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T’S a far cry from Sappho to gasoline!” 
the lips of one of the leading characters in Laurence North's 


These words on 


story, ‘« Syrinx,” emphasize the potentialities of cleverness 
in the pen of this brilliant writer and the exquisite charm of the 
heroine whose unexpected doings form the:plot of the complete 
novel which is to be the feature of our April number. A girl whose 
erudition and culture enable her to live and exemplify all the 
wonderful fascination of the golden age of Sappho, while preserving 
every quality of up-to-dateness in mental and physical attractive- 
ness, is indeed the most interesting of heroines. ‘‘ Syrinx” stands 
-in a place by itself as a magazine feature. Brilliancy and clever- 
ness crackle and sparkle in-every line, flashing a wireless appeal to 
the intellect and the imagination. Mr. North’s novel is a veritable 
dynamo of rapid-fire wit and scintillating repartee. 


OTHER NOTABLE FEATURES IN THE APRIL NUMBER ARE 


THE TRESPASSER 

By W. H. G. Wyndham Martyn 

The leading character in this story is a young 
fellow of delightful personality, with an case and 
sang froid that compel admiration. His verbal 
set-to with old farmer Kendon is a triumph of wit 
and audacity that pulls him out of a tight place— 
and into the kindly graces of the old man’s 
attractive daughter. 


THOSE WHO ARE NOT HUNGRY 

' By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 

An essay in a gentle, satirical vein on the 
extremes to which the eating habit has gone. 
Everybody eats mowadays on every possible 
occasion—it’s the only way we know to entertain 
people. But there’s an art in eating and in giving 
tojeat. 


MAMSELLE VIOLETTE 
By E. Clayton McCants 


A tale of old Louisiana life, full of the lan- 
guorous charm of the old Southern days, and told 
in the spirit of the great French story tellers. 
Mamselle Violette was a delightful character—but 
she was very foolish ! 


CHANCE 
By Charlies Somerville 


The terrible catastrophes that impend on a 
chance move were never more realistically shown 
than in this story. Grim, gruesome realism is the 
keynot2 of this tale of a phase of life rarely seen by 
outsiders save through a veil of unreality. 


‘AN IMPRACTICAL JOKE 
By Grace Tabor 


There is nothing in fiction of wider appeal than the comedy of domestic life. Miss Tabor tells a 
story of a joke that a young wife played upon her husband—and the almost disastrous resuts. 


8 CHARMING PICTURES OF PRETTY WOMEN . 
5 HUMOROUS LINE DRAWINGS 
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by Harold Macfarlane. 


Illustrated by 
Oswald.H Cuningham. 


(Being the narrative of a, girl who went a-motor- 
ing in France under circumstances that were 
somewhat unusual, How she triumphed over many 
dificulties and one Harry Delaine. How she 
nobly lived up to the standard of pluck, presence 
of mind, and resource demanded of all daughters owing allegiance to the Flag. 
And how ste ) 


—is absolutely incapable of keeping up this style of authorship any further. No, 
I cannot. I cannot relate what bappened to me last August in any other words 
but those that come naturally to my pen. (I admit that words do not come natur- 
ally to any pen, not even to my pet “ fountain,” but if you are reading these adven- 
tures in a friendly spirit you will know exactly what I mean. Please be friendly.) 

When I started to write down what happened, I had a noble idea. I deter- 
mined to set forth what I had to say in the style that Dumas would have affected 
if he had thought of all the weird things that happened to me. Not that he could 
have thought them, for, after all, truth is stranger than fiction, and, master of 
fiction though he was, he could scarcely have made up the terrific adventures that 
occurred to me and Mary in the early part of the run. Marv, by the way, is my 
ducky maid. I don’t believe she has smiled for forty years. She was born in ’67, 
and in Scotland, but she is just a dear. 
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Then, again, in addition to the fact that the doublet and hose strain did not 
appear to altogether assimilate with sparking plugs and petrol, I had to abandon 
the introductory style because it threatened to lead me from the thorny path of 
truth. On reading those headlines again I am forced to admit that they show a 
distinct inclination to embark upon the boundless ocean of fiction. I am afraid 
that the prospect of being an author had, for the moment, resulted in my being 
switched off from the up line of truth on to the down line that leads with an eight 
per cent. grade to the great plains of Make-believe. Fortunately, perhaps, for 
Dumas and others with reputations for the possession of 90-100 h.p. fiction-producing 
plant, [ applied the hand-brakes in time, and drew up at the very brink of a preci- 
pice that promised to drop me right into the midst of a gang of international ad- 
venturers, comprising at least two emperors, one president, five premiers, and 
an ex-Colonel of the United States Army (to supply the comic relief), whose machina- 
tions, having as their object the amalgamation of all the nations on earth under 
the government of a council of nine, were to be frustrated by me with the assist- 
ance of any occasional help that the exigencies of the story necessitated. 

Sorry though I am to abandon for the nonce a work that promised to be the 
romans a clef of the century, sorry though I am to put on the retired list Colonel 
Cyrus P. Shott, a warrior who was to have been a veritable Bernard Shaw in military 
garb, still, in the interests of truth, it must be done. Avaunt, ye creatures of the 
brain! This way, Messieurs et Madames, to our concentrated Truth department. 
Bottled truths—forward, please ! 


S33-JOOK here ! ” 

ANE: That is exactly how it started. I am prepared to 
make an affidavit to that effect before any number of 
commissioners of oaths, writers to the signet, notaires 
publique, and other fee-grabbers that you like to produce 
between the hours of ten and four on the first and 
third Thursdays of the month. 

Mary—Aunt Jane’s Mary, not mine; mine is much 
more duckier than Aunt. Jane’s, and was born in 
Peebles on February Ist, 1867, and has not smiled since. Aunt Jane’s Mary had 
just opened the door and announced “ Mr. Delaine,”” when in he bounced with 
the aforementioned remark. 

Naturally one cannot refuse even the somewhat peremptory commands of 
an entire stranger when he is so perfectly at home with your Aunt’s house that 
he slides in almost on his head and only saves himself from assuming a horizontal 
position on the parquet by clutching a bookcase; so I did as he requested, and 
even went the length of remarking that fur mats without studs or non-skidding 
bands are veritable death-traps on slippery floors. 

Mr. Delaine, without any acknowledgment of the courtesy I had extended 
him, simply repeated his request with the addition—‘‘ I cawnt stand this.” 

I have adopted phonetic spelling in this instance, so that you can recognise 
at a glance that the speaker had just enjoyed four years educational advantages 
at Oxford College. A groan at my elbow apprises me that something is wrong 
about “ Oxford College,” but I know, at all events, that he did not go to the 
Cambridge school. 
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[ was just about to suggest that soles trimmed with little indiarubber inser- 
tions might prove of assistance,-when he continued in the following somewhat 
bewildering strain: __ | | ! — 

“Look here! Don’t you know, I’m awfully upset. . . . Oh! dash the mat—_ 
you know perfectly well what I mean. I’m Harry Delaine, and your mother has 
run away with my poor old dad. You are Miss Baddeley, aren’t you? Yes; 
well, she’s free-wheeling him into matrimony against my will. He hasn’t asked 
my consent, and they’ve made a bolt of it. And I won’t stand it. If they come 
to me for assistance they won’t get it. So there you are.” 3 

But, in reality, there I wasn’t. It was all so much essence of bewilderment 
tome. Of course, I knew Sir George Delaine, for he had been staying with the 
Blenderfusters at “Sleepy Hovel,” , oe = | 
as they have so picturesquely named : 
their half-a-million “ bolt-hole.” I 
also knew that Sir George had paid 
mother some attention, but then 
nobody could help doing 
so, for she’s streets ahead 
of all the step-mumseys 
that I have met in my a 
circle of acquaintance, — A 
and, thanks to the popu- .- \\)\)\ 
larity of second mar- ~~ 
riages, the circle is not 
drawn on the lines of a 
sixtéen-inch waist. 

Mumsey is not so 
much older. than me. 
Of course she is getting 
on — thirty-two — but /])% SO Ne WINGY AN 
then you would never  f)\\ Sire a SG, fF 7 REA 
know it. In fact, she | NSS ETN 
looks rather younger to- 
day than she did when 
she married dear old dad five 
vears'ago. Those big sleeves did _ 
not suit Mumsev’s petite figuie. 
When you come to think of it, 
what with me being sixteen at 
the time, and not to mention Pop 
being sixty, it was a bit of a risk 
he took on when he brought a 
twenty-seven-year widow inté the family, but the dear old man never hesitated 
about taking risks, and this one, like many another, came off absolutely “ top hole ” 
(a peculiar expression, but one, I am given to understand, much affected at Oxford 
College by deans, dons, scouts, and other high scholastic dignatories) | 

Many atime has Dad told me of the risks he has taken in the cotton exchange, 
of how he has stood to lose thousands over deals when the only account he had 
open in the bank was an overdraft, that drove the manager to sleeping draughts 
of a night. But Dad never hesitated. The family motto is “ Forward” (we 
adopted it in 1900’, and “he was never backward in living up to it. Indeed, it was 
the overwhelining success of the last big risk that drove him to apoplexy. That 
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was agrand coup. I refer to the success. Even Jobn D. had to sell out in a hurry, 
while Pierpont was obliged to go on a yachting cruise to think over the situation. 
It killed Dad, however, and that is how I was left a lonely orphan with the dual 
responsibility of several millions, and a terribly fascinating step-mumsey. You 


must forgive me calling her “ Mumsey,” but, really it is the only 
possible name for her. She is just the ideal Mumsey. 

To digress is human, but now that you are in possession of all 
the information you are likely to require of me, apart from the fact that 
I am tolerably good-looking—there ! 

Well, as I said some way back, I had noticed that Sir George had 
} paid Mumsey some attention, but then everyone was forced to do 
i) that, because of her wonderful fascination, so that was nothing; 
a’! indeed, the idea that she and he had fled to Gretna Green or its modern 
equivalent was too ridiculous to be grasped all at once; in 

e point of fact, it was the kind of foolishness that is about as 
pee: unwieldy as the feather beds—I call them “ Matildas,” 
because they look so Matildary—that they give you 
in foreign hotels in lieu of blankets and so forth, and it required handling at 
both ends before it could he satisfactorily disposed of. Mumsey run away—it 
was too preposterous! In the first place, we hadn’t got sufficiently tired of London 
to even think of such a diversion as matrimony. Then again, we had seen so little 
of Sir George, owing to Mumsey having had a series of visits to pay to her dentist 
and to other less personal friends. I knew where Mumsey was perfectly well ; 
she had departed the day before Mr. Delaine burst in upon me with his mare’s 
nest to stay with the Theophilus K. Dodges, at their ancestral home, Roundbridge, 
near Southampton. To prevent any misapprehension, I suppose I ought to explain 
that Roundbridge used to be the ancestral home of the Decourtly-Planchettes, 
but on the principle that an ancestral home is always ancestral, Roundbridge is 
undoubtedly the ancestral home of the Dodges, for didn’t T. K. catch Wintbrop 
Borgenstecker short in pork and squeeze him until he disgorged the half-million 
out of which Roundbridge was purchased, together with the famous yacht, The 
Whyte Catte? Of course he did. And you know it.. . Now! 

Young Mr. Delaine was a fairly good-looking boy, but I did not allow that 
fact to stand in the way of my telling him exactly the class of foolishness he had 
been retailing. As a matter of fact, I showed him how utterly preposterous he 
was from so many different points of view, that at the conclusion of the discourse 
he must have imagined he had been standing in a species of palace of truth of which 
the walls were mirrors placed at various angles. When, as a final bonne bouche, I 
had, figuratively speaking, escorted him to the distorting mirror and shown him 
up as a mean, pettifogging scandalmonger, I added that if he had any explanation 
to make respecting his utter fatuity, I should, out of consideration for his revered 
father, Sir George, be pleased to hear it. 

I am willing to admit that when I do get wound up for a conversational effort, 
that I am not given to mis-firing. I just run on first speed until the conversational 
petrol gives out, and then I am prepared to do any share of listening. Within the 
bounds of reason, of course. On this occasion, my flow of invective was so free, 
that when the object thereof was given an opportunity of showing his paces, so 
overcome was he by my loquacity that he was temporarily deprived of speech. 
Without a word he handed me a letter, and when I had read it I frankly owned up 
that J felt fifteen different and distinct kinds of idiot. 

It was a real nice letter, so affectionate and considerate, and in one place he 

id that I was just the sweetest girl he had ever met, and that he felt sure tbat 
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I and Harry would get on famously once we knew each other. When you come 
to think of it, we did not start too gushingly, anyway. Then he went on to say 
that he had seen Mumsey a good deal last year, and that they had met several times 
in Mr. Dennet’s waiting-room, and that he had never had such a ripping experience 
at the dentist’s in all his life. Then, of course, he added that he | 
simply couldn’t live any longer without Mumsey, that he would go 
through fire and water for her, or even have an entire new set of 
teeth fitted if it would do her any good, which fact reminded him 
that Harry would be pleased to know that the “ bridge” Mr. 
Dennet had fitted was working splendidly. He omitted to say ifit 
worked on the bascule principle or if it was merely a London or / ( 
stationary bridge. 3 » 2 
Then came the point of the epistle. Knowing that Harry was 5 
a pronounced misogynist, which is a species of freak that does not exactly 
dote on femininity, and that he was also a misogamist, to the extent 
of invariably refusing to enter the portals of St. George, Hanover Square, when-~ | 
ever any of his misguided friends were being led to the halter, so to speak, he 
had decided to go abroad, and, after the qualifying period was over, to marr 
Mumsey there without any fuss. He felt sure that this plan would be the best 
for all parties, as it would relieve Harry of the tedium of putting on a frock coat 
and top hat and acting as best man, and also of any pain that the actual 
ceremony might bring to one who was so confirmed an anti-matrimonialist. 
As to his destination abroad, he had decided not to disclose the same. 
He knew that if he did that, Harry would come over and try and dissuade him 
from a course of action to which he was irrevocably pledged, and he also knew 
that it would be painful for both of them to meet daily during the qualifying period 
with this subject of disagreement between them. Moreover, he was certain that 
Harry would feel the change much less if they foregathered after the wedding. 
He also added that he hoped Harry would not mind his taking the old car with 
him, and that the new motor would continue to run as sweetly as before. There 
was a lot more, but the rest was just sweet and I felt like crying, sol am not going 
to refer to it here, nor am I going to disclose what was in Mumsey’s letter to me, 
which Harry was asked to deliver. I don’t believe in making letters public over 
which the writer has shed tears, especially as I know I shovld howl if I did, not- 
withstanding the fact that everything ended happily. Perhaps, because of it. 
When I had finished dabbing my eyes, the while Harry pretended to be vastly 
interested in passing motor-’busses, that, judging from Aunt Jane’s ordinary con- 
versation, were depreciating her property at the rate of five-and-elevenpence-three- 
farthings a week, I told my future distant relation that I took back what I had said 
about the ultimate fate of scandalmongers and talebearers—so far as it referred 
to him—and that,. although he was obviously a misguided young man in several 
respects, the evidence I had adduced, showing that he was 
qualified to rank high among the noble order of mug-wumps, 
had on investigation fallen to the ground, that I hoped we should 
be good friends some day, and was his a four or two-cylinder car? 
“Look here!” he said. He generally begins his most 
important pronouncements with that formula; it is like the 
squiggly thing that doctors head their prescriptions with. A kind 
of fetish warranted to guard them from killing patients with the drugs with 
which they experiment upon them. “ Look here!” he said. ‘ You don’t mean 
to tell me that you are going to encourage this preposterous affair by tacitly 
admitting by your silence that you consent to the match?” 
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I gave him to understand that, as times were hard and advertising rates high, 
that I did not think of going to the expense of hiring the front page of the Daily 
Postbag for the purpose of letting Mumsey know that if she returned to her sorrow- 
ing Margie (my name is Margaret, but I am generally known as Margie, which, 
though reminiscent of an inferior butter, is not a bad diminution), all would be 
forgiven. 

“‘ Miss Baddeley,” he remarked, with no little dignity and a pure carbon London 
smut on the side of his nose, “ doubtless you are perfectly willing to permit your 
stepmother to become Lady Delaine, but I have other ideas for my father. The 
Delaines have only once married out of the kingdom, in Charles the First’s reign, 
and they have never ceased to regret the lapse. I need scarcely say that utterly 
opposed as I am to matrimony in any shape or form, the idea of a marriage between 
my father and a lady who is—forgive me—an alien to this nation, adds consider- 
ably to my repugnance to the projected alliance. I shall endeavour, though not 
in the manner you have hinted at, to get in touch with my;,father, and shall do all 
in my power to dissuade him from pursuing a course that can only end in disaster.”’ 

“ Might I ask how you intend to discover the whereabouts of Sir George ? ” 
I queried sweetly, as soon as this stilted effort was brought to a conclusion. It 
, seemed to me that in all probability 
I should find myself speedily 
h embroiled with this youth, and it 
behoved the opposition-general to 
\, discover all she could about the 
yi projected movements of the enemy 


- 


ep 
/ 6, before war was declared. 


ey “From what you tell me about 


iH 
a & 
is seeing your mother and her maid 


off from Waterloo to Southampton,” 
he explained, “I gather that she 
_ would be joined there by my father 

with the car, and George, our i 

chauffeur; that the party would cross to Havre last night, 

and from thence motor to their destination. It is my 

intention to cross to Havre this evening with my motor, 
and there quietly make enquiries. Publicity must be avoided at all costs; it is 
just the sort of affair that the Dazly Postbag would revel in, and set both 
hemispheres laughing. Of course, on reaching Havre I shall be guided by 
circumstances. Probably I shall run straight to Paris, but, in any case, I 
shall wire to you if I get any information in order that you can put 
forward your best endeavours to prevent this most undesirable love affair 
from going further. I am glad to see from the interest you have shown in 
my projected movements that you approve of the steps I am taking, and I hope 
that our united efforts ss 

““T am afraid,” I interrupted at this stage, “that our efforts are not likely 
to be quite so united as you imagine. I grant you that we are at onein desiring 
to find where the darlings are, but after that our common interests end.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me,’ he exclaimed with something akin to horror, 
“that you actually approve of this match? That—that you will encourage the— 
er—that is to say, that you will back ’em up, and all that?” 

“Of course I do,” I replied, cheerfully. ‘I consider Sir George one of the 
nicest men I know. I don’t at all see why he should not make Mumsey happy ; 
certainly he is not good enough, but 4 

‘“Not good enough! Why, he’s one of the very best—— 


>? 
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“ And so’s Mumsey—only better.” 

‘““T have nothing to say against Mrs. Baddeley, although she has lured my 
unfortunate father to his destruction. Doubsless in her sphere " 

“Her sphere?” I almost shrieked with indignation. “Do you know that 
Mumsey was a Woodbury, and that a Woodbury was at the helm 
when the M ayflower dropped her anchor off Plymouth Rock ? ” 

I did not mention that before she married a Woodbury 
she was Miss Brown, but it is not necessary to put the opposi- 
tion 1n possession of every fact. , 

“I don’t know anything about that,” he growled, * and, 
in any case, I don’t see much to boast about in a oe 
now had he been a navigating lieutenant, it would have been 
different. At all events, I think it as well to tell you, and 
perhaps you will let Mrs. Baddeley know as soon as you can, 
that my father is practically dependent upon me. My poor old 
dad lost the little money that the Delaines possessed in gold- 
mines, some years ago, and if my mother had not had money, 
the old place would have been sold. As the governor hada 
most wonderful instinct for scenting out rotten concerns, which 
he invariably mistakes for Golcondas, my mother left her entire fortune to me; so 
you will understand that if Mrs. Baddeley marries my father she will be marrying 
a poor man.” 

** And you,” I rejoined, “‘ when you see Sir George, can tell him that if Mumsey 
marries him that her jointure reverts in its entirety tome. But at the same time, 
please give him my love and say that the day he makes Mumsey Lady Delaine, 
she will receive a million dollars as a wedding present from her loving Margie, which, 
at the present rate of exchange, will pan out at two hundred and five thousand 
four hundred and eighty-six pounds, seven shi!lings, and eightpence, more or less.” 

“Good morning, Miss Baddeley,”’ said he; but, somehow, the tone in which 
the wish was formulated lacked the guinea stamp of sincerity. 
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STAGE II.—Lonpon to SourHAMpToN, vIA FarNHAM AND WINCHESTER, AND A 
DINNER THERE. 


URS is a nation of hustlers, yours is not; consequently, 
although I had rung up the exchange and told them to 
give me two-two-two-seven-five Chelsea before Harry Delaine 
had left the house, he was, doubtless, cruising down Piccadilly 
before I had got my message through to the Garage at 
which “ Sousa” puts up when he is in town. Perhaps I 
had better explain that my car is called “‘ Sousa ” because 
it acts as a lightning “‘ conductor” in taking me from 
place to place. ‘“* Sousa,” the car, is a veritable darling ; | 

have driven him all over the country, and although he has expensive tastes so far 
as garages are concerned, generally insisting upon putting up at professional 
garages in place of hotel coach-houses, by contracting, as we approach our 
destination, some childish motor complaint that demands professional attention, 
still, he is wonderfully good on the whole, and I have never had any trouble 
with him that a self-reliant girl, possessing a Stepney wheel, a tongue in her 
head, and a captivating smile, could not successfully overcome. 
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While I was waiting to get through to “ Sousa,” I had summoned Mary—my 
own particular smileless Mary—from the vasty depths, ordered her to pack Susannah 
—that is to say, the elder of my motor trunks, and her own bag, informed her that 
we were departing that night, that we had an eighty-mile run before us to Southamp- - 
ton, and would she hurry up lunch. 


As luck would have it, Aunt Jane was 
out, but a note written in the taxi en route to 
yon. the bank, fixed her up with all the information 
fy necessary for her comfort; that I was joining 
Som, By i y,Mumsey, which was perfectly true, though 
A (4 the date was not exactly fixed, and that I 
would wire my safe arrival at Southampton. 
hi I did not think it exactly requisite for her 
_ peace of mind that she should know that I 
was about to invade France, at least, not 
| until I was comfortably out of Havre, nor did 
at =. I tell her the reason that sent me flying 
motor haste, after Mumsey, partly because I hadn’t much time, and partly 
because I had certain internal misgivings about the probable success of 
my enterprise; for although I possessed pluck, presence of mind, and 
resource, I could not help admitting to myself that my quest partook rather 
more of a forlorn hope than the proverbial search for a needle in a 
haystack, But it had, at all events, one advantage over the needle in the hay 
proposition, namely, that it promised to be more entertaining, and, in the event 
of my being able to back up Mumsey and Sir George.to stick to their plan of living 
happily ever afterwards, or frustrating the efforts of the misogynistical misogamist 
by filling his petrol tank with more water than even the foreign essence retailer 
usually introduces with the spirit. 
You know the route, of course? You start anywhere in the Metropolis, 
and breathe again on Putney Heath. You slip down into Kingston Vale, glide 
up Kingston Hill and run—ob, so carefully—through Kingston itself. At 


a 


Thames Ditton you begin to enjoy life again; at Ripley you are on terms with 


yourself, and if you reach Guildford without interference, in about an hour and 
a half (or preferably less), you feel like contributing to a police orphanage. 

At Guildford you say farewell to the Portsmouth Road—unless you are bent on 
climbing up picturesque Hindhead and then cross-countrying by way of Churt 
and Frensham Ponds, which is pretty but out of your direct route, and presently 
you reach a neighbourhood where khaki appears to be the fashionable garb, and 
military waggons the most common objects of a wayside that is lined with furze 
bushes and plantations of firs,and upon which frequent notice boards remind one 
that this is a country of rifle-ranges and that it is pure foolishness to venture into 
a zone where a bullet that has missed its mark in the Bisley targets may inflict a 
puncture that the most expert vulcaniser cannot repair. 

And then to Farnham and the abrupt turn to the left into the old hotel-yard and 
tea in a coffee-room leading out into a quite unexpected old-world garden. A 
coffee-room with a peculiar design painted on the ceiling in the left-hand corner 
over the window, a design that may have something to do with an out-of-work 
sundial, but which will ever remain a mystery to you if you are only accompanied 
by a smileless Mary who boasts no Latin, for the inscription is in that tongue. Now, 
if it were in German, the waiters would prove equal to the occasion. 

And then your exit through the archway that has admitted many a four- 

“sed coach in days of yore. First, an advance guard, consisting of the head-waiter, 
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who scouts on in front with uplifted palm, and then yourself in a palpitating 
cat, like a greyhound in leash, waiting for the signal “ all clear,” and so once more 
to ‘the Southampton road, and, after a passing glimpse of the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester’s yew-encircled castle on the right, out into the open country and a perfect 
road over which “ Sousa ” bounds with more or less freedom according to the amount — 
of fear of the police that has entered into your composition. 

And so through a typical old-English country with an occasional shower to 
remind you that you are enjoying an English summer of the real old sort, and then’ 
you pass through Alton, and nearly stop before the shop in the window of which 
a fleeting glance reveals stacks upon stacks of picture post-cards. But who ever 
knew a real motorist to stop when the car is running with the rhythm of a Gilbertian 
lyric, saving for the purpose of stoking up with either petrol or beef? Now you 
arerunning up hill, though you are scarcely aware of it, so easily is “Sousa” taking 
the five per cent. rise, but the cyclists you pass are plugging or walking, and the 
tell-tale bubble in the indicator retreats to the upper reaches of the level. 


‘HE ACTUALLY 
SMILED, “ 


And now we go down, 
down, 
down, 
with the car running as free as the wind, and you realise the delicious sensations 
the seagull enjoys when it free-wings from heaven to ocean. Happy seagull! 

““ Where are we now, Mary?” But Mary, grimly clinging to the road-map, 
can only tell you that the place is New Al-something. Perhaps rents are low at 
Alresford because of its name, which is beyond the capacity of one who is accus- 
tomed to such simple efforts in nomenclature as Crianlarich and Stronachlachar, 
but one doubts it and wonders what the “ Smileless One” will do when she wrestles 
with the works of the eminent firm of cartographers, Taride. 

“©Oh, Mary, Mary! Why didn’t you tell me to turn off into the Itchen Valley ? 
One wants an aeroplane to get down into Winchester by this road. If, by any 
chance, I drive the car down somebody’s chimney, I shall leave you behind to do 
the spring clean, That is Alfred the Great. No, Mary, mot the man with the 


? 


at 


. p Me Bile , 


Stove-pipe hat, but the statue we left half-a-mile behind. No, he was not a Scots- 
man; nevertheless, he managed to be great according to the English standard. 
Ask the way of that policeman. To the left—all right, but what a shock he gave 
me! He actually smiled—yes, I said ‘smiled’! Perhaps he is a Scotsman and 
was reminded of the land o’ the leal. What are the ‘leal’ Mary—bannocks ?— 
0) a ad 
Past St. Cross, with its pensioners and free lunch table for needy travellers, 
and then a beautiful run, very up and down, continually giving you the impression 
that you will soon catch a glimpse of the sea and as continually disappointing 
ou. 
P A long avenue, a gorgeous avenue, with glorious trees and a common on the 
right, an inn that looks almost continental, and then electric trams and a city, 
Southampton. Cautiously we drive down that elegant relic of ancient days, the 
High Street, and when the policeman in charge gives his kind permission, dash 
like a rabbit to his hole through the Bar Gate, and so to the “ Dolphin,” whose 
obliging “ boots” directs you to the dock from whence the steamer departs to 
Havre. Left—right—and to the left again, passing, mayhap, a South-Western train 
gaily promenading down the street, and looking ridiculously tall, and then the 
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dock gates that, in answer to a beseeching “ toot-toot ” are thrown open to admit 
impatient “ Sousa.” 

Bump-bump over railway lines, ditto ditto over more, a colloquy with an 
obliging clerk in a wooden shed, who is apparently quite accustomed to entertaining 
motor-cars, though you yourself feel that a car has never been transshipped before 
in the history of automobilism, and that “ Sousa” will inevitably find a watery 
grave unless you personally superintend the manceuvres necessary to transfer him 
from terra-firma to the lower deck of the s.s. Alma, and then, with inward qualms, 
A R245 is left in an oasis surrounded by railway trucks, while the passengers he 
has conducted so brilliantly seek sustenance in the town. 

Hotel dinners in the English provinces I find are not exactly gay. I sometimes 
fancy that the people who, with solemn mien eat their way through the menu are 
vegetarians in disguise, who regard the meal in the light of a funeral ceremony— 
at all events, so far as the meat course is concerned. Luckily, at Southampton, three 
of the tables on the night that Mary and J were present were occupied by a touring 
team of youthful cricketers, who, with one exception, were not lacking in high spirit. 
' think this one must have failed to score a goal, or missed an off-side, or taken part 
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in some other cricketing disaster earlier in the day, for far from responding cheerfully 
when asked ‘ what time his turn came off,” an allusion to the music-hall they pro- 
posed to grace that evening, he hurled a little bag of rosettes intended for the adorn- 
ment of the members of the team, to the floor. Later in the evening the same 
misanthrope became almost cheerful, but when he light-heartedly turned off several 
electric light switches with the intention of leaving us and the hall in darkness, and 
an enraged Manager stumbling from the Cimmerian gloom into which his office 
and not the hall had been plunged, addressed a few well-selected remarks at him, 
recognising that his luck was dead out, he vanished into the blackness of the night. 
I was sorry for that young man, and hope he scored at least a hundred off-sides 
the next day. 


IlI.—An INTERMEZZO, 


I am afraid that I nearly ended up the last chapter with a digression. I will, 
at all events, avoid doing so this. 


Bg TO BE CONTIN 
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PURPLE PRUNEbbA 


THE DEVIL'S FLOWER 
WN RUNELLA, Prunella, dull purple Prunella, 
Your stiff spreading plants have run over the ground, 
Down tn the dust by the dry tired roadside, 
There do your dear dingy flowers abound. 


Dark are the stories which folk of the country 

Tell to the children who gather your heads ; 
You are responsible, purple Prunella, 

For quakings and shakings in little ones’ beds. 


Foxgloves, and poppies, and violets, Prunella, 
These are the flowers we look for, and know, 

You are a weed, just a weed by the wayside, 
And closely connected with someone below. 


} What if the farmer discerns, by your presence, 
ote B A poorness of pasture defying his powers, 
ets Purple Prunella, contented in poverty, 

Crowd up your bad little, glad little flowers., 


W.M. E. F, 
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“ NORVAL ” 


By Mark Renrorp 
Illustrated by Miss Helen Mackenzie 


Y name is Norval on the Grampian Hills.” 

It seemed to be implied that elsewhere than 
on the Grampian Hills the parrot was called 
otherwise than Norval, unless Mr. Crisp, A.B., 
had not known how the quotation went on. 

‘““That’s your name, ain’t it, ole man?” 
observed Mr. Crisp. 

Cx] |“ You dear!” murmured Miss Tabitha Fair- 
child., *° You dear ‘bird | !*? she added, for fear of a misunderstanding. 

“For what we have received,” ‘said Norval, with an emphatic 
thanking-you-in-anticipation manner. 

*¢ Just listen to that!” cried Miss Fairchild, as she cautiously put 
the suggested lump of sugar within reach of Norval’s rather alarming 
beak. ‘* So well brought up!” 

‘“‘ He’s that, though I says it as shouldn’t,” remarked the ancient 
mariner. “I done it myself, for ’'m a serious thinker now. It wasn’t 
allus like that, ma’am, as I tole you. Only a matter ’v ten years ago, 
I was a reg’lar lost sheep.” 

Miss Tabitha could not help fancying that Mr. Crisp, A.B., had out- 
wardly much of the lost sheep about him still, as if he had just bounded 
up against a good sheep and some of the goodness had come off on him. 
The ancient mariner’s face was red with a redness for which wind and 
weather were not to be held entirely responsible. He had a bold roving 
eye. His voice did not at all correspond to the mildness of his senti- 
ments. But, then, those sentiments were so sweet to Miss Tabitha’s 
ears, even if he did roar them out with a fervour that made the windows 
rattle. He had known and loved her dear brother Bartholomew. And 
he had brought her Norval. Miss Fairchild could not but discount 
handsomely the red face, the roving eye, and the blustering voice. 

“ Yes,”’ continued Mr. Crisp meditatively, ‘I shan’t never forget 
it, no fear. I was black an’ blue all over. Your blessed brother, ma’am, 
was a master with a belayin’ pin. ‘ That’ll do for the drink, Crisp,’ 
says he. ‘ Now [ll arsk you to be good enough to tidy up the ruck ’v 
your character. But that ain’t nothin’ to worrit about, once the devil 
o’ whisky is druv out ’v a man. For drink’s the root ’v all evil,’ says 
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he. ‘ You’re out ’n the open now, Crisp,’ says he, ‘an’ the course is 
straight ahead. Drop the cards an’ so forth, an’ oblige me, Crisp, by 
bein’ more refined in your langwidge, excep’ in dealin’ wi’ the hands, 
who ’v course don’t understand no better, pore creatures,’ says he. 
An’ there I was in the fold. Glory! Glory! A-suckin’ child might 
play wi’ me. It was all along 3 8 

*v blessed Bartholomew an’ his 
ole belayin’ pin. I never knew 
aman who could lay in so 
blas-—” . rs 

“Mind the step!” Bri: 
said Norval. . pe 

**There’s a beggar for 
you!” exclaimed the 

ancient mariner with a: _ 
hoarse laugh. ‘“‘ You 
take an’ mark this 
here, ma’am. Ifever | 
you feelas you’d bust) | 
if you didn’t let out 
with a cussword— } 
the flesh is that weak, » 
ma’am — Norval ’Il 
pull you up.” 

““T trust it will 
not be necessary,” re- 
marked Miss_ Fair- 
child, a little primly. 

Sou Reever 
know, ma’am. It’s 
out afore you can 
snap your teeth onit, 
an’ there it is wrote 
down agin you.” 

“Hum! hum! 
And—er—you brought me Norval 
in remembrance of my _ dear 
brother, who was permitted to 
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show you the error of your ways, b, seis erteedeercses 
if you don’t mind my putting it WO 
so, Mr. Crisp ? ” _ ee ae Te 

“ce Put itas you d —there, JUST LISTEN TO THAT...SO WELL BROUGHT UP,’”” 


what did I tell you, ma’am? No, I’ve never forgot Captain Bar- 
tholomew Fairchild, hadn’t no call to. I’ve seen pretty near all the 
world—Greenland zicy mountains, an’ the rest ’v it; but the dressin’ 
as I had from your blessed brother ’s kept me straight everywhere— 
average straight, that is, for the flesh is that weak, as well you know, 
ma’am. An’ as [ couldn’t no longer do nothin’ for him—he bein’ in 
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glory—I thought *’v you, ma’am, an’ hoped as how Norval might be 
a little change.” 

‘““That was most kind of you, Mr. Crisp. I shall prize him very 
much., And won’t you have another cup of tea?” 

But the ancient mariner. declared that it was time for him to be 
casting off, and he took his leave of Miss Fairchild and Norval. Miss 
Tabitha watched him down the village street, and though he steered 
clear of the temptations of the King’s Head and sank in a dignified 


way below the horizon in the direction of the railway station, she could — 


not entirely free her mind from the lost sheep suggestion ; for if Mr. 
Crisp’s morals had ceased to rove, his eye had not. 

But the contemplation of Norval soon drove all other thoughts from 
Miss Fairchild’s head. He certainly was a most delightful bird, and 
Miss Tabitha and Hannah, the little maid, could not sufficiently admire 
his gaudy plumage, his incessant perpendicular progress up and down 
his pole, and his way of hauling himself about by his nose, as Hannah 
expressed it. He did not talk at all that evening, accepting Miss Fair- 
child’s ‘* Pretty Poll!” and other 
encouragements to conversation with 
a non-committal air that was highly 
impressive. | 

Next morning, however, having ~~ - 
' apparently found himself in his new ~ 
surroundings, he was in a much 
more confidential mood. If Miss 7” 
Fairchild was pleased before she 
was delighted now. Norval had, 
indeed, been extremely well brought 
up; and Miss Tabitha was the more 
touched by his conversation as it was composed largely of those 
sentiments and quotations from those temperance hymns which had 
been for ever on the tongue of Captain Bartholomew Fairchild, that 
very serious mariner. The voice of Norval seemed to the little lady 
to be the voice of her dear brother exhorting her from beyond the grave 
to put away the bottle and the cards, to flee bad company, and to abstain 


from bad words. She fairly broke into tears as she heard the concluding 
words of that beautiful teetotal hymn which Bartholomew had so often 


sung to a vague harmonium accompaniment : 
‘Are not clear wells 
And crystal springs, 
The very things 
For our hotels ? ” 

Before the day was out, Norval was a factor in the village life ; 
before a week had passed, he was the most important factor. It was 
astonishing what a number of friends, whose friendship had hitherto 
been a little sketchy, called, or just looked, or merely dropped in to 
‘ee Miss Fairchild. She felt that her popularity was rather of the 
reflected order, but the good little creature had a soul above jealousy. 
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She grudged Norval in no way to his public, wound him up, so to speak, 
and then enjoyed herself modestly in the background. And the bird 
performed his duty according to the best of his birdly lights. He was 
always ready to go cheerfully through with the whole gamut of his 
accomplishments, from the statement that his 
name was Norval on the Grampian Hills to the 
verse of the fine hymn which had moved Miss 
A; Tabitha to tears. The lump of sugar that sweetened 
his concluded labours, Norval accepted as an 
accident rather than as an essential of the perform- 
\ ance. For he was a most high-minded bird. 

This may be called Norval’s Golden Age. It 
lasted some six months, and the following letter 
from Mr. Crisp, A.B., interrupted it :— 


DEAR MAMM, 
hoping that this will find you better than it leaves me 
at present. 1 do not murmer or complane benceth the chasening 
rodd but coud wish it wos ennything you like outside of a narsty 
tuch of gowt in the bigg tow. what a lessin is this here to me as 
iort to have lived more steddy in my yewth. thetung isa (blot) little 
member but speeketh prowed things blessed bartholomew yewsed 
to say meening cusswords. watch the door of thi mouth but when 
youve got ole harry in your bigg tow its all my eye to tork of 
watching you no as well as i dear mamm. hoping you will xcuse 
the libberty itake of arsking coud you spare norval to pass a few 
days along of me. it woulddo me a power of goodtohave the ole 
bird to speek to. am all by my loan and its hard for a man 
whose seen so much of men and wimmen ladies i shoud say mamm 
arsking your pardon to lie at morings on a bed of sicness. dear 
mamm if you woud be so kind as to tipp the gard of the train a 
bobb norval woud travel as safe as safe and of coarse i pay the 
shot. Trusting to receive a favourable reply by an early post, 
and with my respectful compliments to f 
yourself and family (if any) ‘ 
I remain, dear sir (or madam) , 
Your most obedient servant Sy 
Crisp, A.B. aieccusoe: "Pell 
i mean it strait enuff abowt the shot 3 
dear mamm selpmy. 


This innocent letter fluttered Miss Tabitha 
mightily. Quite apart from selfish considerations 
(for Norval had clawed himself, so to speak, ™ 
about her heart and she felt that his absence would create an enormous 
blank in her life), she was potently drawn to declining the invitation. 
She had fears for Norval’s physical well-being.» Would the guard be 
honest and bestow a shilling’s worth of attention on the bird? Would 
he protect him from draughts and jolts and cheer his lonesome journey * 
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Miss Fairchild had, however, yet greater alarms on the subject of Norval’s 
moral health. How might this not suffer! Into what company and 
habits might Norval not fall! Miss Tabitha hesitated, trembled, and 
was miserable for about two hours and a half. But then she made 
up her mind. She could not refuse this favour to a friend of her dear 
brother’s—a man who had loved Bartholomew and been so strenuously 
loved by him. Norval must go! | 

Norval went. The blank in Miss Fairchild’s life was even more 
terrible than she thought it would be. She was gloomy; at-a-loose- 
end-ish ; snappy with Hannah. She reproached herself severely ; but 
her self - reproach 
satisfied herself little 
and Hannahless. She 
counted the days to 
Norval’s return, and 
that made the days 
go no quicker. 


But an unwel- 
come incident came to 
distract Miss Fair- — 
child’s melancholy 
thoughts somewhat. — 
A house in the im- 
mediate neighbour- 
hood of hers was suc- 
cessfully burgled. 

Miss Tabitha 
lived in horror of 
burglars. She had a 
fair amount of small 
silver articles that 
were her fearful pride, 
being not quite valu- 
able enough to bank 
and not quite value- 
less enough to lie 


about in the house of | 
: ‘“ LANGUAGE WHICH, AS FAR AS THE TREMBLING MISS FAIR- 
all unprotected Mal- f CHILD UNDERSTOOD IT, WAS BLASPHEMY FROM THE CASK.” 


den lady. Anold hat 
of Bartholomew’s and a stout walking-cane of his lent a suggestion 
of man-about-the-place to Miss Fairchild’s hall; but she had not 
absolute confidence in the potency of these time-honoured talismans. 
So the news of the burglary caused her considerable trepidation, not 
entirely to be allayed by the brushing up of her dear brother’s ancient 
beaver, the disposal of the walking-stick more prominently in the 
umbrella-stand, and the crafty arrangement of a dusty pair of Bartholo- 
mew’s boots at the stair-foot. 

Nothing further, however happened, and by the evening of Norval’s 
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homecoming Miss Fairchild’s alarms had so much diminished as to be 
no handicap to the joy with which she greeted the returned wanderer. 
Norval was sjlent and pensive. Miss Fairchild thought, and hoped she 
only-thought, that his eyes were redder and bolder than usual and roved 
in a way that reminded her somehow of Mr. Crisp. There was nothing © 
to be got out of Norval that evening. She set his perch on the landing 
that the sun might call him early, and she in turn might be awakened 
betimes by his sweet, edifying prattle. And then she went to bed'to 
dream of the morning. 

But excitement prevented her from sleeping very soundly, and 
in. the small hours she suddenly became aware of the fact that she was 
wide awake. Was it only her fancy or were there people in the house ? 
Yes, it was fancy; no, it wasn’t. Yes...no... yes... no-0-0 
2. yes... ye-e-es. Great heavens! What was she to do? 

Then, on the silence, with>a heart-paralysing abruptness, poured 
forth a rich full flood of language, which, as far as the trembling Miss 
Fairchild understood it, was blasphemy from the cask. No maiden 
lady of retired life, sister to a serious-minded mariner, has ever heard 
| the like of it, and would not, it is to be 

e) hoped, wish to, even out of a natural 


~. 


| )  spinsterly curiosity. It was terrible, = 
7 blood-curdling, even in the intelligible | \ y 
f , portions which were not many. Miss py 


a SS Tabitha grasped a monosyllable here 
V4 i} “* and there, a: warmly-spiced reference to 
A eyes and limbs, the mention of an 
“ unmentionable place; but these were 
- i! only snags on a black, raging, most 
ungentlemanlylike and unchristianlike, dimly comprehensible torrent of 
language. And the terrible part of it all was that Norval uttered it. 
Norval the serious, well-brought-up bird. Or, rather, through Norval 
it was Mr. Crisp, A.B., cursing so abominably. Miss Tabitha recog- 
nised the ancient marinéé’s hurricane voice; she knew now why 
Norval’s eye was red and roving. Mr. Crisp had entered into Norval 
to his undoing. She saw it all. ‘“‘ Gowt in the bigg tow.” “It’s all 
my eye to tork of watching the door of thi mouth.” And so on. 
O Norval! Norval no longer on Virtue’s Grampian Hills ! 

But as suddenly as it had begun, the unholy uproar ceased. In 
the intense silence that ensued, Miss Tabitha thought she heard the 
sound of stealthily, hastily-receding footsteps. Then night resumed her 
sway. But no sleep came to the disturbed tear-wetted pillow of Miss 
Tabitha Fairchild. 

Early next morning she went downstairs. She passed coldly by 
Norval, who was making a fine show of sleeping the sleep of innocence 
on his perch. Innocence, forsooth! She entered her parlour, and for 
the second time her heart stood still. She had been burgled! The 
shutters and one cupboard had been forced open. But only one cup- 
board and from that only one silver spoon missing! How... why? 
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Miss Fairchild understood. Norval’s virile blasphemy, or Mr. 
Crisp blaspheming per Norval, had driven the burglars from their 
nefarious task. - Thank heaven! That is to say... hum! 

Miss Fairchild was not quite sure whether she ought to thank 
heaven that Norval had taken to cursing. 

From this day, Norval may be said to have entered on his Iron 
Age. Miss Tabitha asked herself if she ought to recall him to that of 
Gold. Should she remodel him into an ensample unto the godly, or 
should she keep him as he was, to be the terror of evildoers, the same 
as Bartholomew’s hat and stick? If she decided for the latter course, 
how was she to maintain his practical accomplishments at their present 
high level ? Was there such a book as “ Blasphemy Made Easy ” 

“‘ Useful Curses ” that would help her? It was a perplexing situation. 

At last she decided on a middle course. What her decision was 
may be gathered from the following letter :— 


Dear Mr. Crisp, 

Norval arrived home safely last evening looking very well and 
strong. Iam so glad to hear you are better, and hope the improve- 
ment will be maintained. It was so nice that Norval was able to 
give you a little amusement, and I trust, dear Captain Crisp, that 
whenever you have an attack.of gout you will not hesitate to ask 
me for the loan of the dear bird. I shall always be so pleased to 
oblige a friend of my dear brother Bartholomew. 

Ever yours very sincerely, 
_ TasirnuA Farrcui.p. 
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a= EAR MONTAGUE, | 
See ‘“T have not broken a two years’ blissful 
silence to jabber about myself. The fact is, — 
something has happened which you should be 
able to turn to personal advantage. —_— 
‘The brother of the boss is a solicitor in this 
wretched hole, Calcutta. He comes here pretty 
see] frequently. Last Thursday, after his- fourth 
whisky, he began to relieve himself of the news. In the course of the 
tattle he announced that your great-uncle had pegged out a claim in 
the better land, and had left a will by which he bequeathed all his money 
to a Miss Dorothy Wynne. The ‘all’ tots up to a quarter of a million 
sterling. The will contained an expressed wish that Miss Wynne should 
marry John Montague. Now is your life chance! When you last 
wrote there was no hint in your letter of wedding-bells or cradles, so 
I conclude you are still free. Happy man! Sorry I cannot give Miss 
Dorothy’s address. From what old Marshall said I expect there will 
be some difficulty in finding it.” . 

Jack Montague read this rather slangy epistle, below which ran 
the signature “ Saxon Hastings,” while lying in bed. Then, having 
thrust the letter into the breast-pocket of his pyjama jacket, he 
made for the bath-room. He seleshed the water savagely. The 
‘‘why ” presented itself to his mind as a vague discontent. Again a 
day of routine had come. The same kind of breakfast, the same ’bus 
journey to Paddington, the same dusty little office, and tardy orders 
for the coal heaped in his railway yard. There was no getting out of 
the rut now. But if he had not married! Jack’s heart gave a warm 
throb. Visions of southern Europe, blue seas, and Polynesian islands 
swept his brain. Then he gave utterance to a loud “ Damn!” and 


- 
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_ proceeded to dress. — id 
‘hen he arrived {\ = 
at the breakfast 
- table his wife 
looked up with a 
smile, showing blue 
eyes, fringed with 
black lashes, and 
eloquent of a trust- 
ing, loving soul. 
Two years} since 
she had been Lucy } 
Grey. Jack had Hy 
wooed her from the 
care of an austere 
maiden aunt named 
Barbara Grey. 
With the girlhe had fi 
received that which }} 
was then regarded 
as a fortune—two 
thousand pounds. 
He discounted 
these advantages 
alarmingly at the 
breakfast table. 


‘NO ANSWERING SMILE 


No answering smile SS was GIVEN tts wie Qfl 
and soon he barred himself against an inroad on his silence by the 


newspaper. . 
hen the meal was over, and Jack Montague stood in the hall 

preparing for departure, he did for a moment experience a passing sense | 
of the injustice he was meting the girl; and in that moment he turned, 
kissed her as had been his wont, and with dimmed eyes turned away. 

This emotionalism spent itself in the first few seconds thereatter. 
When the ’bus journey had ended, and Jack Montague was signing 
cheques, inditing letters, and every now and then heaving a deep sigh, 
he deemed that fate was dealing with him very harshly. His celibacy 
would have been better for Lucy herself. Then, as her soft, loving 
face came before him, there loomed up others—until, maddened by 
this sport of demons, the man uttered a malediction upon the woman 
who had given him her devotion. 

* * * * * 

“Jupiter! Your old hutch is warm.” 

The speaker was a well-dressed man of Jack’s own age. He stood 
in the doorway, regarding the interior with a half-jocuiar, half-cynical air. 

“‘ Send for some iced champagne, and cool it,” was Jack’s retort ; 
which brought in turn the remark, “‘ You don’t seem amiable ! ”’ 
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The newcomer, Herbert Tensal, was a solicitor of some private 
means. He and Jack had been schoolfellows, and, subsequently, chums, 
to the detriment of each. 

To Tensal’s comment the merchant made answer : 

“ve something to tell you.” Then he spoke of Hastings’ letter. 

As he went on Tensal’s eyes grew wide, and speculative. When 
the other had finished, he said, half to himself: “And there is only 
one way out!” 

“What way?” 

‘* Divorce.” 

“ How on earth can I get a divorce? You talk at random!” 

‘““] am not going to say more unless I know how you will take it.” 

* Well,” said Jack Montague, “if another man had told you of 
this affair what opinion would you give ?” 

‘That evidence must be found without delay.” 

‘*And I should answer—or, to keep up the fiction, he would— 
that you cannot prove white black.” 

‘* Ah,” said Tensal, “‘ you have a lot to learn.” 

He sat with crossed legs, fingering a cigarette, a cunning smile 
on his face. , 

Presently he remarked: “I think you once told me that Mrs. 
Montague had from her childhood known Grant Wolfenhause;_ that 
they had been half-engaged; and that a mere fluke allowed you to 
cut him out.” 

“‘] admit the facts.” 

“And Wolfenhause is in London.” 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes; and in that moment 
Jack Montague sold his manhood for the devil’s promissory note. 

* % * * * 


Weeks went by, during which Jack grumbled at the cooking. 
The woman who did this was always in fault. Vainly did Lucy attempt 
to arrest further grumbling by herself assisting in the kitchen. That, _ 
said Jack, would spoil her complexion. Finally, one evening, he de- 
clared that the woman must leave, or he should dine out, adding that 
he would have no difficulty in securing an efficient cook ‘by enquiring 
amongst his friends. 

A telegram arrived for Jack Montague on the evening that followed. 
Its contents referred to what Lucy called “ matters carboniferous.”’ 
Jack had to go north for a week or so. Lucy, in spite of her sense of 
duty, in spite, too, of a pang at parting due to earlier currents of thought, 
felt relieved when he had gone. Of late he had been so very different 
from the Jack of her sweethearting and early married days that his 
presence had become painful. Between the two had arisen a nameless 
barrier, full of thorns. 

On the evening of that day, as Lucy sat reading, a letter was handed 
her. The address heading it was “The Hotel Alfred.” A woman’s 
hand had written this letter, which bore the signature, “ Sara Berkeley.” 
The writer stated that having heard of Mrs. Montague’s need of a good 
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cook, she wished to recommend her own, now leaving her service. If 
Mrs. Montague would call at the hotel where the writer was staying, 
the woman could be seen. An appointment was suggested for the 
following afternoon, at the hour of three. 

Lucy raised her eyebrows ; but the topsy-turvyism was one of a 
trivial character only. Hence, at the time appointed, she walked into 
the hall of the hotel, enquired for Mrs. ey and gave the attending 
waiter her card. 

Half aminute later;sshe 
was told that Mrs. Berkeley aie 
had been called out, but | 
had left an urgent message | E 
that any lady visitor should © 
be asked to wait a few { 
minutes. ia 

The young wife 
was ushered into a 
sitting-room. As she 
stood looking through 
the window the door- 
handle turned, and, 
glancing back, she f\ 
saw Wolfenhause y 
enter. 

At the moment 
Lucy Montague was 
too startled to speak. 
A vague apprehension 
of evil came upon her. 

Wolfenhause ex- 
hibited surprise 
equally. He came 
forward. Then, as his 
eyes met those of the 
woman he became 
pale. The man was 
debating some possi- 
bility, and accepting ye 
and cade it by a ie 


Mk < ee Vo fe ‘GLANCING BACK, SHE SAW 
turns. PEE a WOLFENHAUSE ENTER,” 
“Why are you 4 


here?” at length asked Lucy. Her face was hard, and her voice harsh 
“For a professional consultation with a Mrs. Berkeley,” replied 
the man with defiant candour. 
“And I have to see her about a cook. How curious!” 
Then they fell to chatting; and with the losing of their mutual | 
suspicion lost their embarrassment. . 
They knew nothing of what was taking place outside the room 
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Two men, called by the world “ gentlemen,” had entered the hotel. 
One was in converse with the hall-porter. Then a party of four, em- 
bracing the visitors, a waiter, and a passing chambermaid, mounted 
the stairs. The door of ‘Mrs. Berkeley’s”? room was thrown open, 
and Lucy, looking up, saw the group standing there, one member of 
it being her husband. 

“ Jack!” she cried. | 

“ Tensal,” said Montague, “‘ you are a witness!” 

The lawyer nodded, and busied himself making a note of the hotel 
servants’ names. | 

There came a frank and indignant appeal to her husband from 
Lucy. Wolfenhause stood by, seemingly unable to realise the con- 
struction that was being put on his presence. He, too, now broke into 
a declaration that the meeting had been accidental. 

‘““T came to see Mrs. Berkeley!” protested Lucy. | 

“ Really, madam, I wouldn’t boast of it,’ said Tensal; adding, 
“Mrs. Berkeley, or Jones, or whatever her present name may be, is a 
lady of questionable past, who has figured in police courts, and is noto- 
rious for assisting at assignations.” 
* * % 


* * e 


Jack Montague obtained his divorce. ‘ Mrs. Berkeley ” had dis- 
appeared. Neither Wolfenhause nor Lucy could produce the letters 
they had received. These had been carelessly destroyed. Possibly, 
their production would not have been deemed evidence of innocence. 

The man and the woman went down from the court labelled and 
libelled. But Jack Montague did not know that in his wife’s pocket 
was another letter—that which he had received from Hastings.* He 
went his way brimming with schemes. She went hers, scheming also. 

Jack Montague was feeling anxious. The divorce meant that two 
thousand pounds had to be borrowed, and paid over to his late wife’s 
lawyer. eee had come to England. His talk was all of the heiress, 
how the Indian lawyers had been advertising for her, and of some mystery 
surrounding her identity. Then Hastings went off to the country, while 
Jack began to set enquiry agents to work, with the idea of finding out 
whether the heiress was being purposely “ kept dark.” 

Three weeks after Hastings’ departure, Jack received a letter from 
him. Its substance was that the writer had come across Miss Dorothy 
Wynne. She was a guest at the house of some good society people in 
Warwickshire. 

Jack Montague flung the letter to the floor. He had no assets 
beyond a few shillings. The lawsuit, and its financial consequence, 
were demanding more than he could borrow. He cabbed right away 
to Tensal, showed the letter, and obtained—not a loan—but the sum 
of two hundred pounds for the goodwill of his business. It was, rela- 
tively to the equitable sum, as the price paid by a “ fence” for a watch 
is to its true worth. Finally, he started for the town nearest the present 
residence of his intended wife. 

There were two ways, by either of which the love war could be 
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opened. He could write, and subsequently call, an avowed suitor ; 
or he could seek the society she frequented, and so meet her as if by 
chance. He preferred the latter course; but, in truth, he was not 
likely to have an opportunity of following it. Tensal could not assist 
him in this particular; so he applied to Hastings. The Anglo-Indian 
recognised the situation. Here was the moneyless and _ positionless 
nobody, whom the well-directed events of a month might transform 
into a county magnate. Hastings undertook the directing part of 
the business, and obtained for Jack Montague an invitation to a forth- 
coming exclusive ball. | 

At length that ball night came. Jack Montague, inwardly fevered 
with nervousness, and needing all his effort to maintain semblance of 
calm, lounged into the room, and sought with his glance the person of 
his guide. 

Hastings espied him. When he had come up, the Anglo-Indian 
whispered : 

“She is yonder, my boy; just behind that palm, talking to some 
doctor chappie. Come! Wecan drop on herthis way. It will look 
better than approaching her as if she were a house at the end of an 
avenue.” 

Jack nodded. He fingered his glove, and, slightly preceded by 
his companion, rounded the bank of palms. 

There came a glimpse of drapery, a womans white shoulder, the 
sound of Hastings’ voice saying, ‘‘ I wish to present 

Then the woman turned her face towards him, and, as the intro- 
duction was completed, Jack Montague took in the fact that before 
him, cold, haughty, and scornful, was the woman he had wronged ! 

Of the unseeing stare given him by the girl—of her ignoring look 
as she rose and walked away, placing her hand on the arm of Wolfen- 
hause; of the whirling lights, and flowers, Jack Montague recked as 
if they were but fragments of a dream 

Later, when newer facts came upon his knowledge, when he learnt 
that Lucy had been adopted as Dorothy Wynne, and had been given 
the name by which he had always known her on account of some old 
and very silly family quarrel ; when there sank into his consciousness 
the certainty that his scoundrelism had lured him to ruin, and given 
the woman he had schemed to discard freedom to accept the true love 
he had foully slandered—he grasped the truth that the devil redeems 
his promissory notes in false coin. ? 
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fF SJERHAPS one of our greatest pleasures in life is 
| afforded by a visit to a strange land, and no doubt 
the pleasure is enhanced or weakened in accord- 
ance with the age of the visitor. Regardless of 
age, however, our experience in respect to new 
people and new places is invariably the same. 
Have any of us ever found a new person, or a 
. —4 new place at all like what we expected? This, 
certainly, was my experience when I first visited Burma. I had read 
every book I could find about that interesting country, and discussed 
It with everyone I could meet who had ever been there; but oh! how 
different was the real Burma from what I had pictured it to be! For 
many years I had had a great longing to see Burma, and I tried in vain 
to get employed with the Expeditionary Force that annexed Upper 
Burma in 1885. 
It was not, in fact, until the spring of 1887 that I obtained a 
transfer from the Command of the Jubbulpore District to that of a 
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Brigade in the Upper Burma Field Force, with my headquarters at 
Mandalay. 

It is over twenty years since I first landed at Rangoon, but I well 
remember how surprised I was to find that beyond the ordinary bustle 
of commercial life there was no sign whatever that I was at the base of 
military operations which were still being carried on with the utmost 
vigour. 

° There are few sea-boards in the Far East where the bustle of com- 
mercial prosperity is more conspicuous than in this city of Rangoon, 
which, though, strictly speaking, not the actual deltaic town of the 
mighty Irrawaddy, is, nevertheless, the emporium of all its wealth, 
except, perhaps, its timber. 

At the time of which I write, the Government of the whole of Burma 
was in the hands of an officer of the Indian Civil Service, who was styled 
the Chief Commissioner. His permanent residence was in Rangoon, 
but his humble dwelling was merely a large Indian bungalow, sadly 
insignificant compared to the palatial Government House of the present 
day. Nevertheless, I was most hospitably entertained by the Chief 
Commissioner (Sir Charles Crosthwaite) for the few days I then stayed 
in Rangoon. ‘The railway was then open only as far as Prome, and, 
as the greater part of my journey from Rangoon to Prome was by night, 
[ saw but little of the country between these places. Subsequent ex- 
perience, however, enables me to say that it may be briefly described 


Bank of the Irrawaddy, 


Prome. 


Flotilla steamer ghat. 


Prome. 


as a richly-cultivated plain on both sides of the river, with distant ranges 
of low hills running more or less parallel with the river. 

It was a lovely bright morning as our train disgorged us on the 
river-bank at Prome; but I was a sad man as I embarked on board 
the Beeloo, the newest and fastest of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s 
steamers then plying between that port and Mandalay, for I had lost 
my faithful hound. He was travelling in the carriage with me and 
must have jumped out of the window, or got out at some station where 
the door was opened. Dear old Biffon! I was very miserable at the 
thought of losing him, for he had been my constant companion for many 
months, and was, moreover, much endeared to me by sad associations. 
He was, however, found all right and restored to me a few days after 
my arrival in Mandalay. 

As we had no ladies on board our steamer, the ladies’ cabin was 
assigned to me, and I found it fitted up with every luxury. Mosquito- 
curtained bed with spring mattress, the top of the bed on a level with 
two large port-holes ; electric lights; and last, and by no means least, 
nice new linen sheets, and softest of soft pillows. 

To the ordinary reader these seemingly effeminate dedi will no 
doubt appear strange, but to anyone who has travelled in the “ gorgeous 
East’ twenty years ago, they will convey an amount of comfort that 
he or she had often pined for in that country. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the plains of India, mosquito curtains are absolutely 
indispensable, and they are to be found in all hotels ; but spring mat- 
tresses and clean linen sheets are luxuries that were rarely if ever met 
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Al, andas we were. a. 
going against both | | 
wind and stream, Bee 
we had ‘amosten-} | | 
joyable . “journey | 
the whole way up| 
to Mandalay. 
Prome is a: pretty 
little tiver port, as 
‘will be seen from 
the. aoe fag 
photograph.I 
would here men- 
tion. that all the | - 
photographs which 
illustrate this 
paper are from 
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The recollection of On the Irrawaddy. 


_that delightful trip 
up the Irrawaddy 
is.as fresh in my 
‘Memory as if it had only been made a week ago. A charming 
dream I would gladly dream again, could I but fly to the scene of 
enchantment. — ue 
To my mind, ‘there are few things in Nature so suggestively 
_ impressive as a big river. How well I remember being filled with awe, 
and overpowered with great thoughts—all so indistinct, and impossible 
‘to express—when, as a boy, I found myself completely out of sight of 
‘all land, upon the sacred waters of the mighty Ganges, the first big 
tiver I had ever seen. And then, again, many years afterwards, how 
* powerfully that youthful, indistinct feeling of awe came back to me as 
-stood. before the glorious glacier beneath which that same mighty 
river trickled forth as a mere stream. | 
'. Here I now was upon another great river, and here that peculiar 
ensation to which I have just referred was further mystified by the fact 
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A reach of the Irrawaddy 
between Prome and Mandalay 


that the source of this mighty river has never as yet been accurately 
defined. And I remember, as this thought came home to me, thinking 
how analogous that feeling was to that which we experience when 
launched for the first time upon that mysterious maelstrom called 
Love, “ that powerful attraction,” as Shelley so well defines it, “‘ towards 
all that we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
within our own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek 
to awaken in all things that are, a community with what we experience 
within ourselves.” 

Like most big rivers the banks of the Irrawaddy are here and there 
interspersed with picturesque villages, the amphibious little urchins of 
which are to be seen at all hours of the day in a reckless state of nudity, 
either splashing one another in its muddy waters, or rolling on its sandy 
banks to dry themselves. The banks of this river are densely wooded 
in some parts, whilst in others they are bold, rocky cliffs almost entirel 
denuded of vegetation by reason of the violence with which the cliffs 
are washed by the river, and wind-swept by the incessant, lethiferous 
south-west wind. It is said to be enormously deep—in fact, fathomless 
in many parts; and certainly its violent eddies and whirlpools render 
it almost a hopeless river to fall into. Yet I have seen a deer swim 
right across it, at by no means its narrowest, or most placid reach. 

It would be almost impossible in a short article like this to describe 
at all accurately the varied features of the scenery one passes through 
in this voyage up the Irrawaddy from Prome to Mandalay; but I am 
hopeful that the accompanying sketches may give one some idea of 
its beauty and variety. 

The first place of any real interest one comes to is the site of the 
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very ancient city of Pagan, built, I was told,in the fifth century. The 
ruins of this old-world city of a thousand pagodas can still be traced 
for many miles along the left bank of the river; and it is a place well 
worth stopping at for a day or two. Under its ancient name— 
Aremattana—it remained the capital of Burma for nearly five cen- 
turies, but it was sacked by a Chinese army in 1285; and it was here, 
about eighty years ago, that the British army of Invasion—some 2,000 
bayonets all told—put to flight the entire Burmese Army numbering 
over 16,000 (so-called) fighting men. 

After leaving Pagan, the next place of interest we reach is the 
site of another ruined city—Ava—which was built by Thadomengbya, 
A.D. 1364. Of all_the sites chosen by the different Burmese kings for 
their respective capitals, Ava is in every respect undoubtedly the best. 

It was situated on the left banks of the two rivers, the Myitgne 
and the Irrawaddy, where the former joins the latter. As it thus com- 
manded the clear sweep of the two rivers, and was near, but not too 
close, to the foot of the Shan Hills, it was certainly a lovely and attrac- 
tive site; and the city ought to have been a healthy one. At the time 
it was built its strategic importance must also have been considerable, 
as the Myitgne, or “‘ little river,” as its name betokens, rises in the Shan 
hills, and it was from these Shan Hills, chiefly, that all the internecine 
warfare of former days arose. Even when I first knew this river, its 
thickly-wooded banks, and the villages that nestled within its almost 
impenetrable jungle, still harboured gangs of ‘‘ budmashes” and 
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‘* dacoits,” who gave us a lot of trouble; the complete suppression of 


whom took us a long time to accomplish. 

In bygone days, this placid stream, no doubt, was the haven of 
many a Royal yacht, or state barge, and the scene of many of those 
fiendishly contested boat-races which, in the days of regal splendour, 
were, we know, as much the annual Burmese tourney as is our Henley 
of to-day. We found this river invaluable to us for the first two or 
three years after our annexation of Upper Burma. We formed a base 
on its right bank at a place called Chwennepah, just where it debouches 
from the gorge in the Shan hills, from which we were able to supply 
all our outposts in those hills. Yarrow boats, and other light steamers, 
could ply freely between Mandalay and this base, so we used them for 
passengers as well as cargo. 

Proceeding on our journey, but a little way further up, we come 
across the remains of yet another Royal city on the opposite bank of 
the river. Beyond, however, the whitewashed pagodas which are still 
to be found all over the place, nothing now remains to show that the 
famous city of Segain once swayed beneath their shadow. 

Numerous writers have described in glowing colours the beauty of 
these hills, and I must admit that I have occasionally—notably at 
sunset—observed some interesting, almost lovely, colouring on them. 
Speaking, however, generally, I must say I always regarded them as 
mere dried-up sand-heaps, more or less woodless, entirely waterless, 
and devoid of any intrinsic beauty. 

The next place of historic interest we come to is Amarapura— the 
Immortal ”—situated on the left bank of the river. It had but a short 
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life, as it was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1810, and abandoned 
altogether in 1839 in consequence of an earthquake. At the time of 
my arrival, its ruined walls and buildings were being demolished, our 
utilitarian Government having sold, or given, all such débris for ballast 
on the railroad then under construction between Rangoon and Man- 
dalay. This was a wise, economical, and common-sense procedure, 
for, of course, all that was rich, or rare had long since been destroyed, 
or removed to the new Capital. 

What a travesty on a name was this Amarapura—“ The Immortal,” 
the ruins of which form the road over which the iron car of the long- 
despised, long-suffering Britisher now travels; whose Ambassadors, 
up to quite recent time had to kneel, shoeless, before the mighty Ruler 
of “ The Centre of the Universe.” When I reached the ruins of this 
city of the immediate past, there was little of any interest to be seen 
there. Nothing, in fact, except a monster bronze statue of Buddha 
in one of the old temples ; and a few houses still occupied by the women— 
the best weavers of the country—who, often working by night as well 
as day, used to supply that interesting market in Mandalay, known as 
the King’s Bazaar, with those many-coloured, lovely silks for which 
Burma is still renowned. | 

Very soon after leaving Amarapura we arrived at the port of Man- 
dalay, which, at the time of which I write, was, indeed, a busy scene, 
with numerous steamers and flats disgorging their varied cargoes for 
the maintenance of the Army of Occupation. The shore was bristling 
with fatigue parties of British and native troops from the newly-con- 
structed wooden barracks on the foreshore. And a large enclosure 
close by contained some carts, and quite a thousand or more transport 
mules and ponies. 

A dusty drive of two or three miles through the town, and across 
the city moat over a substantial wooden bridge, brought me to the 
treble-walled city of Mandalay, in the midst of which lies the far-famed 
palace of the recently-deposed king and his fiendish mother-in-law 
Supiya Lat. Renowned, alas! only for her infamy, and the complete 
sway she had over her daughter’s puppet of a husband, King Thebaw. 

The Burmese were supposed to believe that this palace was “‘ The 
Centre of the Universe,”’ but whether they believed it or not, they had 
always to speak of it as such in Court life. When I arrived there, I 
found it completely occupied by officers, and their offices; and the 
gorgeous apartments therein allotted to me had, I found, no attempt 
at privacy whatsoever, so, after a day or two I shifted to others 
of much less pretentious appearance, but which gave me some little 
shelter from the public gaze. The whole place was a mass of tinsel 
and glitter with bits of looking-glass adorning the roofs, walls and 
pillars of every room, except those where magnificent pillars of 
teak were painted vermilion, and richly bespangled with gold leaf. 
The general effect was gorgeously barbaric, when not ,actually 
tawdry; but one conspicuous drawback to the European mind 
and body was the utter absence of comfort. There was no thorough 
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ventilation, and the heat and stuffiness of the whole place was 
intolerable. 

b=; I shall never forget that first night I spent in Mandalay Palace, 
for if all these horrors were intolerable by day, they became desperately 
so by night, when I found I was expected to sleep amidst them on a 
cot without mosquito curtains. That being an impossibility, I spent 
the night as best I could in almost incessant clouds of cigarette smoke— 
(I should be sorry to say how many cigarettes I smoked that night)— 
perambulating those halls of barbaric splendour whilst sadly realising 
how little barbaric splendour and magnificence has to do with ease 
and repose. ' 

- I have beén a victim to the unrequited affections of the ubiquitous 
mosquito in all five continents of our globe, so I may perhaps claim 
to be somewhat of an expert in diagnosing the varied strength of her 
affection for the white man. The lukewarmness of the devotion of 
the few specimens one meets with in England, or generally on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, is mere child’s play compared with what I experienced 
in Egypt and the Cape of Good Hope. Whilst the African is flabby 
and sluggish, when compared with the lissome denizens of Sydney and 
Melbourne, the sting and buzz of our American cousin is decidedly 
severe and strong; but for genuine warmth of devotion, depth and 
overwhelming intensity of ardour in her attention to her slave, give 
me the mosquito of Asia. In India, where I have known her best, 
she is a genuine member of the. Society for the Suppression of Slug- 
gardism. And anyone who has ever tried to coax “ the fickle God” 
on, or near, the pelucid waters of the Wuller Lake of Kashmir, will, I 
am sure, agree with me in saying that that member of the Culex family 
excels all others for real wealth and depth of affection. 

At the time of my arrival in Mandalay, all Upper Burma was 


supposed to be in a state of warfare; and, certainly, the number of. 


guards and sentries all over the place gave one the idea that a vigilant 
enemy in force must be near at hand. Every gate of the city, now 
known as Fort Dufferin, was guarded by British or Indian troops; and 
a regular cordon of picquets and outposts encircled the country for 
miles. All the gates of the crenalated outer wall of the city was at that 
time surmounted by one of those charmingly artistic ‘“‘ Tees,” or pyrami- 
dical pagodas, which were then—if not still—the characteristic feature 
of the scenery in and around Mandalay. There were two other walls 
within this outer one—an enormously thick brick one immediately 
around the Palace, and, again, about twenty paces from it, yet another 
impenetrable one of magnificent teak uprights. Both these inner walls 
had been removed or were in process of being demolished before I left 
the country. These inner enclosures had entrances corresponding with 
those of the outer wall, and the palisade one had blockhouses which 
were manned by British soldiers. In fact, as I have already said, the 
whole place was an open-air arsenal of glittering bayonets, betokening 
, dread of imminent danger of being attacked. Yet the commercial 
ispect of the city and town, and the friendly bearing of their inhabitants, 
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seemed to belie the necessity for such extraordinary preparedness to 
meet an army which we know had no real existence. I had not been 
long in Mandalay before I discovered that there was a good deal of 
small game shooting to be had all round the country, and even in the 
immediate vicinity of the town itself. 

I found a congenial spirit in one of the engineers employed on the 
construction of the railroad between Rangoon and Mandalay, with 
whom I used to go out shooting a good deal, and not unfrequently we 
used to trolly out considerable distances after snipe, golden plover, 
and duck. 3 

One day we had such exceptionally good sport that it was quite 
dark before we gave over, and | found I had then to be trollied back 
to Mandalay all alone. I had only my shot gun with me, and I well 
remember realising what a dangerous journey that was, for I had some 
eighteen or nineteen miles to travel through some of the most densely- 
populated outskirts of the town. How easily those four lusty Burmans 
who were shoving me along could chuck me into the Myitgne as we 
crossed that river, or bolt into the jungle and send their friends to murder 
me. I might possibly dispose of one or two with my gun, but probably 
before I could do that I should have been disarmed and killed by a sudden 
rush in the dark. Nothing, however, of the kind occurred; on the 
contrary, as well as I could make out, they wanted to’ carry my gun 
and birds home for me when we had reached the end of our trolly road, 
and were delighted when I gave them the well-earned ‘ buckshish.” 
I mention this little incident to corroborate my statement as to the 
friendly bearing of the townspeople towards us. At the time of which 
I am writing, I was commanding the 1st Brigade of the Upper Burma 
Field Force, so had a lot of outposts under me, and the insurance of 
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their vigilance caused me and my staff some little anxiety. Except, 
however, some little expedition against an offending village, or recal- 
citrant “ Bo,” or chief, which I either conducted personally, or sent 
out under junior officers, our only real excitement arose from fires— 
mostly incendiary—and generally occurring at night. They were con- 
sequently very trying to both British and native troops, whose strength 
and endurance were more than sufficiently taxed by the severe guard 


duties to which I have referred, not to mention the additional hardships 
of bad climate, bad housing, and bad diet. 


Two further articles of Burmese reminiscence from the pen of Sir 


George Wolseley will appear in Tue IpLER for May and Fune. 
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The SHEER AND THE GOATS 


Two little darkies had gone walnutting, and after filling their pockets 
and everything else about them that would hold nuts, they started for home. 
Passing a cemetery, one suggested that,they go inside and divide the walnuts 
equally. In this the other agreed, and thereupon the two lads climbed the 
fence, dropping two walnuts outside as they were doing so. Piling the 
walnuts in a heap, they proceeded to make a division. While they were 
thus engaged, a negro came along the road, and, hearing voices in the ceme- 
tery, stopped to listen. And this is what he heard: “ Ab’ll tak’ thts one, 
“ Ab’ll tak’ that one,” “ Ab’ll tak’ this one,” “ Ab’ll tak’ that one,” “ Ail 
tak’ this one,” “ Ab’ll tak’ that one.” The darky’s eyes began to bulge. 
“ Fob de laws sake,” he exclaimed suddenly, “ de debbil and de Lawd’s 
dividin’ up de folk,” and taking to bis heels, he fled down the road. About 
a mile and a half away a white man rushed out and checked him as he 
sped. “Hold on there,” he shouted. “What's the matter? What are 
you running like that for?” “Ob, don’t stop me, boss, don’t stop me, q 
mus’ get away from hyah,” wailed the frightened negro. “ But what's 
the matter?” pursued the white man. “Oh, de debbil and de Lawd’s 
back in de cemeter’ up dar dividin’ up de folk. Lemme go, lemme go. 
“ Here, that won’t do. You will have to come back with me and see what 
is going on,” said the white man, and, taking him by the collar, he forced 
the darky to retrace his steps. When the two reached the cemetery, the 
voices were still going on: “‘ Ab’ll tak’ this one,” “ Ab’ll tak’ that one. 
Then suddenly one said: “ Now, we'll get the two outside, and we'll be 
done.” “ And they do say,” said the storyteller, “that the whtte man 
beat the negro running.” 


By Mrs. Irwin SMART 


Illustrated by Miss A. Hamilton Williams. 


Pe \ND did you dance three. dances running with 
fey him?” 

“Well, you see,” replied the elder Miss 

Humphreys with a conscious smile of satisfaction, 
“our steps suited so beautifully.” 
7 Jerry was silent. It seemed to her like a 
| beautiful fairy story—a glimpse into real life 
= such as she had so far only seen through the 
medium of an occasional novel. For in the days when Miss Geraldine 
Humphreys was simply just “ Jerry ”—twenty-five years ago in the 
early eighties—sixpenny reprints were unknown, and The Grange library 
consisted principally of the standard works, bound in calf, with a few 
old tattered “ yellow-backs ”’ hidden behind the lesson-books on the 
shelf in the schoolroom cupboard. 

But Miss Rhoda Broughton’s earlier works had somehow or other 
found their way into Jerry’s possession, and with her omnivorous appetite 
for light literature, the girl had devoured them with avidity. Her 
sister’s account of her triumph at the Billcaster County Ball reminded 
Jerry of certain scenes in “ Joan” and “ Nancy,” which had pierced 
her young soul with a strange sensation, a thrill of something almost 
painful in its intensity. 

“Oh, Judy, it must have been lovely!” Jerry gasped sympathetic- 
ally, clasping her knees as she sat on the summer-house table; “ and 
of course, he’ll come to see you?” 

“Oh, probably!” and Julia Humphreys hummed a bar of the 
“ Myosotis ” waltz, with what seemed to Geraldine positively heartless 
indifference. But then Judy was two-and-twenty—a great age—and 
she could hardly be expected to look at life in the same inexperienced way 
as her younger sister, who had only just passed her seventeenth birthday. 
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Miss Humphreys ‘glanced involuntarily in the glass, as she pinned 
back a golden curl, which had strayed from the mass of her beautifully 
“done” hair. The sisters were certainly a striking contrast. 

Julia, the elder, looked like some dainty shepherdess figure, who 
had walked straight off from a Watteau fan: her golden hair and pink- 
and-white complexion were at the zenith of their beauty ; in a few more 
years she might become passé, ordinary, commonplace—even coarse. 

y Geraldine’s long, lithe body gave promise of no such 
if7 fulfilment. Even should her figure become fuller, more 
_ rounded, it would only add to the Juno-like aspect of this 
beautiful girl just springing into womanhood with all the 
wonder of unfulfilled expectation in her dark, fathomless 
| eyes. Now she looked merely a slip of a girl with tousled 
black hair and long lanky legs, as she swung herself from off— 
it must be confessed—the table on which she had been sitting, 
and shook her dress straight like some Newfoundland dog aftera wetting. 

“I do wish you would tidy yourself a bit, Jerry,” the elder sister 
said, irritably. ‘ Just fancy if he were to come to-day—and find you 
in that mess!” 

“And is he coming really? Oh, Judy!” And Jerry turned 
round to face her sister, with eyes big from amazement at that lady’s 
indifference. 

“How can I tell?” was the rather ungracious reply. ‘“ Anyway, 
if he does, [hope he won’t see you looking such a fright as you do just now.” 

“Tm very certain he won’t have the chance! Here, Moss—come 
away, good dog, and we'll go and catch rabbits in the Shirley woods !” 

A prolonged whistle which caused Miss Humphreys to shut her 
shell-like ears with her taper fingers, brought two or three dogs helter- 
skelter on to the scene, and Jerry was off, to be seen no more for the 
remainder of the afternoon. 

She had barely disappeared round the corner, when Miss Hum- 
phreys’ admirer of the previous evening duly made his appearance. 
Richard Trescott had hardly stopped to analyse his feelings about the 
‘** Dresden China girl”? as he mentally called her. He knew she was a 
good waltzer, and a charming girl, said all sorts of nice things to a fellow 
that made him pleased with himself, amongst others asking him to 
call, and so here he was! 

‘“‘.’m so sorry father has had to go out,” said Julia, with a most 
becoming blush, “‘ but I expect he won’t be long.” Po | 

The day was perfect, the June roses perfectly intoxi- Ye 
cating in their fragrance, the birds maddening in their song. 
What wonder was it that Dick Trescott, with all the 
fervour of five-and-twenty, made the most of his opportuni- ~, 
ties, andopenly made love to the dainty damsel beside him? / 

They had forgotten the non-return of the never- — 
very-vigilant Mr. Humphreys, forgotten Jerry, forgotten. everything 
but that they were there together, to make the most of the summer 
day, the sunshine of life—the glory of youth. 
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‘Then you will allow me to come again?” said the young man, 
his big brown hand resting for a moment on the little pink-and-white 
fingers so perilously near. | 

“Qh, yes!” And Judy’s pale blue eyes looked into his. 

“Coo-ee!” cried a clear, young voice, like a note of g 

a thrush. “ Moss—you wretch !—Fanny, Jock—come here 
_—this moment ! ” hd Va 
““Who’s that?” cried Dick, starting to his feet. +¥ ii 

“Qh, it’s just—Jerry ”’—Miss Humphreys’ voice could Bt | | ; 
not hide the annoyance she not unreasonably felt — “my © diy 
sister Jerry.” | aN 
_ The culprit had entered the garden gate, and was com- 
ing towards them with a long swinging step. | 

“« Just—Jerry!” said the man, with strangely dilating eyes fixed 
upon the advancing figure.: “I didn’t know you had a sister.” 

“Qh, yes! Didn’t I mention her to you ?—she is quite a child. 
Allow me to introduce you—Miss Geraldine Humphreys, Mr. Trescott.” 

But during her walk with the dogs, Jerry had made it all up in 
her mind. Of course, for once true love was going to run smooth. This 
beautiful young man was to be the hero in this ideal love-story, her 
sister the heroine; it was all to move automatically towards a peal 
of wedding bells, when she would be bridesmaid, and wear a white 
dress, with a gold bracelet as a present from the bridegroom. 

Poor Jerry! In the after-days, that summer walk sometimes 
struck her as being the last day of her childhood. When Dick Trescott 
looked straight into her eyes, and held her hand for a moment in his 
strong clasp, she thought all her interest in this wonderful “ Prince 
Charming,” who had so romantically stepped straight into the picture, 
was owing to her sisterly affection. And he was even nicer-looking 
than Julia had described him to be! 

Jerry smiled brightly up into his face. 

“How do you do?” she said, with a feeling of joyful welcome to 
a new member of the family. 

But Dick Trescott did not speak. He was looking at Geraldine, 
the sister who had never even been mentioned. 

Three months later, and summer had given place to autumn, the 
fresh radiance of June to the glory of harvest. Early September though 

7 it was, there was a distinct touch of autumn in the air; 
the newly-reaped harvest-fields were a noticeable sign of 
the ingathering of the year, the brief day of summer was 
past, with its brilliant hours of irresponsible gladness ; the 
_world had reached the fulness of fruition. 

\_- It seemed even as if the half-defined sadness of autumn 

must have affected Geraldine Humphreys, as she walked 
across the stripped harvest field to the Shirley woods, where only three 
months before she had, on the memorable day of her first meeting | 
with Dick Trescott, hunted rabbits with the dogs. These canine friends 
seemed instinctively aware of some indefinable difference in the girl, 
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for ever and again Jock—most irrepressible of terriers—would bound 
back to her side dumbly asking for the stick to be thrown, which 
never before had failed him. 

But to-day Jerry was not in the mood for stick-throwing, or any- 
thing else which required much exertion of body. Her mind was too 
busily occupied. One would hardly have recognised the irresponsible 
Jerry of June in the tall young lady, who with sedate step and mani- 
festly longer skirts, 
walked across the 
fields to the Shirley 
woods. 

“TI must have 
| my dresses longer,” 
she had told her sister 
a month before. ‘“ Now I 
am nearly eighteen it is 
absurd to go about in a 
kilt.” . 

“Nearly eighteen! 
Are you really?” And 
Miss Humphreys raised 
her delicately arched eye- 
brows. ‘How you chil- 
dren do grow up!” 

A grunt was Jerry’s 
_ only reply; for once she 
“SX meant to have her own 
way, and she had it. 

*. The dogs found the extra length 
of the skirt very comfortable to he 
on, as they curled up beside the girl 
on the mossy seat she had chosen at 
, the foot of the old Shirley oak. 

oe What was wrong with their 
human playfellow to-day ? thought Jock, as he 
poked a wet nose into an irresponsive hand. 

Moss, the golden-brown spaniel, tethered 
his mistress effectually to the ground by sitting 
practically on the top of her, and, with pathetic - 

“DICK TREScoTT,Lookep) brown eyes gazing up into the face which never 

RNS ANEO HER EYES till now had-fatled to smile into his: Fanny, 
with greater diffidence, sat at a distance, but even to her frivolous 
feminine mind there was something wrong in the picture — something 
wanting in the landscape. 

Jerry, for once in her life, was oblivious of her canine companions. 
Mechanically she caressed Moss’s velvety ears, but her eyes were looking 
straight and unseeing into a future which suddenly had become too 

‘ricate for her young mind to unravel. The dark eyes had a troubled 
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look under the white brows so strangely knit together; whenever Jerry 
looked like that, it meant something serious the matter. 
‘““Of course, it will never do,” she said determinedly, half-aloud, 
’ to herself, “ to go and play such a low-down trick as to steal my sister’s 
lover—never, never! Why, I should deserve to be——” and she 
ground her heel into the mossy ground at her feet. — 
For the old, old story had repeated itself. The heart half-awakened 
by Judy’s Dresden China prettiness, had rushed to meet the more 


tempestuous spirit of the younger sister, and instead’ of Judy’s well- 
regulated and clearly-defined : 


emotions, it encountered the 
passionate affection, but 
dogged determination and 
Quixotic renunciation of poor, 
much-loving Jerry. Yes, it 

- was easy to say out here 
in the wood, with only the 
dogs for audience, that “It 
would never, never do,” and 
declare she must put this 
new disturbing element out 
of her life, but when it came 
to actualities, how was it to 
be done? 

Of course, she must go 
away—the ever-hopeful, but 
oft-times futile refuge of 
suffering humanity, and then “~~ 
Dick would speedily return ~~ 
to his first allegiance. But < 
how was she to manage it? 
Jerry knew only too well 
that her father would never 
hear of her going out into 
the world by herself 
at eighteen; it was 
not necessary, and in 
these. days girls 
generally stayed at a es, | 
home, unless they went out as governesses, which would have been quite 

_an absurd suggestion for one of Mr. Humphreys’ daughters. 

No; the future looked very grey to Jerry, as she tried hard to 
see into its shadows. The dogs had fallen asleep, Moss was snoring 
vociferously ; the world was still with the strange silence of autumn. 
Far away in the distance the sound of voices, and the rumble of a 
heavily-laden cart, came from the harvest fields. 

Suddenly Fanny, who was wide awake and had stationed herself 
as outpost, gave a warning bark of someone’s approach. In a moment 


‘* IN THE HALL SHE 
MET HER SISTER.’ 
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Jerry had sprung tu her feet, her heart thumping with apprehension. 
Dick Trescott was standing before her, protest written upon every 
feature of his face. 

“What do you mean by it?” he said hoarsely. 

Jerry had pulled herself together with an effort worthy of an older 
woman, and only the slight compression of her lips showed she was 
suffering from any unusual emotion. 

“Mean by what?” she said, forcing herself to look straight into 
his eyes. 

“Did I not tell you I was coming over to your house this morning ? 
What do you mean by running away 2 ‘i 

“You had Judy to entertain you.” 

66 Judy | 99 

There was a world of indignation in-the way the name was said, 
which would not exactly have pleased’ the elder Miss Humphreys had 
she heard it. 

“You know perfectly il it is not Judy, but you I want,” and 
his arm stole round her waist. 

“I know it was Judy you wanted last summer,” the girl said, 
wrenching herself free. 

“Nonsense! Who cares about last summer? Jerry—” and he 
tried to draw her towards him. 

“No, Mr. Trescott—there is to be no more of this.” 

“ Have you forgotten last night ? ” he whispered. 

“J have not forgotten that you k-kissed me—against my will— 
last night,” she said, very low. 

“* And—and you didn’t mind ? ” 

Jerry could not answer. Had not the memory of that kiss haunted 
her through the long, sleepless hours of the night ? She was not going 
to tell a lie. 

He held her in his arms now unresistingly ; she had struggled so 
Jong, | so unavailingly. 

“‘ Jerry, my darling—my darling! Promise you will marry me.” 
And he kissed the sweet mouth passionately. 

But Jerry was silent. Had she not resolved to go away, and who 
could blame her for having one little hour of summer when the long 
night of winter was so near? Of course, he would soon forget her, 
when she went away, and return to Judy, with but a dim remembrance 
of this passing madness. 

The outpost Fanny gave another warning bark. “‘ There is some- 
body coming,” cried Jerry, trying to free herself from her lover’s arms. 
‘‘'Take care—someone may be listening.” 

‘“¢ And who cares ? ” 

“Qh, yes!” And she stood before him with flashing eyes, and 
heaving bosom, a very Hebe of distress. 

“1 daren’t—I daren’t!” she panted. ‘ You do not know what— 
what it would mean to Judy,” and without another word she turned 
and disappeared among the trees. Trescott followed, calling aloud her 
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name, but he did not know the Shirley thickets as Jerry knew them, 
and soon gave up the search in despair. 

Meantime, Geraldine went home by the long way round. It seemed 
to take an interminable time to get there. Her legs felt as if they were 
giving way under her from the stress of emotion she had come through. 
In the hall she met her sister, who had just returned from a walk. 

In a moment Jerry knew something was wrong. Julia never had 
that glitter in her eye, unless there was. 

“What do you mean,” she said, in a voice bordering on a scream, 
“by saying that to him?” 

*‘ Saying what—to whom?” (Then Fanny’s bark had not been 
uncalled for; there was someone listening !) 

‘Surely it was bad enough to steal my lover from me, without 
giving me away like that!” 

- “ Like what ?” 

“You said—he did not know—‘ what it would mean to Judy.’ 
More fool I—ever to tell you anything about it at all; but I thought 
of you only as a child, not as a designing woman!” 

“Tam not a designing woman,” Jerry said, in a very low voice. 

Miss Humphreys gave a forced and rather unmusical laugh. 

‘* Few women are so successful in their designs,” she sneered. 

“T had no designs. I—I could not help his c-caring for me,” 
Jerry said brokenly. © | 

“Qh, yes! I suppose your superior fascinations were too strong 
for him ! ” 7 

‘““T have no fascinations,” the girl said humbly. Early training 
dies hard, and Jerry had been brought up to worship at the shrine of 
her elder sister. That she herself could in any way be a rival to Judy 
was something too absurd to think of. Dick’s passing fancy was, of 
course, only a temporary aberration of mind; he would soon regain 
his senses, when she—Jerry—went away. 

‘Certainly they are hard to see,” sneered Judy, “ but there’s no 
accounting for taste. You’ve won the race this time, evidently. All 
I ask now is that you'll have the good taste to marry your prize some- 
where where I am not obliged to be present.” 

But Geraldine hardly seemed to hear what she said. Her one 
idea was how to repair the wrong she had done—how to give her sister 
back her lover. It was a little mean of Judy to be so hard on her, but, 
of course, she did not know what she was suffering, and she would 
never guess. 

“Marry!” she said, with a laugh which recalled the old high- 
spirited Jerry. “‘ Indeed, I’m not going to be such a fool as to marry 
anyone!’’ And she ran quickly out of the house. 

By the garden gate Dick Trescott stood waiting. He was not 
going to let any nonsense come between himself and Jerry. ,, The idea 
that Judy—that little piece of Dresden China with whom he had _ had 
a passing flirtation—should have anything to say in the matter,’ was 
too ridiculous to be thought of for a moment. 
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“ Jerry!” he cried, intercepting the girl’s rapid progress. 

‘“‘Mr. Trescott, let me pass!” 

“Mr. Trescott, indeed! Say ‘Dick! [ll marry you.’ ” 

He held her close in his arms. The dusk of an autumn evening 
... was closing in upon them. The tempestuous spirit of the 

lonely, wild-natured girl felt a sudden feeling of calm 

and security. Here—here was rest and peace; outside 

in the world, which already seemed so hard, was pain, 

sorrow, disillusionment. : 


“No, no,” she sobbed, making an ineffectual effort to 


bis 


free herself. 

“Will you marry me, Jerry?” | 

“No,” she would have repeated again, ‘but the word stuck in her 
throat. | 

“Say yes,” said the dear voice temptingly in her ear. 

With a struggle which seemed to tear her heart from her body, 
Jerry made the decision which was to affect her whole life. 

“Let me go, and I will t-tell you,” she said, in a marvellously 
calm voice. 

The man loosened his hold, and stood facing her. 

‘Mr. Trescott,” she stammered, bravely looking into his eyes, 
“I cannot marry you.” | 

“Why ? Because—because of Judy?” 

The remembrance of her sister’s scornful words, “ giving me away 
like that,” flashed through the girl’s mind. She might not even tell 
him why she made the sacrifice. 

“No,” she lied, bravely, ‘‘ because—because ie 

“You do not care for me ?”’ There was terrible calmness in his voice. 

“Yes ; be-c-cause I do not care for you.” 

* * + * 
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It was twenty-five years later, and the fields were once more ripened 
to harvest near the Shirley woods where Geraldine Humphreys had 
long ago dreamt her short dream of sadly-distorted happiness. 

The landscape was little changed by the passing of a quarter of a 
century. Great Nature has a trick of perpetual youth, except in its 
magnum opus of humanity, and Miss Humphreys, who seemed in some 
inexplicable way to be haunted that day by memories of the past, was, 
in her appearance, the only evidence of the flight of time from now 
back to those long ago days when she was “‘ just—Jerry.” 

And yet time had not dealt hardly with Geraldine Humphreys. 
Many would have called the mature woman infinitely. more attractive 
than the half-formed girl. Her face had a serenity of expression amount- 
ing almost to sadness, except when the sense of humour which had 
saved Jerry in many a sad hour, flashed into life, and the deep grey 
eyes sparkled with merriment. That she was still Miss Geraldine 
Humphreys was a source of wonder to many, of bitter regret to the 
two or three men who had dearly loved this strangely irresponsive 
woman, who seemed to have no love to give them in return. 
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The elder sister had been so different, people said. She was always 
ready for a flirtation, and married at an early age a man certainly con- 
siderably older than herself, but everything that was desirable in the 
way of financial position. . na 

For Judy wasted no time in idle regrets about Dick Trescott, after 
he made his dramatic disappearance out of the little world in which 

; he had blazed the comet of that 
season, five-and-twenty years ago. 
From the time Jerry told him the lie 
which had never ceased to torment 
her sense of right, and which brought 
its own Nemesis by its utter futility 

in serving the purpose she 
had meant it to fulfil—from 
that time, Dick Trescott had 


f ' never been seen in Midshire, 


7 i 

| and a half-faded rose sent 
every Midsummer’s 
‘ Day, inremembrance of 
one she had once given 
him upon that day, 
during the brief sum- 
mer of their lives, was 
the only sign to Geral- 


dine that he was still 
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alive. | 

What could it be brought 
his memory so distinctly back 
to Miss Humphreys on this 
day, as she walked across 
the harvest field to the little 
cottage, which, since her 
father’s death, she had occu- 
pied ? 

A girl was standing in the 
gateway as she entered —a girl, Jerry 
thought with a sudden pang, such as she 
had. been five-and-twenty years ago. 


‘Aunt Geraldine! Aunt Geraldine ! 
19 


** DICK TRESCOTT 
STOOD WAITING.’ 


J Ware 


os I’ve got such a piece of news for you 

Maisie had always been Geraldine’s favourite among her nieces. 
She was least like Judy of the family of six with which that virtuous 
matron had presented her husband. 

“My darling! Yes?” she said interrogatively. 

**D’you know—he has spoken—and—and—we’re engaged!” the 
girl said, hiding her blushing face on her aunt’s shoulder. 

Geraldine Humphreys suddenly felt the world grow grey. It was 
not that she was jealous of her niece’s happiness—not that a selfish 
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thought once dimmed the mirror of her unselfish life; but the world 

seemed horribly unequally divided. It would not be human—not to 

rebel sometimes. But Maisie knew of no such shadow on the sun- 

shine of her aunt’s loving congratulations. 
* * * +* * 

Geraldine Humphreys sat quite alone, thinking, when her niece 
left her. She felt a little bit as if she had come through some crisis 
in her life—the crisis which, sooner or later, must come to all who live 
to see it—of realisation of the passing of life—of youth—of happiness— 
worst of all, of hope. 

What a mess she had made of her life, was the dominant note of 
her reflections! Why in that long ago time had somebody not pointed 
out to her the utter uselessness of her sacrifice ? 

What a difference it would have made! It seemed a platitude to 
_ say so—a totally superfluous criticism on the loneliness of her life. 
For Geraldine Humphreys was not one of those bachelor women who 
are’ contemptuous of ordinary human emotions. She never denied 
that, though for her the path of life was a lonely way. It would not 
have been happier otherwise, though none of the chances she had had 
of matrimony ever appealed to her sufficiently to cause her to change 
her lot. They all seemed so different from—ah! that was it !—so 
different from—Dick. x, = 

Why did he haunt her thoughts so obstinately to-day? It was 
foolish to remember a time surely long enough ago to be forgotten. 
She must go and tell her little maid to get tea—her lonely tea. She 
wished she had made Maisie wait to keep her company, but, after all, 
the girl’s exuberance was 4 little trying—though, of course, perfectly 
natural—perfectly natural—under the circumstances. It must be so 
charming to make an engagement of which everybody approved, and 
an involuntary sigh escaped from the sweet mouth. 

As she rose to go into the house, Geraldine saw a man coming 
towards her up the path—someone, apparently, quite strange, and yet 
whose figure had an oddly familiar look about it. 

‘“*Miss Humphreys, I believe ? ” | 

Miss Geraldine gave a little gasp—there was something in the 
glance of the blue eyes—was she going out of her mind through this 
foolish fit of retrospection which had overcome her to-day ? 

“ Dick ?”? she murmured, as one in a dream. 

“Then you do remember me—Jerry ?” 

The old name, unheard for so many years, brought back in an 
overwhelming flood the recollections which had tormented her so sorely 
all day. She felt suddenly stricken specchless, as if the twenty-five 
years had slipped away, and she was again—just—Jerry. 

‘Remember you ?” 

The lines smoothed off her face; the light of youth came into her 
eyes. It was a miracle which transformed her into a girl again. 

**You have come back,” she faltered, “ why?” 

“Why ? You know—for what I have always wanted, just-Jerry.” 
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THE QUEEN’S CHAMPION 


Totp By Mrs. KEnnpALL PARK | 
Illustrated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 


Being the fourth of our series of ancient Catalonian legends. It dates 
from the twelfth century. Very, different from the gloomy legends of 
the earlier period, 1t 1s a well constructed and romantic tale of Love 
and Chivalry. “ 

i. 

HE year 1118 was drawing to a close, and the long 
grey shadows of night crept out of the vague blue 
CAREX of the East and stretched across to the glowing 

Cet West. 

PAS ieee Gaal Within the Palacio de los Condes many a 
SR ATS light already shone through the stained glass of 
ee the Gothic windows; but here in the garden, 
SB £24 where Count Berenguer and some of his courtiers 

wandered, day still lingered. 
As the, deepening shadows chased each other through the bare 
branches of the almond trees, or hid in the rich dark foliage of the orange 
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grove, where the golden fruit held the crimson glory of the Western 
sky, the Count turned his steps down the white path which led to the 
bottom of the garden. Beyond it lay the walled-in city with its steep 
narrow streets, low-roofed houses, its churches and convents, and the 
Roman walls studded with many a keep and tower. It was winter, 
and the air, now that the sun had set, was cold and keen, but the Mediter- 
ranean lay still and blue, like a glassy lake. 

Many a noble prince had walked this garden before him, but none 
more famed or more beloved for his doughty deeds than Count Beren- 
guer III., the ruler of Barcelona—the “ City of the Counts.” 

From the busy arsenal down by the sea the sounds of work had 
ceased, and only occasionally the song of a workman reached him faintly 
where he stood. 

He was still listening to the dying sounds of the working day, when 
he was advised that a jongleur from distant lands craved admittance 
to his presence. 

The Count assented, thinking that this was one of those poor buffoons 
who, in those days, wandered from castle to castle and from court to 
court ever ready to divert and*to amuse with tales and tricks, or to 
spur to deeds of glory with story or song of love and chivalry. 

But when the jongleur was admitted, the Count and his companions 
were surprised to see that he was no ordinary fool dressed in stripes 
and bells, but a man of years, clothed in black and bearing emblazoned 
on his back and breast the crest and colours of the Royal House which 
he evidently served. 
| There in the white path the stranger knelt at the feet of the Count 

and sued for a hearing. 

‘“‘ Rise, my friend, and tell thy tale,”’ said Berenguer, graciously. 

Up sprang the jongleur, and, addressing the Count and his courtiers, 
cried in a loud, firm voice: 

“OQ noble Count, Barons, Knights, I am the humble servant of 
the most gracious Empress Matilda, daughter of the King of England 
and spouse of the Emperor Henry V. of Germany. 

‘“My noble mistress languisheth in a dark prison, bearing with 
resignation the sorrow and suffering caused by the foul calumny of 
two powerful nobles of her court. | 

‘‘ These felonious knights accuse my sweet mistress of faithlessness— 
she who is as pure as the prayer of a little child and as chaste as the 
first light of morn! Her lord hath given ear to the wicked ones, and 
to save herself from his vengeance the unhappy Queen hath called for 
the ‘ Judgment of God,’ trusting in the Almighty not to forsake the 
innocent. 

“The Emperor hath withheld the lightning of his anger for a 
year and a day, and if at the end of that time no champion cometh 
forth at Cologne, and in the open list doth challenge and overthrow 
her accusers, then, alas! my poor mistress must perish at the stake. 

‘‘ While she weeps in her dark prison, I, her unknown vassal and 
‘tumble servant, have wandered from court to court endeavouring to 
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rouse the fire of chivalry. But, alas! Chivalry is dead, and I have 
sought in vain! So far no man hath undertaken to fight for the good 
cause. Hither I have come at last because I have heard that this is 
a rich and beautiful city where an army of heroes rest beneath the crown 
of laurels which their prince hath known so well how to weave. 

“Ah! noble lords, the poor jongleur hath sought the highest in 
the land. Shall he sue in vain? Must he return to his unhappy 
mistress and tell her that in all the world of Knighthood there is not 
one will unsheath sword and buckle shield on her behalf?” 

As he finished speaking, the messenger’s eyes were filled with tears 
which chased each other down his furrowed cheeks, and his thin hands 
were raised in mute supplication. | 

Several courtiers sprang forward to speak, but at a sign from the 
Count they kept silence. | 

“Good jongleur,” said Berenguer, “‘ when is the day fixed for the 
‘ Judgment of God’ ?” 

“Woe is me! In two months and a day the Empress must perish 
at the stake unless there is one who will fight for her.” 

‘Haste then,” said the Count, ‘‘ return to Cologne, and bid the 
noble lady dry her tears, for thou hast come to a land where all men 
are knights; here thou hast found not one champion of the innocent, 
but ten—twenty! Return to thy native land, jongleur, for Ramon 
Berenguer doth pledge thee his word that thither a champion shall go 
from Barcelona. Who he will be I cannot say, for—see, read in the 
eyes of all present—each one would be the lady’s knight. I will not 
tell thee, then, who shall champion her, only that one shall go from 
this Court who will doso.... Take this,” continued the Count, drawing 
his jewelled glove from his hand, “ give it to thy Royal mistress and 
bid her cast it in the face of her accusers. To retrieve my glove and 
to honour my word every knight of my Court would go unto the world’s 
end.” 

And that same evening, with joy in his heart, the jongleur quitted 
Barcelona and set forth on his journey homeward. 


II. 
“eel UEEN MATILDA leaned against the damp wall of 


ov! a dungeon in the ancient castle. 
pe It was’ night time and the cell was in darkness. 
Through the iron grating of the window she could 
see a few stars sparkling in the deep dark blue of 
Yom}: the heavens. She could hear the ceaseless flow 
oe an of the Rhine as its waters washed past, lapping 
meee} =the sides of her prison—those deep waters which 
sometimes filled her with terror and sometimes touched her poor 

weary heart; with joy. 

Many and many a day, as she watched its ceaseless flow, she had 
seen the Rhine-gold glitter and gleam as it danced past in the sunlight, 
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and the low sweet voices of the Rhine-maidens had sung to her a song 
of hope, or rising shrilly, had told of a sudden pang of despair. 

But to-day, through all the long, long hours, the gold had remained 
hidden in the depths of the river and the maidens’ voices did not reach 
her. And now it was night; again and again the monotonous swish- 
swish of the river was broken by the splash of oars as a boat went 
past. Once the hoarse cries of men and the cracking and scraping of 
dry sticks and branches against the castle walls broke the silence. 

Faintly, very faintly, the echo of voices, of crowding feet, reached 
her, and she knew that the townsfolk were gathering to witness the 
preparations for the awful morrow. | 

_ Suddenly, with quivering lips and trembling hands, she clung to 
the iron bars of her prison and watched the waning moon rise behind 
the dark cathedral tower. . .. Now the silver beams kissed the trees 
on the far bank of the shimmering water, where the tall spire pointed 
heavenward. . . . Now the roofs of the distant houses were flooded 
in light... . 

How beautiful was the world beyond these horrible walls—ah, 
how beautiful! But the God Who had made it so had forgotten her, 
and to-morrow at noon—if no champion came forward to prove her 
innocence, she would be burned at the stake. 

Ah, me! How youth clings to life! There was a deadly pain gnaw- 
ing at her heart as she drank in the beauty of the scene before her. Two 
great tears rolled slowly down her white cheeks, but her. lips were tightly 
closed and no sound escaped them. Life—out there—was beautiful— 
so beautiful ...! And of her—to-morrow there would be nothing 
left to the world but—the memory of a.stained name! This thought . 
burned suddenly into her soul and all others became as nothing. Was > 
she to quit the beautiful world so? Was she? With a low, pitiful 
wail she buried her face in her hands. The injustice of it—the cruel 
injustice. ... Ah! she had forgotten. What was this she carried in 
her bosom? But the eleventh hour had come—was passing 

Long minutes passed, the moon had risen higher in the heavens, 
and the pale rays were already stealing across the bare floor of the cell. 

Daily the Queen heard the iron bolts which barred her door fall 
with a loud clang; the rusty key groaned in the lock; and then her 
jailor entered, followed by a monk, who, taking the lantern from him, 
set it upon the deal table against the wall. 

“Leave us, good friend,” he said; and silently the jailor with- 
drew and closed the door. 

There was something of pride, and something of rebellion, and yet 
a lurking hope in the eyes Matilda fixed on the holy man. He had 
come to shrive her, she thought. 

From under his brown cowl the monk looked searchingly at her. 

In the dim light of the prison he thought she seemed not of this 
earth, so slight her form, so lovely her sad, sweet face. 

The hair falling loose about her shoulders seemed like a mantle of 
gold fain to conceal her coarse prison garb. 
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“‘ Daughter,” he said, gently, ‘‘ having heard of thy sorrows, I have 
travelled far, desirous to hear from thy lips the truth.” 

He took up the lantern and held it so that its light fell full upon 
the Queen’s pale face. 

‘Thou art innocent ? ” 

“‘ Before God I am innocent,” she replied. There was mute appeal, 
but there was also truth, in the violet eyes she turned upon him. 

“And yet—to-morrow the year and a day expire—to-morrow you, 
the Queen, must perish in the cruel flames unless a champion there is 
who will fight thy calumniators! Is it so, daughter ?” 

“Tt is, good father. For a year and a day I have languished within 
these walls ... but... I have no fear.” 

‘““No fear, daughter? And the time is short. Already the stake 
is prepared.” 

She shivered. 

“God will not forsake the innocent,” she replied bravely, and, 
looking up, met the dark, unfathomable eyes of the monk—eyes and 
face alight with pity. 

“Oh! that man, looking into thine eyes, Queen, could be of so 
little faith ! ” 

“My faith would be dead but for this,” she said, “ and by this 
gage, which he sent me, the ruler of a far-off land hath sworn that a 
knight from his Court shall be my champion.” 

The Queen drew from her bosom a jewelled glove. The light of 
the lantern shone on the pearls and gold with which it was sewn, and 
a large ruby on the gauntlet seemed like a fiery eye. She spoke with 
the simple faith of a child, and, after a moment, replaced the glove in 
her bosom. 

A cold gust of wind suddenly extinguished the lantern which the 
monk still held in his hand, and only the silver moonbeams danced 
on the stone floor and caressed the Queen’s golden hair and pale cheek. 

“‘ Dost thou fear Death, daughter ? ” the monk asked gently. 

“Ah, no, good father. To-night, for a little while, I regretted the 
beautiful world; but—I have tasted the sweet and the bitter of Life, 
and—Death hath no sting—but, that my lord should doubt me—that 
is the sting... . !” 

“The sting shall be removed, sweet Queen, and to-morrow thy 
lord shall sue to thee for pardon!” 

As he spoke, the monk put his hand to his throat, unfastened 
the button and cord of his habit, threw back his cowl, and the next 
minute the Queen saw standing before her not a monk, but as gallant 
a knight as ever fought in the cause of fair lady. 

In the first moment of startled surprise, Matilda fell back a step, 
then a great cry of joy escaped her, and she sprang forward with shining 
eyes and threw herself at his feet. 

‘Oh, thank God! thank God! Now shall my innocence be 
proved!” she sobbed, the long agony of suspense, of pent up feeling 
giving way at last. 
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The knight raised her gently, and led her to the rough wooden 
bench under the window. 

‘* Fair Queen,” he said, ‘‘ I have travelled far to redress thy wrongs 
and thank Heaven that I am not too late! But I wished to hear the 
truth from thy lips that I might fight for thy cause with greater faith.” 

Then the Queen asked him if he had indeed come from the Court 
of the famous Count Berenguer in that distant land of which her faithful 
jongleur had told her. | | 

*O Queen, before I tell thee my name, swear thou wilt not reveal 
it till three days after to-morrow.” 

‘* IT swear,” said the Queen. 

** Know then,” said the knight, ‘that I am Berenguer, the ruler 
of Barcelona and sovereign Count of Catalonia. Each one of my knights 
would have come in my stead, but I was resolved that none but the 
sovereign of the land should fight for the wronged Queen.” . 

Just at that moment the bells of the cathedral chimed the hour 
of midnight. | 

Hour after hour for many weeks and months the beautiful Queen 
had listened to those bells, and lately each stroke had spoken to her of 
death ; but now she heeded them not, and when presently the knight 
left her, she went over to the window and remained long gazing out 
at the world beyond theiron bars. The glitter of the Rhine-gold and 
the voices of the Rhine-maidens made the blood dance through her 
veins, and she clapped her hands for joy. 


IIl. - 
was noon the next day. 

Outside the city an immense tiered enclosure 
had sprung up in a night, where thousands of 
people had gathered to witness the forthcoming 
*¢ Judgment.” 

At one end, from his canopied chair of state, 
the Emperor, grim and white, looked down upon 
a dark sea of heads, where many a coloured hood ot | 
fair dame, or flashing headpiece of man-at-arms caught the morning 
sun 


Banners and streamers marked out the lists, while two gaudy 
marquees, with fluttering pennons, showed where the accusing knights 
had pitched their tents. 

One cursory glance, which comprehended as in a dream the gay 
hoods, the flashing helmets, the anxious, expectant faces of the swaying 
multitude, then Henry’s eyes became tiveted upon the huge scaffold 
opposite him, on which four men with lighted torches waited, ready 
at a sign to set fire to the faggots piled round the stake, near which 
the Empress Matilda stood surrounded by guards. 

She stood with her hands loosely clasped before her, and her cyes 
raised to Heaven. Now and again the light breeze played in the cloud 
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of golden hair which fell like a mantle around her, or, stirring the hem 
of her grey prison gown, showed the bare white feet beneath. 

Never had she seemed so lovely, and the Emperor, looking on the 
fair face, marvelled that there was nought of fear in it, and suddenly 
a thrill of doubt chilled his veins lest, after all, the Queen were innocent, 
and yet—and yet | | 

For the third time there was a flourish of trumpets, and the herald- 
at-arms proclaimed the Emperor’s edict, that unless a champion came 
forward and overthrew the Queen’s accusers, she must perish in the 
flames. 

And none came. oe A 

The long death-like silence of expectancy was broken. A wave 
of uneasiness held the people, and a confused murmur swept like a 
sudden gust over the great multitude. 

The Emperor paled on his throne, and only Matilda seemed calm 
and resigned, as some saintly martyr of old, while, but a few paces from 
her, the executioners stared at their flaring torches with dim eyes. 

Would no one come? Would no one come to fight for her ? 

The sun had long passed its zenith, and its brilliant rays bathed 
the houses and towers of Cologne in a flood of golden light and shimmered 
on the broad river sweeping past the castle. 

Henry rose from his gilded chair, and, in a loud voice, which yet 
shook strangely, commanded that the clarions sound for the last time. 

There was a breathless stillness as the long, loud, vibrating blast 
rang out, and many a fair lady seated in the gaily-decorated stands 
which stretched on either side of the centre of the arena, turned faint 
with dread. But even before its Jast echoes had died away, the notes 
of a silver bugle sounded sweet and clear in answering call, and the 
next moment a knight in full armour, mounted on a jet black war- 
horse, rode into the arena. 

A deafening burst of applause and a long hum of admiration broke 
from the multitudes at sight of the gallant figure and rich armour of 
the newcomer, who, riding up to the stand where sate the judges, an- 
nounced that he had come to redress the wrongs of the Queen, and 
desired to encounter her accusers in the lists either singly or together 
as the judges should decide, since an honourable knight need have 
no fear of two wicked ones. 

Thereupon the judges decided that the stranger should meet his 
opponents singly, so, gravely inclining his head to the Emperor, he took 
his place at the further end of the arena. Then, amid a loud flourish 
of trumpets, the first of the Queen’s accusers rode into the lists, and 
a great hush fell over the people as the two knights faced each other. 

The Emperor’s honour and his consort’s life were at stake} 

There was a palpitating silence as the marshal dropped his glove, 
and the next moment the two steel-clad horsemen met with a crash 
before the Emperor’s stand. 

The unknown knight endured the shock as though welded to his 
horse, and fire sprang from his shield, but before the frightful thrust 
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of his practised lance the German whirled out of his saddle, and rolled 
over and over on the ground. 

In a second the stranger had dismounted from his charger, and, 
sword in hand, ran to make his foe confess himself vanquished ; but 
ere he could reach him the fallen knight had expired. 

See—a thousand waving scarves, fluttering kerchiefs, tossing caps ! 
Hark to the thunder of frantic delight as the Queen’s champion, 
remounting his horse, resumed his stand and awaited the second of 
his opponents. 

But he came not! Seized with panic.at sight of his dead com- 
panion, and perhaps at the voice of conscience, the craven knight flew 
to the Royal stand, and, throwing himself at the Emperor’s feet, con- 
fessed the Queen’s innocence and his own perfidy. 

Wild and confused was the scene that followed. The Emperor’s 
voice was drowned in the din. Roaring with joy, the multitude rose 
in a mass, and, springing into the enclosure, destroyed the scaffold 
on which the pyre was raised; they fell upon the false knight, and 
with all the savage lust of tigers put him to death;-. then, turned, a 
great seething mass, to bear away in triumph the Queen and her vic- 
torious champion; but the unknown knight had disappeared, and 
none could say whither. 

So they bore the Queen in pomp back to the castle where the grounds 
were flooded with golden light, and in the sparkling river the Rhine- 
maidens murmured a song of joy. 

On the threshold Henry awaited his Queen, and before all eyes 
knelt and begged her forgiveness for his little faith and all the suffering 
he had caused her. 

Joy and festivity swayed the kingdom, and only the absence of 
the valiant knight saddened the Emperor. 

At last, Matilda told him that she knew the name and rank of her 
deliverer, but. had promised not to reveal them till three days. after 
the contest. 

So on the third day, Henry besought her to tell him, and when he 
heard that none other than the famous Sovereign Count of Barcelona 
had come from so distant a land to champion an unhappy lady and 
to restore to an Emperor his honour, he cried : 

“OQ Queen! Such chivalry and virtue are in this Count, who hath 
restored to thee thy liberty and to me my honour and happiness, that 
thou mayst not rest until thyself hast travelled to his land and brought 
him hither once more that I may duly honour him.” 

So, accordingly, within a very short time of her reinstatement, 
~ Matilda set out on her journey southwards with a great retinue of nobles, 
and knights, and ladies, and prelates, who, on the fiftieth day after 
leaving Cologne, reached the Pyrenees, and at the town of Perpignan 
they paused to rest, for the Empress and her ladies were greatly 
wearied. 

Thus it happened that one day, when the midsummer sun blazed 
down upon the steep narrow streets of Barcelona, Count Berenguer 
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sat in a room in his palace and listened to a messenger who brought 
him tidings of great import. 

All morning he had heard the petitions of many and sundry; tales 
of grievances, of wrongs, complaints great and small; but now he listened 
to the voice of gratitude which, for being so rarely heard, sounded 
strangely sweet, and he was exceeding glad to hear of the beautiful 
Queen’s approach. 

Soon throughout palace and city there was chattering and laughing 
and hurrying hither and thither. There were pleased, excited faces, 
and important faces, as, in obedience to the Count’s commands, all 
manner of feasts and entertainments were prepared in honour of the 
Empress Matilda. At dawn, the next day, Barevak} set forth to meet 
her, accompanied by the bravest knights and fairest ladies of his Court. 

Old chroniclers assert that the two brilliant companies met at 
the ancient town of Gerona and travelled back to Barcelona together. 
And lo! all along the route for twelve miles before reaching the ‘‘ City 
of the Counts,” the road-side was set out with tables joined one to 
another and laden with food and wines wherewith the Royal travellers 
and their suites might refresh themselves. So many and so varied were 
the delicacies, so luscious the fruits, and so sparkling the wines, that 
‘“‘The Table of Barcelona” has been proverbial ever since. 
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I SHALL NOT WAKE 


(Answer to “A Serenade’) 
By Durrietp BENDALL 


I shall not wake,—tho’ silver-clear 
The music that the thrushes make, 
It will not touch my dreaming ear, 
I shall not wake. 
But if—what time the dawn-winds shake 
The crystal mirror of the mere, 
And diamond dewdrops all forsake 
Flower-cradles that they held so dear— 
Your songs across the stillness break— 
Ah, love, you have no need to fear, 
I shall not wake. 


THE REVENGE OF 
THE MARQUIS D’ANCY 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By Mrs. BEARNE 


-_ Author of ‘‘A Leader of Society at Napoleon's 
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oy | ae | aNE FURY of the Revolution raging over France 


oh! Bs had, so far, spared the ancient Chateau 
Ra ts pee d’Ancy ; and after a long, hot summer’s day in 1792, 
a the afternoon sun was burning on the western front, 

‘ with its still unbroken windows, unshattered turrets, and 
quiet garden. Masses of stately trees threw long shadows over the 
grass, and the splash of the fountain on the terrace sounded as lazy 
and peaceful as it had done any time in the last hundred years ;_ since 
it was placed there by Raoul d’Ancy to please his young wife after 
the birth of his heir. 

No such cause for rejoicing had fallen to the lot of his descendant, 
the present Marquis d’Ancy; for, although he had been married five 
years, neither son nor daughter had appeared to bear the name and 
inherit the lands and chateau of his ancestors, and disappointment, 
which year by year kept increasing in his mind, was Padered more 
acute by the ever-present reflection that the heir resumptive to the 
family honours and estates was the younger brother he hated and whose 
son he regarded with jealous dislike. But, however all this may have 
added to the natural moroseness of temper, and the cold reserve of his 
manner, there was one person who, in his eyes, could do no wrong, 
in whose presence his whole nature seemed to change, whose love was 
the delight and compensation of his life. 

From the day when he first saw Lucile de Saint-Romain he had 
loved her with the passionate adoration sometimes to be met with in 
men of his stamp, and the blind credulity which worships its own illu- 
sions. For Lucile was neither angel nor saint, as he had imagined her 
when he saw her at the church of a neighbouring village with her parents— 
a girl, almost a child, just home from the convent. Could that tall, 
slender form and bright golden hair, those great, innocent, blue eyes 
and delicate features, that complexion like a lily, belong to an ordinary 
mortal? And yet they did. Lucile, though by no means of a bad 
disposition, was no more capable of returning or even of understanding 
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the devotion that was lavished upon her than a kitten, or a baby, or a 
canary bird. Not half so much as a faithful dog, who will follow and 

fight for and die with his master. , 
She had received with a mixture of pleasure and fear her parents’ 
announcement that her marriage was arranged with the Marquis d’Ancy, 
an unexpected piece of good fortune, for the Baron de Saint-Romain 
was poor, had several children, and could only give his daughters a 
small dowry. That she was sixteen and Armand d’Ancy thirty-seven 
appeared to her no objection; if he had been seventy she would have 
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‘ ‘“ ARMAND, I AM DYING, FORGIVE ME!’”’ 

married him just the same had her parents desired her to do so. As 
it was, she rather admired the tall, dark, distinguished-looking man, 
who was eager to give her whatever she wished for, who poured un- 
accustomed flattery into her willing ears, loaded her with costly presents, 
and gave her an importance and consideration she had never before 
enjoyed. | | 

After their marriage all seemed to go well, all but the one disappoint- 
ment which they both hoped time might remove. Meanwhile, Lucile, 
gentle, sweet-tempered, and submissive, delighted with the comparative 
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splendour of her new home, her costly possessions, the money at her 
command, the social gaieties of Paris and the country, and the unvarying 
indulgence of her husband, was always charming, bright, and affec- 
tionate with him; no cloud had ever risen between them. And now 
she lay dying, after a few days’ illness which had come 
on suddenly just as her husband was debating in his 
mind whether they were still safe in that remote province, 
or whether it would be wiser to cross the not very distant 
frontier of Germany, out of the reach of the terrors and 
DD Mm dangers of the Revolution. 
AS ayn The window was open, and the curtains drawn back 
from the great bed, in which Lucile was lying, as white as 
the linen and lace upon which her golden hair fell in rich masses. 
Armand, who had a short time before been kneeling by her, his head 
bowed in despair upon the silken coverlet, now stood looking down upon 
her, his face deathly pale as her own with an expression she had never 
seen before. 
“‘ It was three years ago,” she whispered, “‘ and ever since I have 
known no peace. I have repented so deeply. Armand, forgive me! ” 


An oath broke from his lips. 


** And how I loved you!” he exclaimed. ‘ And so it has all been | 


a lie! And I, fool that I was, I believed you loved me!” 

“T did! I do!” was the hurried, low-spoken answer. ‘It was 
a moment of madness. Yes! I was mad. I have nothing but love 
and gratitude for you—you have always been so good to me.” 

“Gratitude ! ” he exclaimed, with scorn. ‘ As to love, you do not 
know what it means! And you ask me to forgive—this /” 

“Armand! [I am dying. Forgive me!” 

He looked at her in silence for a moment ; then, throwing himself 
on his knees by the bed, exclaimed : 

“Yes, I forgive you! Have I ever denied you 
anything you asked me? But now tell me, who——?” 

“Ah! do not ask me!” cried Lucile, in terror. 
“What does it matter now?” 

** Tell me,” he repeated, “‘ if you wish for my for- 
giveness. What do you fear?” 

“A duel! You will fight, and your blood or his 
will be upon my soul.” 

“‘] swear that I will not fight with him. Now, 
tell me,” 

“Gaston,” was the low whisper. ‘* You forgive?” 

‘IT forgive you,” and he bent over her in despair. 

That night the terrified servants spread the news 
that Madame la Marquise was dead and Monsieur 
le Marquis insane. 

The attack, however, of whatever nature, was not lasting, and after 
its violence had passed away Armand, Marquis d’Ancy, left his deso- 
late home, of which every room, every tree, every path had become 
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unbearable to him, and journeyed to Paris, where he believed heshould 
find his enemy. For, although he intended strictly to keep the promise 
he had given not to challenge him, he was equally resolved to satisfy 
the vengeance which was now the only thing he cared for in life. 

Gaston, Chevalier de Saint-Romain, was a cousin of Lucile’s, a 
good-looking, thoughtless, young fellow of about five-and-twenty, who 
had been frequently at the chateau during the first two years of her 
married life, after which, as the Marquis remembered, he had gone rather 
suddenly to Paris and they had seen nothing more of him. In Paris, 
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IN THE RUE ST. HONORE DISGUISED AS A WORKMAN.” 


possibly, he was still to be found, although this was not at all certain, 
that cityxbeing just then a most dangerous place of residence. The 
proscriptions were going on with fearful rapidity; there were numbers 
of arrests every day, the prisons were crowded, and the tumbrils loaded 
with victims passed through the streets to the guillotine. 

Both from his rank and his“opinions Armand d’Ancy was in great 
danger, but for this he cared very little, and having, by diligent en- 
quiries, discovered that the Chevalier de Saint-Romain was supposed 
to be still in Paris, though in concealment, he resolved to remain there 
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until he had succeeded in finding him ; and in order to do this in safety, 
to feign madness, which would be all the more readily believed as he 
was known to have been in a state of frenzy, at any rate bordering on 
insanity, after the death of his wife. 

He accordingly put on an enormous wig and an old 
court dress, in which he wandered all day about the 
streets, making jokes, talking extravagantly, but all the 
while looking for the Chevalier de Saint-Romain. 
| His plan was entirely successful; he was soon well 
(/A\ known to the police and others as an ex-noble who had 
y,\ been driven mad by the loss of his wife, and, being con- 
sidered harmless, was allowed to go where he pleased 


unmolested. 

At last one day he came suddenly face to face with him in the Rue 
St. Honoré, disguised as a workman. Rushing up to him, he threw 
his arms round his neck, exclaiming : | 

“Eh! How are you, mon ami? I am delighted to see you, dear 
Chevalier de Saint-Romain!”? 

The Chevalier tried in vain to escape; the apparent madman 
seized him by the arm. 

‘Let me go,” he cried. ‘ You are mistaken. I don’t know you.” 

“You don’t remember me! Your friend, your relation, the Marquis 
d’Ancy!” ' 

i The Marquis d’Ancy! Yes, I remember you now; but let me 
O. : 

A crowd began to collect round them to watch the madman, who 
went on in a joud voice : | 

“IT recognised you directly, in spite of your dress, and your beard, 
and your dyed hair and false scar.” 

** Do you wish me to be lost ? ” said the Chevalier, in a low voice. 

“Lost? Certainly not! Why, I have only just found you!” 
cried the Marquis. ‘Oh! I shall not let you go. I shall keep you. 
I am going to take you to dine with me, my dear Chevalier de Saint- 
Romain.” 

“Speak lower,” implored the Chevalier. ‘Are you 
mad ? ” 

“Ah! you call me mad, too? Well, I did not 
expect such an insult from you, Chevalier de Saint- 
Romain.” a 

With a violent effort, the Chevalier disengaged his jimi 
arm and put his hand over the mouth of his tormentor, \!'\\)"i 
who immediately struck him a furious blow. A struggle | #W 
ensued, which ended in both being arrested and con- \\/{\ 
ducted by the police to the Commissaire de la section, (77 -‘/ 
who released the supposed madman and sent the Chevalier to the Luxem- 
bourg, then used as one of the principal prisons of the Revolution. 

Gaston de Saint-Romain was, like many others of his age and 
class, brave, rash, generous, and dissipated. He and Lucile had drifted 
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into a love affair, begun in sentiment and idle folly during an absence of 
the Marquis, which had not even the excuse of deep feeling or strong 
attachment. When Lucile, filled with remorse after the first false step, 
implored him to leave the neighbourhood, he complied and went to 
Paris, where for three years his life had been a succession of excitement, 
adventures and dangers. When the remembrance of Lucile came into 
his mind, it was mingled with self-reproach for the treachery with which 
he had betrayed the hospitality of Armand and the destruction of her 
peace of mind. It was an episode he regretted, but he hoped and be- 
lieved Lucile was safe from — ent ae | 
discovery or even suspicion lz | by ltd | =| 
from her husband, whose 2) —===+ 
confidence in her was un- er mee 
limited. He had ts aay 
heard of her death @ Tae 
and her husband’s Beet i lel 
madness, of which a Br as 
the event of this asks ~ 
day seemed a ter- 
rible proof, but he //i/t\ \\ 
had no idea that, /j\ | 
the secret had been K Wh 


disclosed. | v4 

When the news **\\\ 
of his arrest became ~\\ 
known, the friends 
of the Chevalier 
organised a plot to 
release him. They 
established = com- 
munication with 
him, and so well 
contrived were 
their arrangements 
that one morning HT Bde H/7 | j ‘AH, CHEVALIER 
Saint-Romain, dis- AR \ WANT 75 INN FTF pe satwt-romais! 

. : . if : ~™A TERA IG r AL i Sy WHERE ARE YOU 
guised asa soldier, Ny Hy | A\VA Gi} | GOING IN THAT 
passed out of the WY i? CARRIAGES 
gates of the Lux- 
embourg into the streets and thought he was saved. 

But as he turned away, a familiar voice sounded in his ear, and 
his enemy, who ever since his arrest had vigilantly watched the gate 
of the prison to prevent his escape, stood before him with open arms 
and a triumphant smile. 

“Again that wretched madman!” he muttered. “Is it God’s 
Justice that puts him always in my path to destroy me?” 

“Tam enchanted to see you again, my dear Chevalier de Saint- 
Romain,” cried the Marquis, “and I hope you are in a better humour 
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to-day! Instead of the dinner you refused, accept the déjeuner I offer 
you this morning.” 

“For God’s sake, hold your tongue and let me pass,” exclaimed 
the Chevalier, in a low voice. ‘My life depends upon it. I am con- 

demned to death, do you hear—do you understand ? 
I have just escaped from prison, but if you keep 
me and call out my name you will kill me.” 

“What the devil of a story are you telling me, 
\ Chevalier de Saint-Romain?’” cried his tormentor. 

\‘‘ Where did you have supper last night? I believe 
A / you have drunk too. much.” 
(a AN I") “Come, Marquis, try to have a spark of reason. 
NAS It is my life I ask of you—my life!” 

“Parbleu! | Let us live merrily; that is my motto; and let us 
begin by breakfasting. At any rate, I shall not leave you. Where 
you go I shall follow ; if you run I shall run after you, calling out, ‘ Let 
us go to breakfast, Chevalier de Saint-Romain.’ ” 

Seeing that the attention of the passers-by was being attracted, 
the Chevalier in despair put his arm within that of the Marquis, saying : 
“Very well, let us go to breakfast, then; but keep quiet, I beseech 
you. And not that way!” as his companion drew him in the direction 
of the Luxembourg. 

“Yes, yes! I know the way to the restaurant ! ” he cried, dragging 
him along and keeping an iron grasp on his arm. Escape was im- 
possible ; his evasion had by this time become known; some of the 
guards rushed out of the palace in search of him. He was discovered, 
re-arrested, and taken back to his cell. 

There, knowing that all hope was at an end, and that he had now 
only a few hours to live, Saint-Romain made his will, and wrote the 
history of his strange and terrible adventure, saying that he could not 
but forgive the Marquis d’Ancy, as he was mad. These papers he 
confided to one of his fellow-prisoners and a few hours later was sum- 
moned, with a number of others, for execution. 

As the fatal car passed through the streets, for the third time his 
relentless enemy stood near, and as some slight delay stopped the car 
close to him, called out : 

“Ah! Chevalier de Saint-Romain, where are you going in that 
carriage? Perhaps you are going to see your mistress, the Marquise 
d’Ancy ?”’ 

The look of triumph and hatred in his eyes revealed the truth to 
the astonished and horror-stricken man as the car resumed its progress 
towards the place of execution, and Armand d’Ancy was, avenged. 

He bought his vengeance dearly, however. For when at length, 
after the fall of Robespierre, the people grew weary of bloodshed, the 
brother he hated came forward and claimed the estates in consequence 
of the declared madness of the head of the family. 
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A MADISON SQUARE 
ARABIAN NIGHT 


By O. HENrRy 


O Carson Chalmers, in his apartment near the square, 
Phillips brought the evening mail. Besides the 
routine correspondence there were two items bear- 
ing the same foreign postmark. 

One of the incoming parcels contained a photo- 
graph of a woman. The other contained an inter- 
minable letter, over which Chalmers hung, absorbed, 

SB for a long time. The letter was from another 
woman; and it contained poisoned barbs, sweetly dipped in honey, 
and feathered with innuendoes concerning the photographed woman. 

Chalmers tore this letter into a thousand bits and began to wear 
out his expensive rug by striding back and forth upon it. Thus an 
animal from the jungle acts when it is caged, and thus a caged man acts 
when he is housed in a jungle of doubt. 

By and by the restless mood was overcome. The rug was not an 
enchanted one. For sixteen feet he could travel along it; three thou- 
sand miles was beyond its power to aid. 

Phillips appeared. He never entered; he invariably appeared, 
like a well-oiled genie. 

“Will you dine here, sir, or out ?” he asked. 

“Here,” said Chalmers, “and in half an hour.” He listened 
glumly to the January blasts making an Aeolian trombone of the empty 
street. 

“Wait,” he said, to the disappearing genie. ‘As I came home 
across the end of the square I saw many men standing there in rows. 
There was one mounted upon something, talking. Why do those men 
stand in rows, and why are they there?” 

“They are homeless men, sir,” said Phillips. ‘“‘ The man standing 
on the box tries to get lodging for them for the night. People come 
around to listen and give him money. Then he sends as many as the 
money will pay for to some lodging-house. That is why they stand in 
rows ; they get sent to bed in order as they come.” 

“‘ By the time dinner is served,” said Chalmers, ‘* have one of those 
men here. He will dine with me.” 

“ W-w-which——,,”” began Phillips, stammering for the first time 
during his service. 
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“Choose one at random,” said Chalmers. ‘“‘ You might see that 
he is reasonably sober—and a certain amount of cleanliness will not 
be held against him. That is all.” | 

It was an unusual thing for Carson Chalmers to play the Caliph. 
But on that night he felt the inefficacy of conventional antidotes to 
melancholy. Something wanton and egregious, something high-flavoured 
and Arabian, he must have to lighten his mood. 

On the half-hour, Phillips had finished his duties as slave of the 
lamp. The waiters from the restaurant below had whisked aloft the 
delectable dinner. The dining-table, laid for two, glowed cheerily in 
the glow of the -pink-shaded candles. | 

And now Phillips, as though he ushered a cardinal—or held in 
charge a burglar—wafted in the shivering guest who had been haled 
from the line of mendicant lodgers. 

It is a common thing to call such men wrecks; if the comparison 
be used here it is the specific one of a derelict come to grief through 
fire. Even yet some flickering combustion illuminated the drifting hulk. 
His face and hands had been recently washed—a rite insisted upon by 
Phillips as a memorial to the slaughtered conventions. In the candle- 
light he stood, a flaw in the decorous fittings of the apartment. His 
face was a sickly white, covered almost to the eyes with a stubble the 
shade of a red Irish setter’s coat. Phillips’s comb had failed to control 
the pale brown hair, long matted and conformed to the contour of a 
constantly worn hat. His eyes were full of a hopeless, tricky defiance 
like that seen in a cur’s that is cornered by his tormentors. His 
shabby coat was buttoned high, but a quarter inch of redeeming 
collar showed above it. His manner was singularly free from 
embarrassment when Chalmers rose from his chair across the round 
dining-table. 

“Tf you will oblige me,” said the hast, “I will be glad to have 
your company at dinner.” 

“My name is Plumer,” said the highway guest, in harsh and aggres- 
sive tones. ‘“‘ If you’re like me, you like to know the name of the party 
you’re dining with.” 

‘I was going on to say,” continued Chalmers somewhat hastily, 
“that mine is Chalmers. Will you sit opposite ? ” 

Plumer, of the ruffled plumes, bent his knees for Phillips to slide 
the chair beneath him. He had an air of having sat at attended boards 
before. Phillips set out the anchovies and olives. 

“ Good!” barked Plumer. ‘‘ Going to be in courses, is it? All 
right, my jovial ruler of Bagdad. [Pm your Scheherezade all the way 
to the toothpicks. You're the first Caliph with a genuine Oriental 
flavour I’ve struck since frost. What luck! And I was forty-third in 
line. I finished counting just as your welcome emissary arrived to bid 
me to the feast. I had about as much chance of getting a bed to-night 
as I have of being the next President. How will you have the sad 
story of my life, Mr. Al Raschid—a chapter with each course or the 
whole edition with the cigars and coffee ? ” 
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‘* The situation does not seem a novel one to you,” said Chalmers 
with a smile. 

“ By the chin whiskers of the prophet—no! ” answered the guest. 
“* New York’s as full of cheap Haroun al Raschids as Bagdad is of fleas. 
I’ve been held up for my story with a loaded meal pointed at my head 
twenty times. Catch anybody in New York giving you something for 
nothing! They spell curiosity and charity with the same set of building 
blocks. Lots of ’em will stake you to a dime and chop-suey; and a 
few of ’em will play Caliph to the tune of a top sirloin; but every one 
of ’em will stand over you till they screw your autobiography out of 
you with foot-notes, appendix, and unpublished fragments. Oh, I 
know what to do when I see victuals coming toward me in little old 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway. I strike the asphalt three times with my 
forehead and get ready to spiel yarns for my supper. I claim descent 
from the late Tommy Tucker, who was forced to hand out vocal harmony 
for his pre-digested wheaterina and spoopju.” 

“T do not ask your story,” said Chalmers. “I tell you frankly 
that it was a sudden whim that prompted me to send for some stranger 
to dine with me. I assure you you will not suffer through any curiosity 
of mine.” 

“Oh, fudge!” exclaimed the guest, enthusiastically tackling his 
soup; “I don’t mind it a bit. I’m a regular Oriental magazine with 
a red cover and the leaves cut when the Caliph walks abroad. In fact, 
we fellows in the bed line have a sort of union rate for things of this 
sort. Somebody’s always stopping and wanting to know what brought 
us down so low in the world. For a sandwich and a glass of beer I tell 
em that drink did it. For corned beef and cabbage and a cup of coffee 
I give ’em the hard-hearted landlord—six-months-in-the-hospital-lost-job 
story. A sirloin steak and a quarter for a bed gets the Wall Street 
tragedy of the swept-away fortune and the gradual descent. This is 
the first spread of this kind I’ve stumbled against. I haven’t got a 
story to fit it. Tl tell you what, Mr. Chalmers, I’m going to tell you 
the truth for this, if you'll listen to it. It'll be harder for you to believe 
than the made-up ones.” 

An hour later the Arabian guest lay back with a sigh of satisfaction 
while Phillips brought the coffee and cigars and cleared the table. 

‘Did you ever hear of Sherrard Plumer ? ” he asked, with a strange 
smile. 

“YT remember the name,” said Chalmers. ‘He was a painter, I 
think, of a good deal of prominence a few years ago.” 

“Five years,” said the guest. ‘Then I went down like a chunk 
of lead. I’m Sherrard Plumer! I sold the last portrait I painted for 
$2,000. After that I couldn’t have found a sitter for a gratis picture.” 

“What was the trouble ? ”? Chalmers could not resist asking. 

“Funny thing,” answered Plumer, grimly. ‘“ Never quite under- 
stood it myself. For a while I swam like a cork. I broke into the 
swell crowd and got commissions right and left. The newspapers called 
me a fashionable painter. Then the funny things began to happen. 
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Whenever J finished a picture people would come to see it, and whisper 
and look queerly at one another. 

**T soon found out what the trouble was. [I had a knack of bringing 
out in the face of a portrait the hidden character of the original. I 
don’t know how I did it—I painted what I saw—but I know it did me. 
Some of my sitters were fearfully enraged and refused their pictures. 
I painted the portrait of a very beautiful and popular society dame. 
When it was finished her husband looked at it with a peculiar expression 
on his face, and the next week he sued for divorce. 

** T remember one case of a prominent banker who sat to me. While 
I had his portrait on exhibition in my studio an acquaintance of his 
came in to look at it. ‘ Bless me,’ says he, ‘ does he really look like 
that?’ I told him it was considered a faithful likeness. ‘I never 
noticed that expression about his eyes before,’ said he; ‘I think Pll 
drop down town and change my bank account.’ He did drop down, 
but the bank account was gone and so was Mr. Banker. 

““It wasn’t long till they put me out of business. People don’t 
want their secret meannesses shown up in a picture. They can smile 
and twist their own faces and deceive you, but the picture can’t. I 
couldn’t get an order for another picture, and I had to give up. I 
worked as a newspaper artist for a while, and then for a lithographer, 
but my work with them got me into the same trouble. If I drew from 
a photograph my drawing showed up characteristics and expressions 
that you couldn’t find in the photo, but I guess they were in the original, 
all right. The customers raised lively rows, especially the women, and 
I never could hold a job long. So I began to rest my weary head upon 
the breast of Old Booze for comfort. And pretty soon I was in the 
free-bed line and doing oral fiction for hand-outs among the food bazaars. 
Does the truthful statement weary thee, O Caliph? I can turn on the 
Wall Street disaster stop if you prefer, but that requires a tear, and 
I’m afraid I can’t hustle one up after that good dinner.” 

““ No, no,” said Chalmers, earnestly, “ you interest me very much. 
Did all of your portraits reveal some unpleasant trait, or were there 
some that did not suffer from the ordeal of your peculiar brush ? ” 

“Some? Yes,” said Plumer. ‘“ Children generally, a good many 
women and a sufficient number of men. All people aren’t bad, you 
know. When they were all right the pictures were all right. As I said, 
I don’t explain it, but I’m telling you facts.” 

On Chalmers’s writing-table lay the photograph that he had re- 
ceived that day in the foreign mail. Ten minutes later he had Plumer 
at work making a sketch from it in pastels. At the end of an hour the 
artist rose and stretched wearily. 

“‘It’s done,” he yawned. ‘“‘ You’ll excuse me for being so long. 
I got interested in the job. Lordy! but I’m tired. No bed last night, 
you know. Guess it'll have to be good night now, O Commander of the 
Faithful ! ”? 

Chalmers went as far as the door with him and slipped some bills 
‘nto his hand. . 
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“Oh! Tl take ’em,” said Plumer. “ All that’s included in the 
fall. Thanks! And for the very good dinner. I shall sleep on feathers 
to-night and dream of Bagdad. I hope it won’t turn out to be a dream 
in the morning. Farewell, most excellent Caliph ! ” : 

Again Chalmers paced restlessly upon his rug. But his beat lay 
as far from the table whereon lay the pastel sketch.as the room would 
permit. Twice, thrice, he tried to approach it, but failed. He could 
see the dun and gold ‘and brown of the colours, but there was a wall 
about it built by his fears that kept him at a distance. He sat down’ 

- and tried to calm himself. He sprang up and rang for Phillips. 

“ There is a young artist in this building,” he said, ‘‘ —a Mr. Reine- 
man—do you know which is his apartment ? ” 

Top floor, front, sir,’ said Phillips. 

*“ Go up and ask him to favour me with his presence here for a 
few minutes.’ 

Reineman came at once. Chalinern introduced himself. 

“Mr. Reineman,” said he, “ there is a little pastel sketch on yonder 
table. I would be glad if you will give me your opinion of it as to its 
artistic merits and as a picture.” 

The young artist advanced to the table and took up the sketch. 
Chalmers half-turned away, leaning upon the back of a chair. 

‘“* How—do—you—find it ? ” he ‘asked, slowly. 

“As a drawing,” said the artist, “I can’t praise it enough. It’s 
the work of a master—bold and fine and true. It puzzles me a little ; 
I haven’t seen any pastel work near as good in years.” 

“The face, man—the subject—the original—what would you say 
of that?” 

*“* The face,” said Reineman, “ is the face of one of God’s own angels. 
May I ask who——” 

“My wife!” shouted Chalmers, wheeling and pouncing upon the 
astonished artist, gripping his hand and pounding his back. ‘She is 
travelling in Europe. Take that sketch, boy, and paint the picture of 
your life from it, and leave the price to me.” 
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Tt, IUGRTER of a 
MULTI- M)ILIONAIRE 


BY WILLIAM PLATT. wae 
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pe |GAMEMNON k. KULE was a 
es typical. American multi-million- 
aire. Probably the richest man 
in all the world. His only pos- 
sible rival was Septimus B. Faice, 
and the two were fast friends. 
Between them they controlled 
wi =combinations which commanded 
land of the globe, so that if they chose to 
say to any unhappy wretch “ Git off out Earth,” the 
poor devil would have no choice except to “ git.” 
Agamemnon K. Kule was the son of com- 
paratively poor parents, but had early given proof 
of his remarkable abilities. As a schoolboy his corner in ice-creams 
was splendidly engineered, and his bullish movement with regard 
to chocolates he himself deems to have contained the germ of all 
his later successes. Septimus B. Faice, on the other hand, started 
with the advantage of the modest million left him by his father. 
Kule’s fortune was founded upon his superb manipulation of 
his Handkerchief Trust. Starting in a small haberdashery establish- 
ment, he gradually gained control of every handkerchief and every 
handkerchief-producing factory in the world. Then he stopped pro- 
duction till handkerchiefs became very scarce, and at that apt moment 
his secret agents spread everywhere the microbe of the cold-in-the- 
head. Imagine a sneezing and a handkerchief-less society! It was im- 


possible, detestable, horrible! Kule had the world in his grip. - He 
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decided to sell no more handkerchiefs, but to lend them out at a weekly 
rental ; his agents from all parts of the world send him millions of dollars 
every week. So vast is his organisation that he reckons that he is robbed 
of at least thirty million dollars every year by unscrupulous agents. 
But what is it to him! | | 

Faice’s great triumph was the Law Trust, by which he got into one 
vast combination every barrister in the States. From that moment not 
only could no action of any sort be brought, but, worst of all, no wife 
de divorce her husband without paying the exorbitant fees of the 

rust. 

Therefore I am but right in claiming that Agamemnon K. Kule 
and Septimus B. Faice were two of the most powerful men on the civilised 
globe; yet both had one and the same weakness. Proud citizens of 
that mighty Republic whose boast is its equality, they worshipped a 
title—they grovelled before a title. Great, then, was the joy and pride 
of Kule when his only daughter became engaged to the Duke of Starch. 

The nobility of the Starch family dated back to Roman times. His 
ancestress was the pretty laundress who “ got up” to perfection the 
spotless linen of the Emperor Severus, during that imperial dandy’s 
residence in Britain; therefore, he honoured her with a title. 
The Starch title had been confirmed by Edwin, King of Northumbria, 
and by William Rufus. Starch, it is true, had a list of creditors that 
was even longer than his pedigree; but what did that matter? The 
thing that did matter was the terrible discovery that there existed in 
Britain a ducal family that claimed an even longer descent. The Duke 
of Liver derived his proud title from an ancestor who had betrayed 
his countrymen to Julius Cesar, and who, joining the Roman side, had 
married a lady attached to their camp. The title had been confirmed 
by no less a person than Alfred the Great, and was afterwards ratified 
by William the Conqueror. It was indeed awe-inspiring ; and none of 
the countless creditors of the Liver family ever dared ask for a penny 
of their money. 

No sooner’ had Agamemnon K. Kule realised the superior antiquity 
of the Liver title than he at once commanded his daughter (whom 
usually he delighted to humour to the uttermost of her countless whims) 
to break off the engagement with the Duke of Starch and to engage 
herself forthwith to the Duke of Liver. She was not devoid of heart, 
and had acquired a sort of trumped-up tolerant fondness for the man 
who had arranged to exchange his title for her dollars at the altar. So 
she felt the delicacy of the situation, but she knew her duty and was 
willing, if need be, to die in the cause of fashion. When the grim Agamem- 
non of legend offered up his daughter, Iphigenia, as a sacrifice, I wonder 
if she bargained for a new and elegant costume in which to lie as she 
gave herself to the knife? The “ Sacrificial style’? probably became 
“the mode”; perhaps our evening dress is directly descended from 
it. When Starch heard the dreadful news he was hit—hard hit. ‘‘ Isn’t 
this a bit below the belt, Victoria?’ he asked, ruefully ; ‘‘ and isn’t it 
a bit rough on my creditors? I must think of them, you know; and 
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then it’s in all the papers! Confound it, Vic, it’s doosid below the belt, 
you know !/” 
You “don’t mention your blighted affections in the bill.” 

“A man doesn’t care to expose his heart on these occasions,” he 
replied loftily, if somewhat vaguely. In spite of herself, she was touched, 
and answered more kindly : : 

“It’s been quite sweet to be engaged to you, Starch, dear, and if it 
wasn’t for Miss Faice I’d let it stand. She’s a sweet girl, and my best 
friend ; but I know quite well that if I let Liver escape, she'll have 
him! So do be a pal, Starch, and take it lying down.” 

The Duke of Starch made no audible reply, but as he walked away 
he muttered to himself : | 

“ Take it lying down, indeed! She, the issue of a Trust by a hand- 
kerchief dealer, and that’s how she talks to blue blood and a boy of the 
bulldog breed! But J’ll beat her at her own game yet. Let me think 
now! I have it!!!!” : 

So great was his joy in his sudden inspiration that he so far forgot 
himself as to slap his own thigh. He hired a hansom, drove to a large 
wholesale store, told the cabby to wait, entered at one door and rushed 
out by another. Shillings were rare. In another minute he was safe 
in the digs. of his old chum, the Duke of Liver. 

‘“‘ Liver,” he said, “‘ come to the Innocence Theatre with me to- 
night. I’m good for two stalls.” 

‘“* But——”’ began Liver. 

“It’s simply ripping, bally ripping! You must come!” said 
Starch, and his vehemence brooked no refusal. 

Need we record the result in these days of wireless telegraphy ? 

The ballet at the Innocence was its pride. It was a ballet, gorgeous 
both as a whole and in detail. At the very outset, Liver fell over head 
and heels in love with Miss Baby Lilywhite, the pearl of the front row. 
Events moved quickly. After the first scene he went “ behind,” pro- 
posed, and was refused. After the second scene he proposed again, and 
was accepted. After the third scene she ordered her trousseau by 
telephone. After the fourth scene she interviewed thirty reporters, 
giving them full details as to the trousseau. After the fifth scene the 
Archbishop arrived in his motor-car and married them on the spot. 
After the sixth scene the trousseau was delivered in six pantechnicon 
vans. After the seventh and last scene, the secret having leaked out, 
despite the fact that there had been no delay in the performance, the 
audience yelled for the happy pair, and they, together with modestly- 
selected specimens of the trousseau, were exhibited to the most wildly 
enthusiastic crowd London had ever seen. | 

Agamemnon K. Kule and his daughter happened to have .been 
occupying a box. After the performance the Duke of Starch coolly 
presented himself. Victoria squeezed his hand enthusiastically. 

‘You did it beautifully, wonderfully,” she whispered. ‘ You are 
the first man who has ever beaten me, and I love you.” 


THE WILY PEOPLE OF SOYE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY Miss Maria HItz 


Illustrated by Miss Ursula Riddle 


popular. Not without a cause does a town or 
locality come by a reputation. Thus, it is said 
of the people of Soye that they are a wily lot. 
The saying has long been in vogue, and—if you 
care to hear—I will tell you how it came about. 

A peasant of the village, finding himself at his 
_ last hour, wished—as was the pious custom of 
chat times—to bestow upon his wife by will a mark of his faithful attach- 
ment. 

‘“‘T bequeath,” said he, “‘ to my wife, my ee and my dog.” They 
were the best of his possessions. “ But I must also think of my soul. 
The horse is of value even if the dog is not; to my wife most willingly 
do I leave both, but, to my bequest I add a condition, a simple one. I 
will explain : She must sell the 
horse and, without making any 
deduction, must hand over the 
proceeds of the sale to the Prior 
of Lieu-Croissant, that he may 
pray for the repose of my soul. 
As for the dog, I leave her free 
to do as she likes with it.” 

Shortly afterwards, the good 
man died, and God knows how 
his widow mourned him! ‘“ May 
God give him glory,” she piously 
said; and through respect for 
his last wishes she took the horse 
and dog to the nearest fair, which 
was at Clerval. 

A man from a part of the 
country that is called Ajoie, was 
wandering round the fair, and, 
noticing the horse, offered the 
widow one hundred écus for it. 

“That is a good offer,” said 
she, “‘ but I cannot sell the one 
animal without the other. Will 
you take both ? ” ‘“* ONE HUNDRED ECUS D’oOR,’”’ 


“ THE GOOD MAN DIED, AND GOD KNOWS HOW HIS WIDOW MOURNED HIM,” 
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“Oh, no!” said the would-be purchaser. ‘ Your dog would be of 
no use to me.” 

“Well,” said she, “let us settle the matter in this way: For one 
hundred écus you will take the dog, and for one écu only you can have 
the horse.” 

“‘ The bridle is new,”? remarked the man, “ and there is a bell on the 
collar. Done—I agree. It is a curious way of doing business, but, as 
I am getting a good bargain it is all right!” 

As for the sharp-witted widow, she duly called on the Prior of Lieu- 
Croissant, handed him the écu, telling him it was the money she had 
received for the sale of her husband’s horse, which, in accordance with 
his last wishes, she had sold that a prayer might be said for his ever- 
lasting welfare. | 

As may easily be conceived, the incident caused tongues to wag in 
all the country round. 

The nickname of “‘ The Wily One ” was given to the widow, by which 
epithet she was ever afterwards known, and her sharp wit being passed 
on and attached by the malicious to the people of her village, thefsaying 
remains to this day— _ 


“ As wily as the People of Soye.” 


Yov! 


By EcEerToN GREY 


HEN over vale and lea 
The amber lights fade slowly, 
And the eventide, 
All perfumed, breathes of you ; 
Then, heart’s delight, 
Sweet are your lips for me, 
When swift the shadows fall, 

Bringing me—You ! 


And when, beyond the sea, 
The pearl-dawn opens slowly, 
And the world awakes, 
Radiant, and glad of you; 
Then, heart’s delight, 
Love lights your eyes for me, 
And Life to me means Love, 
And Love means—You! 


By E. FFRENCH 
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The darkest, strangest mystery 
I ever read, or heern, or see, 
Is ‘long of a drink at Taggart’s Hall— 
Tom Taggart’s of Gilgal. 
Hay. 
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™xIADDY ROACHOAK was leaning upon the shiny- 
-<.1| topped counter in the Commercial Hotel, and his. 
attitude was one of contemplation. His elbows 
rested upon the polished zinc sheeting, and his 
hands supported his massive head. But his 
thoughts were upon a cubical box underneath. 

Paddy wanted a “draw” for his hotel, and 
-4 he had hit upon a plan. 

Of course, as you all know, Paddy Roachoak was ex-champion 
heavyweight of Australia when he went into the hotel business, so he 
could afford to have an enchanted bar, with but small risk to himself. 

One wants to be an ex-champion at something (boxing or running 
for preference) if one decides to become a public practical joker. 

Now who would be the first victim ? [EP tx 

Paddy gazed reflectively through where the paint-frost had been 
worn from the window, which bore the mystic sign, “BAR,” but 
nought could he see save the store opposite, and the hot sunshine 
beating upon the street. 

This room was seldom empty; always someone was thirsty, or 
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imagined he was. Surely somebody would be in presently—the room 
must have been nearly ten minutes without taking a shilling. 

Past the window slowly sauntered a form. 

And Paddy smiled an instant, for it was old Joe Jefferson. He 
would be in in a few seconds, and he would be the first victim. 

Swiftly Paddy took a shilling from the till and laid it on the counter, 
and when the old man swung open the door and walked in he saw Paddy 
sitting at his account books in his tiny “ office” off the bar. . 

Old Joe traversed the room, but so busy was Paddy turning over 

_ pages, that he apparently did not hear the visitor behind him. 

Then Jefferson’s eye caught the shiny “bob” upon the shiny 
bar. He sidled to 
it gently, looking 
about the bar-room, 
and _ accidentally 
his hand came 
down upon the 
twelvepenny piece. 


“I WOULDN'T 
To his dying A’ TOOK 11, 
day (when a sand- PROUDLY, 


‘ ONLY I FEEL 
A BIT WOMPY 
‘THIS 
MORNIN’.”” 


bagger chanced 
upon him—God 
rest his soul, poor 
Paddy!) the ex- 
champion swore 
that he saw old 
Joe’s bootsoles 
above the counter, 
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~so high did he He 
leap. pe 
Paddy jumped | 
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up with never a 
smile, and watched 
the old man’s look 
half of terror, rest 
bewilderment, as 
he clung to the counter and bucked spasmodically. 

Then he stopped the current and asked, “ What’s up ?” 

It took the hardened sinner a moment to collect himself, then he 
answered off-hand, “ I tho’t that ther dorg‘o’ yours was goin’ ter mouthe 
me.”’ 

There was no dog present, but Paddy let that pass, as he replied 
sternly, “No, you old skunk, you tried to shake my enchanted bob, 
and got left.” 

‘ Joe was still shaking, pale and frightened. “I didn’t see yer 
blankey bob, an’ I ain’t a skunk—skunks only comes from Americer,” 


he retorted. - 


Tray 


rays 
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“ All right, Joe. No offence. Say, they talk a lot of this America. 
Ever been there ? ” 
“My oath!” said the old man. 
“ Thought so!” added Paddy. 
os ; ce Why ? 39 


\/ 


“**Cos that’s where the skunks come from! ” 

Old Joe snorted and started out of the bar at an amble, 
but Paddy called him back. “I was only jokin’—have a 
drink.” : 

Joe gulped it down. “I wouldn’t a’ took it,” he said proudly, 
“only I feel a bit wompy this mornin’,” and went out. 

Paddy thought, “ It'll be a real good draw, I reckon, when I get 
sure of my work, and it’ll rid me of that sort of customer a lot.” 

The door swung open, and who should come in but Sam Weaver 
with two bearded cattle-men that were down on pinkeye from Kimberley. 

At that time—and one must remember it was in the early days of 
the West—Sam Weaver was proprietor of The Pearlers. 

What kind of house he ae I cannot picture even in mv wildest 
dreams. He was raised to stockwork, as was I a couple of decades later. 
Even now you cannot beat him as a cattle man, though he still suffers 
from a fall he received one night three years ago in the lead of a mob 
of rushing steers. 

But Sam Weaver, a publican and sinner? No! I can’t even 
fancy it. , 

I have never dared to ask him how he fared at hotel-keeping, but 
I note he is back with the cattle again. 

Still, those were the early days of the West, and maybe a rough and 
ready hostelry would meet with acclamation from pioneers also rough 
and ready. 

Anyhow, those who knew him and could stand roughness, would 
certainly go to Sam’s. Nothing so certain. 

But I am not here to criticise the probabilities of Sam’s house- 
keeping, which, for aught I know, may ie been “‘ just the thing.” 
He has but now entered the Commercial with two from Kimberley. 

“‘ Just the man I’d like to see,” greeted Paddy. “I have here a 
blooming enchanted bar, and I want someone to enjoy the sport.” 

The trio sat and drank, listening to the tale told, with true Irish 
wit, and laughed a great deal. 

Enter a young man of good physique, but of somewhat nervous 
appearance and eyes slightly bloodshot. 

He glanced sheepishly this and that side and came up to the bar 
for beer. Paddy, ready for business, drew off a pewter and slammed 
it on the counter. 

He of the thirst grasped it, and jumped exceedingly. One could 
see he was very bad. He writhed and wriggled, but could not even lift 
the mug from the bar, and though his hand seemed partly paralysed, 
it trembled until the pot at last began to buck like all the brumbies in 
the scrub, and the beer flew all directions. - 7 
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Then the young man got better and relinquished the pot. 

All eyes were fixed upon him as though he had been a magnet, but 
he met their gaze with blanched cheek and twitching lip. 

He still looked awfully ill, and swayed when he let go the bar. 

Then his eyes seemed to stare at just nothing; he 
limply made his way to a corner and sat down. 

A moment there was silence. 


Then, “‘ You been drinking, ain’t you ?” reproved ve) rN 


{ 


Paddy. 

* Yes, ”» admitted the culprit, “but I didn’t reckon 
I was bad as that. 1”—he gulped— I had a fit 
jus’ now. No, I never been so bad before—never half so blooming 
bad. PU—DPU swear off if I git over this. I’m about broke, an’ ’'m 
off back to the Fields if I git right—but I doubt I won’t.” 

‘Nonsense, man!” said Sam. ‘‘ What you want is a drink. I'll 
stand you one. You'd be all right if you’d drunk the last instead of 
chucking it all round the bar. . There you are’”’—as Paddy put a refill 
on the counter, ‘“‘ you have another try.’ 

In his nervous state of health the young man was thoroughly fright- 
ened, but he thanked Sam and approached the liquid delicacy. 

One could see his fingers were tingling to grasp the measure, but 
his hand hovered aloft. His brow broke out in a profuse perspiration, 
and he fell back a pace or two, fearful lest the horror should again clutch 
him, 

“Tvs all right,” said Paddy, picking up the pot and slamming it 
down reassuringly. “ It’s you that’s wompy. The drink’s good. 
Come, now, wrap around it.’ 

This brought courage, and the victim manfully grasped his nettle. 
Alas! it was he who “ soft as silk”? remained. 

His eyes were big and pathetic—doglike in his extremity, as he 
turhed his gaze now one way, now another. He seemed quite limp like 
a dead snake, though he apparently clung to the bar, while his body 
and legs flew out like a flag in a fitful wind, his heels meeting with the. 
explosion of a stockwhip. 

It was really terrible, but the onlookers were fascinated as they 
watched, and not one smiled. 

The victim said no word ; only his looks spoke. 

Ithink when one has been in the nether place for a 
while he will acquire the same look worn by that young 
man—a look which tells of a torture so awful that the 
comprehension fails to grasp it, so that it becomes no 
more a pain, but rather a merciful blank. 

The ex-champion looked like Cleopatra watching the 
death-throes of a slave in one of her famous poisoning cases. 
He noted every minute detail. 

Then he switched off the battery. 


* * 


When the young man arose from the recumbent position into which 
: 
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with a great cry he had fallen, he was placed upon a chair and given 
several glasses of beer to recoup his health. These, on Sam’s advice, 
he steadied to his mouth by means of a long handkerchief running on 
the pulley principle round the back of the neck, one end of the fabric 
held against the glass, the other end in the left hand, which pulled, 
thus drawing the liquor steadily to its proper goal—an ingenious con- 
trivance. 

By-and-bye he arose, apologised for having had the horrors, and 
thanked the assemblage for being kind to him. 

He vowed that he would seek the Gold Fields immediately and 
swear. off drink for ever. Then, with a furtive glance at the terrible 
counter, he swayed gracefully on to the gleaming street. 

In the evening Sam saw him in a bar up-town with other thirsty 
heroes. 

“°Twasn’t me ’tall th’t w’s wompy—it’s th’r brooming bar th’t’s 
harnted. Th’t’s wh’tis!” he was explaining. 

* * * * 


I was in the Commercial the other day, but it has no enchanted bar 


now. ‘Those days, like Paddy Roachoak, are dead and done. 
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SEPTIMUS 


By WILi1AM J. Locket 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1S soon as a woman knows what she wants she generally gets 
it. Some philosophers assert that her methods are cir- 
cuitous ; others, on the other hand, maintain that she rides 
in a bee-line towards the desired object, galloping ruthlessly 
over conventions, susceptibilities, hearts, and such-like 
obstacles. All, however, agree that she is unscrupulous, 
that the wish a the woman is the politely i insincere wish 
of the Deity, and that she pursues her course with a serene 
sureness unknown to man. It is when a woman does not 
know what she wants that she baffles the philosopher, just as the ant in her aimless 
discursiveness, baffles the entomologist, Of course, if the philosopher has guessed 
her unformulated desire, then things are easy for him, and he can discourse with 
certitude on feminine vagaries as Rattenden did on the journeyings of Zora Middle- 
mist. Hie has the word of the enigma. But to the woman herself, her state of 
mind is an exasperating puzzle, and to her friends, philosophic or otherwise, her 
consequent actions are disconcerting. 

Zora went to California, where she was hospitably entertained, and shown 
the sights of several vast neighbourhoods. She peeped into the Chinese quarter 
at San Francisco, and visited the Yosemite Valley. Attentive young men strewed 
her path with flowers and candy. Young women vowed her eternal devotion. 
She came into touch with the intimate problems of the most wonderful social organ- 
ism the world has ever seen, and was confronted with stupendous works of nature 
and illimitable solitudes wherein the soul stands appalled. She also ate a great 
quantity of peaches. When her visit to the Callenders had come to an end she 
armed herself with introductions and started off by herself to see America. She 
travelled across the continent, beheld the majesty of Niagara and the bewildering 
life of New York. She went to Washington and Boston. In fact, she learned 
many things about a great country which were very good for her to know, receiving 
impressions with the alertness of a sympathetic intellect and pigeon-holing them 
with feminine conscientiousness for future reference. 

It was all very pleasant, healthful, and instructive; but it no more helped 
her in her quest than gazing at the jewellers’ windows in the Rue de la Paix. Snow- 
capped Sierras and crowded tramcars were equally unsuggestive of a mission in 
life. In the rare moments which activity allowed her for depression, she began 
to wonder whether she was not chasing the phantom of a wild goose. A damsel 
to whom in a moment of expansion she revealed the object of her journeying, ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘ What other mission in life has a woman than to spend money and look 
beautiful ? ” ; 

Zora laughed incredulously. | 

* 'You’ve accomplished half already, for you do look beautiful,” said the damsel. 
“ The other half is easy.” 

“But if you haven’t much money to spend ? ” 

“Spend somebody else’s. Lord! If I had your beauty I’d just walk down 
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Wall Street and pick up a millionaire between my finger and thumb, and carry 
him off right away.” | 

When Zora suggested that life perhaps might have some deeper significance, 
the maiden answered : 

“* Life is like the school child’s idea’ of a parable—a heavenly story (if you’ve 
lots of money) with no earthly meaning.” 

“* Don’t you ever go down beneath the surface of things ?” asked Zora. 

“If you dig down far enough into the earth,” replied the damsel, “‘ you come 
to water. If you bore down deep enough into life you come to tears. My dear, 
I’m going to dance on the surface and have a good time as long as I can. And 
I guess you’re doing the same.” : | 

“‘I suppose I am,” said Zora. And she felt ashamed of herself. 

At Washington, fate gave her an opportunity of attaining the other half of 
the damsel’s idea. An elderly senator of enormous wealth proposed marriage 
and offered her half-a-dozen motor-cars, a few palaces, and most of the two hemi- 
spheres. She declined. 

‘Tf I were young would you marry me?” 

Zora’s beautiful shoulders gave the tiniest shrug of uncertainty. Perhaps her 
young friend was right and the command of the earth was worth the slight penalty 
of a husband. She was tired and disheartened at finding herself no nearer to the 
heart of things than when she had left Nunsmere. Her attitude towards the once 
unspeakable sex had imperceptibly changed. She no longer blazed with indig- 
nation when a man made love to her. She even found it more agreeable than 
looking at cataracts or lunching with ambassadors. Sometimes she wondered 


why. The senator she treated very tenderly. 
“TI don’t know. How can I tell?” she said, a moment or two after the shrug. 


‘“‘ My heart is young,” said he. 

Zora met his eyes for the millionth part of a second and turned her head away, 
deeply sorry for him. The woman’s instinctive look dealt instantaneous death to 
his hopes. It was one more enactment of the tragedy of the bald head and the 
grey beard. He spoke with pathetic bitterness. Like Don Ruy Gomez da Silva 
in “‘ Hernani,” he gave her to understand that"now, when a young fellow passed 
him in the street, he would give up all his motor-cars and all his colossal canned- 
salmon business for the young fellow’s raven hair and bright eye. 

“Then you would love me. I could make you.” 

“ What is love, after all?” asked Zora. 

The elderly senator looked wistfully through the years over an infinite welter 
of salmon-tins, seeing nothing else. 

‘It’s the meaning of life,’ said he. ‘ P?ve discovered it too late.” 

He went away sorrowful, and Zora saw the vanity of great possessions. 

On the homeward steamer she had as a travelling companion a young English- 
man whom she had met at Los Angeles, one Anthony Dasent, an engineer of some 
distinction. He was bronzed and healthy and lithe-limbed. She liked him because 
he had brains and looked her squarely in the face. On the first evening of the 
voyage a slight lurch of the vessel caused her to slip, and she would have fallen 
had he not caught her by the arms. For the first time she realised how strong a 
man could be. It was a new sensation, not unpleasurable, and in thanking him 
she blushed. He remained with her.on deck and talked of their Californian friends 
and the United States. The next day he established himself by her side and dis- 
coursed on the sea and the sky, human aspirations, the discomforts of his cabin, 
and a belief in eternal punishment. The day after that he told her of his ambitions, 
and showed her photographs of his mother and sisters. After that they exchanged 
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views on the discipline of loneliness. His profession, he observed, took him to 
the waste places of the earth, where there was never a woman to cheer him, and 
when he.came back to England le returned to a hearth equally unconsoled. Zora 
began to pity his forlorn condition. To build strong bridges and lay down rail- 
roads was a glorious thing for a man to do; +to do it without sweetheart or wife 
was nothing less than heroic. 

In the course of time he told her that she was the most beautiful woman he 
had ever met. He expressed his admiration of the gold flecks in her brown eyes 
and the gleams of gold in her hair when it was caught by the sun. He also wished 
that his sisters could have their skirts cut like hers and could learn the art of tying 
a veil over a hat. Then he took to scowling on inoffensive young men who fetched 
her wraps and lent her their binoculars. He declared one of them to be an unmiti- 
gated ass, to throw whom overboard would be to insult the Atlantic. And then 
Zora recognised that he was stolidly in love with her after the manner of his stolid 
kind. She felt frightened, and accused herself of coquetry. Her sympathy with 
his barren existence had perhaps overstepped the boundaries of politeness. She 
had raised false hopes in a young and ingenuous bosom. She worked herself up 
to a virtuous pitch of self-reprobation and flagellated herself soundly, taking the 
precaution, however, of wadding the knots of the scourge with cotton-wool. After 
all, was it her fault that a wholesome young Briton should fall in love with her ? 
She remembered Rattenden’s uncomfortable words on the eve of her first pilgrimage : 
“ Beautiful women like yourself, radiating feminine magnetism, worry a man 
exceedingly. You don’t let him go about in peace, so why should he let you? ” 

So Zora came face to face with the eternal battle of the sexes. She stamped 
her foot, in the privacy of her cabin, and declared the principle to be horrid and 
primeval, and everything that was most revolting to a woman who had earnestly 
set forth to discover the highest things of life. For the remainder of the voyage 
she avoided Anthony Dasent’s company as much as possible, and lest he should 
add jealousy to the gloom in which he enveloped himself, sought unexciting joys 
in the society of a one-eyed geologist who discoursed playfully on the foraminifera 
of the Pacific slope. 

One day Dasent came on her alone, and burst out wrathfully : 

“Why are you treating me like this?” . 

“ Like what ? ” : 

“You are making a fool of me. I’m not going to stand it.” 

Then she realised that when the average man does not get what he wants exact y 
when he wants it, he loses his temper. She soothed him according to the better 
instincts of her sex, but resolved to play no more with elementary young Britons. 
One-eyed geologists were safer companions. The former pitched their hearts into 
her lap; the latter, like Pawkins, the geologist of the Pacific slope, gave her boxes 
of fossils. She preferred the fossils. You could do what you liked with them— 
throw them overboard when the donor was not looking, or leave them behind in 
a railway carriage, or take them home and present them to the Vicar who collected 
butterflies, beetles, ammonites and tobacco stoppers. But an odd assortment of 
hearts to a woman who does not want them is really a confounded nuisance. Zora 
was very much relieved when Dasent, after eating an enormous breakfast, bade 
her a tragic farewell at Gibraltar. 


», 


It was a Cloudless afternoon when she steamed into Marseilles. The barren 
rock islands on the east rose blue-grey from a blue sea. To the west lay the Isles 
of Frioul and the island of the Chateau d’If, with its prison lying grim and long 
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on the crest. In front the busy port, the white noble city crowned by the church 
of Notre Dame de la Garde standing sentinel against the clear sky. 

Zora stood on the crowded deck watching the scene, touched as she always was 
by natural beauty, but sad at heart. Marseilles, within four-and-twenty hours of 
London, meant home. Although she intended to continue her wanderings to 
Naples and Alexandria, she felt that she had come to the end of her journey. It 
had been as profitless as the last. Pawkins, by her side, pointed out the geological 
feature of the rocks. She listened vaguely and wondered whether she was to bring 
him home tied to her chariot as she had brought Septimus Dix and Clem Sypher. 
The thought of Sypher drew her heart to Marseilles. 

‘I wish I were landing here like you, and going straight home,” she said, in- 
terrupting the flow of scientific information. ‘“‘ I’ve already been to Naples, and I 
shall find nothing I want at Alexandria.” . 

“‘ Geologically, it’s not very interesting,” said Pawkins. 

“ Tm afraid prehistoric antiquity doesn’t make my pulses beat faster.” 

‘“‘ That’s the advantage of it.” 

*Qne might just as well be a fossil oneself.” 

“Much better,” said Pawkins, who had read Schopenhauer. 

“You are not exhilarating to a depressed woman,” said Zora, with a laugh. 

*‘T am sorry,” he replied stiffly. ‘I was trying to entertain you.” 

He regarded her severely out of his one eye and edged away, as if he repented 
having wasted his time over so futile an organism as a woman. But her feminine 
magnetism drew him back. 

‘I’m rather glad you are going on to Alexandria,” he ‘remarked, in a tone 
of displeasure, and before she could reply, he marched off to look after his luggage. 

Zora’s eyes followed him until he disappeared, then she shrugged her shoulders. 
Apparently one-eyed geologists were as unsafe as elementary young Britons and 
opulent senators. She felt unfairly treated by Providence. It was maddening 
to realise herself as of no use in the universe except to attract the attention of the 
opposite sex. She clenched her hands in impotent anger. There was no mission 
on earth which she could fulfil. She thought enviously of Cousin Jane. 

The steamer entered the harbour; the passengers for Marseilles landed, and 
the mail was brought aboard. There was only one letter for Mrs. Middlemist. 
It bore the Nunsmere postmark. She opened it and found the tail of the little 
china dog. 

She looked at it for a moment wonderingly as it lay absurdly curled in the 
palm of her hand, and then she burst into tears. The thing was so grotesquely 
trivial. It meant so much. It was a sign and a token falling as it were from the 
sky into the midst of her despairing mood, rebuking her, summoning her, declaring 
an unknown mission which she was bound to execute, It lay in her hand like a 
bit of Destiny, inexorable, unquestionable, silently compelling her forthwith to 
the human soul that stood in great need of her. Fate had granted the wish she 
had expressed to the one-eyed geologist. She landed at Marseilles and sped home- 
wards by the night train, her heart torn with anxiety for Septimus. 

All night long, the rhythmic clatter of the train shaped itself into the burden 
of, her words to him: “If ever you want me badly, send me the tail and [’ll come 
to you from any distance.” She had spoken them half-jestingly, all tenderly. 
That evening she had loved him “ in a sort of way,” and now that he had sent for 
her, the love returned. The vivid experiences of the past months which had blinded 
her to the quieter light of home faded away into darkness. Septimus, in urgent 
need, Emmy and Clem Sypher filled her thoughts. She felt thankful that Sypher, 
strong and self-reliant, was there to be her ally, should her course with Septimus 
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be difficult. Between them they could surely rescue the ineffectual being from 
whatever dangers assailed him. But what could they be? The question racked 
her. Did it concern Emmy? A child, she knew, had just been born. A chill 
fear crept on her lest some tragedy had occurred through Septimus’s folly. From 
him any outrageous senselessness might be expected, and Emmy herself was scarcely 
less irresponsible than her babe. She reproached herself for having suggested 
his marriage with Emmy. Perhaps in his vacant way he had acted entirely on 
her prompting. The marriage was wrong. Two helpless children should never 
have taken on themselves the graver duties of life towards each other and future 
generations. 

If it were a case in which a man’s aid were necessary, there stood Sypher, a 
great pillar of comfort. Unconsciously she compared him with the men with whom 
she had come in contact during her travels, and she had met many of great charm 
and strength and knowledge. For some strange reason which she could not analyse, 
he towered above them all, though in each separate quality of character others 
whom she could name surpassed him far. She knew his faults, and in her lofty 
way smiled at them. Her character as goddess or guardian angel, or fairy Patroness 
of the Cure, she had assumed with the graciousness of a grown-up lady playing 
charades at a children’s party. His occasional lapses from the traditions of her 
class jarred on her fine susceptibilities. Yet there, in spite of all, he stood rooted 
in her life, a fact, a puzzle, a pride and a consolation. The other men paled into 
unimportant ghosts before him, and strayed shadowy through the limbo of her 
mind. Till now she had not realised it. Septimus, however, had always dwelt in 
her heart, like a stray dog whom she had rescued from vagrancy. He did not count 
as aman. Sypher did. 

Thus, during the long, tedious hours of the journey home, the two were curiously 
mingled in her anxious conjectures, and she had no doubt that Sypher and herself, 
the strong and masterful, would come to the deliverance of the weak. 

Septimus, who had received a telegram from Marseilles, waited for her train 
at Victoria. In order to ensure being in time he had arrived a couple of hours too 
soon, and patiently wandered about the station. Now and then he stopped before 
the engines of trains at rest, fascinated, as he always was, by perfect mechanism. 
A driver, dismounting from the cab, and seeing him lost in admiration of the engine, 
passed him a civil word, to which Septimus, always courteous, replied. They talked 
further. 

“IT see you’re an engineer, sir,” said the driver, who found himself in con- 
versation with an appreciative expert. 

“My father was,” said Septimus. “ But I could never get up in time for my 
examinations. Examinations.seem so silly, Why should you tell a set of men 
what they know already?” 

The grimy driver expressed the opinion that examinations were necessary. 
He who spoke had passed them. 

“ | suppose you can get up at any time,” Septimus remarked enviously. “ Some- 
body ought to invent a machine for those who can’t.” 

“You only want an alarum clock,” said the driver. 

Septimus Shook his head. “They’re no good. I tried one once, but it made 
such a dreadful noise that I threw a boot at it.” 

“ Did that stop it?” 

“No,” murmured Septimus. “The boot hit another clock on the mantel- 
piece, a Louis Quinze clock, and spoiled it. I did get up, but I found the method 
too expensive, so J never tried it again.” 
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The engine of an outgoing train blew off steam, and the resounding din deafened 
the station. Septimus held his hands to his ears. The driver grinned. 

“JT can’t stand that noise,” Septimus explained, when it was over. ‘Once 
I tried to work out an invention for modifying it. It was a kind of combination 
between a gramophone and an orchestrion. You stuck it inside, somewhere, and 
instead of the awful screech a piece of music would come out of the funnel. In _ 
fact, It might have gone on playing all the time the train was in motion. It would 
have been so cheery for the drivers, wouldn’t it?” 

The unimaginative mechanic, whose wits were scattered by this fantastic pro- 
position, used his bit of cotton-waste as a handkerchief, and remarked with vague 
politeness that it was a pity the gentleman was not an engineer. But Septimus 
deprecated the compliment. He looked wistfully up at the girders of the glass 
roof and spoke in his gentle, tired voice. 

“You see,” he concluded, ‘‘ if I had been in practice as an engineer I should 
never have designed machinery i in the orthodox way. I should have always put 
in little things of my own — and then God knows what woud have 
happened.” 

He brought his eyes to earth with a wan smile, but his companion had eget 
A crowd had filled the suburban platform at the end of which he stood, and in a 
few moments the train clattered off. Then, remembering that he was hungry, 
he went to the refreshment room, where, at the suggestion of the barmaid, he re- 
galed himself on two hard-boiled eggs and a glass of sherry. The meal over, he 
loitered palely about the busy station, jostled by frantic gentlemen in silk hats 
rushing to catch suburban trains, and watched grimly by a policeman who suspected 
a pocket-picking soul beneath his guileless exterior. | 

At last, by especial grace of heaven, he found himself on the platform where 
the Custom-House barrier and the long line of waiting porters heralded the approach 
of the continental train. Now that only a few moments separated him from Zora, 
his heart grew cold with suspense. He had not seen her since the night of Emmy’s 
fainting fit. Her letters, though kind, had made clear to him her royal displeasure 
at his unceremonious marriage. For the first time he would look into her gold- 
flecked eyes out of a disingenuous soul. Would she surprise his guilty secret ? 
It was the only thing he feared in a bewildering world. 

The train came in and, as her carriage flashed by, Zora saw him on the plat- 
form, with his hat off, passing his fingers nervously through his Struwel Peter hair. 
The touch of the familiar welcoming her brought moisture to her eyes. As soon 
as the train stopped she alighted, and, leaving Turner (who had accompanied her 
on the pilgrimage, and from Dover had breathed fervent thanks to heaven that 
at last she was back in the land of her fathers) to look after her luggage, she walked 
down the platform to meet him. 

He was just asking a porter, at frantic grapple with the hand-baggage of a large 
family, whether he had seen a tall and extraordinarily beautiful lady in the train, 
when she came up to him with outstretched hands and beaming eyes. He took the 
hands and looked long at her, unable to speak. Never had she appeared to him 
more beautiful, more gracious. The royal waves of her hair beneath a fur travelling 
toque invested her with queenliness. The full youth of her figure not hidden by 
a fur jacket brought to him the generous woman. A bunch of violets at her bosom 
suggested the fragrant essence of her. 

“Oh, it’s good to see you, Septimus—it’s good!” she cried. ‘“ The sight of 
you makes me feel as if nothing mattered in the world except the people one cares 
for. How are you?” 

“I’m very well indeed,” said Septimus. “ Full of inventions,” 
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She laughed, and gvided him up the platform through the cross-traffic of 
porters carrying luggage from train to cabs. 

“‘Ts mother all right?” she asked anxiously. 

** Qh, yes,” said Septimus. 

‘And Emmy and the baby?” | 3 

‘“ Remarkably well. Emmy has had him christened. I wanted him to be 
called after you. Zoroaster was the only man’s name I could think of, but she 
did not like it, and so she called it Octavius after me. Also Oldrieve after the 
family, and William.” 

“Why William ? ” 

“ After Pitt,” said Septimus, in the tone of a man who gives the obvious answer. 

She halted for a moment, perplexed. 

“ Pitt?” 

“ Yes—the great statesman. He’s going to be a member of Parliament, you 
know.” 

**Oh!” said Zora, moving slowly on. 

“His mother says it’s after the lame donkey on the Common. We used to 
call it William. He hasn’t changed a bit since you left.” 

“* So the baby’s full name is > said Zora, ignoring the donkey. 

“ William Octavius Oldrieve Dix. It’s so helpful to a child to have a good 
name.” 

** J long to see him,” said Zora. 

“‘ He’s in Paris just now.” 

“ Paris ?” she echoed. 

“Oh, he’s not by himself, you know,” Septimus hastened to reassure her, 
lest she might think that the babe was alone among the temptations and dissipa- 
tions- of the gay city. ‘“‘ His mother’s there, too.” 

She shook him by the coat-sleeve. . 

“What an exasperating thing you are! Why didn’t you tell me? I could 
have broken my journey, or at least asked them to meet me at the Gare du Nord. 
But why aren’t they in England?” 

** 1 didn’t bring them with me.” 

She laughed again at his tone, suspecting nothing. 

“You speak as if you had accidentally left them behind, like umbrellas. Did 
you?” 

Turner came up, attended by a porter with the hand baggage. 

‘** Are you going on to Nunsmere to-night, ma’am ? ” 

** Why should you?” asked Septimus. 

“‘T had intended to do so. But if mother is quite well, and Evang and the 
baby are in Paris, and you yourself are here, I don’t quite see the necessity.” 

“Tt would be much nicer if you remained in London,” said he. 

“€ Very well,” said Zora. ‘ We shall. We can put up at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
here, for the night. Where are you staying ?” 

Septimus murmured the name of his sedate club, where his dissolute morning 
appearance was still remembered against him. 

“Go and change and come back and dine with me in an hour’s time.” 

He obeyed the command with his usual meekness, and Zora followed the porter 
through the subway to the hotel. 

“We haven’t dined together like thi ,” she said, unfolding her napkin an hour 
afterwards, ‘since Monte Carlo. Then it was hopelessly unconventional. Now 


wwe can dine in the strictest propriety. Do you understand that you’re my brother- 
in-law ?” 
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She laughed, radiant, curiously happy at being with him. She realised, with 
a little shock of discovery, the restfulness that was the essential quality of his com- 
panionship. He was a quiet haven after stormy seas; he represented something 
intimate and tender in her life. 

They spoke for a while of common things—her train journey, the crossing, 
the wonders she had seen; he murmured incoherent sketches of his life in Paris, 
the new gun and Heégisippe Cruchet. But of the reason for his summons he said 
‘nething. At last she leaned across the table and said gently: 

“Why am I here, Septimus? You haven’t told me.” 

“Haven't 1?” 

““No. You see, the little dog’s tail brought me post- -haste to you, but it gave 
me no inkling why you wanted me s0 badly.” 

He looked at her in his scared manner. 

“Oh, I don’t want you at all—at least, I do—most ercmeddonaly oy not 
for myself. 4 

“For whom, then ? ” 

“Clem Sypher,” said Septimus. 

She paled slightly, and looked down at her plate and crumbled bread. For a 
long time she did not speak. The announcement did not surprise her. In an odd, 
inexplicable way it seemed natural. Septimus and Sypher had shared her thoughts 
so oddly during her journey. An unaccountable shyness had checked her impulse - 
to enquire after his welfare. Indeed, now that the name was spoken she could 
scarcely believe that she had not expected to hear it. 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” she asked, at length. 

‘The Cure has failed.” 

“ Failed ? ” 

She looked up at him half incredulously. The very last letter she had received 
from Sypher had been full of the lust of battle. Septimus nodded gloomily. 

“It was only a silly patent ointment like a hundred others, but it was Sypher’s 
religion. Now his gods have gone and he’s lost. It’s not good for a man to have 
no gods. I didn’t have any once, and the devils came in. They drove me to try 
haschisch. But it must have been. very bad haschisch, for it made me sick, and 
so | was saved.” 

- What made you send for me so urgently ? The dog’s ta‘l—you knew I had 
to come.’ 

“‘ Sypher wanted you—to give Hin some new gods.” 

‘“‘ He could have sent for me himself. Why did he ask you ? ” 

““He didn’t,” cried Septimus. “*He doesn’t know anything about it. He 
hasn’t the faintest idea that you’re in eoneen to-night. Was I wrong in bringing 
you back ? ” 

To Zora the incomprehensib'e aspect of the situation was her own attitude. 
She did not know whether Septimus was wrong or not. She told herself that she 
ought to resent the summons which had caused her such needless anxiety as to 
his welfare, but she could feel no resentment. Sypher had failed. The mighty 
had fallen. She pictured a broken-hearted man and her own heart ached for 
him. 

“You did right, Septimus,” she said, very gently. “ But of what use can I 
be to him?” 

Septimus said: “ He’s the one to tell you that.” 

‘But do you think he knows? He didn’t before. He wanted me to stay as 
a kind of Mascotte for the Cure—simply sit still while he drew influence out of me, 

something. It was absurd,” 
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It was on this occasion that Septimus made his one contribution to pessimistic 
philosophy. 

“When you analyse anything in life,” said he, “don’t you think that you 
always come down to a reductio ad absurdum?” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“I’m very sorry to leave you, Mr. Sypher,” said Shuttleworth, “ but my first 
duty is to my wife and family.” 

Clem Sypher leaned back in his chair behind his great office desk and looked 
at his melancholy manager with the eyes of a general whose officers refuse the 
madness of a forlorn hope. ; . 

“‘ Quite so,”’ he said tonelessly. ‘‘ When do you want to go? ” 

‘You engaged me on a three months’ notice, but——’” 

“But you want to go now?” 

“I have a very brilliant position offered me if I can take it up ina fortnight.” 

“ Very well,” said Sypher. 

“You won’t say it’s a case of rats deserting a sinking ship, will you, sir¢ As 
I say, my wife and family——” 

‘The ship’s sinking. You’re quite right to leave it. Is the position offered 
you in the same line of business ?” 

“Yes,” said Shuttleworth, unable to meet his chief’s clear, unsmiling eyes. 

“One of the rival firms ? 

Shuttleworth nodded, then broke out into mournful asseverations of loyalty. 
If the Cure had flourished he would have stayed with Mr. Sypher till the day of 
his death. He would have refused the brilliant offer. But in the circumstances——” 

“ Sauve qui peut,” said Sypher. ‘ Another month or two, and Sypher’s Cure 
becomes a thing of the past. Nothing can pull it through. I was too sanguine. 
I wish I had taken your advice oftener, Shuttleworth.” 

Shuttleworth thanked him for the compliment. 

‘““Qne learns by experience,” said he, modestly. “I was born and bred in 
the patent medicine business. It’s very risky. You start a thing. It catches on 
for a while. Then something else more attractive comes on the market. There’s a 
war of advertising and the bigger capital wins. The wise man gets out of it just 
before the rival comes. If you had taken my advice five years ago and turned it 
into a company you’d have been a rich man now without a care in the world. Next 
time, you will.” | 

“ There'll be no next time,” said Sypher, gravely. 

“Why not? There’s always money, for instance, in a new cure for obesity, 
if properly worked. A man like you can always get the money together.” 

“And the cure for obesity ? ” 

Shuttleworth’s dismal face contracted into the grimace which passed with 
him for a smile. 

“‘ Any old thing will do, so long as it doesn’t poison people.” 

Uncomfortable under his chief’s silent scrutiny, he took off his spectacles, 
breathed on them, and wiped them with his handkerchief. 

“The public will buy anything, if you advertise it enough.” 

~ “T suppose they will,” said Sypher. ‘“ Even Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy.” 
Shuttleworth started and put on his spectacles. 
“ Why shouldn’t they buy the Remedy, after all?” 
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“You ask me that?” said Sypher. All through the interview he had not 
shifted his position. He sat fixed like a florid ghost. 

The manager shuffled uneasily in his chair beside the desk and cleared his 
throat nervously. 

“T’m bound to,” said’ he, “in self defence. I know what you think of the 
Cure—but that’s a matter of sentiment. I’ve been into the thing pretty thoroughly 
and I know that there’s scarcely any difference in the composition of the Remedy 
and the Cure. After all, any protecting grease that keeps the microbes in the air 
out of the sore place does just as well—sometimes better. There’s nothing in 
patent ointment that really cures. Now is there?” 

“Are you going to Jebusa Jones’s people ?” asked Sypher. 

“IT have my wife and family,” the manager pleaded. “I couldn’t refuse. 
They’ve offered me the position of their London agent. I know it must pain you,” 
he added, hurriedly. ‘ But what could I do?” 

“Every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. So you will give 
me what they used to call my coup-de-grdce. You'll just stab me dead, as I lie 
dying. Well, in a fortnight’s time you can go.” 

The other rose. “Thank you very much, Mr. Sypher. You have always 
_ treated me generously, and I’m more than sorry to leave you. You bear me no 
ill-will ? ” 

“ For going from one quack remedy to another ? Certainly not.’ 

Tt was only when the door closed behind the manager that ie relaxed 
his attitude. He put both hands up to his face, and then fell forward on to the 
desk, his head on his arms. 

The end had come. To that which mattered in the man, the lingering faith 
yet struggling in the throes of dissolution, Shuttleworth had, indeed, given the 
coup-de-gradce. That he had joined the arch-enemy who, in a short time, would 
achieve his material destruction, signified little. When something spiritual is 
being done to death the body and mind are torpid. Even a month ago, had Shuttle- 
worth uttered such blasphemy within those walls, Clem Sypher would have arisen 
in his wrath like a mad crusader and have cloven the blasphemer from skull to 
chine. To-day, he had sat motionless, petrified, scarcely able to feel. He knew 
that the man spoke truth. As well put any noxious concoction of drugs on the 
market and call it a specific against obesity or gravel or deafness as Sypher’s Cure. 
Between the heaven-sent panacea which was to cleanse the skin of the nations 
and send his name ringing down the centuries as the Friend of Humanity, and 
the shiveringly vulgar Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy, there was not an atom of 
important difference. One was as useful or as useless as the other. The Cure 
was pale green; the Remedy rose-pink. Women liked the latter best on account 
of its colour. Both were quack medicaments. 

He raised a drawn and agonised face and looked around the familiar room, 
where so many gigantic schemes had been laid, where so many hopes had shone 
radiant, and saw for the first time its blatant self-complacency, its piteous vulgarity. 
Facing him was the artist’s original cartoon for the great poster which once had 
been famous all over the world, and now, for lack of money, only lingered in shreds 
on a forgotten hoarding in some Back of Beyond. It represented the Friend of 
Humanity, in gesture, white beard, and general appearance resembling a benevolent 
minor prophet, distributing the Cure to a scrofulous universe. In those glorified 
days, he had striven to have his own lineaments depicted above the robe of the 
central figure, but the artist had declared them to be unpictorial, and clung to the 
majesty of the gentleman in the white beard. Around the latter’s feet were gathered 
a motley crew: The fine lady in her ball-dress, the shoeblack, the crowned king, 
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the Red Indian in Fennimore Cooper feathers, the half-naked negro, the wasted, 
ragged mother with her babe, the jockey, the Syrian leper, and a score of other 
types of humans, including, in the background, a hairy-faced creature, the “ dog- 
faced man” of Barnum’s Show. They were well grouped, effective, making the 
direct appeal to an Anglo-Saxon populace which, in its art, must have something 
to catch hold of, like the tannin in its overdrawn tea. It loved to stand before 
this poster and pick out the easily recognised characters and argue (as Sypher, 
whose genius had suggested the inclusion of the freak, had intended) what the hairy. 
creature could represent, and as it stood and picked and argued, the great fact of 
Sypher’s Cure sank deep into their souls. He remembered the glowing pride with 
_which he had regarded this achievement, thé triumphal progress he made in a motor- 
car around the London hoardings, the day after the poster had been billed. And 
now he knew it in his heart to be nothing but a tawdry, commercial lie. 

Framed in oak on his walls hung kindly notes relating to the Cure from great 
personages or their secretaries. At the bottom of one ran the sprawling signature 
of the Grand Duke who had hailed him as “ Ce bon Sypher,” at the Gare de Lyon 
when he started on the disastrous adventure of the blistered heel. There was the 
neatly-docketed set of pigeon holes containing the proofs of all the advertisements 
he had issued. Lying before him, on his desk, was a copy, resplendently bound in 
morocco, for his own gratification, of the forty page, thin paper pamphlet, which 
was wrapped, a miracle of fine folding, about each packet of the Cure. On each 
page the directions for use were given in a separate language. French, Fijian, 
Syrian, Basque were there—forty languages—so that all the sons of men could 
_ read the good tidings and amuse themselves at the same time by trying to decipher 
the message in alien tongues. 

Wherever he looked, some mockery of vain triumph met his eye—an enlarge- 
ment of a snap-shot photograph of the arrival of the first case of the Cure on the 
shores of Lake Tchad ; photographs of the busy factory, now worked by a dwindling 
staff; proofs of full- -page advertisements in which “ Sypher’s Cure” and “ Friend 
of Humanity ” figured in large capitals; the model of Edinburgh Castle built by 
a grateful inmate of a lunatic asylum out of the red celluloid boxes of the Cure. 

He shuddered at all these symbols and images of false gods, and bowed his 
head again on his arms. The abyss swallowed him. The waters closed over his 
head. 

How long he remained like this he did not know. He had forbidden his door. 
The busy life of the office stood still. The dull roar of Moorgate Street was faintly 
heard, and now and then the windows vibrated faintly. The sprawling gilt Mid- 
Victorian clock on the mantelpiece had stopped. 

Presently an unusual rustle in the room caused him to raise his head with a 
start. Zora Middlemist stood before him. He sprang to his feet. 

“You? You?” 

“‘ They wouldn’t let me in. I forced my way. I said I must see you.” 

He stared at her open-mouthed. A shivering thrill passed through him such 
as shakes a man on the verge of a great discovery. 

“You, Zora—you have come to me at this moment?” 

He looked so strange and staring, so haggard and dishevelled, that she moved 
quickly to him and laid both her hands on his. 

“My dear friend, my dearest friend, is it as bad as that?” 

A throb of pain underlay the commonplace words. The anguish on his face 
stirred the best and most womanly in her. She yearned to comfort him. But he 
drew a pace or two away, and held up both hands as if warding her off, and stared 
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at her still, but with a new light in his clear eyes that drank i in her beauty and the 
sorcery of her presence. | 

“My God!” he cried, in a strained voice. “ My, God! What a fool I’ve 
been ! ” 

He swerved as if he had received a blow and sank into his office aiaik and 

urned his eyes from’ her to the ground, and sat stunned with joy and wonder and 
misery. He put out a hand blindly, and she took it, standing by his side. He 
knew now what he wanted. He wanted her, the woman. He wanted her voice 
in his ears, her kiss on his lips, her dear self in his arms. He wanted her welcome 
as he entered his house, her heart, her soul, her mind, her body—everything that 
was hers. He loved her for herself, passionately, overwhelmingly, after the simple 
way of men. He had raised his eyes from the deeps of Hell, and in a flash she 
was revealed to him incarnate Heaven. 

He felt the touch of her gloved hand on his, and it sent a thrill through his 
veins which almost hurt, as the newly-coursing blood hurts the man that has been 
revived from torpor. The mistiness that serves a strong man for tears clouded 
his sight. He had longed for her; she had come. From their first meet'ng he 
had recognized with the visionary’s glimpse of the spiritual that she was the woman 
of women appointed unto him for help and comfort. But then the visionary had 
eclipsed the man. Destiny had naught to do with him, but as the instrument for 
the universal spreading of the Cure. The Cure was his life. The woman appointed 
unto him was appointed unto the Cure equally with himself. He had violently 
credited her with his insane faith. He had craved her presence as a mystical in- 
fluence that in some way would paralyse the Jebusa Jones Dragon and give him 
supernatural strength to fight. He had striven with all his power to keep her radiant 
like a star while his own faith lay dying. 

He had been a foo!. All the time, it was the sheer woman that had held him, 
the sheer man. And yet had not destiny fulfilled itself, with a splendid irony, in 
sending her to him then, in that moment of his utter anguish, of the utter annihila- 
tion of the fantastic faith whereby he had lived for years? From the first he had 
been right, though with a magnificent lunacy. It was she, in very truth, who had 
been destined to slay his dragon. It was dead now—a vulgar, slimy monster, 
incapable of hurt, slain by the lightning flash of love, as his eyes met hers, a moment 
or two ago. In a confused way he realised this. He repeated mechanically : 

“What a fool I’ve been! What a fool I’ve been!” 

“Why?” asked Zora, who did not understand. 

‘“‘ Because,” he began, and then he stopped, finding no words. ‘I wonder 
whether God sent you?” 

“1m afraid it was only Septimus,” she said, with a smile. 

“‘ Septimus ? ” i 

He was startled. What could Septimus have to do with her coming? He 
rose again, and focussing his whirling senses on conventional things, wheeled an 
armchair to the fire and led her to it, and took his seat near her in his office chair. 

‘“‘ Forgive me,” he said. ‘ But your coming seemed supernatural. I was 
dazed by the wonderful sight of you. Perhaps it’s not you, after all. I may be 
going mad and have hallucinations. Tell me that it’s really you.” 

“It’s me—in flesh and blood—you can touch for yourself—and my sudden 
appearance is the simplest thing in the world.” 

“ But I thought you were going to winter in Egypt.” 

“ So did I, until I reached Marseilles. This is how it was.” 

She told him of the tail of the little china dog. and of her talk with Septimus 
he night before. 
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“So I came to you,” she concluded, “ as soon as I decently could, this morning.” 

“ And I owe you to Septimus,” he said. 

“ Ah, I know, you ought to have owed me to yourself,” she cried, misunder- 
standing him. “If I had known things were so terrible with -you, I would have 
come. I would really. But I was misled by your Acree: They were so hopeful. 
Don’t reproach me.’ 

“ Reproach you! You, who have given’ this crazy fellow so much! You, 
who come to me all sweetness and graciousness, with heaven in your eyes, after 
having been dragged across Europe and made to sacrifice your winter of sunshine, 
just for my sake. Ah, no! It’s myself that I reproach: - 

“For what?” she asked. 

‘© For being a fool, a crazy, blatant, self-centred oa My God ! ” he exclaimed, 
smiting the arm of iis chair, as a new view of things suddenly occurred to him. 
“How can you sit there—how have you suffered me these two years—without 
despising me? How is it that I haven’t been the mock and byword of Europe? 
I must have been! ” | 

He rose and walked about the room in great agitation. 

“These things have all come crowding up together. One can’t realise every- 
thing at once. ‘Clem Sypher, Friend of Humanity!’ How they must have jeered 
behind my back, if they thought me sincere! How they must have despised me 
if they thought me nothing but an advertising quack. Zora Middlemist, for 
Heaven’s sake tell me what you have thought of me. What have you taken me 
for—a madman or a charlatan?” 

“Tt is you that must. tell me what has happened,” said Zora, earnestly. “I 
don’t know. Septimus gave me to understand that the Cure had failed. He’s 
never clear about anything in his own mind, and _ he’s worse when he tries to explain 
it to others.” 

‘“‘ Septimus,” said Sypher, “is one of the children of God.” 

** But he’s a little bit incoherent on earth,” she rejoined, with a smile. ‘ What 
has really happened ?” 

Sypher drew a long breath and pulled himself up. 

‘I’m on the verge of a collapse. The Cure hasn’t paid for the last two years. 
I hoped against hope. I flung thousands and thousands into the concern. The 
Jebusa Jones people and others out-advertised me, out-manceuvred me at every 
turn. Now every bit of capital is gone and I can’t raise any more. I must go 
under.” 

Zora began, “I have a fairly large fortune——” 4 

He checked her with a gesture, and looked at her clear and full. 

“God bless you,” he said. ‘‘ My heart didn’t lie to me at Monte Carlo when 
it told me that you were a great-souled woman. Tell me—have you ever believed 
in the Cure, in the sense that I believed in it? ” 

Zora returned his gaze. Here was norhodomontading. The man was grappling 
with realities. | 

“No,” she replied simply. 

“Neither do I any longer,” said Sypher. ‘‘ There is no difference between it, 
and any quack ointment you can buy at the first chemist’s shop. That is why, 
even if I saw a chance of putting the concern on its legs again, I couldn’t use your 
money. That is why I asked you just now what you have thought of me—a mad- 
man or a quack ? ” 

“Isn't it enough that I’m here—to show you what I thought of you ad 

‘Forgive me,” he said. ‘ It’s wrong to ask you such questions.’ 

“It’s worse than wrong, It’s unnecessary.” 
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He passed his hands over his eyes, and sat down. 

“ P’ve gone through a lot to-day. I’m not quite myself, so you must forgive 

if I say unnecessary things. God sent you to me this morning. Septimus was 
His messenger. If you hadn’t appeared just now, I think I should have gone into 
black madness.” : : pS : 

‘Tell me all about it,” she said, softly. ‘ All that you care to tell. I am 
your nearest friend—I think.” | 

‘And dearest.” 

“And you are mine. You and Septimus. I’ve seen fended: of people since 
i’ve been away, and some seem to have cared for me; but there’s no one really 
in my life but you two.’ : 

Sypher thought: ‘‘ And we both love you with all there Is in us, and you don’t 
know it.” He also thought jealously: ‘“‘ Who are the people that have cared for 
you?” He-said: “No one?” 

A smile parted her lips as she looked . him frankly in the eyes and repeated the 
negative. He breathed a sigh of relief, for he had remembered Rattenden’s pro- 
phecy of ‘the big man whom she was seeking, of the love for the big man, the gor- 
geous tropical sunshine in which all the splendour in her could develop. She had 
not found him. From the depths of his man’s egotism he uttered a prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

“Tell me,” she said, again. 

‘“Do you remember my letter from Paris in the summer ? ” 

“Yes. You had a great scheme for the armies of the world.” 

“That was the beginning,” said he; and then he told her all the grotesque 
story to the end, from the episode of the blistered heel. He told her things that 
he had never told himself, things that startled him when he found them expressed 
in words. 

“In Russia,” said he, “‘ every house has o sacred pictures, even the poorest 
peasant’s hut. They call them ikons. These,” waving to the walls, “were my 
ikons. What do you think of them?” | 

For the first time Zora became aware of the furniture and decoration of the 
room. The cartoon, the advertisement proofs, the model of Edinburgh Castle, 
produced on her the same effect as the famous board in the garden at Penton Court. 
Then, however, she could argue with him on the question of taste and lay down 
laws as the arbiter of the elegancies of conduct. Now she viewed the sorry images 
with her own eyes, and he had gone through fire to attain this clearness of vision, 
What could be said? Zora, the magnificent and self-reliant, found not a word. 
though her heart was filled with pity. She was brought face to face with a ridi- 
culous soul’s tragedy remote from her poor little experience of life. It was no 
time to act the beneficent goddess. She became self-conscious, fearful to speak 
lest she might strike a wrong note of sympathy. She wanted to give the man so 
much, and she could give him nothing. 

“I’m dying to help you,” she said, rather piteously. ‘‘ But how can I?” 

“‘ Zora,” he said, huskily. 

She glanced up at him.and he held her eyes with his, and she saw how she could 
help him. 

“No, don’t—don’t. I can’t bear it.” 

She rose and turned away. ‘Don’t let us change things. They were so 
sweet before. They were so strange—your wanting me as a sort of priestess. I 
used to laugh—but I loved it all the time.” 

“That’s why I said I’ve been a fool, Zora,”’ 
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The bell of the telephone connected with his manager’s office rang jarringly. 
He seized the transmitter in anger. 


“‘ How dare you ring me up when I gave orders I was to be undisturbed? I 
don’t care who wants to see me. I'll see nobody.” . 

He threw down the transmitter. “I’m very sorry,” he began. Then he 
stopped. The commonplace summons from the outer world brought with dismaying 
suddenness to his mind the practical affairs of life. He was a ruined man. The 
thought staggered him. How could he say to Zora Middlemist: “I am a beggar. 
I want to marry you?” 

She came to him, with both hands out, her instinctive gesture when her heart 
went out, and used his Christian name for the first time. 

‘Clem, let us be friends—good friends—true, dear friends—but don’t spoil it 
all for me.” 

When a woman infinitely desired pleads like that with glorious eyes, and her 
fragrance and her dearness are within arm’s length, a man has but to catch her to 
him and silence her pleadings with a man’s strength and carry her off in triumph. 
It has been the way of man with woman since the world began, and Sypher knew 
it by his man’s instinct. It was a temptation such as he had never dreamed was 
in the world. He passed through a flaming, blazing torment of battle. 

“Forget what I have said, Zora. We'll be friends, if you so wish it.” 

He pressed her hands and turned away. Zora felt that she had gained an 
empty victory. 

““T ought to be going,” she said. 

“Not yet. Let us sit down and talk like friends. It’s many weary months 
since I have seen you.” 

She remained a little longer, and they talked quietly of many things. On 
bidding her good-bye, he said, half-playfully : 

“T’ve often wondered why you have taken up with a fellow like me.” 

‘I suppose it’s because you’re a big man,” said Zora. 
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OLD TRAIL 


BEING REMINISCENCES OF 
PIONEER LIFE IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


By ‘ WESTERNER ”’ 


ICENES come and go before one’s mind as memory 
recalls days that are past. Months of strenuous 
life, directed towards the accomplishment of a 
certain definite purpose, leave a clear cut and 
distinct impression for only a short time, and it is 
hard to drive one’s thoughts back over the 
old, long-forgotten trail—grown faint indeed 
with the lapse of time, and only to be retraced with | 

dificulty—and single out events which even then seemed epoch-making. 

But can that white-washed log building on the edge of the prairie, 
close up against the heavy timber that comes so far down into the valley 
from the hills above be the first homestead? No less, built with our own 
hands, foundations, log walls, sod roof, and all; cool in summer, being 
protected from the blazing sun by the mass of turf on the roof, and warm 
in winter, by reason of the same defence against the bitter ‘winds that 
drove the stock to shelter among the dense willow bush, to stand there 
with backs arched and quivering, too cold to feed in the terrible winter 
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frosts that, laying their iron grip upon the standing trees, tore their trunks 
apart with cracks like the report of a rifle. 

For the lumberman who had been a railroader;' who had been a 
cowboy; who descended in turn from the freighter, who, if it is true 
that the boy is the father of the man, was son of the public school 
boy, had turned farmer and settled here in this quiet valley, 
remote from even the civilisation of the camps and the garish little 
towns of the newly dawning era which was to bring such undreamed 
of prosperity to the land so lately trodden by the buffalo and the elk. 
In retrospect, indeed, it almost seems as if in the dim dreamland of 
Memory one was watching pictures. from some other life than one’s 
own, as if the half-forgotten, half-remembered scenes, actions, and 
thoughts, keen joys and toilsomely overcome troubles, had been part 
of a former state of existence, not separated from the present by merely 
a decade or so. | 

Why had we settled there ? Well, in the first place, slowly gained 
experience taught us that the little moss which accumulated during the 
pauses of rolling stones disappeared with remarkable celerity if the 
gait became at all swift. In the second place, it seemed a waste that 
in allthe huge country which was ours to use as we pleased, itshould not 
yield us something, a home we hoped, and it seemed tolerably certain 
that the land, so cheap and so tees then, would some day be a 
valuable asset. So a buckboard and team of ponies had been bought, 
and with them we had started off to spy out the land, with the result 
that we cast our anchor here. 

In the choice of the actual location all the former incarnations had 
had their say. The stockman was delighted with the grand spring of 
clear water that rose from a rocky gulch in the hills behind and made a 
flowing creek past the knoll on which our house was built. The eye of 
the lumberman correctly appraised the true value of the timber in the 
wood-covered hills. Here were logs for building house and stables, 
rails for fences, corrals, etc., and above all, fuel for winter. The cow- 
boy rejoiced in the long, clear sweep of the valley, innocent of all scrub, 
with here and there a patch of small willow and poplar, just sufficient 
to shelter the stock and keep them from “ drifting ” in the spring and 
fall, and the heart of the cattle-feeder was made as glad by the long hay 
sloughs, where the grass came over the backs of the ponies as they 
struggled to drag the buckboard through it, and promised abun- 
dance of easily put up—and therefore cheap—hay for the winter. The 
richness and depth of the black loamy soil, covered with peavine and 
rose bushes, which lay along the edge of the timber clad slopes in- 
fluenced us, so here we settled, with the firm determination to become 
farmers; innocent of all knowledge of agriculture, pockets—with the 
exception of a very few painfully acquired dollars—as empty as a last 
year’s bird’s nest, but we were young, very confident, and very well 
versed in the frontiersman’s art of “ making things do.” 

Lately I have read with interest the report of a military p--:* 
man who, after making careful observations in the country, pete i 
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in a magazine his estimate of the capital needed to start a home- 
stead. Heavens ! if we had had even the value of the furniture he 
allows for his typical house how rich we should have been. His acquaint- 
ances may have been all the better for the capital they brought with 
them, for the hired help they could afford, and for the buggy that is 
mentioned as being such an indispensable possession. They had 
never toiled up the weary path that leads to the knowledge of how 
to do without these things—fortunate people! Our stock-in- 
trade consisted of an old buckboard—which was promptly traded off 
for some poultry—a few seed potatoes, a team of mares, a waggon, 
and some small tools, axes, etc., without which, progress—nay, even 
life itself{—was impossible. 

First there was the house to build; not a very long task that, to 
hands accustomed to the use of axes. The trees were felled and hewn, 
dragged up to the chosen site on a sheltered knoll near the spring, and 
laid in position. Two long logs first, for the sides, and two shorter for 
the ends. Ten rounds of logs made a fair height, allowing plenty of 
space for a roomy loft above the downstairs room. Then the stringers 
for the roof, surmounted by flattened poles to bear the thatch of sods 
and earth. Doorways and windows were quickly sawn out, cased, and 
glazed. Good sized poles were hewn flat and smooth on the top, and 
carefully fitted together for the floor, and there stood the house ready 
for habitation. No mansion truly, but no den either: a solid, sun, 
wind,-and rain proof “ shack,”’ where many happy hours were spent, 
many high hopes indulged in, many losses in turn philosophically 
borne or heartily sworn at, and even some gain counted with pride 
of possession. Then, there was land to be broken for the crop next 
year. 
‘ Not far away, some five miles or so across the hills, had settled a. man 
who was rich in the possession of a new plough, so for a time we ploughed 
land for him for the loan of the implement with which to do our own 
“ breaking.” Fifteen acres seemed a big job that summer, for it was 
a long toilsome task cutting the roots of the willows and turning the 
sod back clean so that it would rot thoroughly during the summer ; 
besides which the season was advancing rapidly, hay must be cut and 
stacked and a stable built before the snow began to fall, and there was 
all too little time to perform the hundred and one things necessary 
before the coming of winter. Truly it was a slow process, and one 
marvels where the courage came from to live sucha life of toil with only 
the hope of a somewhat problematical future reward, but “ needs must 
when the devil drives,” and there were compensations. 

The country then was a veritable sportsman’s paradise. When 
the fall came on, down came the ducks from their northern breeding 
grounds, filling every pool and stream, flock succeeding flock till one 
wondered where they all came from or went to. Ten minutes 
standing in a patch of low willow bush on a flight-way at dusk 

dro quite sufficient to provide a decent shot with all the duce that 
with tkeep till they were eaten, and when the pools froze up in the 
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later fall, there were still countless prairie chicken and partridges that — 
provided the best of sport and the most palatable of food. : 

“Well, Charlie, itll be dark in an hour. We'd better knock 
off and get a few chickens to keep us going.” It was not a case of going 
to look for them, but of going out and shooting what one wanted 
as a matter of course. Never-to-be-forgotten hours those: how clearly 
the scenes stand out as one’s memory pierces the mists of the past. 
The absolute stillness of the uninhabited country, the brown of the 
drying grasses, the mixed bright gold and green of the poplar leaves— 
touched_already by the first sharp frosts—their colour heightened by 
the glare of the sinking sun, perhaps turned into a fiery blood-red ball 
by the haze of a distant prairie or bush fire. Up fly the birds almost 
under one’s feet—one to be: killed by a clean shot, which tumbles him 
headlong into the grass, while another towers high, standing out clearer 
as it rises out of the shadows of the bush, only to fall with a crash at 
our feet again. Then, home to prepare supper and eat it. How good 
those chicken were, to be sure! 

So, by fall, the homestead was in fairly good shape to start work 
next spring, for the land that had been broken in the early summer 
was now backset and harrowed down fine, and seeding would be but 
little trouble. We had made an abortive attempt to raise some grain 
this first summer which almost deserves mention for its very absurdity. 
The pioneer of the district, an elderly, semi-clerical gentleman, who 
combined a most markedly optimistic nature with a remarkable gift 
for self-advertisement, had told us at some length a fairy tale to the 
effect that the most successful crop he had ever raised was sown on 
prairie, the sod being turned over on the top of it afterwards. This 
we tried most hopefully, but the only conclusion we arrived at was 
that our reverend friend was skilled in romance. However, there 
was much hope for the next year from our well ploughed field, and we 
already began, in our minds’ eye, to see a waving crop of grain ripening 
to harvest. 

But dollars must be earned to buy seed and to start a bunch of 
cattle, however modest, so one of us must find a job for the winter while 
the other sat tight and went on with the work at home. This, then, 
for some years was our life. Home in the summer breaking more land 
and fencing more fields, rounding up stock that had escaped from their 
owners in the south, and which, wandering, had found their way into 
our * back of beyond,” and delivering them safely at so much per head. 
Working at any odd job in the winter and saving every dollar to buya 
few head more cattle for ourselves in the coming spring. 

In five years behold us standing upon our feet—not firmly, true, 
but still standing, and with a clear run forward to success. 

But already the country had become settled to a certain extent. 
Where we had counted to have a clear run for our cattle till we had a 
large band there were already fields of grain,in most cases so insecurely 
protected by fences that, when the prairie grass dried in the early fall, 
they became mere gathering places for our stock, so that we were in 
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hot water all round with our neighbours, for by this time the bunch 
had grown to some size. Starting from the first half-dozen cows and 
being added to every spring by fresh purchases of breeding stock, as 
well as their natural increase, the bunch now numbered some fifty or 
sixty head, while so well had the-mares done their duty that the little 
band of foals already made us feel regular horse ranchers. 

Tough, hard years to look back on, but gladdened by the joie de 
vivre of youth, and made sweet by the gradual accumulation of 
possessions. Little we cared that our clothes were blue duck and our’ 
feet cased only in moccasins made by ourselves in the evenings. 
If, our food: was roughly prepared it was at least plentiful, fresh, and 
satisfying. If the life was secluded, it was at least strenuously and 
keenly lived, and therefore exhilarating and never dull. Were we poor ? 
Our very solitude spared us any comparison, and therefore we did 
not know it. Ah, it is not only the distant fields ahead that are 
green, but those that have already been trodden. 

In those days before the country settled, there was much more of 
interest in the daily life of the squatter. Strolling into the bush on a 
Sunday afternoon we would come upon an old bear, fat and tame, 
sitting under the choke-cherry bushes, lazily clawing the ripe berries 
down into his open jaws. ‘‘ Bear Creek” the place was from that 
moment, never to be thought of afterwards by any other name or with- 
out a reminiscent amusement and interest. Riding wearily home from 
a three or four days’ search after some strayed horses, driving the tired 
bunch with a horse even more tired than they, one heard, perhaps, as 
one climbed the side of a hill, a startled “ woof”; and, in the dusk, 
might see perhaps three or four elk vanish into the thicker darkness. 
“ Elk Hill” for ever afterwards. So did the Indians name their land- 
marks, and so did we, and still the settlers of the district use the old names, 
knowing little why those names were given. Why is it that is called the 
fifteen mile coulee? Heaven knows, but undoubtedly it was fifteen 
miles from some other point of interest long since forgotten. This ford 
bears its unsavoury name because there the stranger tried to swim 
the creek in flood time and earned the title by his rude funeral. Might 
not one lie on the “ Dance’”’ hill in the spring and watch the prairie 
chicken trailing their wings and clucking in their curious mating dance. 
Memories—only memories—the hard ones obliterated by the lapse of 
time and the onward struggle; the good remaining for the inheritance of 
after years. | 

It is not every log shack that can boast a totally inexplicable ghost 
either; there we had a slice of true luck. Once in a while, sitting 
quietly smoking or reading in the lamplit shack, we would hear a heavy 
tread advancing up the path to the door, then turn round the corner 
of the house and stop. An interval of perhaps a second or two, and then 
a shrewd blow upon the log wall. Then heavy footfalls once more, 
circling the walls, punctuated at times by halts, each halt marked by 
a blow sometimes severe enough to bring little pieces of the plaster 
tumbling down from the interstices between the logs. Many times did 
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we try to solve that riddle, but never with success. Did one stand 
outside while the other was within, the-sound would be audible to the 
latter, while the former swore that he heard and saw nothing. Change 
places, the result was the same. After a time the occurrence of the 
phenomenon, which might happen every night for a week or perhaps 
not once for two or three months, got scant attention. But if a 
stranger or a guest happened to be. present it was a never failing 
source of amusement to watch his expression change from expecta- 
tion through amazement to a demand for an explanation, or, as 
happened in one case, a hasty departure. Once, too, returning late 
at night, we found an angry man, an entire stranger be it noted, walking 
round the shack, vowing he’d shoot if some invisible monster did not 
instantly ** quit his damned nonsense!” 

* * * * * * 

So the years were spent, our strongest desire being for a fine, mild, 
“open”? winter, and ‘our yearly satisfaction a good full crop of calves 
and colts. Gradually the settlement took place, till the country, once 
deemed valueless, became spoken of as“‘land,” and had a definite value | 
per acre, and we, once monarchs of all we surveyed, were mere lords 
of our own quarter sections. Still there was plenty of open country 
where settlement had not penetrated, further back from the railroads, 
and it became a question whether to stay by the toilsome farm or sell 
it and move off further afield, with our stock, to continue the life to 
which we had grown accustomed. We, like many others, answered 
the question by moving, preferring rather to accumulate stock which 
experience had taught us could always be sold, rather than acquire 
land which had for so long been a drug on the market. With more 
foresight and with more faith in the future of the country one might 
even then have imagined the close settlement, the fertile farms, the 
prosperous villages with schools, stores and creameries, which cover 
that district to-day, and might have turned one’s imagination to greater 
profit, but the old nomadic spirit awoke and clamoured for a 
hearing. 

“Very green are the fields ahead,” it said, “only a little way 
ahead; come and see; sell your farm and see the new fortune and 
freedom just over the hills to the east.” 

And we hearkened to the voice and followed. 
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THE OUTWORKS OF HIS CASTLE 
By Rosert Barr 


It was to be my last night in London for several weeks, 


A and so I jumped at the invitation of my friend to spend 
Celebrated the evening in the theatre. * It was really very flattering 
Play. to me that I should receive the proffer of a seat, for the 


whole world was clamouring at the box-office to buy 
tickets in advance, and yet all their tears and supplications could not 
get them a place until next June or July. This fact alone stamped the 
play as unusual, because whenever Shakespeare is produced there is 
always plenty of room to be had. 

Aside from this, I really wished to see the play, because, as you 
who read this column know, I do not in the least believe that there is 
a possibility of Great Britain being invaded. Of course. it could be 
done, if any living potentate, with ample ships and men at his command, 
were to make the attempt. As every thinking invader must know, 
the problem is not the getting of armed men ashore on this island, but 
how, having got them on, he is to get any of them alive back into their 
own country once more. The invaders would meet a great deal of 
trouble, annoyance, malignity, molestation, persecution, misusage, 
injury, oppression, maltreatment, abuse, mauling, bruising, smiting, 
sinisterly deleterious and detrimental interference before they had a 
good satisfactory meal of sauerkraut and Frankfiirter sausage again, 
because one of the very first and meanest things done by us would be 
to smash up the Gambrinus restaurant, where these delicacies, washed 
down with Munich beer, can be had for two marks and fifty pfennigs. 

It will be observed that I do not beat about the bush in this matter, 
and pretend to be talking of one thing when in reality 1 am talking of 
another. If we are to be invaded, it will be the Germans who make 
the attempt, just as, last century, if we were to be invaded, it would 
have been the French who made the attempt, so in anything I may 
write on the subject, I shall not pretend that, like the Skibbereen 
Eagle, I am keeping my eye on Russia or on Denmark or on Holland, 
or on Timbuctoo. Of course, in “ The Englishman’s Home,” in order 
to pass the Censor, the producers were compelled to make up a sort of 
cosmopolitan invader, who, as Gilbert says : 

Might have been a Roossian, 

A French or Dutch or Proossian, 

Or perhaps I-tal-i-an. 
but I imagine every human item in that packed house who watched 
the progress of the play with intense interest, had Mein Herr in his 
mind. 
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I thought a very effective point in the play was the fact that the 
invaders were not depicted as brutal, destructive ruffans; always 
the case with the soldiery in any play dealing with Russia, and indeed, 
with most plays which picture the French Revolution. The Commander 
of the invaders, Prince Yoland, was rather a decent, efficient fellow, 
with a kind of contemptuous sense of humour, who evidently wished 
to make it as easy as possible for everybody, but was quite grimly 
ruthless when it came to civilians firing on his soldiers. 

I do not know what our own practice would be in such a case. 
There was certainly a good deal of firing on our troops from private 
houses during the Boer War, and I think on some occasions the soldiers 
set fire to such houses, but so great a hullabaloo resounded throughout 
Britain, raised by our own people at our own barbarity, that I very 
much doubt if we took civilians who had been caught red-handed, as 
it were, pinioned them, stood them out in the open, and shot them. 

Such, however, was the practice of the Germans during their in- 
vasion of France in 1871, and this practice has produced for us some 
very notable stories, as, tor instance, “ Robert Helmont,”’ by Daudet, 
and some of Guy de Maupassant’s thrilling and terrible short tales. 
For this I do not think the Germans can be censured. I agree with 
my friend Polonius : 7 


Beware 
entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 


War is the collapse of all civilization. The more ruthlessly the contest 
is carried on, the quicker it is over. It is possible that the Germans 
would have finished the Boer War in about half the time we did. 

The play seemed to be very effective. I quite enjoyed the distant 
thunder of the cannon, the strange, eerie shriek of the missile, and the 
sharp bursting of the shell. It was rather reassuring to find that not 
one shell in a dozen had the least effect. If an unmilitary person like 
myself had been writing that play, he would likely have made every 
shot count. It is the nearest thing to a bombardment I have ever 
witnessed, and as I sat there watching the effect, it recalled to my mind 
a conversation I had with Uncle Remus, who had been a resident of 
Atlanta when it was bombarded by General Sherman. He said that 
when the first shell came over the city, every man, woman and child 
took to the cellars, but next evening, after an all-night and all-day 
cannonade, people had rocking-chairs on the verandahs, and easy-chairs 
on the lawns, watching the fall of the shells, which, as a calm evening 
drew into darkness, became more and more spectacular as they burst 
in glory over the doomed city. 

“ Look, look!” cried the shrill voices of the children, ‘‘there’s a 
grand one!” for the shells in those days burnt a very smoky fuse, and 
they came sailing over the city’like a cloud of fire. Then, when they 
sometimes burst prematurely in the darkening sky, like a volcanic 
rocket, there would be a long-drawn “ Ah-h!” of admiration from 
the thousands of witnesses. 
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So, said I to myself, the man who wrote this play has seen the real 
thing. The audience had become quite used to the innocency of bom- 
bardment when suddenly, crash came down the right-hand corner of 
the ceiling, or bang went out a door, carrying with it a section of the 
brick wall, leaving an aperture through which soldiers could march. 

Shakespeare’s armoured, shield-clashing, marching legions across 
the stage were not nearly so interesting as this. 

Next morning I was seated in a luxurious compartment of 
“To the a fast train on the London and South-Western Railway, 
West, to rushing toward the West. It’sa good thing, now and then, 
the West! _ to get out of London to collect one’s thoughts in the sweet, 
To the Land silent country, where there are not so many people about. 
of the Free.”’ London is a noisy place, and Wyndham’s Theatre is not 

the only spot where drums are beating, shells splitting, 
rifles cracking, and cannons crashing. At the hour I left Waterloo, 
the Datly Mail was busy saving the Empire. The Dazly Mail does this 
periodically, which results in a great deal of additional noise; trumpets 
blowing, and tom-toms booming. On this occasion it was completing 
the British Army with the aid of Limericks, Prize Competitions, Hand 
Grenades, fireworks, amidst the patriotic yells of the populace, there- 
fore it was doubly delicious to be gliding through Hampshire and Dorset, 
where everything was going on just as usual, and where no fear touching 
the security of an Englishman’s home was anywhere to be discerned. 

An Englishman’s home is not always on his building plot. He 
carries a section of it round with him when he travels, and nowhere is 
this great citizen so formidable as when, with a rug wrapped round his 
knees, he sits opposite one in a railway compartment, especially if 
it’s a long time between train-stops. The gruff-looking individual 
before me threw away his morning paper, leaned back, and pretended 
to be asleep. This was to warn me off the premises, so I naturally 
took great joy in trespassing. 

I opened out with deference. 

‘“‘ Have you seen the play at Wyndham’s Theatre entitled 

“No, I haven’t,”’ he snapped. 

‘“‘ Ah, that’s a pity,” said I, “ because you can’t get a seat now 
till late in October.” 

‘* Doubtless,” he replied grufily, ‘“‘ there are enough fools in London 
to keep ten such theatres going.’ 

“‘ Yes,”’ I answered softly, with a mildness that should have turned 
away wrath, but didn’t. ‘J was there last night.” 

eae daresay,” he growled. 

I saw that he was about to settle down into a pretence of being 
asleep once more, and of course this I could not permit. I am a plain, 
commonplace man of the street, the kind that is supposed to turn 
elections. My education is defective, and I read the Daily Mail, so if 
people refused to talk to me, I should never learn anything. 

“Do you think, sir,” I continued, with ingratiating suavity, “ that 
we are in danger of an invasion ? ” 
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*‘ There is no danger of an invasion of common sense,” he replied, 
in despairing accents, for the train did not stop until we reached Salis- 
bury. He wrapped his toga—I mean the rug, and not the Japanese 
Admiral—closer round his person and his legs, settled himself firmly 
in his corner, pulled his cloth cap fiercely down over his eyes, and I 
recognised that I was defeated. There are some Britons who will 
not talk to you, even though you offered them a limericketty prize. 
Therefore I extracted from my pocket one of Thomas Hardy’s novels, 
a nice, thin pocket volume, printed on that delightful, opaque Oxford 
India paper which enables you to get a hundred pages in the thickness 
of a penny, and began to read. I was going to work my way back 
- to London through Wessex, the Hardy country, and I had taken four 
of Hardy’s novels with me. I was soon interested in the work of this 
great writer, and from that moment became the Briton who did not 
care to talk. But now and then my attention was disturbed by the 
muttering of my vis-a-vis. He seemed to have fallen asleep, disquieted 
by a nightmare. The truth was I had lit a slow match which was 
gradually burning its way towards an explosion. At last he pushed 
back his cap, and sat up, a terrifying frown on his brow. 

‘“‘ Invasion !”’ he cried, “ the invasion of England has been overdue 
for twenty-five years. If it doesn’t come soon, God help us!” 

“Do you mean by the Germans?” I enquired, placing my 
finger in the closed volume to act as a bookmarker. 

“By anybody; anybody!” he almost shouted, “ preferably by 
the Germans, who are a stolid, sane people, with no cursed, sentimental 
nonsense about them. If an ordinary man talks too much, they 
imprison him in a fortress: if their Emperor does the same thing, they 
teach him what his true position is. But what are we? A hysterical 
mass of limerick-writers, football-kickers, cricket runners, readers of 
rot, who take a publication merely to learn what swindling bribe it 
has to offer.” ; 

“Good gracious!” I cried, slipping Mr. Hardy into my pocket, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that you are the author of ‘ An English- 
man’s Home’? What you have said is exactly what the play illus- 
trates in Act [.” 

‘‘Qh, hang the play! This country has been made by invasion. 
Before the birth of Christ the Romans came, and they stood by us for 
three hundred and fifty years, teaching us hew to make roads, and 
incidentally how to fight. In the first half of the ninth century the 
Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes arrived. It was time they did, 
because in the four hundred years after the Romans left us, we had 
become a lot of simpering idiots again. In 1066 over came William 
the Norman. He and his gang were serious men of sense. Between 
times we had the Danes, and a few others, whose names I don’t recollect, 
but each invasion was to our advantage. For twenty-five years now 
we have been growing more and more inane and jumpy, visibly. What 
[ should like to see would be an invasion from Sweden or Norway. 
Even the Russians would be better than nothing.” 
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“‘Tf the Russians took us on, and I got off at Salisbury to tell the 
first policeman that I met what you had said, you would promptly 
be haled off to the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul or St. Anthony, 
or St. Joseph or St. Nastykoff, or some other saint in the blessed calendar, 
and that would be the last we’d see of you.” 

The man made no reply, but folded up his rug, doffed his cap and 
thrust it into his pocket, took down his hat from the rack, and put 
it on. It had been a quick run, and the train was now slowing up as 
it approached ‘Salisbury station. After he had stepped out upon the 
platform, he held the door open, thrust his head into the compartment 
again, and said, savagely : 

“A Russian prison may be preferable to a compartment in which 
sits a man who will talk.” | 

“Do you know that is exactly what I was thinking during your 
diatribe on England,” but the man had closed the door so sharply that 
he didn’t get that one, and as, alas, he certainly is not a reader of THE 
IpLER he may never know how quick I am at repartee. 

‘The man who took the place of the gloomy Londoner at 


T he Salisbury was of a vastly different type. His ruddy 
.** Dosset’? face and stalwart frame, no less than the homely costume 
Man. he wore, proclaimed an out-of-door life. As I learned 


later, he was seldom in Salisbury and still more rarely 
in London. Conditions were immediately reversed; it was he, and 
not I, who made the first greeting. It was he, and not I, who did most 
of the talking, in a cheerful, breezy, good-natured voice, a little boisterous 
at times, as if it had been used to contend with strong winds on the 
hill-tops of the West. I took him to be a sort of farmer-squire. His 
opinions were exceedingly definite, not to be misunderstood by any- 
one within reach of his voice, and that covered a large area. He 
expressed the most profound contempt for the way we did things in 
the metropolis. He did not try to convince an opponent, or reason 
with him: he simply stormed over him, and left him prone under the 
- pressure of the gale. For once I was helpless, and seldom got a word 

in edgewise. 

It was quite useless my attempting to deflect the conversation 
towards invasion, or any other subject: in fact, it wasn’t a conver- 
sation, it was a monologue, but ultimately we arrived at a section on 
the invasion problem, just as they say all trains will carry you to Clap- 
ham Junction if you stay on them long enough. After a few enquiries 
on the squire’s part, the replies to which he did not pause to hear, the 
bluff old gentleman became violent on the unemployed question, and 
in reporting his remarks, I shall endeavour to steer clear of politics, 
for, it is perhaps needless to explain that the angry old yeoman, was 
not an enthusiastic supporter of the present Government. 

‘* Here is this country,” he cried, “ howling about the unemployed, 
and here am I, who have wasted a valuable spring day, besides railway 
fare to Salisbury, trying to get two men to work for me. Good wages, 
good food, and short hours, and I can’t get ’em. It’s market day in 
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Salisbury, and I thought I might pick up some likely chaps, but they’re 
not to be had. Everywhere you go, you meet tramps slouching along 
the road, able-bodied, whining fellows who tell you they want work. 
But they don’t want work. I’ve tried ’em, time and again, and always. 
with the same result. Set one of ’em at work, and he’ll tell you he’s 
too weak until he’s had something to eat. Give him something to eat, 
and the moment your back’s turned, he’s through the gate, and out 
on the road again. He doesn’t want work, and why should he? All 
he has to do is to mooch along to some town, and be taken. care of by 
the rates. It’s got to such a pass in this country that the honest man 
who works has to pay for the loafer who won’t work, and it’s the loafer 
that’ gets all the sympathy. 

“Why, look at the state of things at this moment. Here is the 
Government confronted by two great problems: First, how to get men 
for the Territorial Army ; second, what to do for the unemployed, and 
not a man in the Cabinet or in Parliament has the sense to see that one 
of these problems solves the other. Let them herd up the unemployed 
as if they were a flock of sheep, and divide them into two sections : 
first section, containing every able-bodied man under forty; second 
section, all those over forty. Then make a separate defensive army 
of the younger section, drill them early and late; let them know what 
work is; teach them to stand up straight, even if they can’t 
shoot straight. If they won’t earn their living in this country, let them 
defend those who do. Next take the elder section, and put them at 
work with the spade, and the hoe, and the rake, under military super- 
vision that will see there is no malingering. Drill them to work on the 
land, and make them grow vegetables enough for themselves, and for 
the army. Those who are too old to dig, give them a pension, or take 
care of them in some other way, and mind you, this would be no tem- 
porary measure. Once a man got into the Unemployed Defence Corps 
he wouldn’t be allowed out again. He would be a member of that 
Corps until he was released to go into the Agricultural Contingent, and 
when too old for that, he would get his pension. Let every labourer 
know that as long as he worked, he could remain independent, but once 
he began tramping the roads, he ran the danger of falling under a rigid 
discipline from which he could never afterwards emerge.” 

The old gentleman, very red in the face, paused from lack of breath. 

“The country,”’ said I at last, “ would never permit such a thing. 
There would be an instant outcry of ‘ Slavery.’ I doubt if compulsory 
service, even for a short time, would be tolerated by Britain, much 
less a bondage that would be interminable, except by death.” 

This set him off again, and his voice became so loud and vehement 
that passengers wandered casually along the corridors, and glanced in, 
evidently expecting us to come to blows. The farmer seeing this, 
calmed down, laughed a little, and mopped his brow with a coloured 
handkerchief slightly smaller than the sail of a yacht. He spoke quite 
calmly until he reached his station. 

** Are you a commercial traveller?’ he asked. 
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iT Yes.’ 

* What’s your line?” 

“Pens, ink and paper.” 

“Qh, I thought typewriters were all tue rage nowadays.’ 

- Well, I dabble a little in typewriters, too.” 

i Going on to Exeter ? ” 

““No; I intend to sleep in Lyme Regis to-night. Perhaps you 


_ can recommend me to some hotel there ? ” 


‘It all depends on the kind of hotel you want. If you care for 
something of the Metropole order, you have taken the wrong section 
of Dorset.” He pronounced it “ Dosset.”  “ At the east end you will 
find Bournemouth, with as good hotels as you’ve got in London. At 
the west end is Lyme Regis, a picturesque, old-fashioned place, all 
right for a man that doesn’t want to go to the theatre every night, but, 
I warn you, very little business doing in typewriters, or anything else. 
I haven’t been in Lyme for four or five years, but if the Royal Lion 
Hotel is going yet, they'll make you very comfortable there. No 
foreign kickshaws, you know, but substantial English meals, and sound 
liquors to drink; low-ceilinged rooms, with big-canopied beds; an 
ancient, rambling house with intricate passages, and unexpected steps 
up or down, so after you have dined well, look to your feet. If you 
are fond of horses, you will enjoy the landlord’s talk. He’s a great 
authority on them, and a great dealer in them. The stables of the 
Royal Lion will hold comfortably from sixty to a hundred horses. 
It’s been a famous inn for centuries.” 

I thanked the kindly, irascible old gentleman, and assured 
An Old him this was exactly the kind of thing I was on the look 
English out for. I bade him good-bye when we came to his 
Hostelry. station, and myself changed at Axminster, a town whose 
name, connected with carpets, was once celebrated round 

the world, but now, alas! not a shred of carpet is made there. 

A branch line ran me down to Lyme Regis and the sea, coming to 
a terminus at the top of a hill. An ancient ’bus that had once been a 
cab bore the typically British name of the Royal Lion, and into this 
conveyance I got. When the door was shut and the wheel locked we 
scraped down a hill as steep as you could wish to see, finally drawing 
up before a hotel front that bore out the description of my late fellow- 
traveller. So far Lyme delighted me. I knew nothing like it out of 
Brittany. | 

Talk of angels, and you hear the rustle of their wings. I believe 
there is another adage of a similar import, but this will do for the 
occasion. I was met in the wide hall by a bowing, polite German. 
He spoke English excellently, but nevertheless with a Teutonic flavour 
that was unmistakable. I surmised that the horse-dealing inn-keeper 
had followed the example of proprietors of big hotels all over England 
in engaging a German head-waiter, or manager, perhaps. I quickly 
made satisfactory terms for a stay, and was shown to my room, which 
also bore out the description of my agricultural informant. The broad 
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bed was covered by a heavy canopy which I hoped would not fall down 
on me during the night. I rang the bell, but instead of the trim, neat 
English maid which you expect to find in old inns and old plays, such 
-as “ She Stoops to Conquer,” there came in a dark-haired, good-looking 
youth, whom I had some difficulty in making understand what I wanted. 

‘“You are from Germany,” I said at last. 

“No, from Austria,” he answered. 

“Ah! What part?” |: 

“ From Linz.” 

‘‘ Ah, Linz on the Danube ? ’ 

“Yes, on the Donau.” 

“‘ And a beautiful place it is,” said I, ‘ with a fine sail-on the river 
in either direction. Very well, if you can oblige me with a can of hot 
water, I will wash off the dust of travel.” 

I had to repeat this in a less complicated form, and at last he brought 
it in, and set it on the wash-stand, saying politely : 

“T dank you, zaar.”’ 

When I got downstairs again, I continued my acquaintance with 
' the amiable German who had greeted me when I arrived. He is a 
man, I should judge, of between thirty and thirty-five years of age. 
I asked him where he hailed from, and he told me that he came from 
Bonn. : 
“That is where the Kaiser went to school.” 

é Yes.”’ 

“It’s a fine town and a learned town. Do you know Dissmann’s 
Hotel ?” 

“Oh, yes.” , 

“It’s a second-class hotel, but I found it very comfortable down 
there by the edge of the Rhine.” 

And so we talked a while about Bonn, then drifted into more per- 
sonal matters. I found to my astonishment that Herr Lutke was not 
the head waiter, but the proprietor. He had served an apprenticeship 
in the Savoy Hotel in London, and three years ago had purchased the 
Royal Lion Hotel of Lyme Regis. The horse-loving, horse-dealing 
owner of the inn that the farmer knew had been dead for some years. 
I could not help thinking that the tips at the Savoy must be very 
generous indeed to enable a man to buy freehold and outright such a 
property as this, for Herr Lutke pointed out to me that he is the minion 
of no brewery company, and that his hotel is the only free house in 
Lyme Regis. 

I was made very comfortable at the Royal Lion Hotel, and prices 
were reasonable, therefore I have much pleasure in recommending it. 

I wandered round this picturesque seaside town with delight. 
Many literary people have appreciated Lyme in ancient and modern 
times. Sir Walter Besant was a visitor, and here gathered the material 
for “ "T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay.” The principal scene of ‘* Persuasion,” 
by Jane Austen, is laid on the-Cobb or breakwater of Lyme Regis, and 
many other writers of note drew inspiration from the charming scenes 
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of this seaport and its surroundings, the latest being probably Mr. 

Frank Mathew, one of the original contributors to THe Ipt ER, who 

for some time was a resident in this place. 
But by-and-bye, as I took my ease at my inn, I began 

T he to feel as if I were living in a novel of mystery rather than 

Hunger writing one. I thought at first I was the sole 

Strike. guest at the Royal Lion, but I learned during the 

evening that there was another. He was a man well 

over thirty, and the set of his shoulders indicated a military training, 

as, indeed, did the set of the proprietor’s shoulders. He and the pro- 

prietor were mutually affable, but somehow it seemed to me that each 
was quietly watching the other. 

I found the Englishman more difficult to get acquainted with than 
anyone I had met so far during my journey. The time of the year 
was the last days of winter, or the very early days of spring, and there 
were no strangers in Lyme Regis but ourselves. The Englishman was 
a stalwart, athletic fellow, who had no need to come to the seaside for 
his health. He was quite evidently not a business man. He seemed 
like myself, to have no acquaintances in the town. He answered civilly 
when spoken to, but I could not get any “‘forrader,” until I chanced to 
meet him alone at the extreme end of the Cobb, as they call the massive 
stone breakwater which, like the semi-circle of a fortress, juts out into 
the sea, and protects the little harbour from the fierce south-west gales. 

The man stood with his back towards me, gazing out to sea. 

“Well,” said I, coming up, “ have you found any compact installa- 
tion of wireless telegraphy ready to be set up in Lyme Regis ? ” 


. He turned slowly round, without any sign of astonishment, and 
after a moment, smiled. 


“Have you?” he asked. 

‘I am not looking for one.” 

‘Neither am I,”’ he added. - 

‘In that case let us sit down, as we both belong to the ranks of 
the unemployed.” 

There is a bench facing the sea at the extreme end of the Cobb, 
and a wonderful view you get of the cliffs to the east, for the Cobb turns 
towards the east. You can see also to advantage this fine old town on 
the hillside, the houses packed closely together. 

“Do you think an invasion probable ?” 

~“T think it inevitable.” 

66 Why ? 29 

‘¢ Trade.” 

‘You don’t surely suggest that two civilised nations like Britain 
and Germany would go to war over a matter of trade?” 

“Wars are nearly always trade wars. Indeed, nothing so well 
worth fighting for has ever before existed as England’s trade of to-day. 
The nation that can paralyze England may seize an income that mounts 
into thousands of millions. Then there is little risk. Even if Germany 
failed, England could not hurt her seriously. The prize ia so gigantic 
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that Germany would be very foolish not to make a try for it. Germany 
is governed by shrewd, far-seeing, capable men, and when she is ready, 
she will strike.” 

“With any chance of success ? ” 

‘With great chances of success. They will land, not at one point, 
but at twenty—perhaps more. What’s to hinder them here where we 
sit? Right at that spot,” he continued, pointing to the other end of 
the Cobb, “ England was successfully invaded in 1685.” 

‘‘ That is rather an unfortunate illustration,” said I. ‘“ The Duke 
of Monmouth had the whole population of this section of the country 
in his favour, yet he was defeated and beheaded.” 

‘“‘True; but three years later, and twenty-five miles from this 
point, another man landed who was not defeated and not beheaded, 
but who took possession’of the English throne. Do not forget the 
invasion of England by William of Orange.” 

““In that case also the country was in favour of the invader. If 
the Germans came they would find no friends.” 

“The Germans need no friends. Indeed, I believe there is no 
desire for English help ; it would only interfere with their own discipline. 
There are fifty thousand German waiters in this country, and there 
will be a hundred thousand before the next two years are ended. These 
excellently trained military men are at all the strategic points. Every 
railway hotel employs them. At every junction throughout our whole 
system, the obliging English are to-day paying the men who will wreck 
their railways and telegraph system. The whole telegraph system 
will be destroyed in a night. We ourselves are disbanding our most 
efficient coast-guard service. Go just beyond that point to the west, 
and you will see comparatively new coast-guard houses deserted and 
in the hands of caretakers. I refer to the station just above Lanna- 
combe Mill. Pass on to Bolt Head, where the wireless telegraph pole 
stands, and you will find that the Government has not built a residence 
for the three or four young men in charge, because the adjoining coast- 
guard station is to be deserted, and they will likely be housed there. 
One dynamite cartridge in the hands of one German soldier would put 
any of our wireless telegraphic stations out of commission. They are 
not defended,and the operators are non-combatants. The invaders 
would not take the trouble to capture our wireless outfits; they don’t 
need them. They will have their own system, and so ours will merely 
be destroyed. Up and down this channel, almost day by day, pass 
the great German liners, whose captains and sailors know every intricacy 
of this coast much better than the average Englishman does, and each 
huge ship can transport ten thousand men or more. - 

‘But an invasion in the generally accepted term of the word, 
would not be necessary. Take a case in point. Of course, the pro- 
prietor of the Royal Lion Hotel is above suspicion, but imagine some- 
one else not so scrupulous. Remember we possess no spy system like 
the Continental nations have, and then think how excellently adapted 
for its purpose is an old English coaching hotel. People come and go, 
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and no one takes any notice of them. A German’s hotel is his castle, 
and even a British policeman dare not enter without a warrant for 
some specific purpose. In the outbuildings, which are strong as a 
fortress, there is room in these old hostelries to pack away, as soldiers 
are packed, anywhere from three hundred to five hundred men, and 
in the cellars can be placed ample provision to keep them for a month. 
These soldiers wouldn’t come in by battalions, but by twos and threes. 
Now a thousand hotels, scattered up and down all over the land, might 
very well house from three hundred thousand men upwards, with 
weapons, ammunition and a month’s rations. A simultaneous night 
attack, and England is theirs.” 

** But what would our fleet be doing ? ” 

“What could our fleet do? It couldn’t send shells into the interior 
of England.” 

“It could stop all grain ships getting in.” 

“Yes; and starve out its own people, for you may depend upon 
it when the blow is struck, whoever goes without rations, it won’t be 
the German soldiers. We would be kept on the run. We would be 
herded into the centre of England. We would be allowed no chance 
to remedy our mistakes as was the case in the Boer War. The food- 
stuffs in the country would all be gathered up—depend upon it that 
would be arranged for—by the German army. If, then, the British 
fleet kept out the grain ships, the Germans would offer no objection. 
It would not be they who were causing death by starvation. They 
would camp round the huddled British as they camped round Paris. 
They, living on the fat of the land, would quite calmly watch the British 
starve as they watched the Parisians starve. 

‘“* But come, talking of starvation in this delicious air arouses my 
appetite. Let us go to the hotel, and find what good things our German 
host has prepared for us.” 
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means photography without a darkreom, picture 
making by asimplified method which anybody 
can understand, a pursuit which doubles the 
pleasure of every holiday and _ outing. 


TRY PHOTOGRAPHY this EASTER § 


You will enjoy it for its own sake, for the splen- 
did results it gives you so easily, and because of 
the new interest it creates in your surroundings. 
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The 36 pages of illustrations 
and description in the new 
give a foretaste of the lasting 
fascination of Kodak picture 
making. Write for a Copy. 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS and 


40 Strand, W.C. 
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Road to Fe 


minine Perfection 


By Mile. JULIE BON-TON, and Published at the Office of 
THE IDLER, 32, Henrietta Street, VV.C. 


A Book for Ladies ; in Fourteen Chapters—all useful. How to make the best of what 
beauty one possesses. Common sense and information in place of Beauty Doctors, 


eae Il. The“ Arts and Artfulness of Chapter VIII. Care of the Complexion. 
emininity. 


Chapter Il. The Three Ages of Beauty. 


Chapter III. The World of Women. 
Chapter IV. The Arts of the Toilet. 
Chapter V. The Art of Dress. 

Chapter VI. Beauty through Hygiene. 


Chapter IX. The Hair. 

Chapter X. Care of the Hands and Arms. 
Chapter XI. The Feet and Teeth. 

Chapter XII. The Question of Perfume. 
Chapter XIII. Jewellery. 

Chapter XIV. The Girl with the Small 


Canter VIL. The Value of Preserving the lowance. 


gure. 


&c. &e. &c. &ec. &c. &c. 


——————$_____- 


: THE BEST BOOK OF ITS KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


Price ONE SHILLING at all Stationers or at THE IDLER 
Office, 32, Henrietta Street, W.C. Post free, 1/3, | 
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Road to Feminine Perfection 


“Do you desire my professional ad- 
vice ?’’ said the specialist to the seedy 
visitor. 

“ I merely desire confirmation of a pet 
notion of mine that thorough mastication 
is essential to digestion.” 

“ Certainly it is.” 

“ Exactly. I am glad to find -we are 
in agreement. Perhaps you could spare 
me a shilling. I’d like to put our admir- 
able theory into practice.” 


That there is a startling difference 
between the temper of the rising genera- 
tion and that of the youth whose ideas 
shot up according to the teaching of Mrs. 
Hannah More, has recently been proved 
by a little seven-year-old girl, who was 
laboriously spelling her way through a 
reading lesson. 

‘“ Al-ways speak the truth,” she said, 
“and o-bey your par-ents. 

“Be gen-tle and qui-et. Never slam 
the door and shout and scream a-bout the 
hause. 

“At the ta-ble eat slowly; not in a 
greed-y manner like a pig.” 

Suddenly the little girl shut the book 
with a portentous bang, and announced 
with firmness and decision: “I’m not 
going to let any old third reader talk to 
me like that!” 


Clara’s aunt took her for a visit to 
Niagara Falls. After viewing the great 
waterfall for sorme time, and the little girl 
failing to make any remarks, aunty tried 
to draw some expression from her as to 
what she thought of the. Specac: 
Finally she said: 

“Clara, don’t you think the falls ate 
beautiful, wonderful ?”’ and was amazed 
at the child’s nonchalent reply : 

‘* Oh, yes, I s’pose so; but I fink our 
creek vat home could do it if it had a 
p.ace.’ 


‘‘ Qh,” sobbed the sweet young thing 
who didn’t get a present from her beau, 
‘‘I’m not crying because he didn’t send 
me anything. I don’t care for the gift, 
but how can I ever face my friends 
again ? It will be just dreadful to have 
to tell them that he didn’t send a thing.”’ 


‘‘ Dear heart,’ she murmured. 

“Only tenpence a pound,’ explained 
the butcher. 

“1 think Pll take some liver.” | 


It is told of the youth of a young 
German Prince, many years ago, and, 
presumably the present Emperor of Ger- 
many, that upon one occasion his tutor 
having been changed, the newcomer in 
examining the young Prince asked : 

‘“‘Can your Highness tell me how much 
is nine times twelve Bo 

“ Seventy-two,” teplied th:> Prince, 
with Royal promptness. 

The tutor paled, but soon recovered his 
equanimity. 

“ Permit me to state to your Highness 
that your Highness’ former tutor, which 
I have had the honour to succeed as an 
instructor to your Royal Highness, ap- 
pears to have been a person of rather 
limited capabilities,’”’ he’ said. 


Child: ‘Suppose I called you a mean 
old pig, what would happen ?”’ 

Governess: ‘‘I should tell your father, 
and he would punish you.” 

Child: ‘“ And if I only thought it.” 

Governess: ‘‘ No harm, so long as you 
don’t say it.” 

Child: “ Then I only think it.” 


‘* Foul tactics,’ declared the half-back. 

‘‘ What’s the trouble now ? ”’ demanded 
the referee. 

‘‘T tried a kick for the stomach, but 
this fellaw blocked it with his head.” 


First Almshouse Inmate: “ All the 
dishes and ‘mirrors here is broke.”’ 

Second Almshouse Inmate: ‘“ Sure 
they’re broke. They wouldn’t be here if 


they wasn’t.” 
Howell: ‘ Did you have double pneu- 
monia ?” | 
Powell: ‘‘I guess so; the doctor 


charged me twice as much as I thought 
he would.” 


“ Does your husband enjoy his home ?”’ 
Yes—whenever I want him to take 
me to the theatre.” 


‘‘ How much ?’’ asked the bridegroom, 
addressing the Halifax clergyman who 
had just married them. 

“Well,” the parson replied, - “the law 
allows me seven and sixpence.”’ 

Thereupon the groom produced a half- 
crown and said: ‘“ Here is two and Six ; 
that will make it half-a-sov.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The most Interesting Book of the Year 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


SATURDAY. NEXT, MARCH 27. 


BOTTOMLEY'S Book 


HORATIO BOTTOMLEY, M.P. 


In addition to a number of Interesting Articles 


is one giving 


The Secret History of Rex v. Bottomley, 


with Autograph Portrait of the Author. 


1/- net Paper. 2/6 net Cloth. 


Publishers: 


ODHAMS LIMITED, 67, Long Acre,W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Story & Triggs 


PIONEERS OF 


Woop BEDSTEADS. 


To those of our Patrons who have not vfisited our enlarged 
and extensive galleries of. ANTIQUE and superior SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE, our present ‘Stock will prove a REVELATION. 
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The above is an example of one of several HANDSOME 4-POST 
BEDSTEADS now on view. 


IDLER COMPETITION.—The above is one of the pieces that may be 
selected by the fortunate Winner of the First Prize. 


ONLY ADDRESS :— 


STORY & TRIGGS, "3, mst neon sree 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Story & Triggs 


The Furniture of our Ancestors. 


OAK COURT CUPBOARD. 


Several others on view in our Galleries. 


IDLER COMPETITION.—The above is one of the pieces that may be selected 
by the fortunate Winner of the First Prize. 


CNLY ADDRESS— 


STORY & TRIGGS, 


152 to 156, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Apropos of our article on the ‘“N ight 


Riders,” in the October IDLER, the follow- 
ing telegram from Nashville, Tennessee, 
is interesting :— 

It states that the night riders, who 
have been intimidating cotton planters 
and pickers, have assassinated Mr. Quentin 
Rankin and Mr. Robert Taylor, both of 
whom were prominent lawyers, who 
have been active in prosecuting the night 
raiders.’ The two victims of the outlaws 
were lured to a lake near the town and 
shot. The whole State is greatly excited 
over the event, and Governor Patterson 
has offered a reward of £2,000 for the 
apprehension of the desperadoes. 

‘Night riding” has very greatly in- 
creased during the past month, and now 
the movement is spread over nearly all 
the cotton States. The men go about 
in bodies of fifty or more, and as they are 
masked and armed their presence has 
created widespread terror. 

The Farmers’ Union has offered {100 
reward for every night rider captured and 
convicted. |The Union says that the 
night riders are supported by men who 
are trying to break up the Union and 
control the market. 


In Texas, Governor Campbell has. 


ordered three companies of. militia to 
take the field against the night riders, 
who are intimidating cotton ginners and 
planters. When the militia find the 
riders at work their instructions are that 


they are to do their duty, which means. 


that they are to shoot to kill. Several 
of the men have already thus been 
summarily dealt with. 


When the minister, who was a bachelor, 
had been helped to Mrs. Porter’s biscuits 
for the third time, he looked across the 
table at Rhoda staring at him with round, 
wondering eyes. ‘“‘I don’t often have 
such a good supper as this, my dear,” he 
said in his most propitiatory tone, and 
Rhoda dimpled. ‘ We don’t always,”’ she 
said in her clear little voice. ‘‘ I’m awful 
glad you came.” 


The little girl was very fond of pleasant 
days, and at the close of a heavy rain- 
storm petitioned in her prayer for fine 
weather ; when the next morning the 
sun shone bright and clear, she became 
jubilant, and told her prayer to her grand- 
mother, who said : 

* Well, dear, why can’t you pray to- 
night that it may be warmer to-morrow 
so that grandma’s rheumatism will be 
better ?” 

“All right, I will,’ was the quick re- 
sponse ; and that night, as she knelt, she 
said: ‘Oh, Lord, please make it hot for 
grandma.” 


‘Great Scott! Has Bilkins 


Rodrick : 
lost his mind ?” 

Van Albert: “I don’t think so; 
why ?”’ 


Rodrick: ‘ Just look at the illumina- 
tion in his house. He has had every gas- 
jet burning all day long.” 

Van Albert: ‘“‘ Oh, that’s just a little 
scheme Bilkins has to increase his gas 
bill this month. His wife is coming back 
to-morrow, and he told her he had been 
remaining at home and reading every 
night since she went away. If she looked 
at the gas bill and found it to be only a 
shilling he would be cornered for an 
explanation.” 


The curtain fell on the second act, and 
he began to make conversation. 

“The Lusttanta,” he said, “‘ can steam 
her 26 knots an hour.”’ 

Taking another chocolate from the box 
that rested in her lap, she said with a 
bright smile : 

“TI suppose they steam the knots so 
that the poor sailors can untie them more 
easily. Is that it, George ?” 


The Minister: ‘‘ Then you don’t think 
I practise what I preach, eh ?” 


The Deacon: “No, sir, I don't. 


You've been preachin’ on the subjec’ o’ 
resignation fur two years, an’ ye hivna 
resigned yit.”’ : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS! 


MAY 
NUMBER 


CONTAINS» 


A NEW STORY BY JACK LONDON 


INCE his famous world cruise in a small boat, London has written but little fiction. Of his recent wore 

Tue Smart Set has been fortunate in securing this story, which shows the descriptive and character- 

depicting powers of this virile writer at his bene see the title, ‘‘ Aloha Oe,”’ a Hawaiian phrase of 
wa 


farewell, Jack London has written a love story redolent of the tropical fragrance and love- 
breathing atmosphere of that sun-bathed island e the Pacific. Apart from the romance, there is 
an idea interwoven in the story, a question of fag What/opens up an interesting picture of life. This 
story will appear in 


THE COMPLETE NOVEL IN THE MAY NUMBER IS 
— by FRANCES PUSEY GOOCH—A st f th 
HIS CHILD’ S GODMOTHER winning of a wife’s love after marriage. “There wk 
delightful study in this novel, of a child’s part in the romance of a couple, this child it is that draws them to- 


gether, and yet acts as the barrier to their complete love. This is a story of the postbellum South, of the charm- 
ing ward of a governor and the dashing gricn ol an old and proud but war-stricken tamily, who comes into hisown, 


ERS 
ER Y CONTENTS ARE— 
AS HE WROTEAT” A. B, CELT—The reputation for brilliancy and ¢leverness we might 
~have had if we had only thought of thabelever reply at the moment instead 
of two hours later! Well, wh it down ; “perhaps a chance may come yet to work it off. That's what Atherholt 


did in the quiet of his room when he thought out Na y the persuasive argunents that had precipitately fled his 


_ Stammering lips in the presencd of the One Woman. ere steps in the Smiling Villain—and things happen ! 


DOLORES~, MRS. HAVELOCK ELLIS—The brotherhood of man is acknowledged ; little is said of 
the sisterhood of woman, This is a story of the meeting and discovering of& unex pected bonds 


of sy mpathy between two women of the most diverse temperaments—an English woman, the pfoduct of generations 
of convention-worshipping, emotion-repressing ancestors, and a Spanish dancer, a thoughtless, care-free daughter 


of the Barcelonean underworld. A \ Saiddediaiwars of real life is painted here. jn 
THE G ARGOYL —~by GEORGE MIDDLETON—A [one-act play of extraordinary strength, by 
one of the best dramatic writers of the day, the man who dramatized ‘* The 
House of a Thousand Candles.” 
T. J. DODD—AMERICAN-— ANITA FITCH—The life and colour of ever youthful 
Paris, and the age-old wisdom and refreshing breeziness_ of 
one American boy, who exemplifies in his independence and defiance of traditions the spirit of his race. 
THE OTHER WOMAN'S PICTURE—,,M&5,J985,VAN VORST where a 
man dies suddenly and his persona effects 
are gone over, many things often come to light. When Eugene Griscom found on the body of his friend the 


cherished image of a woman not his wife he was confronted with the gravest problem of his life. Mrs. Van Vorst 
works out this situation with masterly skill, 


UPON HAVING IMAGINATION =%,,.28; SHA8LES (FRANCIS, .READ—A 

delightful essay upon the gpaat part “imagination 
plays in the sum total of our happiness. Imagination is the delicate pigment with which we paint upon the dull 
background of our prosaic lives whole galleries of the most exquisite pictures. 


THE PICTORIAL CONTENTS INCLUDE— 
Cartoon Portrait of SfR GILBERT PARKER, M._P. 
Sepiatone and Colour Prints of 
MISS JEAN AYLWIN, MISS VERE SINCLAIR, MISS JOSEPHINE LA“BARTE, 
MISS MILLIE LEGARDE, LADY MARJORIE MANNERS, LADY CECILY 
BROWNE, MISS EILEEN MOLYNEUX, MRS. QUINTIN DICK. 
Four Double Page Line ee Six Pages of mates Lon@6n and Paris Fashions, 


On Sale Everywhere ONE SHILLING 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 


90-93, Fieet Street, London, E.C. 
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THE IDLER MAGAZINE 


Vol. XXXV. MAY, 1909. No. 8O. 


‘THE ELOPEMENT OF THE 
PRINCESS 


By TrisTRAM Cxerchiay | 
Iilustrated by R. G. Mathews 


Sex| HAD scarcely been in Regensburg an hour before 
7 I decided that the country possessed unusual 
attractions. | 

For as I stood on the hotel verandah, waiting 
to be called to lunch, an extraordinarily pretty 
woman had driven by, favouring me as she passed 
with such an animated glance that I felt quite 
, embarrassed. Thinking she must be some chance 
acquaintance of the London season, I dropped my eyeglass to get a 
better look at her. Her animation had at once disappeared, but I 
was aware that until the carriage was well past me my six-feet-two-and-a- 
half of carefully-groomed English manhood had been subjected to a 
eritical scrutiny. 

When some ten minutes later the same woman entered the luncheon- 
room and took the chair next to mine, I thought it only friendly to 
try and break the ice. 

Accordingly I passed her the salt. She took it without a word 
or a glance. The pepper produced only the slightest inclination of 
her head. It was a shapely head, crowned by a mass of carefully coiled 
dark brown hair, and its inclination merely meant the momentary 
lowering of a stubborn little chin which normally was carried at a slightly 
exaggerated angle. It was only when, in desperation, I passed the 
mustard that she turned to me and smilingly declined. Imagine my 
confusion when I saw that she was eating a lamb cutlet! 

Her luncheon was a meagre affair, for quite soon she rose, paused 
a moment, then turned to me with an expression of amused tolerance. 

“‘The leg of your chair is on my dress,” she said in English. 

Now, exactly how this had happened I could not imagine, because 
I had been seated first. Doubtless it was in reaching for that con- 
founded mustard that I had tilted my chair and thus imprisoned her. 

‘‘ A thousand pardons! ” I ejaculated. ; 

But before I could extricate her the calamity had happened, and 
with a loud “ rip” the dress released itself. 
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I apologised most humbly. 

“‘ It can easily be repaired,” she said, graciously (it takes a woman 
of breeding to be gracious in such circumstances), “I have some pins 
somewhere.” _ 

She produced them and did not demur when I offered to repair the 
damage. Fortunately, the conventions in Regensburg are not so hide- 
bound as they are in my own country. 

Just as I finished, a white carnation became detached from a clustet 
she was wearing, and fell at my feet. I picked it up as she was thanking 
me for my exertions. 

“This reminds me of dear old England,” I said sentimentally ; 
“may I keep it?” 

She looked a trifle confused. Was it possible that she doubted 
my patriotism ! : | 

“Tt will soon fade,” she said. 

I looked at her severely. ‘‘ Not on me,” I said. 

The proverb which I had in my mind was evidently known to her, 
for she laughed, though a little uneasily. 

‘‘T wonder!” she said, thoughtfully. 

“ If you will let me produce it later in the day I shall be able to 
prove my assertion.” 

- And then she completely look my breath away. 

“You will wear it at eight o’clock, then,” she said, “ at the Café 
of the Three Students.” 

“ By that time,” I rejoined, “I will venture to wager that the 
rest of the flowers will be dead.” 

But I doubt whether she heard me, for she had flown. 

And that is why, at a quarter of an hour before the time appointed, 
I, Anthony Lascelles, with a white carnation (a fresh one, by-the-bye) 
in my buttonhole, was sipping a bock amid a noisy crowd in a decidedly 
Bohemian drinking house. 

Directly I saw the place I knew that I had been victimised, for 
no lady would have been seen. there. I credited my charming 
brunette, then, not only with an aptitude for coquetry but also a nice 
sense of humour. I did not immediately go away, however, but sipped | 
slowly at my beer, and, remembering the object of my journey from 
England, looked carefully around me. 

Now one does not come to Alpdorf without a definite object in view. 
Truly, for those in favour with Regensburg’s Grand Duke, there is some 
amazingly good shooting in the surrounding mountains, and for those 
who seek temporary oblivion there is the very essence of Bohemia in 
the student-artist quarter below the Bridges. But I did not think | 
that either of these attractions would have kept my good friend and | 
cousin, Lord Daventry, out of town during the whole of an exceptionally 
brilliant season. To find out what sad kept him was the object of my 
visit, to discover him (without the advantage of knowing more of his 
address than the Alpdorf postmark on a picture post-card), and, finally, 
to save him from any peril into which he might unhappily have fallen. 
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For we are a susceptible family ! 

Reflecting dreamily over my quest, and thinking now and again of 
' my lost brunette, I suddenly hears aware that a man had seated 
himself at a neighbouring table and was watching me attentively. Amid 
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THE LEG OF YOUR CHAIR IS ON MY DRESS.’ ” 


the prevailing extravagance of costume, the long hair and butterfly 

ties of the artists, the peaked caps and duel-scarred faces of the students, 

this man stood out as being, beside myself, the only normal looking 

person in the room. I gave him a, glance of approval, and he imme 
diately leaned over with an air of secrecy and addressed me. 
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“You are half-an-hour before your time!” he said. 


It is rude to contradict,and at the moment the retort tu quoque 
was the best I could think of. 

“© So are you!” I said. 

**T dined here,” he replied, “to avert suspicion. One has to be 
careful in delicate matters like this.” | 

I nodded wisely, wondering what on earth he was talking about. 

* But how did you recognise me?” I asked. 

‘Why, by the white carnation and the eyeglass, of course. But, 
since you are here we may as well be off. It is only a step from here, 
and I know Her Highness is ready to receive you.” 

“ ’m glad of that!” I said. | 

I was. Undreamt-of visions of my little brunette in a purple robe 
and a crown suddenly turned my head. We sauntered out of the café 
as nonchalantly as possible, and turned up a side street that emerged 
into a square. Our conversation as we went was purely commonplace. 
It was evident from my friend’s remarks that he regarded me with a 
certain amount of admiration and envy. I began rather to like him. 

We came to a stop before a big, dimly-lit house with an imposing 
entrance. Someone was evidently on the look-out for us, early as we 
were, for the door was flung open before we had time even to ring, and 
I followed my friend into a lofty hall, where a wonderfully ornate man- 
servant relieved me of my coat and hat. Then up a broad flight of 
stairs at the top of which my companion paused to whisper a few words 
into the ear of another servant, and we were ushered unannounced into 
a little room where a grey-haired lady sat knitting: 

She looked at us over the top of her gold-rimmed spectacles as 
we approached. My companion gave a deferential bow, to which I 
followed suit. | 

“This is the Englishman, your Highness.” 

The old lady nodded kindly and asked me to sit down. My com- 
panion withdrew and shut the door behind him. Outside, I heard him 
pull a heavy curtain across it. 

“So you are the Englishman!” said the old lady. 

I did not deny it. Certainly I was an Englishman and I was not 
prepared to argue with Royalty on the correct use of what my school 
grammars used to call the “ definite article.” That Her Highness and 
my brunette were not identical, as I had fondly imagined, was obvious. 
But the rest was hazy. I was beginning to enjoy it. 

“It is going to be a dark night!” was her next remark. . 

I glanced out of a window and realised that the lady was right. 
By midnight the moon would have disappeared. ; 

“ It is good for one to be in the dark sometimes, madam,” I remarked. 

She evidently thought it a good joke. From somewhere in the 
recesses of her royal throat there came a little “ cluck.” 

“ But you know what you have to do?” . 

“ To be perfectly candid,” I said, “ I haven’t the vaguest impression.” 

She looked annoyed. 
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“T rather think,” I SP ESSERE Se 
hastened to add, “ that the ee ea | 

final directions were left to 
Your Highness.” , 

“Well, then,” she 
began in a_ business-like 
way, “I may as well tell 
you that this elopement 
will not be such a perilous 
affair as you doubtless 
think.” | 

“Tam rather sorry to 
hear it.” 

- Once again she gave 
that odd little laugh. | 
~ “You are an adven- 
turous race, you English! 
Well, I am sorry to disap~ 
point you, but, as you must 
be aware, my brother, the 
Grand Duke, is really by 
no means averse to the 
marriage.” 

“Naturally!” I re- 
marked. “When onecomes ~—_ | 
to think of it, why should | 
he be ?” Ber oeee ee 

; Her Highness bent her ‘“‘“HE WAS, BESIDE MYSELF, THE ONLY NORMAL 
head humbly. LOOKING PERSON IN THE ROOM.”’ : 

“In our present circumstances the Prince of Zell is certainly the 
_Most desirable parti that my niece could have hoped for.” 

There was a sting in her humility after all, but I let that pass. Since 
I was destined to take part in an elopement I was only too relieved 
to find that I was not to be a principal. | 
__ Moreover, the fog was gradually lifting. One time and another 
Thad heard a good deal of the Prince of Zell. But, try as I would, the 
only item I could definitely remember was that someone had once re- 
marked what a pity it was he drank! 

“T sincerely hope your niece will be happy,” I said. 

Perhaps my tone implied that I had my doubts about it, for the 
old lady looked up anxiously. 

“You are his friend. You should be able to form an opinion,” 
she said sharply. , 

_ “But, madame,” I replied, “ it takes two to make a happy marriage. 
You see, I don’t know your niece.” 

_ From her sudden look of astonishment I saw that I had made a 
mistake, However, I did not for the moment attempt to extricate 
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myself. The position was too exposed either to retreat or advance. 
I entrenched myself behind my eyeglass. 

Her Highness, after subjecting me to a careful scrutiny, took up a 
little bag and drew out in succession a handkerchief, a purse, some 
smelling-salts, and—a letter. This last she opened and, to get the 
benefit of the light, held it at such an angle that I could just discern 
the heading. I made no bones about it—I looked over her shoulder. 

‘** Powerless as I am,” she read; “to follow the dictates of my 
heart and fetch my dear Adeline in person, I am sending an Englishman 
to whom I know the Princess will entrust herself as he is well known 
to her. He desires that his part in this romantic affair shall remain 
anonymous. So I.refrain from identifying him beyond saying that he 
will be waiting on the fateful night at the Café of the Three Students 
at half-past eight, that he will wear a white carnation in his buttonhole, 
and that he is readily recognisable by reason of his remarkable stature, 
coupled with the fact that he affects a monocle.” 

The letter was folded up again and Her Highness looked at me 
severely. 

I assumed an air of dignity. 

“Tf my slight acquaintance with Her Serene Highness can be so 
regarded,” I said, “I am the more gratified. But I would remark, 
madame, that if I am to conduct the Princess to Walditz to-night a 
(That was where the letter had come from; where or what it was I had 
not the faintest idea.) 

‘You want your final instructions without further delay. True! 
You are right.” 

The old lady beamed on me again, and I felt proportionately re- 
lieved. But, frankly, I began to realise that I had landed myself in 
the.deuce of a mess. For if the Princess Adeline knew me well, or, 
rather, the man I was supposed to be, it boded ill for the success of 
the eclopement. 

*“To please the Emperor,” pursued my instructor, “ poor Hilda 
_ has been kept a close prisoner at the Palace for weeks past. His Majesty, 
as you know, wishes the Prince of Zell to make a marriage of diplomacy. 
For that reason, and to save the Grand Duke from the serious con- 
sequences of Imperial displeasure, her escape must be as realistic as 
possible. I have ordered the carriage to be ready at twelve. It will 
take you to a spot immediately under her windows. There will be a 
rope ladder in the carriage. That you will hoist to the nearest window 
with the help of a pole which will be lying in the shadow of the wall. 
Don’t be afraid of being seen. The sentry has his orders, also the 
coachman. You will whistle three times and the Princess and her 
companion will immediately join you. All you will then have to do 
will be to drive away as fast as the fastest horses in Alpdorf can take 
you. Now, is everything clear?” 

I rose and made my best bow. I am somewhat romantic in tem- 
perament, and the scheme appealed to me. What could be more noble 
than to unite two lovers kept apart by a mere Imperial whim ! 
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“‘T understand perfectly, madame; permit me to say that the 
arrangements are most admirable.” 

She touched a bell, and, after a genial farewell, entrusted me to 
a servant, by whom I was conducted to a room where a very dainty 
little supper was spread. As I had not dined, I did full justice to it. 

Afterwards, I lit a cigar, and, I am afraid, I went to sleep, for I 
suddenly found myself, clad in armour, fighting a desperate duel with 
a Crusader armed with a broadsword as long as a clothes-prop. I 
myself had only had time to pick up a carving knife, and I had just 
succeeded in getting the point of it into the slit of my opponent’s visor, 
when I felt a gentle tap on my shoulder. 

It was my friend of the café.. 

‘It is twelve o’clock,” he said, ‘ and the carriage is waiting.” 

“That’s right!” I said, stretching myself. ‘ There’s nothing 
like punctuality in these affairs,” 

He laughed and led me to the carriage, where he said good-bye. 

As I began to rattle over the stones I awoke once more to a full 
sense of my foolhardiness. But it was too late to turn back now, and, 
indeed, before many minutes had passed we pulled up sharp and I 
realised that, whatever the inner meaning of the intrigue might be, I 
was most certainly in the thick of it. 

Everything was as the old lady had foretold. There was the high 
wall with the darkened windows overlooking it, and here was the rope 
ladder. I pulled my hat over my eyes, turned up my coat collar, for- 
tunately a deep one, stepped out, and whistled three times. 

Instantly a glimmer of light appeared in the window above me. I 
groped for the pole, found it, secured it to the end of the ladder, and 
raised it to the window. The ladder was just long enough. Every- 
thing had been arranged so admirably that I found myself wondering 
whether the old lady had ever made a runaway match herself. 

But there was little time to wonder. Without the slightest hesi- 
tation the window was opened, the ladder was secured, and someone 
stepped out on to the top rung and began the descent. Then a sudden 
stifled little cry ! 

Somehow the descending form had missed a step and was suddenly 
precipitated into my waiting arms. In the anxious little face held for 
an instant close to mine I recognised my enchanting brunette ! 

“The Prince of Zell,” I whispered, as I put her on her feet, “ is 
more to be congratulated than I thought, madame.” 

She looked at me rather nicely. I could just see her eyes in the 
starlight. 

“You are mistaken,” she said; “the Princess is still up there, 
and, for Heaven’s sake don’t let her see your face. I’m only her com- 
panion, Hilda von Herm.” 

A slight sound came from the window, and Hilda immediately 
pushed me aside. 

“ Everything is right, Highness.” 

“But you fell!’ came in another whisper. 
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“On to something quite soft,” replied Hilda. 

“Next time——” I began indignantly ; but she pacee a little 
clenched fist on my mouth. 

“It is all right now,” she continued ; “ the ladder is quite secure.’ 

At that there was another ‘movement at the window, and, abe 
faltering steps, down the ladder came the Princess. She was tall and 
fair, so much I gathered as I helped her to the ground. But what her 
features were like I had no opportunity of seeing, for in spite of the 
darkness she was wearing an exceptionally thick veil. 

Now, whether I was affected by her delicate carriage or by some- 
thing innately gentle and confiding in the soft gracefulness of her move- 
ments I cannot say. But for some reason or other my feelings under- 
went a change. I reviewed the situation. 

Some compatriot of mine had been chosen to carry the girl to a 
waiting husband, to a secret midnight marriage with a man to whom 
she was in all probability considerably attached. By an intrigue, a 
very clever trick, I (because I apparently resembled the other English- 
man in the matter of inches) had been pitchforked into his place. More- 
over, I had been warned that my charge was neither to see my face nor 
hear my voice. Instead of an elopement by proxy the adventure began 
to assume the ugly look of an abduction, which, when the proper time 
should arrive, I was fully determined to prevent, even though such a 
step involved giving the go-by to my admirable and trustful friend, 
Miss Hilda von Herm. 

I soon found, however, that the issue was not so plain, for as I was 
handing the Princess into the waiting carriage, taking care for the time 
being that she caught no glimpse of my face, she gently but unmis- 
takably pressed my hand. Without thinking I returned her squeeze, 
meaning to intimate that I was to be relied upon. And, incidentally, 
more mystified than ever, I began to envy the man whose place I had 
taken. Had the Prince of Zell intended to be there himself, disguised, 
as if it were all a fairy tale? Was it His Highness’s place I occupied ? 

So admirably stage-managed was the elopement that as the carriage 
started a shot was fired by some invisible sentry. This served at least 
to frighten the horses, and we galloped out of Alpdorf right royally. 

For half an hour -no one spoke. The rattle of the wheels over a 
rocky road made conversation almost impossible, but once a dainty 
shoe was pressed caressingly upon my foot. I am afraid I withdrew 
mine somewhat suddenly, for deception has its limits. And at that 
moment I resolved to see the matter a little more clearly. 

The horses had settled down by now into a more regular pace, and 
it was possible to make oneself heard. I leaned forward and spoke 
distinctly, so that my voice could not be mistaken for another man’s. 

“If Your Highness has any orders for me,” I said, ‘‘ I should be 
pleased to hear them and proud to carry them out!” 

I heard her catch her breath—and then she screamed. The sound 
of her terror went straight to my heart and I felt myself the biggest knave, 

“ce greatest fool on earth. An instant later I probably looked it, ne 
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‘HILDA HAD SWITCHED ON THE LIGHT AND WAS LOOKING AT ME ALONG 
THE BARREL OF A REVOLVER.” 
Hilda had switched on a light and was looking me straight in the eyes 
along the barrel of a revolver ! 

I was too far away to knock it out of her hand, so for the moment 
I was powerless ; and the Princess lay huddled in her corner, too frigh- 
tened to move. 

‘““ Where are we going?” she moaned, 

Hilda took it upon herself to reply, but she did not change the 
direction of her glance. I noticed that she had found a rest for her 
elbow. | ; 

“To Walditz!” she said; ‘‘ to the Prince of Zell, madame, your 
affianced husband.” 

At which the Princess burst into tears and all my surmises were 
scattered to the winds. 

Had we passed the posting-house (where a fresh pair of horseg 
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awaited us) I verily believe that to Walditz we should ultimately have 
come; I,in all probability with a holein my head. But suddenly I was 
aware of lights, and the carriage slowed down. The incomparable 
Hilda bit her lip with vexation. 

“Mr. Englishman,” she said, “‘ you will please to draw the curtains 
across both the windows ! ” 

“Fraulein von Herm,” I said, leaning forward as though to obey 
her, “I am a bit of an ass, but—no woman ever fooled me twice.” 

With that I sprang, and simultaneously the carriage stopped. 

Either I had miscalculated the distance or else she had dodged 
back; but I should undoubtedly have been perforated had not her 
dainty little hand been knocked up in the nick of time by an arm which 
suddenly protruded through the window. As it was, the bullet made 
a hole in the electric lamp. 

“ Please step out!” said a man’s voice. 

I knew it well, and, in spite of my august society, I am afraid I 
cheered. 

“* Hullo!” said the voice, inquiringly. 

‘“‘That’s you, Ned, isn’t it ?” 

“Tony, you!” , 

I felt a soft touch on my arm. f 

‘Lord Daventry !”” exclaimed the Princess. ‘ Let me go to him.” 

And from the tone of her voice I understood. 

I take credit for all four of us that once within the parlour of the 
little wayside inn we looked as calm as though we were coming from 
church. It was necessary for me, however, to wear my eyeglass in 
order to steady a peculiar little twitching at the corner of my brow. 
Hilda, disarmed but defiant, and adorable as ever, looked steadily in 
front of her. Lord Daventry and the Princess, undismayed by our 
presence, behaved like a pair of lovers. It was then that, for the first 
time, I saw her face and understood the situation even better. 

In a minute Daventry crossed to me. 

‘So it was you who supplanted me,” he said. 

“How droll!” I replied, as I measured his inches with mine ; 
“yet I ought to have guessed.” 

“Tf you can be in London in three days you shall be best man.” 

“But what about the Prince of Zell? ” I asked. 

“The knave doesn’t count in this suit. Iam afraid I abused his 
confidence, but it seemed the only way possible. And all’s fair in love, 
you know.” | 

“You are sure it’s really that?” I asked. For we are, as I have 
before remarked, an impressionable family. 

“You’ve seen her!” That was all his answer, but the sincerity 
of it carried conviction. 

“When I reached the Café of the Three Students,” he continued, 
“there was a man posted there to tell me that the escapade had been 
postponed till to-morrow. From the proprietor, however, I learnt of 
another man with a white carnation who had met a friend there anu 


‘again. I guessed 


left just Sete I 
entered. That, it ce i oe 
appears, was you, SP a g) 

though how it came a ae .° ae 
about you must tell , 
me when we meet 


that my plan to carry 
off the Princess was 
‘suspected, if not dis- 
covered, and that 
an effort would be 
‘made to take her to 
Walditz, where the 
Prince is at this 
moment waiting to 
marry her. So I 
galloped out here, 
prepared if neces- 

to hold you up ~ 
Be a highwayman. 
Ah, here is the inn- 
keeper’s daughter ! 
She is chaperon till 
we reach the frontier, 
where my sister is 
waiting. Au revoir, 
Tony.” 

“You antici- 
pate no difficulties ?” 

He took a bulg- 
ing purse from his 
pocket. | te : 

‘None that this ro 
cannot overcome,” = : 
he replied. ‘YOU DON’T FEEL INCLINED TO FOLLOW SUIT.’ ”’ 

The Princess, radiant sean happiness, gave me her hand as I nelped 
her into the carriage. I kissed it. 

‘In two days’ time I shall claim the rights oe cousin,” I said. 

As they disappeared I returned to Fraulein von Herm. There 
were tears in her eyes, but she was still staring stolidly in front of her. 

“¢- You don’t feel inclined to follow suit ?”” I said, with a laugh. 

She echoed my laugh, a little hysterically, but ignored my question. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” she said, with a shrug of her pretty 
shoulders. 

I ordered a bottle of wine, and as we faced each other across a little 
table I gradually got at the remaining facts. 
_ The marriage of Princess Adeline to the somewhat dissolute Prince 
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of Zell was, from the aged and son-less Grand Duke’s point of view, 
a“thing to be much desired. But the girl had objected, and the Em- 
peror’s known intentions as regards the Prince had made the situation 
difficult. Suddenly and unaccountably the Princess had agreed to the 
marriage. Then, to save the Grand Ducal face, this elopement had 
been planned. 

_ Fraulein von Herm was not exactly in her mistress’s confidence, 
and was at a loss to understand her sudden change of front until she 
saw the Prince’s letter, and guessed that the chosen escort was to be 
Daventry. Then, remembering certain significant happenings of a 
month or two back, she began to have suspicions. These she had com- 
municated to the Grand Duke that very morning, but he had laughed 
at her. 

Whether it was true that she was related to the Prince of Zell I 
cannot say. I, myself, believe her motive could be traced to the fact 
that she had a soft corner in her heart for Daventry herself, and when 
I subsequently taxed him with it, I thought he looked a little guilty. 
In any case, she suspected his bona-fides as the Prince’s ambassador, 
and determined to beat him off her own bat. But how? 7 

At the critical moment she saw me, and (to quote her own not too 
complimentary words) the rest was easy. 

* % * * * * 

The innkeeper had evidently been won over by Daventry, for he 
told us (with many apologies) that no conveyance could possibly be 
obtained till breakfast time. Hilda shrugged her shoulders and went 
to lie down. She had all the consolations of a fatalist. For myself, I 
am not ashamed to admit that I borrowed a horse, and, at the first flush 
of dawn rode back to Alpdorf by myself, whence, after a stay of barely 
an hour, I started homewards. 

Because I began to have visions of spending Lord Daventry’s 
wedding-day in “fa dungeon dark and noisome beneath the Castle 
moat.” 
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Illustrated by Vera Willoughby. 


4=\EATH had claimed my wife and only child, and at 


the age of thirty-five I became homeless and a 
wanderer on the earth. In my Esréj (a musical 
instrument), my sole companion and friend, I 
found solace and peace. One evening, as I sat 
and played upon its strings, by the river Jumna, 
a shadow fell between the setting sun and myself. 
#\:--) | raised my head, and saw the tall form of an 
old Sikh standing very near me. He was noble and distinguished in 
appearance, and there was a strange look in his eyes, which were fixed 
on my Esraéj. He stood silent and motionless. I rose wondering, 
but with a muttered exclamation he turned at once and walked away. 
Curious to know more of this strange man, I followed him and asked : 

“‘ Sikhji, has my music annoyed you that you went away so 
abruptly ? ” : 

“ Stranger!”’ he replied, with evident feeling, “‘ your music is 
wonderful! I have not heard such for years. I cared not to hear, 
nor touch, nor even look upon an Esrd7 ; I avoid its music as I would 
the serpent ; but your melody has opened the barred gates of memory 
to-day.” | | 

“May I ask your name?” 

“T am called Nehal the Musician.”’ 

I was surprised and silent. The name of Nehal the Musician was 
known throughout India from Cashmere to Cape Cormorin. But it 
was years since he had disappeared, and it was said he had become 
a hermit. After a pause, I said: 
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““Who has not heard of Nehal the Musician? But why should 
strains of music vex the great musician ? ” 

“Sir, your Esré@j has brought along with its music the memory 
of the past. It has flooded my heart; it has borne away.the present— 
and the past is present with me now. __ Be seated, sir, and I shall tell 
you a strange tale.” 

He pointed to a group of large stones which lay in the pathway. 
I obeyed silently. Nehal the Musician seated himself beside me, and 
with a dreamy look in his dark eyes, fixed on the waters of the silent, 
flowing Jumna, he told me this tale: 

“In my youth I was one of the Court Musicians of the Palace of 
Maharajah Ranjit Singh of the Punjab. The old king was dead, and 
Rani Chand Kuar occupied the throne. Our band of musicians, with 
Janakji at its head, were given quarters attached to the palace, and 
there we all lived. There was rebellion and secret discontent in the 
land, but the dwellers in the palaces thought of naught but pleasure. 
From morn till noon, from noon to midnight, it was one stretch of 
amusements, feasting, and gaiety. The courtyards were thronged 
with minstrels, magicians, and dancing girls. Singing, dancing, music 
and theatrical performances went on all day and half the night. 

“Thus day passed after day. Then came the Spring Festival. 
How shall I describe it? The palace was transformed into a fairyland ; 
trees were ablaze with light, the waters of fountains sparkled like gems, 
and garlands of flowers of all colours scented the air and hung every- 
where. The tinkling of the anklets of fair dancers kept time with music ; 
and the Esrdj, the Sitar, and the Vina mingled in harmony. Wild 
rumours of disturbances reached us now and then, but we heeded not, 
and for four nights the festival was celebrated with great joy. On the 
fifth night a soldier galloped into the outer courtyard, and brought 
word that the old soldiers of Maharajah Ranjit had entered the town 
and were looting all round. Instantly the alarm was given, but before 
we could escape, the Sikh soldiers had surrounded the Palace. 

“There was an uninhabited wing of the Palace not far from our 
quarters. The rooms were said to be haunted, for strange music and 
sounds were heard from them at night. The Sikh soldiers poured into 
every part of the Palace, but avoided the haunted quarters, and I 
speedily made my way towards them. I passed into the verandah 
along which ran a row of small rooms. Beyond was the outer wall of 
the garden. I made up my mind to break open the doors of one of the 
rooms and escape by the window into the garden. As I walked down 
the long passage I noticed the word ‘ Rijia’ carved on an arch over the 
door of one of the rooms. A strange attraction drew me towards it. 
I pushed open the door and entered. The room was small and the 
dust of years lay thick on the floor. A small carved sandalwood bed- 
stead with a red and gold embroidered covering stood in one corner, 
and an inlaid ebony stool by its side. On some wooden pegs hung 
women’s garments, and scarfs of blue, red, cream, almond and pirk, 
such as dancing women wear. On the wall were a few pictures exquisitely 
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painted on ivory, and there was a small Persian carpet on the floor. 
Opposite the bed hung a large mirror of foreign make, and by its side, 
on a rusty nail, there was an Esrdj and its bow, white with dust. 
“The instant my eyes fell on the instrument they remained trans- 
feed. I knew not why. I felt a strange thrill within me.as I stood 
gazing on it. It seemed to me as if the Esrdaj trembled, and then | a soft 
sigh reached me which seemed to whisper : | 
‘Take me, take me.’ Bewildered, I looked | ail 
around; but there was none in the room. | 
Again the sighing whisper reached my ears. 
Like one in a dream, I took the Esraj down 
from the wall. Just then I heard footsteps, 
and prepared to jump out of AN ie 3 
the window. Hardly had To oy won 
THA ey HN 


reached it 
when some 


entered by the 
door like a 
gust of wind. | 
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‘‘ SINGING, DANCING, MUSIC, FROM MORN TILL NOON, FROM NOON 
TILL MIDNIGHT.”’ 


I jumped out into the garden, and was soon on the highway. Menand 
women were hurrying on all sides, but in half-an-hour I had left all 
the noise and crowd behind. Towards evening I stopped to rest 
under a large banyan tree. 

“Then I looked once more at the Esrdj in.my hands. It was a 
beautiful instrument, delicately carved. I blew the dust away and 
turned it over, when I discerned some letters carved into the wood on 
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the handle. Looking closer, I saw, to my surprise, the words ‘ Rijia 
Captive.’ Wondering what these words meant, I took up the bow 
and idly drew it on the strings, when a strange thing happened. An 
unknown melody issued fromit. My hands moved, but I had no control 
over them. It seemed as if some magic power was moving them. The 
notes rose and fell in a mournful cadence which gradually broke out | 
into a weird wail of passionate entreaty—so wild that the Esraj.seemed 
to tremble and sob. Waves of strange music filled the air till at last I 
dropped the instrument in fear. It fell from my hands on to tht thick 
soft grass with a sound as of a sigh. A feeling of compassion, as if the 
_ instrument was human, came into my heart. | 

“ At nightfall I had reached my village home. My father welcomed 
me, and gave me to eat and drink, for I was motherless. We sat talking 
of many things and of the day’s events far into the night. I had hung 
the Esraj and bow on the wall of my.room. As I entered I felt the 
same thrill within me. Something again drew me towards it, and I 
seemed to hear the whispered words: ‘ Take me, take me.’ 

‘“‘T had entered weary and footsore, eager to fling myself on th 
bed, but I could not resist that strange whispered entreaty. As in a 
dream I took the Esraj and drew the bow across its strings. My hands 
moved swiftly under its magic power, I know not how long, but I felt 
a hand on my shoulder. My father stood beside me. In a voice tremb- 
ling with emotion he said: ‘ Nehal, thy playing is wondrous—thy 
talent is great. I have not heard such music before. But, son, the 
night is almost spent, and thou must get thee to bed.’ In silence I rose, 
and hung up the instrument, flung myself on the rope bedstead, and in 
an instant was fast asleep. 

‘“‘ This was the first of many such nights. Every night as I entered 
my room, the same attraction drew me towards the Esrdj on the wall, 
and I sat and played on it for hours, almost unconscious. Waves of 
strange music, and notes of wild entreaty, came from it, till it broke into 
a low wail of pain and died away into silence. My days became an 
eager longing for the night; I cared for naught but this hour of un- 
earthly music and mystery. I became as one possessed. What mys- 
terious power was in the instrument ? What meant those words ‘ Rijia 
Captive’? What was the magic charm which enthralled me ? 

‘“‘One day my father asked me why I thus spent half the night in 
music. I replied that it was one of my court habits. ‘ But, my son,’ 
he replied, ‘thou art pale and thy cheeks are hollow.’ ‘ Father,’ I 
asked, ‘what is Rijia? Who is Rijia?’ 

“¢« Rijia! I wonder to hear that name from thee, my son, for thou 
wert a babe then, Nehal. Rijia was the name of a dancing girl—a 
stranger from a distant land.’ 

“‘<1s there any story about her ?’ 

“Ves, there is one. In the youth of Maharajah Ranjit Singh 
there came to his court a conjurer of great fame. He was known to 
he public as Peshora the Magician. He brought with him a slave, a 

sung dancing girl of great beauty and attraction. But she was not 
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only beautiful, but modest and virtuous. The men of the Maharajah’s 
court, young and old, were all enamoured of this lovely slave girl. There 
was a great Rajput chief who was exceedingly eager to possess her, and 
tried to persuade the Magician to sell her, but in vain. Whispers went 
round the palace of this young Rajput loitering at midnight in the 
Palace garden, or strolling in the light of the moon under her window. 
One day suddenly Rijia disappeared, and the Rajput was found dead, 
with his throat cut, in the palace grounds. A few days later the Magician 
Cees “uz  Peshora departed from Lahore, 
4 proven? and the slave girl was never seen 
astave, Or heard of again. Since then, 
= Hincwe, strange sounds of music and of 
‘\. cree or Weeping were heard from Rijia’s 
ay CREAT, little room until at last that part 
~ of the palace was deserted and 
unused. This is the story of Rijia.’ 

“A few days after I left home and 
started with a few belongings for Agra, 
to practise as a musician. I was welcomed 
cordially by a rich merchant and a great 

friend of my father. My fame 
,, #8 a musician soon. spread all 
ig over Agra and Northern India, 
* and nobles and princes, nabobs 
and Maharajahs, the great and 
the rich, sought me, com- 
manded me, invited me. I 
became rich. But my 

eart was restless. I 
was bewitched, body 
and soul, by the magic 
Ma” Esraj. -The passionate ° 
ae -— entreaty of the melody 
——-"__—‘ tore at myheart strings, 
the notes of pain pierced my very soul, and a wild longing arose 
within me to respond tothe prayer. Sometimes the music ceased, with 
a smothered cry of agony, almost human. One night there issued 
from the instrument a shrill cry—like that of a wounded bird. And 
the people of Agra whispered among themselves ‘that Nehal the 
Musician was a wizard !’ 

“My old father was dead, and I gradually retired from the work 
of my profession. But the Esraj still held me in bondage. Three years 
had passed since I came to Agra. I was no longer seen, no longer 
famous. I sought lonely places, and spent my nights in the mysterious 
music, and my days in restless craving. 

“One night I wandered along the banks of the Jumna. The whole 
earth was flooded in the silvery light of the full moon. The river 
flowed with a gentle murmur. I stood with the Esraj in my hands, 
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and a flood of thoughts crowded into my fevered brain. How long 
was I to be under its mysterious spell? What was the import of the 
passionate prayer? Would I ever be able to respond to it? Thus I 
mused as I was walking along the river shore, alone, almost in a dream. 
I had not slept for nights, and my legs were feeble. 

*“* Suddenly I stumbled on a stone, and fell heavily on my face. 
My right arm, which I stretched out, struck against a rock and broke— 
I have not used it since, as I used it before. The musician’s vocation 
was gone. His instrument gone too—the Esrdj was broken into 
fragments ! : : 

, “‘ A soft, deep sigh was heard above, and I looked up. Ah! the 
sight haunts me yet. The beautiful and almost transparent form and 
face of a woman was floating on the golden waves of the moon’s rays. 
The large, dark eyes had a soft, sad expression in them, and the face— 
how shall I describe its exquisite charm, its great beauty? It was a 
momentary vision. As I gazed at it, the face faded away slowly into 
the soft moonlight. A great peace stole over me, my heart was at rest. 
I was free. A small piece of folded parchment among fragments of the 
broken instrument attracted my eyes. I picked it up, and, opening 
out the folds, read these words: ‘ Rijia, thus art thou punished for thy 
sin.’ This is my tale.” 

‘Little do I comprehend the magic of which thou hast told me, 
Sikhji,” I said at last, “‘ or of the captive Rijia who was released.” 

‘¢ It is a magic which is sometimes seen on earth,” he replied, thought- 
fully. ‘The soul which is enchained by earthly passions will some- 
times struggle and soar to the skies by the power of music.” 

Nehal the Musician had ‘disappeared. [ rose as from a dream ; 
the dews of the night were heavy on my clothes, and the moonbeams 
slept in silence on the rippling waters of the Jumna. 
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pat course,” said Saxon, “I will go and sit some- 
— where else, if you prefer it.” 

But he waited for his dismissal. 

It did not come. Instead, the girl in the 
big travelling coat and;fur cap drew her brows 
together and regarded him silently. 

‘“* Well ? ” suggested Saxon. 

“That would be rather ridiculous, wouldn’t 
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“Eminently so,” he admitted cheerfully, and glanced down the 
deck. ‘‘ Moreover, there are not many,seats vacant, are there? And 
it’s rather—draughty round the other side.” | 

The hint of a ‘smile showed in a dimple in her cheek. “ And it’s 
not for very long,” said she. 

“Then I have your permission ?”’ said Saxon, and drew his rug 
about his knees. ‘‘ It is a singularly fine night, is it not ?” 

And at that she laughed very pleasantly. ‘A charming night, 
Mr. Saxon.” 

“May one_ask,” he began presently, “‘ where you’re bound for ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said she, politely ; but volunteered nothing further. 

“I see,” remarked Saxon, blandly. “ Well, personally, [I’m for 
London. Shall we travel in the same direction, I wonder ? ” 

“Yes.” She conceded that much. 

“Not, L.suspect,” said he thoughtfully, ‘in the same carriage ? 
That would not be likely.” ; 

“No,” smiled she. ‘‘ That would be rather improbable.” 

“‘ Suppose,” he began again after a time, “ suppose I tell you pre- 
cisely where I’ve been and what I’ve been doing. Possibly we might 
‘do a deal,’ so to speak? Meaning that in return you might tell me 
something as to your late whereabouts.” 

“ But,” she objected, “ I don’t want to know where you’ve been ! ” 
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“‘ Ah,” said Saxon reflectively. ‘‘ There are two courses fae to 


me. One is to disbelieve that assertion, and the other is to believe 
you guilty of rudeness. Obviously, then, I must disbelieve the asser- 
tion.” | 

“Ym painfully capable of rudeness,” said Miss Cairne. 

“* If I chose to recognise it as such I’ve had ample proof of that this 
evening.” 

She laughed again softly. “I admit my greeting was scarcely 
oe Anyhow, tell me all about yourself. I suppose you’re dying 
to!” | 

He gave her a resume of his movements during the last six months, 
finishing with—“ Candidly, I’ve had a pretty unenviable time.” 

“ But,” cried she, with wide eyes, “‘ what of Miss Lacey all that 
time ? Where was she?” 

“‘ Miss Lacey was in England—or on the Continent, I believe.” 

** You believe! Didn’t she write to you? ” | 

*““ No,” said Saxon, squirming a little beneath his rug. “ She didn’t 
write to me.” 

“ But how extraordinary ! ” 

“Not at all extraordinary, really. You didn’t write to me, Miss 
Cairne. I beg your pardon—you did write once.” 

Miss Cairne grew very pink. ‘ That’s absolutely different,” said 
she haughtily. ‘I’m not—not engaged to you, Mr. Saxon.” 

“ True,” said he; “ but then neither is Miss Lacey, Miss Cairne.” 

**Oh-h!” said Miss Cairne, and stared straight in front of her. 

Presently Saxon remarked in an impersonal fashion: “ I’m not 
quite a howling cad.” | 

‘“ What do you mean?” 

He glanced at her, raising his eyebrows. ‘‘ Have you forgotten ? ”’ 

“‘ Forgotten—of course not. I mean But I don’t quite see.”’ 

‘‘Then I must explain,” said he. ‘“ Merely that in the circum- 
stances it appeared to me only decent to go straight to Miss Lacey and 
tell her what I had done—no names, of course; and, very naturally, 
she resented it.” | 

“Qh,” said Miss Cairne again. Then—‘ I think,” said she, “it 
was natural to resent it. J—anyone would have done that. But I 
don’t think it was natural to throw you over altogether because of it. 
That was a little hard.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it would have been,” he murmured. “ But you see she 
didn’t.” 

Miss Cairne turned sharply. “ Mr. Saxon, won’t you tell me 
- exactly what happened? I think—perhaps—you owe me that!” 

_ He coloured faintly. ‘I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to be irritating— 
at least, I believe I did, but I apologise for it. What happened, roughly, 
was that I went to Miss Lacey when I got down to Dublin and simply 
told her that I’d fallen in love in the West and—and kissed a girl. 
That . was thoroughly ashamed of myself, and so was the girl, when she 
found put, and that I expected her, Miss Lacey, to be no less ashamed 
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of me. I also said that in the circumstances the sooner I said good-bye 
and cleared out of her life the better, and hoped she wouldn’t think 
me an utterly contemptible cad. I believe I added that I shouldn’t 
be so impertinent as to ask her to forgive me—or something to that 
effect. I think that’s all.” | . ! 
-“ But,” said Miss Cairne again, still somewhat bewildered, “‘ do 
you mean to say you threw her over?” | 
“It’s rather crude, put like that,” said he, “ but that’s what it 
amounts to, I suppose. But I should prefer to express it like this—that 
I utterly refused to accept her forgiveness.” | 
. fecute t oi “Ah!” said she 
See quickly. “Then she 
pte wanted to forgive 
ae you ad 
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WW Lacey’s dignity. “I 
WA don’t recollect giving 
wy her time,” he said, by 
‘ts way of making amends. | 
ey Miss Cairne drew 
fe her own conclusions. 
CY Pe ” 
SZ GH it. seems to me, 
WZ she said coldly, after 
tt 4g 2 moment, “that you 
Goya have treated her 
Pare abominably.” “Grant- 
“Wed,” said he, laconic- 
ally. “ By the way, 
it’s fairly ‘ choppy,’ 
isn’t it? I believe 
that’s the professional 
phrase for anything 
less than a gale. I 
hope you don’t feel 
ill ? 99 . 

“No, thank you,” said Miss Cairne, disdainfully. ‘ But don’t 
hesitate to leave me, if you do.” 

As he merely smiled his derision, she went on ‘“ You're trying to 
escape my lecture. I really am awfully sel taro ae mean sur- 
ptised—at you. I thought badly enough of you before, ‘but this makes 
it all worse. You might at least have had the decency to stick to her 
when you had had your—your fling.” 

At that he turned rather white. “No doubt you're right,” he 
said, with a new tone in his pleasant voice. ‘‘ But, you see, people’s 
ideas as to rightness and wrongness vary a good deal. Personally, 1 
don’t consider it exactly right or honourable—or even polite—(should 
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that have come first ?)—to marry a girl one doesn’t care for. I’m in 
: minority, I daresay. In any case the girl oughtn’t to want one to 
0 SO.’ | 

“Well, then,” persisted Miss Cairne, ‘‘ you shouldn’t have told 
her. You did an abominable thing and you deserved to suffer for it. 
Instead of which you hand the suffering on to ber and ,80 scot free.” 

‘“‘ Pardon me,” he put in listlessly—‘ not scot free.” 

She glanced at him doubtfully. “ If you didn’t care for her why 
should you have suffered oi 

“You forget,” he said in a low voice, “ the girl I did care for.” 

The colour grew again in Miss Cairne’s cheeks. She drew the fur 
collar of her big coat about her ears, trying to shield her face. 

He went on. ‘“ Apart from that, there was the knowledge that I 
had behaved from beginning to end as I should have wanted to kick 
another man for behaving. One may be a cad, but ohe doesn’t glory 
in it. Then I had made Miss’ Lacey unhappy—I suppose. No one 
likes their idol to be knocked off its pedestal, but even that is pleasanter 
than when the idol steps deliberately down and walks away. You 
won’t misunderstand my use of the word ‘idol’ ? Last, but not least—” 
He paused. 

“Well ? ” demanded Miss Cairne, with considerable hostility. 

*Y’m afraid,” he said gently, “ that perhaps—I hurt—the other 
girl—a little. 

The colour deepened, flamed in Miss Cairne’s face. She raised her 
muff and laid its coolness against her hot chéek. ‘I fancy,” she said, 
then, steadily, “I fancy the other girl would be too angry to be much 
hurt. Too angry and too—contemptuous. A thing that is despicable 
can’t hurt much.” 

‘“‘T see,” said Saxon, very quietly. ‘Thank you!” 

A silence fell, broken only by the steady beat of the engines and 
the break and wash of water against the ship’s side. The Irish Channel 
tossed dark, limitless, before them, the horizon barely distinguishable. 

Saxon’s humorous eyes, stern now and melancholy, watched the 
lift of white angry crests in the darkness, the serenity of winking stars 
above; and at last his glance came round to the girl at his side, and 
he sighed softly. ‘So Time,” he said, “ has healed nothing? You’re 
just as angry?” 

“If I were “hot, what you’ve told me is hardly calculated to— 
make me less so.’ 

‘*T can’t quite see that,”’ he abjedied patiently. ‘“ lve only done— 
since then—what I conceive to be decent and right. If a man does a 
rotten thing there’s no sense and no virtue in straightway doing a—a 
rottener. 1 can’t apologise for that part of it.” 

Silence once more. 

When it remained unbroken, Saxon grew restless, drew a long 
breath, and moved uneasily, glancing at his watch. ‘ We shall be at 
Holyhead i in forty minutes,” he said. 

‘Mr. Saxon,” began Miss Cairne. 
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“Yes,” he said, and waited, for she did not speak at once. 

“Mr. Saxon, I think I’m a little bit wrong.” 

He waited again. | 

“Wrong in calling you—or thinking you—a cad for—for going 
to Miss Lacey as you did. I didn’t see it with your eyes. I was looking 
at it from the—I suppose—conventional point of view—the conven- 
tional idea of honour in such a case. You were right and I was wrong.” 

Saxon said nothing. | 

“Why don’t you speak ?” 

“‘T have nothing to say,” he replied, “‘ unless to thank you for— 
exonerating me of so much.” | 

She glanced quickly at him and away again. “ Are you serious 
or sarcastic ? ” 

‘‘ Serious,” said Saxon. ‘‘ What is there to be sarcastic about ? 
I’m glad you see it asI did. Miss Lacey saw it too. . . . I only 
wish—no, I don’t, though.” 

“ What—what do you wish, Mr. Saxon?” 

Encouraged by the new softness of her voice, he went on: ‘I was 
going to say I wished you could see the—the other thing less bitterly. 
But I don’t really. I should love—respect you less if you made light 
of it. But I should like you to think less bitterly of me, if you could, 
though the action remains the same.” | 

Presently he said: ‘ Could you?” 

““T do,” she answered gently. ‘I hate your having done it, but— 
I can’t hate you so much.” , 7 

A new light came into his eyes. “Is it any use,” he said, slowly, 
‘any use my coming to see you some day—or writing ? ” 

‘“* Any—use ? ” said Miss Cairne, rather breathlessly. 

“Yes. . . . You liked me once. Is there any chance of your 
liking me again ? ” 

She turned her head and met his eyes silently. 

“Oh, Maisie!” whispered Saxon, bending a little towards her, 
‘* T’ve been so wretched without you. . . . Are you going to forgive 
me?” 

“But I hate giving in!” said Miss Cairne, and the dimple showed. 
again. ‘It’s so galling to one’s pride.” 

““You needn’t give in,” urged Saxon. ‘ You can go on being 
angry just as long as you like. But as my wife . . . Will you?” 

* Yes,”’ said Miss Cairne, and put her hand over his on the rug 
between them. ‘ And now I'll tell you something else that hurts my 
pride. . . . I’ve been feeling most awfully seasick for the last hour!” 
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REMINISCENCES OF BURMA 


By GENERAL Sir GEorcE WotseELey, G.C.B. 
Second Article 


F2] say, pANE of my earliest Burmese acquaintances was 
King Thebaw’s special artist, a particularly nice 

Burman. His art then was almost entirely 
confined to painting satin fans, and “ chicks,” 
or door-screens, made of very fine slips of bamboo. 
I have two of these now in my possession, which 
he painted for me, and on which he quite artistic- 
4 ally grouped himself, his wife, and his children. 

I found that he was also very fond of music, and I used frequently to 
ride out to his house, which was about two or three miles from the 
Palace, for afternoon tea with him and his family. On these occasions 
he used to assemble for my edification some of his musical friends, and 
the little sketch shown gives one a very accurate idea of these gatherings. 
The somewhat nude musician in the centre of the group is performing 
on a sort of harmonica, the glass or wooden plates of which he beats, 
as may be observed, with two little wooden mallets. And he is flanked 
by fife and banjo accompanists. But the most interesting performance 
of this kind which I ever saw in Burma was a horse-shoe arrangement 
of small gongs. The performer squatted in the centre of the horse- 
shoe, and played on the gongs with a couple of sticks with small, cloth- 
covered balls at the end. There were altogether from twelve to fifteen 
of these little gongs, which were graduated in size. , The first seven 
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of these gongs were perfectly tuned according to our scale, but the 
eighth, instead of completing our octave, veered off into a weird semi- 
tone. During one of my prolonged tours in the interior my friend 
the artist got very bad ophthalmia, and on my return I, with difficulty, 
succeeded in getting him to see one of our medical officers; but, like 
so many natives, he had either more faith in his own doctor, or else 
preferred his treatment, with the sad result that my poor friend became 
hopelessly stone-blind. And the last time I visited him, not noticing 
his terrible bereavement, I said to him, ‘‘ Why, you don’t seem to re- 
member me?” ‘I cannot see you,” the poor man pathetically replied, 
“but I recognise your voice.” 

During the intervals of my regular tours of inspection, I used to 
pay frequent visits to Mandalay Hill, the Aracan Pagoda, the King’s 
Bazaar, and many of those lovely “‘ Kyoungs,” or temples, which were 
then the great features of this newly-acquired city, but, sad to say, 
Most of which have long since fallen into ruin, or been destroyed by 
fre. At the time. I-refer to, the Munster Fusiliers occupied some of 
these temples beyond the eastern side of the Moat ; and had one espe- 
cially beautiful told off for their use as a church, where I used very 
often to attend Divine Service. The first time I ever ascended Mandalay 
Hill I rode to its summit by the zigzag path on the eastern slope of the 
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hill, and descended by the covered-in flight of steps at the southern 
end of the hill, passing en route the colossal figure of Buddha, with right 
arm outstretched, and finger pointing to the site declared by the Oracle 
‘to be the auspicious one whereon to build the new city. The wood- 
work of this passage gradually disappeared bit by bit ; and before I had 
left Burma, every vestige of it had vanished, and the steps had lost 
all semblance of their original use. One ascended this hill for the grand 
view one had, from its summit, of the city and the surrounding country, 
which, on a clear day, was very charming and very beautiful. My 
interest in the Aracan Pagoda was threefold. Its gang of “ Bheik- 
khoonies,” or “ Methilas,” was, perhaps, the first; not, certainly, by 
reason of their personal charms—for a more hideous lot of shapeless, 
bald-headed females I have never anywhere seen—but they are the 
female “ Poongies ” of Burma, corresponding, probably, to our Roman 
Catholic nun. These that haunted the Aracan Pagoda were certainly 
not like our sweet and so often handsome English nuns, either in appear- 
ance, or avocation; for, as I have said, they were repulsive to behold, 
and, seemingly, were not deyoted to any good works. The sweet-toned 
bells and gongs ‘which ‘were then made there were the second objects 
of interest, but I think whai interested me most of all were the numerous 
stalls filled with all sorts of wooden marionettes, and indescribable 
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“The Centre of the Universe,” 
Mandalay. 


wooden and clay toys. However, of all places within the immediate 
vicinity of the city, my most frequent visits were paid to what was 
then known as the King’s Bazaar. It had a peculiar charm for me, 
and many a pleasant hour have I spent within its curious dark alleys 
and passages. Within that roofed-in market one could buy almost 
anything one wanted, from the proverbial needle to an anchor; and 
the insight it gave one into the manners and customs of the people was 
delightful. Unfortunately, I could not speak Burmese, but as I was 
always accompanied by an interpreter—an intelligent Burman, who 
spoke English well, and seemed to enjoy my inquisitiveness, I ex- 
perienced no difficulty in my purchases, and understood all that I saw. 
Many an undoubted flirtation have I seen at the silk stalls in this bazaar, 
especially after the arrival of big caravans from the Shan States, when 
the lusty youths from the hills would flock in gangs to this bazaar to 
make their little purchases, but still more to enjoy a little badinage 
with all the pretty girls who presided at so many of the stalls. Small 
blame to them ; for the girls were all so neat and trim; all so gracious 
and attractive in manner and address; and yet, all so sweetly deter- 
mined when receiving back the proffered article, and declining business 
at the offered price. 

The peculiar, large straw hats worn indiscriminately by both men 
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and women in the Shan States, were, I was informed, made in those 
hills ; yet the sale of them was carried on in the King’s Bazaar, and 
many is the group of Shan boys I have seen selecting their hats at one 
stall, and then rushing off to another stall to choose gaudy tassels for 
them. The tassels were made of long, thin strips of red, blue, and 
black braid, which are tied up into a knot and fastened to the centre 
of the hat. Often these strings of braid have strings of beads inter- 
mingled with them. For although these hill men are decidedly ugly, 
yet, like the peacock, they all seemed anxious to display fine feathers 
before the ladies. These prints are likenesses of two sisters who had 
one of the best of the silk stalls in this market. It will be observed 
from these sketches that the Burmese girl is not actually pretty, but 
they are all, as I have said, fascinating and attractive. I could, I think, 
count upon the fingers of one hand the number of really pretty Burmese 
women I saw during my four-and-a-half years’ residence. They are 
always neatly dressed in garments of harmonious colours, and their 
glossy black hair is almost invariably decorated with some roses, or 
other flower that suits the dress. Above all, their voices are not only 
soft and musical, but sweetly sympathetic. In many ways they re- 
semble the girls of Japan; but the Japanese ‘‘ moosamy,” as a rule, 
is always laughing and chaffing, whereas the Burmese girl who sells 
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band, that carries on all 
the commercial business 
of the shop or stall that 
feeds the family. The 
idle, unreliable husband 
remains at home smoking 
his cheroot, made for him 
by his faithful and in- 
dustrious spouse. He 
passes his time in dang- 
ling and playing with his 
children, and, babbling 
with his similarly em- 
ployed neighbours. He 
will never do a stroke of 
work if he can find any- 
one else to do it for him. 
As an_ illustration ot 
this despicable fact, I will here mention a little phase of life that 
came under my notice one day whilst riding between Mandalay and 
Bhamo. I was crossing a field that was being cultivated by a China- 
man, whilst the owner of the soil was sitting placidly on his hunkers, 
enjoying his long cigar. Upon enquiry, I was told that the lazy scoun- 
drel betore me paid our Government the ridiculous sum of one rupee 
per annum for the ground; paid the hard-working Chinaman from 
eight annas to a rupee a day for the few days he spent in work upon 
it, whilst he, the worthless tenant, realized no less than from sixty to 
eighty rupees per acre for the produce. Making every allowance for 
exaggeration, this information finally dispelled my early surprise as to 
how it was that all the inhabitants of this country appeared to be so 
well off, the greater mass of them being clad in silken garments. 

This lamentable indolence of the male Burman accounts, no doubt, 
for the rapid introduction throughout the country of foreigners, and 
will, in time, lead to the total extinction of pure Burmese blood. 

I remember driving down a street in Mulmein one day, and from 
one end of the street to the other, I only saw six real Burmans. 
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There is a broad street in Mandalay, nearly a mile, I should say, 
in length, called 81st, or China Street, that is almost exclusively occupied 
by Chinamen who have married Burmese women. Well, their families 
ought to be a grand race; for, as I have said, the Burmese female is 
nullt secundus as a housewife, and as prolific in childbirth as the soil 
whereon she thrives; whilst the thriftiness, physical energy, and 
thorough reliability of John Chinaman are quite proverbial. It is curious 
to note the difference in married life in this street and that of any other 
street chiefly occupied by Burmans. Here the husband is busy at his 
work, chiefly carpentering, or stone-cutting ; whilst the wife is fully 
occupied with her legitimate work—nursing the baby, tidying up the 
house, or in cooking her, lord and master’s well-earned dinner. I went 
into one of these houses one morning, and was astounded to learn the 
enormous price that ordinary-looking green jade realised in China. 
A Chinaman was cutting a big block of dark green stone, which, as far 
as I knew, would fetch little or nothing in any European market ; yet 
they assured me that it would realise from {150 to {200 in China, as it 
was so good and darka green. The first year I was in Burma, I managed 
to pick up a few nice bits of old silver, in the form of bowls and boxes. 
Also one or two good figures of Buddha, in brass and alabaster. One 
especially good, recumbent figure in alabaster, which the minute I picked 
it up brought to my mind that familiar line in “ The Giaour”’: ‘‘ The 
rapture of repose that’s there,” for the more I looked at it, the more I 
felt that here, indeed, was a veritable personification in marble of such 
rapture. When I was taking my final departure from the country, a 
civilian friend very kindly presented me with a real treasure in the 
shape of a carved block of what looks like sandstone, but is, I believe, 
red earth. It came from one of the gravestones in the old city of Pagan, 
and when I had it very carefully cleaned, I found it to be a marvellous 
bit of carving, and though some five or six hundred years old, the figures 
are as clear as if they were only carved yesterday. As all Burmese 
historians, I believe, claim miraculous origin for their Royal Dynasty, 
it is needless to say how unreliable all the ancient history of this in- 
teresting and lovely country must be. Interesting and lovely it cer- 
tainly is; and unique also, for in spite of its undoubted antiquity, there 
is absolutely no sign or emblem of its antiquity anywhere to be found 
after passing the ruins of the thousand pagodas of Pagan. 

Although such an ancient and undoubtedly artistic race, it is almost 
incredible that one should be unable to find any trace of antique art 
of any description throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Still, it is a positive fact that everywhere I went I searched for such 
relics and could find none anywhere. Where are the books of those ' 
ancient Burmese literati? And where are the drawings, and the sculp- 
tures of those ancient artists? Of course, when one remembers that 
even up to the present day mostly all buildings of a domestic nature 
in Burma are constructed of wood, bamboo and matting, one can realise 
that many such treasures have been destroyed by fire, but surely not 
all? Why should Burma be so different in this matter from Japan? 
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_ Another of the aforesaid three sisters. 
Note the “ wackin’ white cheroot.” (Vide Kipling.) 


During my brief sojourn in that delightful country, I hardly ever 
entered a village without coming across some little treasure well 
worth buying; whereas throughout my long residence in Burma 
I could find nothing beyond the few trifles I have mentioned. And, 
with the exception of my Pagan treasure, nothing, I am sure, more 
than fifty or 100 years old. Yet the houses in Japan are, if possible, 
of a still more inflammable nature than those of Burma. 

In that delightful book of his, “ Picturesque India,” the late Mr. 
Caine describes Mandalay as “ one of the most beautiful cities in Asia, 
placedinthe midst of a fertile plain, through which the Irrawaddy gently 
meanders.” Beautiful it certainly is at times, especially when the 
sunisjust rising above the Shan hills, which form the eastern boundary 
of that “* fertile plain,” or when setting behind the western hills of 
Segaing, and lending to the lotus-strewn waters of the moat, those in- 
describably beautiful opal tints, which in no other part of the world 
have I ever seen so perfectly developed. Yet, all this beauty, and the 
pleasure it affords to the winter traveller, is, I am afraid, in every sense 
of the word, lost sight of during those long dreary months between 
April and October, during which the European resident has to exist, 
subjected to all the discomforts of excessive heat, dust, and mosquitoes / 
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The globe-trotter of to-day who travels not altogether uncom- 
fortably by rail from Rangoon to Mandalay, Maymyo and Mogoung, 
will probably be surprised to hear that at the time of which I write, 
with the exception of a few roads round the moat, in the town and city 
of Mandalay, our only lines of communication all through Upper Burma 
were by river or jungle-track. And many of these latter were almost 
impracticable after the annual monsoon set in. I had rather an amusing 
experience of this fact soon after my arrival in the country, when visiting 
one of my outposts. I found on arrival at the place I had to dismount 
and be ferried across the water which had temporarily increased the 
military importance of the post by turning it into a moated fort. But 
when one learns that the mighty Irrawaddy not uncommonly rises from 
40 to 50-feet above its ordinary level, one is not surprised at little freaks 
of this nature. ; | . 

The first of my outposts which I visited were those of .Lemaing, 
and Zagobin, respectively seventeen and thirty-four miles due north 
of Mandalay, right away in the jungles, and only approachable by 
tracts over “ paddy” fields, and through thick woods. The weather 
was very hot, and hearing from my Staff what dreary, godforsaken 
places these were, I thought I would cheer the boys in command of 
them a bit, so I sent out a lot of ice and a few bottles of champagne 
with my baggage, and the extravagance was more than compensated 
for by the enjoyment it afforded the two young gentlemen I found at 
Lemaing. Deponent revealeth not how it came about, that when 
starting next morning for the more distant picquet, nothing—like 
“Lucy Locket’s pocket’”’—remained of the ice—‘‘ but the binding 
round it.” 

After J had visited all my outposts, I soon made up my mind that 
undoubtedly the nicest, and, perhaps on that account the most im- 
portant, was Pyinilwyn, or, as it had*been recently renamed, Maymyo, 
after Colonel May, who commanded the 5th Bengal Infantry, and had 
more or less made the place. He was a dear old fellow, who ingratiated 
himself with all the Shan people in and around the village by kindly 
word and deed ; and won the hearts of all the fond parents by patting 
the heads of all their pickaninnies, whose _ coffee-coloured little 
tummies he filled with chocolates and other dainties. He used also 
to send his regimental] band once or twice a week to play under the big 
tree of the village ; this had a wonderfully pacifying effect in the 
neighbourhood. 

His special friend was the village priest or “ poonghi.” The word 
“ poonghi’’ means “ great glory,” but at this time Buddhist priests 
had very. little earthly glory. I have seen a great deal of these Burmese 
priests, and have been, from time to time, accommodated in their 
‘“‘ kyoungs,”’ or monasteries in different parts of Upper Burma; and 
I have great pleasure in stating that during the whole of my stay in 
that country-I have invariably received the utmost kindness and civility 
from the poonghis at all the kyoungs wherein I have found most welcome 
shelter. Every Burman is a Buddhist, and Buddhism as it prevails 
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in Upper Burma compels every male to pass through a novitiate period 
in some monastery, and wear, whilst there, the sacred garment of the 
priesthood, which is, as is now well-known, of a peculiar, dead-gold 
colour. This dye is obtained from the Jack tree, which is to be found 
all over Burma, and the fruit of which forms a staple food of the Burmese. 
One of the loveliest little poonghi kyoungs in Mandalay is the one in 
which the deposed King Thebaw spent his novitiate, and whilst I was 
in Mandalay this was used as our church for evening and special ser- 
vices. The morning parade services for the troops inside the palace 
were held in the public audience hall, at the east end of the palace. 
The queen’s kyoung is, or was, I think, the most beautiful of all the 
Burmese temples in Mandalay, when I first visited that place. It was 
much bigger than the King’s, more elaborate, and covered all over with 
gold leaf. It was situated in the native town about equi-distant between 
the Palace and the river. But for its size and situation, Thebaw’s 
Temple remains a veritable gem of unrivalled beauty. 

Maymyo is forty-two miles east of Mandalay, and when [| first 
visited it, the so-called road, or caravan track, was simply atrocious. 
Quite broad in parts, but furrowed all over into big holes, or ruts, made 
by the oxen who carried the great mass of the huge caravans passing 
to and from the interior of the Shan Hills and Mandalay. The men 
who drove these caravans were all armed. But after a while the matchlocks 
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and swords were ordered to be left in Maymyo, and taken back 
when passing through on the return journey. The “Dahs” or swords— 
many of them really nice ones—were soon all bought up by the covetous 
“‘ feringhi,” or foreigner. Quite a trade in them, and in nice little 
daggers, and small knives, was carried on for the first year or two that 
I was in Burma. 

There was one other, and shorter, route between Mandalay and 
Maymyo, which, after I had traversed, I reported to be impracticable 
for laden animals in the condition in which I then found it. But without 
any insuperable difficulties, I considered it might easily be zigzagged 
into a fairly good road for such trafhic. 

It amused me not a little some eight or ten years ago, when 1 re- 
visited Burma, to find myself travelling by rail, over a line of country 
through which, so recently as 1887, it had been incessantly impressed 
upon me by engineers and others it was practically impossible to con- 
struct even a good cart road. In the numerous discussions I had with 
those above me upon this subject, I persistently asserted that in my 
humble opinion a thoroughly good cart-road might easily be made 
between Mandalay and Maymyo by slightly diverting the line here 
and there from the existing track. And with no greater gradient 
than that of the present carriage road between Kalka and Simla. But 
our discussions were invariably concluded with a pitiful smirk over my 
crass ignorance of engineering. 
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My differences with the ruling powers were by no means restricted 
to this question of the feasibility of making a good road to Maymyo. 
I differed from them altogether with respect to the place itself. They 
maintained that it was not a suitable one for a sanitorium; that its 
height, which was only 3,700 feet above sea level, was insufficient to 
secure immunity from fever to Europeans. [ maintained that although 
2,600 feet lower than Kussowlie, the climate of Maymyo felt to me very 
like that of that higher Himalayan hill station. And after I had spent 
some days in every month in the year in Maymyo, I felt I had a right 
to adhere to my opinion, which I did. —— 

It was gratifying to mé to find that eight years after I had left 
Burma, the Cantonment Magistrate and Principal Medical Officer in 
Mandalay both wrote minutes entirely supporting those views which 
I had forcibly expressed, both personally and in writing, regarding 
Maymyo. And probably in consequence of these recent minutes, I 
was pleased to hear that the Government of India had sanctioned a 
large money grant for the construction of barracks for European troops 
in Maymyo. I do not know how the matter now stands, but I know 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma had a charming residence in 
Maymyo, that it had a very nice Club House, and that a lot of private 
houses had also been constructed there. To my mind, it is a lovely 
little place, quite park-like in many parts, with springs of excellent 
water here and there. The plateau is an extensive one, averaging from 
thirty-five to forty miles in length, by eight totenin breadth. Through- 
out the year its temperature varies from 53° or 54”, its lowest, in December 
and January, to 72° or 73°, its highest, in May and June. It is well- 
wooded, and possesses many pretty streams. Its scenery often reminded 
me of that pretty little hill station in the plains of India—Puchmurhi. 
The weekly market at Maymyo was also a constant source of amuse- 
ment to me. The varied assortment of people that assembled there, 
the great variety of articles offered there for sale, and the assiduous 
manner in which the sales were carried on for hours, interested me 
greatly. Vegetables, fruits, meat, fowls, eggs, and cereals, of all sorts, 
were to be found there in abundance. But Manchester goods, especially 
bright-coloured, woollen scarves, were the articles mostly sought after 
by the different Shans who flocked into Maymyo for these markets, 
from all the neighbouring villages. 1 was always on the look-out for 
old silver articles, as also for good swords (“.dahs”’), daggers, and 
knives. And I have a lively recollection of the bewildered look in 
the faces of the owners of such articles as I selected the old, and too 
often dirty things they were using instead of the bright, new, similar 
articles for sale at their booths. 

When I first knew Maymyo, it had no roads whatever, only caravan 
tracks. The country, however, all around, was fairly open, and as | 
have said, quite park-like in parts ; so I used to enjoy my early morning 
scampers over it immensely. I laugh even now, as I recall to mind 
one memorable ride I had there. I was riding one of those splendid 
little ponies for which Burma is so justly renowned, and, seeing a bank 
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in front of me, I put the little animal at it; but he, not liking its appear-' 
ance, I suppose, stopped dead short, and sent me flying over his head, 
to land on my own, on the far bank of a stream in which two fair damsels 
were enjoying a bath. | 
The Chaplain of Mandalay and two other officers who were riding 
with me told me that as they reached the bank, the scene before them 
was too delicious for words. I was still sprawling on my back on the 
opposite bank of the stream in which the two Burmese girls were striving 
to hide their nakedness, whilst vainly stretching out their arms towards 
clothes which were far beyond their reach, and howling all the time, 
most piteously, “‘ Oh, Thakin, Thakin ” (1.¢%, ‘Oh Master, Master.’’) 
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A group of industrious Burmese 
women and girls. 


A TOkSTOY STORY 


Tolstoy hates spies. One day, on leaving his residence, he came suddenly and 
unexpectedly face to face with a certain police-official well known for his treachery. 

“Do you come,” said Tolstoy, “ officially or as a private citizen? If officially, 
here are my keys.” 

“ Believe me,” replied the official, blandly, “ I come merely as a private person.” 

Tolstoy turned to a fierce, frowning giant at his side. 

“ Michael, be so good as to escort this gentleman to the gate.” 
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DESTINY 


By Patrick Vaux 


Illustrated by 
F. Gregory Brown 


-I-P! Zz-i-p! Zz-i-p! 

In the cramped little wireless cabin of the 
Commonwealth destroyer Forth, the loud and 
violent sound came at regular intervals like a 
giant tearing cotton. But the operator, with. his 
cap tilted over his eyes to protect them from 
the electric’s glare, remained oblivious to the 
sound. Working the key of the wireless trans- 
mitter, he was ringing the night sky for one hundred 
miles around with the electric current, calling up the cruisers d/bany, 
Fremantle, and Perth. 

Only for a second or two did he pause. It was when the stopper 
of the bridge voice-tube in the bulkhead, just below his left ear, blew 
out with a screech audible even above the tremendous clattering of 
the hard-driven war craft. 


“No, sir, no,” he replied to the anxious Bridge, ‘‘ nuthin’ comin’ 
93 


yet | 
His lips twitched in grim amusement when he caught the echo of 
a word or two uttered by his officer in perplexity and suspense. 
“It’s us as ’Il be feelin’ the weight of the enemy if he gets his 
chance,” grunted the operator to himself, again pressing the handle 
of the long arm of brass in the middle of the magic transmitter. 
Without a word spoken or light shown along her narrow deck, the 
destroyer was storming onward. Her officers and men on the brine- 
lashed bridge, though alert on the look-out, knew well what the sightless 
rings in the heavens above saved them from. Not human ear and 
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eyes now, but the electric spark below, with its crackle and sudden 


tremble, sought for the news of the enemy’s approach. , 

At last the intrigues of Britain’s former ally with the refractory 
and insurrectionary party in Bengal and the North-west Provinces 
of India, together with the acute racial antagonism now finding ex- 
pression throughout Australasia and the British North Pacific Slope 
in the exclusion of Japanese labour and capital, had awakened the 
cannon of war. 

East and West, by the Suez and Panama Canals, the Mother Country 
was hurrying out her Fleets. But already hostile blows were falling 
on the Island Continent. Australia, consequent on her vast stretch 


of coast calling for protection, and the blockade at Hong-Kong of the 


surviving vessels of the China Squadrons, had been compelled to put 
her minor naval forces strictly on the defensive. 
The enemy, with their every available naval vessel afloat and the 


requisite storeships attached to their squadrons in Austral waters already 


at their designated bases, were rapidly developing the offensive. 


FREMANTLE THREATENED. 
Jae Squapron Heapinc To ATTACK. 
OUR SHIPS LURED AWAY. 

These are the stop-gap headlines of the West Australian, 31rd 
War Special, startling the great seaport and the West Australian capital, 
and all the south-west coastline, too, just on sunset, April 16th, 1925. 

‘Wish to heavens we soon come in touch with either one of our’s 
or the enemy’s!” the Forth’s commanding officer roared into the ear 
of his subordinate, Sub-Lieutenant Collins,.as on the bucketing bridge 
they swayed towards each other when the destroyer heeled steep over 
the heavy ground-swell. ‘ Confounded bad luck, this—the Commodore 
feeling away nor’-ard for them, and only the three cruisers to east’ard. 
They must have missed coming in touch with the Japs.” 

‘“They won’t have got the news,” cried Collins. 

“No. Won’t have got the news,” replied Lieutenant Randalls. 
“Hope to speak ’em, though, before we pick up the enemy.” 

With her oil-engines hurling her southward at thirty-six miles 
an hour, the Forth was raising a heavy bow-sea, hammering over her 
turtleback, and enveloping her forecastle and bridge in incessant spray 
and broken water. Toa gesture of sharp dissatisfaction Randall brushed 
the blobs of brine off his goggles. For a second or two he turned his 
head and gazed into the darkness away astern. 

~Yes! The enemy had outwitted the Defence. 

Fremantle had been taken with dread fears by the momentous 
news from Bunbury of the SS. Kalgoorlie having sighted the enemy 
stecring NNE,, as she came round Cape Naturaliste with a cargo from 
Albany and the South Australian ports. | 

The shrilling of bugles, sounding faint and ominous over Fremantle’s 
roofs and streets, commercial wharves and quays and harbours; the 
Appearance of motor launches swiftly making up stream towards the 
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South Naval jetty to embark additional officers and men arriving there 
at the double, to reinforce the seaward fortifications ; the sudden con- 
sternation and stir everywhere—these had been the first intimations 
to the Forth of the enemy’s neighbourhood, as the destroyer was lying 
alongside No. 2 Naval Wharf, north shore of 
the Swan River, refilling her double bottom 
with fuel for her oil-engines. Something . 
approaching panic had set in ashore, though 
most of the inhabitants had more or less made 
ready for a speedy evacuation in the first days 
of the war. 

As the Forth had hastily put to sea in 
execution of orders to come in touch with the ¢ 
enemy and by wireless message report their 
strength, her officers marked many of | 
Fremantle’s citizens, their households and goods 
hurrying on board the river craft now swarm- 
ing up-river into the security of Melville Water 
and its landlocked reaches. The vessels moored 
by quay and wharf were scenes of bewildering 
disorder and nervous turmoil. 

“ British to the core! One would think 
we had never dreamt the Japs ’ud dare come 
along. . . . All skedaddling now, by rail, too,” Randall had 
caustically commented to his fellow-officer. ‘By thunders, won’t the 
Japs give the place hell. God help our people. All of them can’t get 
away In time.” 

As now the destroyer’s commanding officer glanced astern, again 
there rose before him all the horrors and atrocities ensuing on fierce 
bombardment. Only through accurate and detailed knowledge of the 
enemy’s strength, could Fremantle put forth any effective resistance. 
But as yet none of the scouting cruisers, far to westward, had come 
in touch with the Japanese squadrons. 

With a shrug of his broad shoulders, as if accepting the inevitable, 
Lieutenant Randall levelled his binoculars ahead. 

The night was starry and the sea calm. Through the ground- 
swell the Forth cleaved her way, mangling the undulating slope into 
broken water before it could lift her to the impulse of its mounting roll. 
From the brine gushing in a shower over forecastle -and bridge, wings 
of spray swept amidships deluging the men there. 

The Forth’s was the power of speed—speed that brings annihila- 
tion. 

In the white haze rising from the bows it was difficult to penetrate 
the darkness ahead, yet look-outs and Bridge maintained a ceaseless 
scrutiny of the dim sea there and off the bows. When they failed to 
dodge the cascading brine, its infinitesimal particles seared the naked 
_ 8kin like whipcords, though both officers and men were clad in large 
loose waterproofs and goggles of white glass fixed round the back ot 
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the head by elastic bands, protecting the eyes and giving the wearers the 
appearance of ghouls. | , 

Lieutenant Randall exchanged a word or two of impatient surmise 
with Collins, then wiped his bedimmed goggles and turned again to 
leeward to rest his eyes. Thrusting himself against the port bridge- , 
rail he stared eastward, where lay Rockingham hidden in the darkness. 
All coast lights had been extinguished on the outbreak of hostilities. 
Mass and apparently, illimitable the land fell away to port ahead 
and astern, standing out only a shade deeper than the night with its 
brilliant starlight. _ | 

A feeling of indignation, of wrath, surged into him at thought of 
_ its unprotectedness. | 

Why had the Commonwealth’s Navy Board acceded to public 
clamour and allowed themselves to be misled by the appearance of 
Japanese cruisers in force, mulcting Geraldtown and. the Abrolhos 
pearleries, and by the news of hostile squadrons en route for the East 
Coast and its wealthy seaboard? It was all so plain now—this half- 
circling of the enemy’s wide to westward, to come in on Fremantle 
from the south-west like a thunderbolt. | 

Ay! Commodore Perrin and the West Australian squadron had 
indeed been despatched northward on a “ wild goose chase.” 

Impatiently Lieutenant Randall edged along the wet tumbling 
bridge, to bend down and cast a look into the carefully-hooded binnacle 
and the mileage recorder. The alliance of impending danger and the _ 
baffling night, stress-of nervous tension anda sudden craving for the 
relief of a human voice, made the sub-lieutenant step to him. 

‘Japs may have stood out again, sir—coming in easterly,” he 
roared against the screeching head wind created by the destroyer’s 
swift passage. 

“We don’t let them jink us. . . . Pick ’em up soon. Got 
to do it!” 

The emphatic assurance and decision in his commanding officer’s 
voice strengthened Collins; and instinctively he shot a thankful look 
at him as he stepped away to port again. It was then Randall’s face, 
illumined by the dulled electric of the binnacle, took his attention. 

Though the long, sparse features were obscured by the unsightly 
goggles and the waterproof’s peaked hood, there lay plain to the 
observant sub-lieutenant that grim elation, determination—most 
wary attention—imprinted in the lines about the lieutenant’s mouth 
and trenchant chin. From his lanky figure the hint of a slouch was 
gone. Nearness of his perils, together with his active sense of 
intrepidity, had evoked in him a commanding nobility hitherto 
absent. The commanding officer of the Forth stood erect in the face of 
Destiny. 

Born and reared in West Australia, he had been, save for the period 
of training at Portsmouth and service with the China and India station 
squadrons, yet in this hour of the Real Thing—that for which he 
had been so assiduously trained—traits, engendered in Britons by their 
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thousand years’ fighting in battle and the breeze, had taken Randall 
irresistibly. a 

Into the spirit of his modern manhood the host of his ancestors 
were mingling their chords, singing their threnodies of the glories and 
agonies of war. 7 

In the starboard compartment of the Forth’s brightly-lit engine- 
room, where the hot atmosphere was tinged with the bluish fumes of 
oil, and sharp with its acrid smell, the chief artificer lifted his eyes off 
the speed dials. He again listened to the deafening purr of the great 
flashing motors alongside him. Their spark and throttle levers had .. 
long since been pushed up notch by notch till the engines’ notes were 
of tremendous power and exultant speed. Yet to the sweaty-faced, 
tallow-cheeked engineer their overpowering rhythm rang sharp-noted 
and clear in meaning as any human voice. , 

“ She’s doin’ it nicely, Frankell. Calm sea an’ an open run. We 
must be closin’ fast with the Japs,” he shouted into the ear of the arti- 
ficer of the watch who was passing to No. 2 carburetter. 

“Ay! Closin’ wonderfly fast with them. But it’s not the Avon 
an’ Swan either of us’ll see again. He’ll put us into zt, if there’s a chance.” 
And to Frankell’s significant gesture deckward, the chief artificer abruptly 
nodded assent. —— | ' 

His face paled a little; it winced as if through pain at some awful 
thought. But then he was the man with the loving ties of home-folk 
at Beverly—wife and family, too. | 

To starboard on the swaying bridge, the master of their fate was 
again searching the night sea from the south-west to north. The sub- 
lieutenant’s words had awakened intense uneasiness in him. Had the 
Japanese really stood out to westward again to lessen the detection of 
their attack ? Had he.raced past them ? 

These questions now acutely assailed him, aggravating his tension. 

Astern, in the distant night, uncanny flashes of pure light, colourless 
as moonshine, were playing seaward. These beams from the great 
searchlights of Rotnest and Garden Island gunpits commanding the ~ 
approach to Fremantle, shot and wheeled and lay along the waters in 
front of the harbour mouth. And at sight of the activity shown there 
a disconcerting thought came to the lieutenant. 

| ** Hope our ganners don’t lose their heads and play. the fool with 
their searchlights,” he grunted to himself, slewing round anew to wind- 
ward and ahead. 

Canting and swinging with quick seesawing motions, the destroyer 
hurled herself onward, her four propellers churning up a short broad 
wake of foaming, swirling sea. The swell seemed to rush at her only 
to be torn through by her cleaving bows and spurt into the spray wings 
splashing her forward parts. 

Then of a sudden her Bridge and look-outs to starboard ceased 
to see the night. 

A lump caught in Randall’s throat; his heart leapt to the body’s 
unconscious tremors, ~~ 
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Dashing the spray off his binoculars he thrust himself out over 
the weathercloths. The next instant he held in his breath—stiffened 
himself in rigid self-control. His ears sang in the mounting of his re- 
calcitrant blood. 

‘“‘ Steamers bearin’? down ahead, wide a-starboard.” 

But even as the piping of his whistle made all on deck leap to their 
posts, the destroyer slackening speed to slow ahead stood up south- 
west by west to investigate the strangers. 

Randall had sprung to port beside his subordinate. With goggles 
thrust aside and binoculars jammed against his naked eyes he was 
staring at them. To sober uneven motions as the ground-swell took 
her broadside, the scout slanted upon the nearing vessels, her motors 
throbbing very softly. 

“Yes, it’s them,” the lieutenant breathed harshly. ‘To your — 
post, Mr. Collins. . . . Wireless cabin to call up headquarters— 
‘In touch with the enemy coming nor’ard,’ and stand by for more.” 

Out of the distant night the masses of moving dark were rapidly 
growing larger into obscure forms, as things rising from ocean ooze. 
Appatitional—terrible in their hidden might—the huge warships swam 
into Randall’s vision. 

He strove to make them out distinctly; but qualms of a feeling 
hitherto unknown to him shook his self-command. An innerly impulse 
to steer clear of the foe maddened him in the assurance it gave him of 
safety—of self-preservation. . : 

Far away astern the searchlights of Garden Island gunpits cleaved 
through the night, and rapidly swept the ocean from south to westward. 
Like some unearthly effulgence the beams fell athwart the destroyer, 
streaming over her in a faint white haze. Only for a second did they 
envelope the attacking force, then faded away to westward—their 
straining look-outs, alack! too distant to mark the enemy’s approach. 

But on board the leading Japanese battleship, the Australian 
destroyer had instantly been sighted, silhouetted against the light, 
and 2,867 yards off the starboard bow. With catapultic force the 
Forth’s motors had jerked her into the cover of darkness; yet off her 
amidships the sea as suddenly erupted terrible flame and fury; and 
even as the enemy’s van opened fire, the alarm rolled down her line 
in the heightening thunders of consort’s guns. 

About and over the destroyer there burst innumerable circles of 
blinding fire, together with all. the crash and destructive blasts of ex- 
ploding shell. 

A projectile crunched into her amidships, erasing the stumpy funnel 
of the starboard exhausts,and mangling the nearest men of the amid- 
ships torpedo tube into hashed and almost disembowelled masses with 
the myriad white-hot splinters. Yet to her commander, standing low 
on the bridge, his whistle between his .tecth and hands clenched on 
wheel and telegraphs, the discovery of his neighbourhood had brought 
a resurge of self-command. 

Savage exultation possessed him, too, for in the searchlights’ glow 
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‘RAPIDLY GROWING LARGER INTO OBSCURE FORMS, AS THINGS RISING FROM OCEAN OOZE,” 


he had identified the distinguishing marks of the foremost units of the 
Japanese. Frowning like a madman, he frantically tried to count the 
squadron’s strength. ) | | 

Not forty feet away, projectiles crashed against the destroyer’s 
forecastle, and wrecked it into a twisted lopsided mass of scrap-metal. 
A shell lodged in her after-quarters, blowing out the starboard side of 
the wardroom and opening up the deck overhead like a rent sardine 
tin. Some one there shrieked in his agonies—his legs mashed to bits— 
and a voice broke out into wild curses at him. 

The sub-lieutenant raged: “ Steady, you men! Steady, d—n you! 
Keep. your heads ! ” 

The Forth was reeling drunkenly under the missiles ripping into 
and through her, yet faithfully she veered to her rudder’s impulse when 
her crouching Bridge shoved over the wheel. As he brought the enemy 
on his port quarter, his whistle pirled shrill—desperate. Instantly 
torpedo tubes, forward and amidships, were discharged. And _ their 
cigar-shaped weapons shot out, to dive into the water on their deadly 
erran 
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The obsession of battle had gripped Randall. It overpowered ail 
comprehension of his duty as scout. He saw red. 

His hands and face were bleeding from flesh wounds, his clothing 
slashed and tattered by splinters. In his paroxysm he was biting his 
lower lip till the blood trickled down his chin. But-he did not know. 
Only of these steel-clad leviathans belching forth destruction was he 
conscious ; and his entire being was concentrated on their annihilation. 

Then half-way down their column a vast tongue of crimson and 
bluish fire gushed. into the night, turning it blood-red. The 25,500-ton 
hull of the Nakamoto, struck by one of the Forth’s torpedoes in a port 
shell-room, seemed to buckle in two; then it parted asunder in a gigantic 
upheaval of blinding flame. So violent was the concussion of her ex- 
ploding magazines and stokeholds that the ear was deafened to the 
crashing of her consorts’ cannon. Ay 

On Randall, the cataclysm wrought by his hand seemed to awaken 
him out of his berserker madness. © = 8 

Wiping the sweat and blood out of his eyes he flashed a look aft, 
and saw the wireless pole-mast standing still intact. Desperately he 
hailed the signal cabin. And out of the sprawling bodies on the crumpled 
near deck, a red-hacked thing staggered to its feet, and with right hand 
gripping the dripping wound in its right side reeled towards the 
cabin. | . 

The seaman fell face down almost into its hatchway, and lay there 
groaning heavily. Yet on marking below the dead body of the signal- 
man, beheaded by a small projectile that- had punched through the 
vessel’s side and bulkhead opposite, the man with invincible deter- 
mination recovered himself. 

Even as his voice reached the commander, the destroyer lurched 
to the impact of shot opening up her engine-room, and with that, sooty 
flame burst voluminously through hatchway and fissure, for the oil 
of the wrecked port motors had caught fire. Out of the smoking inferno 
an artificer threw himself on deck, his slacks blazing from top to toe, 
his hands and face blistered and pecling. But, as if greedy of its prey, 
a fiery fringe bulged over him. . | | 

Lieutenant Randall leapt from the battered bridge, to gain the 
wireless cabin. , 

The fire was roaring up higher and broader. And as the disabled 
destroyer now gyrated aimlessly down wind, the flames licked the coam- 
ing of the hatchway and the cabin was filled with suffocating smoke 
and fumes. Holding his breath, he precipitately lowered himself into it. 

The signalman’s corpse Randall thrust aside. He clutched the 
sticky handle of the transmitter. Despairingly he searched his memory 
for recollection of that night’s secret code. 

* % * * % * ad * 

In Fremantle, where its evacuation by the populace was become a 
disorderly flight, an Intelligence officer was standing beside the telegraphic 
operator, intently watching the silent receiver in central signal station, 
headquarters. He Jooked up on again hearing the voice of the 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Military Forces, who had hurried down 
from Perth. | | 

** Hasn’t the Forth any more to say than just ‘ In touch with the 
enemy’ ?” the C.I.C. repeated impatiently. ‘The Japanese . . . 
screened in mystery as usual; nothing known at all about their strength. 
Our navy men appear to remain wholly in the dark. . . . By no 
means heartening! ”’ 

The implication of their inefficiency nettled the Intelligence officer. 

** Randall, sir, has won the reputation of being a very smart and 
reliable officer,” he observed. ‘* Vice-Admiral Probyn, of the China 
Fleet, at the last Flores.Sea manceuvres said, ‘ Lieuten——”’ 

But he stopped on the operator giving a warning cry. 

Silently, mysteriously, the tape machine had begun to move, its 
narrow band of paper to unwind, and the ticking printer to set down 
on it, clear, undeniable, the message taken direct from the starry heavens. 

“Code letter H. Forth call-up,” the operator reported. “ Forth 
wires headquarters, central station. Enemy, six, Nakamoto class, 
steering N. One su Pee | 

But the little brass box had ceased purring, the riband of paper 
to unwind. 

Smothering an exclamation of annoyance, the operator reached 
out and with swift, irregular movements worked the transmitter handle. 
In six-inch sparks the electric current ripped and crackled between the 
two antenne, ringing up the sky. , 

Again he tried, and again. Yet no answer came. , 

In very grave surmise, the C.I.C. and the Intelligence officer looked 
at each other. , 

A few seconds before, Point Robert look-outs had marked a tiny 
speck of fire leap up into the darkness away towards the sounds of 
heavy firing. It was the Forth, hurling her shattered hull piecemeal 
into the air to the igniting of her oil tanks and double-bottom storage. 

Forty-five minutes later, Rear-Admiral Yonehara opened fire on 
Fremantle, but soon he was to be driven off, with two warships heavily 
damaged and. consorts knocked about. Acting on the intelligence 
wirelessed by Lieutenant Randall, the Defence had been able to direct 
their plunging fire with destructive effect on the decks and vulnerable 
parts of the enemy as afar off they came and went in the light of the 
powerful searchlights and fireballs. 

Randall, in his death, had given to Fremantle her deliverance. 
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THE PRISON OF LERIDA 


Toitp By Mrs. KENDALL PARK 


Illustrated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 


Being the fifth and last of the present series of ancient Catalonian legends. 
It is a romantic and pathetic tale, exceedingly well told, dating from the 
fifteenth century 
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=~... RIM and forbidding, the massive walls of the prison 
ete} of Lerida loomed in stern contrast beside the 
gleaming minarets and beautiful gardens of. the 
Baron’s castle. 

There the warm sun-rays danced through 
orange groves and pomegranate trees, sparkled 
on plashing fountains, and, farther off, made the. 

<3 winding Segre gleam like a river of molten silver ; 
sun Tr ever brighten the grey walls or penetrate the gloomy 
dungeons which the mighty Baron kept well filled. 

It was an afternoon early in April, and in one of the damp, dreary 
cells thirty-three prisoners lay in various attitudes of despondency, 
some huddled together in dark corners, others upon the ground. 

Of most, the hardened faces told tales of sin and crime; of others, 
the reckless air and roving eye spoke but of restless spirits, fettered 
and caged, but still untamed. 

A group of three or four, squatting on the ground, their chains 
clanking with every movement, made a dreary pretence of singing 
a roundelay. 

But others told with bated breath of the burning of the towns of 
Garriga, Conflent and Rosellon. It had occurred a week ago. Since 
then the Baron’s men had scoured the country, and so the Prison of 
Lerida was full—full—but soon would be emptied, tor Holy Saturday 
was nearing. 

A few crossed themselves in fear, whilst many swore and cursed 
the Baron’s name. 

Near the solitary window which lighted the cell, a captive wearing 
the green tunic and uncured leather gaiters of a shepherd, leaned against 
the slimy wall. He was younger than the rest and his melancholy eyes 
gazed upon the scene before him with the look of one a stranger to such 
surroundings. 

He turned away with a shudder, and, raising his arms, grasped 
the iron bars of the window almost beyond his reach. 
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Now he sang softly to himself, but so low that his companions 
heeded him not. A ray of light struggled down through the bars and 
rested on the little black cap which surmounted the tawny hair hanging 
in thick ringlets to his shoulders. As he moved his head in unconscious 
rhythm to his song, his face was now in shadow, now in light; and 
the light revealed strong, well-cut features, and deep, sparkling eyes. 

Again he turned his face to the cell. Some of the men were talking 
and laughing in harsh, grating tones. 

“At Collbaté, near Montserrat, I stole two calves and a sheep— 
God forgive me !—and dearly have I paid for my trouble, for here I 
am in prison, heigh ho!” cried one. 

“Well, friend,” snarled another, with an oath, “‘ prison fare is not 
dainty—but it’s cheap! Id just as soon feed within the prison at the 
Baron’s expense—curse him !—as starve outside.” 
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At the mention of the Baron’s name there arose a chorus of subdued 
angry voices, low murmurings, rough threats, in which all joined save 
the shepherd and a man apparently asleep on the ground near the wall 
to which he was chained. 

_ The voices grew louder, and at last the sleeper stirred and snapped 
out irritably : 

“ V'll.thank you to make a less row and let : a fellow sleep ”—and 
then turned over on his side. 

“Ho, friend!” cried a rough-looking man with coarse matted 
hair and evil eyes; “thou wilt sleep long enough on the gallows!” 

There was a dull silence for a minute or two ; then, as if in defiance, 
some of the prisoners broke into song which echoed round the dank 
walls in a wretched discord of dreary sound : 

“* Lairi—laird 
Lairf—lairé 
Food is cheap in prison—o! ”’ 

There was the sound of a key turning in the heavy lock, bolts were 
drawn; the iron door swung slowly open, and an evil-looking jailer 
bearing a lantern entered. 

‘Shut up, ye hounds! Maya thunderbolt burn you all to cinders ! ” 

There was a sullen silence, while, setting down his lantern, the 
jailer went the round of the prisoners and tested their chains and shook 
the iron bars of the solitary window above the level of his head. 

With a parting kick at one of the prisoners huddled in his way, 
he passed out again. 

They listened in silence as the key was turned once more in the 
iron lock and the bolts and bars were replaced. Then a volley of 
invectives burst from the wretched men. 

“ The jailer hath a bad day on,” muttered one, with a savage oath, 
adding, under his breath, **’Tis lucky for him I hadn’t my knife!” 

“Let him be, poor wretch,” quoth another, and turned to the 
youthful shepherd : 

‘“What has brought thee here? Thou seemest only a lad. Art 
thou a thief—or an incendiary ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nay, I know not, for I lent no hand in the burning of the towns, 
nor yet have I stolen aught—though fain to steal my iady’s heart ! 
The Baron’s spies chanced upon me near a wall where I watched a 
light burn in a window and sang to my love... .” 

“Thou wouldst have been a thief if thou couldst ?”’ said his ques- 
tioner drily ; and turning from him with an air of indifference, crossed 
the cell and joined the group in the farthest corner. 

The shepherd in the little black cap grasped the iron bars with 
both his upraised hands, and stared abstractedly up at the tiny strip 
of blue sky far above. Presently he began to sing. 

And now his voice rang out in a flood of strange, wild melody which 
filled the cell and arrested the hardened captives. 

Sweet, clear, vibrating, the notes rang out, and the prisoners listened 
in silent wonder to the wild Jove-song of the ‘simple shepherd : 
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‘Away! Song that of my sorrow sings ! 
Why fliest. thou not, my Song 
_ And with outspread wings, 
Like Cupid’s dart 
O enter her heart ! 
— Lireta—Liro ! 


‘When her heart is thy home, 
From its inmost recess 
Thou shalt say: ‘O Princess! 
Little and pretty, 
I come from thy Love.’ 
Lireta—liro | —” 


T her chamber window Princess Marguerida listened 
’ BGR in vain for her lover’s coming. 

POV Close by, Ursula, her waiting-woman, bent 
over an embroidery frame, but the Baron’s daughter 
heeded her not. 

Her sad eyes scanned the Castle grounds, 
sought the woods beyond the garden. walls, and 

eae Me3 the distant river with the sunlight dancing on it. 
Bevond i“? blue mountains the sun was slowly sinking, and a golden 
haze rested on trees and flowers, on river and fountains. 

In vain her straining ears listened for the well-known voice—for 
the sweet words of love which for five days now she had listened in 
vain. 

Twice Dame Ursula coughed, but the little Princess heard her not. 
The parting rays of the setting sun sent yellow shafts across her white 
gown and made its golden hem glitter and sparkle; on a stool beside 
her lay her long blue cloak and little hood. 

The Princess would not go out, and try as she might, Ursula’s 
attempts to make her leaye the window were vain; Marguerida sat 
and waited—listening. 

Suddenly her attendant was startled by a mined scream. 

Princess Marguerida had sprung to her feet, her eyes shining, her 
face flushed with sudden joy. 

“Hark! I hear him—’tis his voice!” she whispered tremblingly, 
and held up one small white hand to enjoin silence—the other pressed 
to still the beating of her heart. 

“°Tis he—’tis he!” the little Princess breathed. 

On the golden air rose golden notes, ringing clear and sweet—and 
strangely sad. 

‘““Where is he—where ?—for I cannot see him?” Marguerida 
whispered, and listened again. 

Still the voice sounded clearly—but no nearer. Why could she 
not see him—and why did he not approach ? 
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Now the song had ceased, and, breathless, Marguerida turned to. 
her companion : 

“ Ursula—dear Ursula. . . . Canst thou hear him? ... Oh! 
canst thou hear him? . No} «a4. 

Minutes passed, and the Princess waited immovable—panting with 
hope and joy, while her companion watched and listened with growing 
dread. 

“Now... Hark! Again! Ursula...” 

Once more the voice rose clear, and sweet, and pleading, but— 
strange mystery—it came from afar and as if enclosed. 

“‘ Ursula—come—come for Saint Mary’s sake! Come—follow me!” 

The Princess, so small and sweet, was strangely white. She snatched 
up her cloak and ran from the room, one hand feebly pulling the strings 
of the hood under her chin, the other grasping startled Ursula. 

Half-dragging her attendant with her, Marguerida fled down the 
broad steps, where the majestic servants glanced in surprise at their 
little mistress, but said nothing. Well they knew the wilful ways of 
the Baron’s daughter, and loved her for them, so little and pretty was she. 

At the second landing the two cloaked figures turned and sped 
swiftly along a dark corridor and thence down a flight of narrow stone 
steps. 
| And now they were out in the garden where the golden haze was 
fast turning to violet, and, still dragging Ursula with her, the Princess 
fled round to the east side of the Castle, and along the flower-bordered 
paths, and past the dark orange trees, on which the golden fruit still 
hung, till she came to the beautiful marble steps called the ‘“ Ladder 
of Sighs.” 

She shuddered as she approached them, fbr she dreaded cis part 
of her father’s grounds. 

Above these beautiful steps, and as if in grim mockery of life and 
light, of hope and joy, and of all things beautiful and good, rose the 
great frowning wall of the gloomy Prison. Half-way up that wall an 
iron-barred window had filled her earliest recollections with a strange 
dread and curiosity. 

She shuddered now, as she halted on the top step. But there was 
no sound. 

A little happy smile was beginning to play on her pretty lips, then 
it died away, the red lips blanched and stiffened, and a look of terror 
came into her eyes. 


“‘And when to my Princess 
Thou hast said : 
‘O Little and Pretty 
Think of thy lover 
O ere he be dead!’ ”’ 


The words rang out on the still air, clear and sweet, in the well- 
known voice. They came from above her—from that iron-barred 
window ! 

“Tt is his voice, Ursula! .. . Oh! dear God! He is—in there!” 
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So loud was the beating of the Princess’s heart that she could 
scarcely stand, and good Ursula threw protecting arms around her. 

“‘ Courage, my sweet,” she whispered ; “ do not trouble so.” 

“ Ah! Ursula, thou knowest not what love is.” 

“‘ But who is thy lover, my Princess dear ? ” 

‘¢ He who sings now—he who for so many evenings hath sung to 
me while tending his flock.” | 

“‘ Dear lady, trouble not about a shepherd ! ” 

“Ah! my good Ursula, thou knowest not what love is; for, if 
love confessed is sad sweetness, then secret love is sweet anguish. . .” 

‘“‘A shepherd and a Princess, dear mistress, are no fitting mates,” 
Ursula said seriously. 

But the Princess would not listen. 

‘“‘ Love opens the door that gives us a glimpse of Heaven. When 
love is true, rich and poor are alike before God.” 

‘Think well, dear, my lady Princess.” 

“Well have I thought me. If he who sings is whom I| fear—then 
alas! my poor heart!” 

From behind those iron bars came the sound of men’s voices; some were 
harsh and rough, and raised in loud expostulation; others chanted drearily. 

Suddenly an arm was pushed through, and a single voice rang out : 


“If my song. Princess dear, 
Could reach thy heart 
And thou wouldst hear, 
I'd tell thee my sorrow, 
Little and Pretty, 
My sadness and sorrow 
For love of thee, 
So pretty and wee!”’ | 


‘Oh, Ursula! It is he! It is!” the Princess whispered. And 
Ursula, shrewd worldly old Ursula, pressing her mistress’s arm as to- 
gether they descended another step, cried in despair 

“Madame, a shepherd ——” 

Above them the words came floating down . 


“TI lack not food or water, 
Nor my daily fare 
What I lack, my lady 
Pretty and wee, 
The keys of the Prison ! 
Send them to me! ”’ 


Down another step, then suddenly the little Princess paused and 
jooked up at the window. The blue hood fell back from her hair, and 
in the deepening light her eyes shone like stars. 

“ And if thou hadst the keys, what wouldst thou do?” she called 
aloud, in clear tones shrill with excitement. 

“Td fly to thy side, my love.” Ringing with passion the words 
came back through the iron bars; and after a moment’s silence, Mar- 
gucrida asked in trembling accents : 

“Art thou the shepherd ? ” 

Once more from the prison cell the unseen voice answered, and 
this time the spoken words were full of reproach and pleading : 
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““ Ay! ay! I am he who sang by the light of the stars, and for 
courting thee am imprisoned.” 


At these words the Princess threw her arms round Ursula’s neck 
and burst into tears. 


And within the dark cell, thirty-two prisoners sang drearily : 


‘* Ca-tric—ca-trac, Lai-ri—lai-r4— 
Ca-tric—ca-trac— ' Lai-n—lai-r6— 
Whoe’er is caught Our sepulchre is 
Will soon be hung! The Prison-o !— ’’ 


The dreary rocking song died dolefully away. 

Then suddenly the Princess raised her head from Ursula’s neck 
and dried her tears with her little flimsy handkerchief. 

** Come, follow me,” she said, and there was strange dignity in her 
tone. ‘“ Like a herald of olden time I will seek the Baron. And our 
speech shall not be as between father and child; he shall receive me in 
his Audience Chamber before all the nobles. And he shall honour me 
with all honour, for ’tis on a noble mission—the mission of Love— 
Woman’s love—that I shall seek him; and ah! ... if God helps me 
I shall succeed ...!” 

** But what would my Princess ask of the Baron?” 

“A cure for my sorrow.” 

“Oh, Princess, have a care!” Ursula cried uneasily. 

But Marguerida threw up her head proudly: 

“Hush! come with me. Love can accomplish all things.” 

And now, followed by the reluctant Ursula, she descended the 
beautiful marble steps quickly. In the dim light she thought the roses 
on the borders smiled at her; certainly they had never smelt so sweet 
before. She stooped and plucked a red one, kissed it, and threw it up 
at the prison window; it did not reach, but fell down where it lay on 
the bottom step like a drop of blood. 

And as she picked it up, her lover’s voice sang sweetly : 


‘“T lack, my Princess, 
The keys of the Prison-o —! 
Lireta—lir6—! ”’ 


ITT. 


was Holy Thursday, and the Baron sat in his 
castle surrounded by his councillors. 

He was a middle-aged man, black-bearded 
and black browed. 

Grave affairs of state demanded his close 
attention; and now, as he bent over the parch- 
ment which his secretary spread out on the carved 
ebony table beside him, he frowned. He had just 
signed the death sentence of three men imprisoned within those grey 
walls, which ever cast a shadow of gloom over the Castle. 
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‘“‘ And these ?”” he asked, indicating the document before him. 

The secretary cleared his throat, and in a gruff, impassive voice 
replied : | 

‘They also are condemned to death.” 

There was a deep silence in the chamber broken only by the scratch- 
ing of the Baron’s quill pen. 

In the garden the western sky blazed through the trees, and the 
red light streaming in through the Gothic window shone in the emerald 
eyes of the golden dragons carved on the arms of the Baron’s throne- 
like chair. 

Five or six nobles stood together near the door, their green and 
crimson velvet tunics a sharp contrast to the sombre black and gold 
of the Baron’s attire. 

Presently the Baron looked up. 

“Is all in readiness ?”’ he asked, laying down his pen. 

“Nothing is wanting, my lord,” the secretary answered, smoothly. 
“The gallows are raised on the outskirts of the city, and the populace 
wait in a frenzy of excitement to see the fresh example of your 
justice.” | 

While the councillor spoke, there was a slight stir amongst the 
nobles, and following their gaze, the Baron’s face suddenly lost its 
graveness and the frown left his brow. | 

Under the arched entrance to the room stood a small figure, whose 
white dress was partly concealed by a long blue cloak. The hood was 
thrown back, revealing the fair curls and sweet childish face of the 
Princess Marguerida—and, in the shadow behind her, Ursula’s white 
frightened face. 

“Lord, pardon me!” Marguerida’s voice rang clear and sweet, 
and there was surprise in the Baron’s tone as he asked: 

‘“ What brings thee here, my daughter ? ” 

“The desire to speak with thee.” 

Now of all things on earth the Baron loved but one, and that was 
his only child, Marguerida, pretty and wee. She was the light of his 


life and the idol of his heart, and he smiled affectionately on her as he 


replied, gently : 

“Thy voice is as balm to my soul! Speak, mv daughter!” 

The little Princess approached her father slowly with hands clasped 
before her, and eyes that shone strangely from out the pallor of her 
face. She seemed unconscious of the presence of the nobles and cour- 
tiers; and when she spoke the voung voice trembled ever so slightly, 
belying the proudly-held head. 

‘Oh, Father !—the best of fathers! Wilt thou grant me a gift?” 

“What gift wouldst thou have of me, my daughter?” the Baron 
asked, marvelling at the earnestness of the maiden’s voice. 

For a minute the Princess seemed to hesitate—only for a minute, 
‘id then the words came bubbling out, sweet, pleading, terribly earnest: 

“Father, I do not ask thee for Valencia, the garden of flowers ; 

i for Barcelona, the City of the Counts; nor yet for the kingdom of 
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Aragon. I speak for Love only, my father—my dear father. I beg 
thou wilt grant me the—Prison keys!” 

‘The Prison keys, Marguerida !”’ cried the Baron in astonishment. 
‘‘What sayest thou—child of my heart? The keys of the Prison? 
The captives would escape! Then how foolish I should seem!” 

“ Nay; thou wouldst be crowned, Father, like the Divine Shepherd. 
Thou wouldst wear a crown more beautiful than thy Baron’s crown.’ 

And the Princess wondered at the boldness of her own words and 
that she did not tremble. 

But the Baron frowned, and without attempting to gapuice his 
astonishment, said sternly : 

“« Say why thou wouldst have the keys of the Prison, daughter.” 

‘That I may open the doors and let out my lover,” the Princess 
answered, simply. 

“And who is he? Say quickly!” 

“The youngest of all the prisoners, my lord.” 

There was a dark frown on the Baron’s face; the nobles held their 
breath, and no sound broke the oppressive stillness of the tapestried 
room. Outside the light had faded from the sky, leaving it grey and 
cold. The wind sighed drearily in the trees, and the sudden hoot of 
an owl as it flew past the open window made Dame Ursula start in 
terror ; but the Princess remained motionless, scarcely daring to breathe 
lest she should miss her father’s reply. 

And now slowly the Baron drew the parchment towards him and 
again took up his quill: 

“Holy Saturday draws nigh, and we shall hang all who lent hand 
in the burning of the towns of Garriga, Conflent, and Rossellon.”’ 

“Father, father! Do not grieve me so! He had no hand in that 
deed. . . . My heart will break. ... Oh! do not hang my lover!” 

But the Baron heeded her not; his face was set and stern; and 
when he spoke the Princess scarce recognised her father’s voice. 

‘“‘ Baron of these lands am I o’er the father of afoolish'maid! .. . 
Thy lover, Princess, shall be the first to hang.” 

With a scream of anguish the poor little Princess threw herself at 
her father’s feet. 

‘Father, father! See, on my knees I beg thee, spare my lover— 
spare him ! Spare him, O, my Father! Grant me the keys... 
only for a few short minutes... !” 

The maiden’s voice wailed despairingly through the room. But 
the Baron’s countenance was fixed and his voice harsh as he replied : 

‘“* Thy lover’s doom is signed, Princess.” 

And Marguerida watched the Baron affix his seal to her lover’s doom. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, her eyes blazing, her face white 
as death. 

She threw out her hands with a tragic gesture, and the courtiers 
and even her faithful attendant listened in wonder to this new Mar- 
guerida—so proud and determined ; listened to the words that fell from 
her lips so ominously. 
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‘“Then sign my doom, too!” she cried. ‘ But hear me, Baron— 
if *tis true thou art my father, thou dost not love thy child, for I, tell 
thee, the weight of thy crown causeth thee to do a grievous wrong. 
And, alas! my wound is deep and mortal, and I fear will be my death ! ” 

‘As she uttered the last words, she turned to Dame Ursula and burst 
into tears. | 

The noblemen whispered together near the door, casting pitying 
glances upon her. But the Baron stood majestically erect by the ebony 
table, the light from the swinging bronze lamps shining upon his jewelled 
crown, and a cloud of suspicion darkening his brow as he fixed his eyes 
upon his weeping daughter. 

There was an intense stillness in the room, broken only by the 
Princess’s muffled sobs. Outside in the gathering gloom the wind 
rustled sadly in the trees; and then, suddenly through the darkness, 
came a distant sound, sweet and clear. The shepherd was singing: 

“Love! My Princess, pretty and wee, 
Oh, say! Wilt thou save me ?”’ 

The words reached the sobbing maiden; she wrenched herself free 

from the encircling arms, and with a cry of bitter anguish sprang to the 


window : 
“In vain, in vain I plead 
For the keys of the Prison, oh! 
The Baron will not heed ! 
Lireta—lir6—”’ 
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IV. 


“| AWN broke ‘over the city of Lerida, spreading a 
dull reluctant light over the grey sky. A few ° 
drops of rain fell like tears from the sullen clouds. 

The quiet streets of flat-roofed houses were 
pregnant with a strange melancholy. 

Occasionally a dark figure glided past with 
steps hurried by an unspoken dread. 

er * Slowly the dawn spread, but the gloom 
deenaned. saa ihe rising sun failed to pierce the brooding sky. 

In one of the narrow crooked streets, a door stood ajar and twa 
women wrapped in shawls talked in whispers. 

Presently both started and crossed themselves with nervous haste, 
as through the chilly air the deep notes of the cathedral bell tolled dismally. 

It was Holy Saturday. 

“Ah! Blessed Virgin! This is a day of death! And hark, how 
the bell tolls for the dead!” said one, with a shudder. 

“God have mercy on their souls!” her companion made answer, 
and repeated the sign of the Cross. She turned sad, fearsome eyes to 
the end of the street, where towering above the low -roofed houses rose 
the gloomy walls of the Prison. 
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It was a time of civil war in Catalonia; brother fought brother and 
son turned against father. This woman had lost husband and son, 
each fighting for opposite sides. 

And still the death knell tolled noueneulige striking fear into the 
hearts of the listeners. 

An hour before dawn, thirty-three prisoners had passed out of the 
great iron gates, turning their backs for ever on the grim walls; and 
the women spoke with bated breath of the last example of the proud 
Baron’s “ justice.”’ 

Down the narrow street a man was slowly leading a mule with 
panniers laden with vegetables, above which a woman and child sat, 

They would question them, for the travellers must have passed 
the gallows outside the city gates. 

As they watched the man and beast draw near, the women _ heard 
. the sound of many hurrying footsteps, cries which they could not dis- 
tinguish, loud threats. 

They turned white, questioning faces to each other—and waited. 

Presently a village girl, with blanched face and eyes wide with 
horror, rushed up the street followed by an excited crowd of girls and 
boys. # | 

a Oh! The horror of it! Oh! Virgen Santa—the horror!” she 
gasped, clutching wildly at the sad-eyed woman, in a very frenzy of 
terror and excitement. 

It was some minutes before the woman could calm her daughter, 
before the curious crowd could learn the cause of the girl’s agitation. 

And then, as they heard her tale, women wept and muttered prayers 
and men cursed loudly. O, the pity of it! The Princess, the little 
pretty Princess, was dead !—was swinging from the gallows in the midst 
of the captives ! 

Her innocent lover had been cast into prison, falscly suspected of 
being one of the revolutionaries. 

In vain she had sued to her father for his life. The Baron was 
obdurate, and so, disguised as a pedlar-boy, the little Princess had placed 
herself among the doomed captives and died with her lover. 

“Two loving souls have gone together to Heaven. Come, let us 
place flowers at their feet!” 

Ere the girl had finished her tale—as if by magic—every door in 
the street, every window was open, where peered anxious, horror-stricken 
faces. 

Swifter than the wind the news passed from mouth to mouth and 
spread through the town. 

So fast the ill-tidings spread, and at last a faint whisper penetrated 
the ancient Castle where the Baron sat in his great chamber, with its 
gilded marble pillars and tapestried walls—a strange dread stealing over 
him as he listened to the mournfully tolling bell. And each stroke 
was as.a knell in his own heart. 

More than once he glanced at the Baronial Arms hanging over 
the doorway, and his daughter’s pleading voice came back to him. 
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What if her lover were innocent ? Who was her lover? He had 
not even stayed to enquire. 

From the world outside faint cries reached him; but the dreadful 
tolling of the bell drowned all other sounds, till suddenly he caught 
some words. ... A sharp cry escaped him; he felt his lips stiffen 
as he bade his attendants summon his daughter. 

The agony of those moments! O God !—the sudden, maddening 
suspense ! 

The cries outside the Castle drew nearer, as the townfolk passed 
beneath his window. The words became distinct, and he heard what 
they said. : 

A great dread almost overpowered him, and, paralyzed, he stood 
and listened to the receding voices—listened to the tramp and shuffle 
of many feet grow dull and distant. Then, 
. with beads of agony dropping from his brow, 
he staggered across the gorgeous chamber. 

His nobles and attendants durst not 
hinder him, scarcely dared look upon him ; 
but he peered into their faces and saw that 
they, too, had understood. 

The next minute, as one frantic, he 
rushed from the room, passed the startled 
sentry at the Castle gate, flew through the 
deserted streets; and still the bell tolled 
mournfully. : 

On, on he sped, as if possessed by fiends, 
till at last he reached the city gates, whither 
like a storm-driven torrent the populace had 
flocked. 

With one accord they fell back—mutter- 
ing, whispering, hissing. 

Deat and blind to all save what he 
sought, the Baron passed swiftly on till, at 
the foot of a low hill abouta hundred yards 
from the city, he paused, for at a little distance 
before him some dark objects loomed out 
against the lowering sky. He shuddered 
violently—and staggered on. 
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And now his eyes were riveted on the 
| great example of 
his own Justice and 
Power. 

He saw the 
rows of gallows, 
the ghastly bodies 
swinging high 
above him in the 
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chilly morning air. As if fascinated, his gaze travelled from one 
grim corpse to another, along the dreadful lines, till at last he paused 
where, as in a dream, he beheld village maidens heaping flowers around 
the wooden posts—saw youths entwining them with branches and 
evergreens. 

With a sickening certainty he knew that he had reached his goal, 
but dared not raise his eyes; knew that the brooding clouds hung so 
low over the gallows as almost to conceal the stark faces, and was con- 
scious that amid the quivering silence an awful stillness held the world 
as in a magic spell. 

‘Who is the damsel who hath died for love ? ” 

A strange voice, hoarser than a raven’s—and surely not his own— 
asked the question, and the only answer in that unearthly stillness 
was the ghastly creaking of the gallows. 

He raised his eyes. . ... High above the piled-up flowers two 
bodies, side by side, swayed gently to and fro between the posts. 

One, a youth with tawny ringlets reaching to his shoulders and 
sharp, strong features; the other—O, merciful God !—a boy—scarce 
more than a child, with a child’s mouth, and awful staring blue eyes 
half-hidden in a tangled cloud of golden curls. 

“Who is the damsel who hath died for love?” his hoarse voice 
whispered again. 

But none durst answer, and still the lads and maidens heaped 
flowers and evergreens as if fain to hide the forms above. . 

A courtier approached and would have drawn him away; but the 
Baron thrust him aside, and his voice was terrible as once more he re- 
peated his question : 

“Who is the damsel who hath died for love ? ” 

And this time one of the maidens answered in strange, still tones : 

“‘ She is the granddaughter of the King of Hungary and related to 
the House of Aragon. God forgive her! So pretty and wee—’tis the 
Baron’s daughter hath died for love.” 

As she finished speaking, the last toll of the bell died lingeringly 
away on the damp air. 

Then, with a wild despairing cry, the Baron tore the jewelled crown 
from his brow, and hurling it upon the ground, fell back lifeless in the 
arms of his courtiers. 

The rain trickled from the little bare feet, and lay like dew on 
the sweet-scented flowers beneath. 
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THE HOMECOMING OF 
WILLIAM HOSKINGS 


By Vincent S. THompson 
Illustrated hy E. Blatkley 


wee: | X-CONSTABLE TUBB, late of the Metropolitan 

m((ENis2) Force, smiled indulgently at the efforts of the 
village policeman to regulate the movements of 
three motors that were endeavouring to enter the 
yard of the Rising Sun simultaneously. 

“Where they find ’em gets over me,” he 
confessed to his neighbour. 

ee ‘“What, motors?” asked Mr. Podson, trans- 
ferring a caterpillar from an overcrowded cabbage leaf to a sphere of 
new activity in an adjaccnt garden. 

“No, country policemen,” said the ex-constable. ‘“‘ He’s got no 
more idea of regulating traffic than a young fellow I knew—Archie 
Green, by name—who I'll tell you about if you’ve got time.” 

Mr. Podson found three more- caterpillars. 

“‘ Of course, if you’re busy said the ex-constable. 

“Ts this the tale where you arrested seven porgrats single-handed ? ” 
asked Mr. Podson, suspiciously. 

“No,” said the ex-constable. 

“And don’t the seven burglars come in at the end either?” 

Mr. Tubb considered a minute, then promised they shouldn’t. 

~ “Then fire away,” said Mr. Podson. 

‘* When I was in the Z Division,” began Mr. Tubb, seating himself 
luxuriously on some pointed palings, “there was one man we used to 
call the ‘ mystery.’ His name was Hoskings really, but he was such a 
modest man—for a policeman—that he would never let us know any- 
thing else about himself, and even when he was commended by the 
magistrate for collaring a pickpocket I’d had my eye on for some time, 
he asked to have his name kept out of the papers, because he said he 

referred to work for the honour of the thing, and not for the glory. 

‘““ Well, he’d been in the Force about seven years, when he came 
into my house one day with a face as white as a sheet, and sank down 
in front of a bottle of whisky that happened to be on the table. 

“<< Water,’ he gasped. 

“JT poured him out about threepennyworth, and he said he began 
to feel himself again. 
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‘* * ‘Tubb,’ he whispered, ‘ I’ve had a shock.’ 

‘** Promotion,’ I said. 

‘“** No,’ he replied; ‘she’s found me.’ 

“**Who has?’ I asked. 

“*« She has,’ he repeated. — 

“¢Didn’t know you had one, ’ L said. 

““* Now I come to think of it, I mayn’t have mentioned the faci 
before,’ he said. ‘I was very young at the time, and she said she wanted 
someone to cherish. That was how it began. We were very happ: 
at first—till about a week after the wedding. Then I found out what 
a mistake I’d made.’ 

“¢ Drink ?’ I asked. 

“* No,’ said Hoskings, ‘worse luck—talk. She was talking wher 
I went to work i in the morning, and she was still at it when I,came hom: 
at night. So, one day, she went on till about two in the morning, and 
then found I wasn’t asleep in my usual place listening to her. I 
bolted, and the first thing I did was to write her a farewell letter, anc 
send it to a brother in America for him to post there. Then I went an 
hid myself in the last place she’d think of looking for me—the Force. 
That was seven years ago, and I haven’t seen her since till to-night.” 

““* Did she see you ?’ I asked. 

“¢* She couldn’t help herself. I was holding a motor-’bus back for 
half-a-dozen cabs and a pantechnicon to pass, when I looked up t 
see whether they’ d got a school treat on top—and there she was. It: 
all up, Tubb,’ he said. ‘She'll come for me to-morrow. She'll fir: 
me at my point in Oxford Street, unless > Hoskings looked rounc 
in a despairing kind of way and took out his truncheon. 

“<Tt’?d only take about five seconds,’ he said, giving himself : 
tap on the head. | 

“You'd have to hit harder than that,’ I told him. 

‘Then he gave himself another tap, and staggered to the mantel: 
piece, staring at us all with his eyeballs rolling round. After he’d stoi 
like that for about five minutes, he said he’d altered his mind, and hee 
face his fate like a man. 

‘““*Good-night, old chap,’ he said, starting to shake hands wit! 
me, and going right round the room, till he reached young Archie Green, 
who was then courting my Emma. 

“© ¢?Arf amo’, said Archie. ‘ Why should she find you to-morrow, 
I should like to know ?’ 

“‘* She’s got eyes, hasn’t she ?’ said Hoskings. 

‘“¢¢ Wot I mean is,’ said Archie, ‘ why should you be there ? 

ee | suppose you think that if I spoke to the Commissioner 0: 
Police, he’d give me a nice quiet beat down at Putney, or send me on 
a secret mission to China,’ suggested Hoskings, satirical-like. 

“* Do as you like,’ said Archie, ‘ only I know if she was my wit 
an’? I knew she was coming, I’d get some kind friend to take on my 
job for an hour or two.’ : 

“Nobody could take it on,’ said Hoskings. ‘It’s an impossibility.’ 
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_ © *Rats!? said Archie. ‘ You only ’ave to ’old up your ’and at 
"ansoms—like this.’ He stood in the doorway, and held up his hand 
so sudden that young Will and Katie, who were coming upstairs, were 
diverted into the lodger’s room. 
“** Seems to have got the knack,’ said the missus. 
“< Tf it weren’t for the Inspector,’ said Hoskings, ap) might risk it,’ 
““* What time is he round ?? I asked. 
“< Five, most evenings, said Hoskings. 
as How about ’er ?’ asked Archie. 
“ Hoskings looked her up in his notebook, and found she was past 
‘at five thirty-four. ‘So she'll most likely turn up at five thirty-four 
to-morrow night,’ he said, explaining that her regularity was one of the 
worst things about her. 
“Just time for me to change into old ’Oskings’s rig-out, an’ git a 
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~ “SHE WAS TALKING WHEN 1 WENT. TO WORK IN THE MORNING.”’ 


bit of practice at telling lies before she comes by,’ said Archie. And 
he went on to point out how easy it would be for a man in Hoskings’ 


‘position to find a quiet little pub where they might change without 


any” questions being asked. ‘ Besides, it'd only mean me putting on 
your coat an’ helmet,’ he said, ‘because I could easily borrow a pair 
of Mr. Tubb’s old trousers.’ 

“ At last Hoskings saw that the idea wasn’t such a silly one as it 
looked, and he began to give Archie instructions about what he was 
to tell Mrs. Hoskings. First he wanted him to tell her that her husband 
had been run over by a motor-’bus the night before. Then he didn’t 
think that sounded classy enough, and altered it to a West End fire, 
where he’d saved three ladies and a child and been burned to death 
himself. 

“Why not say you’ve bolted without leaving no dian It'd 
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sound more natural,’ suggested Archie. But Hoskings said he’d got 
his character to consider, and eventually they decided that Archie 
was to tell her that her husband had been sent over to South America 
to arrest a man on an extradition warrant that very morning, and he 
wouldn’t be back under three months at the earliest. 

““< That'll give me time to look round a bit,’ said Hoskings. 

When they thought they’d settled everything, and I’d given 
Archie a few hints about cabs and old ladies, and Hoskings had followed 
them up with a word or two on fainting fits and stray dogs, Archie, 
who said he was saving up to get married and couldn’t afford to give 
his time for nothing, suddenly remembered that nobody had said what 
he was to get for'the job. 

‘“** How about ten bob ?’ suggested Hoskings. 

“Pd rather not take money—from a friend,’ said Archie. ‘ Sup- 
posing you furnish our best parlour?’ 

“But Hoskings said that most likely 4is taste wouldn’t be th 
same as their taste, and money would be the more satisfactory in the 
long run; so they agreed on fourteen shillings and a piece of oilcloth 
for the dresser, and Hoskings went out to warn the other constables 
on the beat what they’d got to expect. . 

_ “ As I was getting ready for night duty the next evening, Archie 
came round for the trousers that he said I’d promised him. Now, 
Archie was a thin slip of a fellow that might have almost got a job as 
a living skeleton, if he’d cared about the trouble of training; so you 
may guess he didn’t exactly show them off. Neither them nor the 
boots which he borrowed, as he’d come in brown ones by mistake. 
Still, when he’d put on four waistcoats—so as to be ready for Hoskings’ 
coat—he didn’t look half-bad, and Emma said that he looked so much 
like a, real policeman that she wondered he’d never thought of joining 
the Force. 

*“‘ Archie got round to the Cap and Crosstrees—the pub where he’d 
arranged to meet Hoskings—about half-an-hour before his time, and 
hung about the private bar door till Hoskings came along and took him 
round to the little cellar where they washed the mugs. 

“€* Quick,’ he says, handing Archie his coat and helmet, ‘ I’ve left 
everything quiet and peaceful. All you’ve got to do is to keep your 
head and remember what I told you about the old ladies that want to 
go to the British Museum.’ 

““* Yes, I know,’ said Archie, putting paper inside the helmet to 
keep the weight off his ears, ‘throw cold water over them and put ’em 
on an ambulance.’ : 

“Give me back that helmet,’ shouted Hoskings. 

‘“* But Archie said that a contract was a contract, and he’d promised 
to take Constable Hoskings’ place for an hour, and he meant to stick 
to his word. 

“*¢ Then give me back the whistle,’ said Hoskings, for he saw that 
a chap that made a mistake over one of the things he’d told him might 
vasily make a mistake over anather and blow his whistle just because 
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he was set upon by four or five roughs—which would spoil everything. 

“‘ Archie gave him back the whistle and walked once or twice up 
and down the cellar for practice, till Hoskings said that if he looked 
at him much longer he’d arrest him for making fun of the police. 

“There wasn’t much traffic worth speaking of when Archie first 
arrived at the crossing he’d got to look after, and he began to think 
that a policeman’s job was as easy as washing babies. But presently 
there came a big rush of cabs and motors down Oxford Street, and 
Archie thought he’d better stop the traffic from the side street to save 
an accident. : 

** Now that was easy enough. It yp tittHTggd 
was when he tried to stop the Oxford Wy Yj Cys OG 
Street traffic, so as to oe the Mj) sys, 
cabs in the sidestreet a chance, gg a‘ 
that the difficulty arose. He'd {jm 
always heard that a 
policeman only had to 
hold up his hand, and 
all the ’buses stopped, 
so he walked into the 
middle of the road and 
held up dis hand. But 
he might just as well /j///; 
have blown his nose for //////X 
all the good it done. .//j/ 
The only driver that | 
stopped wanted to know 
what he was waiting for, 
and why he didn’t get 
inside. Next he tried 
holding up the other 
hand. At last he gave 
it up as a bad job and 
told the cabbies to go 
round another way. a 

Wage the CHU. 2g eccten. SSeS EE 
said when he told them, » “HE DIDN’T wee LY : ow 2M OFF en | = oe 
I don’t know; for Archie ' J I ACTLY SHO THEM OFF, 
had just slipped back on to the Pilg so as he shouldn’t have to 
arrest any of them for using bad language, when he spotted a young 
woman of about five-and-thirty who exactly answered Constable Hos- 
kings’ description of his wife. 

“¢ Qh, you beauty!’ she says, coming up to him and giving his 
ribs a dig with her umbrella. 

“<<?Kre, what’re you up to?’ said Archie, as much like a_police- 
man as he could. 7 

“Come home,’ she said, putting her umbrella into his collar and 
starting to walk away. 
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“¢ Hil Stop!’ shouted Archie, half-choking. ‘ You’re making a 
silly mistake. Your husband has gone over to South America, and 
won’t be back for three months.’ 

“When Mrs. Hoskings heard this, she gave another look at Archie 
and, instead of saying she’d made a mistake, she considered a minute, 
then, called him a heartless creature. ‘O, you wicked deceiver,’ she 
went on, ‘ to pretend you don’t know your lawful wife who’s been hunting 
for you, high and low, for seven years.’ 

“© Well, I don’t,’ said Archie, ‘so there’s an end of it.’ 

«Hark at him,’ said Mrs. Hoskings to one or two people who 
were waiting to see Archie take her off to the station. ‘ And he used 
to be such a truthful young man before he became a policeman.’ 

“* Look ’ere,’ said Archie, ‘I’ve told you that Constable Hoskings 
’as gone to South America, so if you want to find ’im you'd better go 
there too.’ And he told her he was neglecting his duties talking’ to 
her, and walked out into the middle of the road. a 3 
” ‘¢* Where you go, William, I go too,’ said Mrs. Hoskings, following 

im. | 

‘“* Now Archie began to see that it was no laughing matter. Either 
the woman thought he was her husband, or else she pretended to— 
which was worse. And what made it worst of all was that if he took 
her to Hoskings, he’d lose his fourteen shillings and most likely get a 
smashing into the bargain. ‘I'd better pretend not to notice her,’ he 
thought, and started being very busy with his notebook and the traffic ; 
but each time he held up his hand to a bicycle, she held up hers, too— 
making him look like a silly fool. At last, when a Carter Paterson’s 
van stopped to ask if there was any more in the family who'd care to 
help, he thought it was about time to make a bolt for it. | 

“He got as far as the kerb, and her umbrella was in his collar 
again. | 

“““ You'd better come quietly, William,’ she said. 

“*¢ Orl right,’ he answered, thinking how much easier it would be 
to slip away from her later on, when she was off her guard. 

“ But, as a matter of fact, she was never off her guard, only once, 
the whole way from Oxford Street to Camden Town, and that was when 


they were passing a real policeman and Archie had to pretend he was 


taking her off to the station. 
‘When they reached her house, her manner changed, and she wanted 


to let bygones be bygones. 

““« Take your old seat, William,’ she said to him, quite loving. 

“©¢ Which ?’ asked Archie. 

‘<The one without a back,’ she said, and poured him out some 
tea and cut him a slice out of a cake which she said had been made for 
his last birthday, so as she shouldn’t forget him. 

“ Every mouthful Archie took he thought would have choked him. 
But he didn’t say anything in case she might find something else she’d 


een saving up. 
“ All through the meal Mrs. Hoskings kept calling him her naughty 
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runaway boy, and patting him on the hand with her hot spoon, till 
Archie got sick of hearing her talk, and began to feel a bit sorry for 
Hoskings. When they’d finished, she said she was going out marketing, 
and he might come with her if he liked. | 

‘**T’m too tired,’ said Archie, pretending to yawn. ‘I’ve been 
at it since five this morning, and a policeman’s job is ’ard work, I can. 
tell you.’ | . 3 | 
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: “*oH, YoU BEAUTY,’ SHE SAYS... GIVING HIS RIBS A DIG.” 


““* Very well, then,’ said Mrs. Hoskings, ‘stay at home and wash 
up the tea things. It’ll remind you of old times.’ 

** Now Archie was so pleased when he heard she was going out, 
that he’d have stood on his head if she’d asked him to. As it was, he 
let her tie a big apron round his waist, and told her not to hurry back. 

“He heard the front door bang, and waited about ten minutes to 
give her time to get out of the street. Then he took off the apron, and 
put on Hoskings’ helmet, and walked on tiptoe to the parlour door. 
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But when he turned the handle he found she’d locked it on the outside 
and he was a prisoner. 

“¢] shall ’ave to climb out of the winder,’ said Archie.- He opened 
the window to see how far it was to the pavement, and a lot of neighbours 
who’d been hanging about in the hopes of seeing him, gathered round 
the area railings to tell him what they thought of a husband that ran 
away from his wife. 

‘‘ He saw it was no good trying to climb down while they were there, 
so he shut the window again and waited for Mrs. Hoskings to come back— 
meaning to make a dash for it as she opened the door. But one hour 
passed and then another, and he began to get neuralgia through keeping 
his ear so close to the crack of the door. © : 

: “‘It grew dark, and he lit the lamp to see if there was anything 
to drink in the cupboard. He found an old whisky bottle which was 
about half full, and took a good pull at it before he discovered it was 
codliver oil. Then he had to eat some more of the birthday cake to 
stop himself from being bad. | 

“When he’d finished all the cake and half a stale loaf as well, he 
thought he’d try what fresh air would do, and opened the window. 
No sooner had he put his head out than he heard a low whistle, and 
something hit him in the face. 

“¢ Orl ri’, m’dear,’ he said, ‘ l’ll wash em up. You need’n throw again.’ 

“*Don’t be a fool,’ whispered a voice from the pavement below. 
‘It’s me—Hoskings. I followed -you all the way from Oxford Street, 
and waited round the corner till it was dark.’ 

‘When Archie saw it was really Hoskings, he began to feel better 
at once, and started to call him all the names he could think of. 

“¢ What have you got to grumble at, I should like to know ?’ 
asked Hoskings. ‘ Didn’t you offer to take on my job?’ 

“¢ Only for an hour,’ said Archie. ‘ Not for always.’ 

“What do you mean?’ said Hoskings. 

“¢ She thinks I’m you, and she’s locked me in,’ said Archie. 

“© She thinks—WHAT !’ cried Hoskings, standing on the door- 
step and laughing till the neighbours came out to see if they could do 
anything for him. " 

“< Tor! What a time you must have had,’ he said. ‘I thought 
she seemed fond of you when I saw her put her umbrella down your 
neck. That’s how she used to treat me till I bought her one with a 
knob on it. But never mind! She'll find out her mistake—in time.’ 

‘““*Q course,’ said Archie, ‘ when she sees you.’ 

“*T hope she'll find it out before then,’ said Hoskings, ‘for your 
sake.’ 


“But you don’t mean to say you’re going to leave me ’ere alone 


with ’er,’ cried Archie. ; 
“Never believe in interfering between husband and wife,’ said 
Toskings. 
“ ¢ But—but I’m to be married next month to Miss Tubb,’ Archie 
Id him. 
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““< You can’t,’ answered Hoskings. “ ‘ ’Tisn’t legal.’ 

“* Now when Archie heard that Hoskings wasn’t going to give him- 
self up after all, but had only come for his coat and helmet, he got so 
wild that he said he meant to take them round to the station first thing 
next morning and explain to the Inspector how he got them. 

“**T shouldn’t,’ said Hoskings. ‘It'll only make matters worse.’ 

“* For you,’ said Archie. ‘They couldn’t:be worse for me.’ 

“ * Look here,’ said Hoskings, ‘ you keep it up long enough for me 
to leave the Force and slip over to Canada, and I'll give you ten pounds.’ 
***T couldn’t do it,’ said Archie. | 

“¢* Then you’d better jump out of the window now,’ said Hoskings. 
‘You'll be sorry if you didn’t afterwards.’ 

-“ But when Archie worked it out he found it was thirteen or fourteen 
feet—not counting the area. : 

“< Well, the helmet ’Il break your fall,’ said Hoskings. 

F “But Archie said he’d wait till he’d had more practice at fancy 
iving. 

““* Then if you’re frightened to jump, tear up the tablecloth in 
strips and let yourself down,’ said Hoskings. 

“Archie started to tear up the tablecloth. 

“* Hurry up,’ whispered Hoskings. ‘She may be back any minute.’ 

“Archie tied the strips together and threw one end down to 
Hoskings to hold (so as he shouldn’t go straight down the area), and 
tied the other to the gas bracket. 

““¢ Throw your coat and helmet first. It'll make it easier.’ 

*“* It might,’ said Archie, ‘and it might not.’ So he put on the 
helmet and crawled out of the window on to the ledge. Then he shut 
his eyes and started to let himself down. When he’d been at it about 
ten minutes he felt the end of the rope go slack and heard somebody 
running. | 

‘“‘ He opened his eyes to find out what was up, and the first thing 
he saw was Constable Hoskings bolting down the street as hard as his 
legs would carry him, with Mrs. Hoskings after him. 

‘You see, Mrs. Hoskings, who was as artful as a wagonload of 
monkeys, had twigged her husband’s little game from the first, and 
guessed if she kept Archie long enough, her real husband ’d be bound to 
come for his uniform. So she’d been waiting all the evening in a neigh- 
bour’s house opposite. 

“* Hold him!’ shouted Archie, and, forgetting where he was, 
waved his hand to make her go faster. 

“When he’d picked himself up out of the area and pulled up his 
trousers to find which knee it was that was broken, he crawled up some 
stone steps into the street. Near one of the gas lamps at the other 
end he could see Constable Hoskings being brought home by Mrs. 
Hoskings and a dozen or so others. 

‘* Archie took off his policeman’s coat and helmet and hung them 
on the area railings. Then he started running—and he didn’t leave 
off till he got to his home, which was in Bermondsey.” 
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By O. Henry 
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2 = Pe, IG Jim Dougherty was a sport. He belonged to 


that race of men. In Manhattan, it is a distinct 
race. They are the Caribs of the North—strong, 
artful, self-sufficient, clannish, honourable within 
the laws of their race, holding in lenient contempt 
neighbouring tribes who bow to the measure of 
y Society’s tape line. I refer, of course, to the titled _ 
ES it nobility of sportdom. There is a class which bears 
as a qualifying adjective the substantive belonging to a wind instru- 
ment, made of a cheap and base metal. But the tin mines of Cornwall 
never produced the material for manufacturing descriptive nomenclature 
for “ Big Jim” Dougherty. 

The habitat of the sport is the lobby or the outside corner of certain 
hotels and combination restaurants and cafés. They are mostly men of 
different sizes, running from small to large; but they are unanimous in 
the possession of a recently shaven, blue-black cheek and chin and 
dark overcoats (in season) with black velvet collars. 

Of the domestic life of the sport little is known. It has been said 
that Cupid and Hymen sometimes take a hand in the game and copper 
the queen of hearts to lose. Daring theorists have averred—not content 
with simply saying—that a sport often contracts a spouse, and even 
incurs descendants. Sometimes he sits in at the game of politics; 
and then at chowder picnics there is a revelation of a Mrs. Sport and 
little Sports in glazed hats with tin pails. 

But mostly, the sport is Oriental. He believes his women-folk 
should not be too patent. Somewhere behind grilles or flower-orna- 
mented fire escapes they await him. There, no doubt, they tread on 
rugs from Teheran and are diverted by the bulbul and play upon the 
dulcimer and feed upon sweetmeats. But away from his home the 
sport 1s an integer. He does not, as men of other races in Manhattan 
do, become the convoy in his unoccupied hours of fluttering laces and 
high heels that tick off delectably the happy seconds of the evening 
parade. He herds with his own race at corners, and delivers a com- 
mentary in his Carib lingo upon the passing show. 

“ Big Jim” Dougherty had a wife, but he did not wear a button 
portrait of her upon his lapel. He had a home in one of those brown- 
stone, iron-railed streets on the west side that look like a recently ex- 
cavated bowling alley of Pompeii. 

To this home of his Mr. Dougherty repaired each night when the 


\our was so late as to promise no further diversion in the arch domains 
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of sport. By that time the occupant of the monogamistic harem would 
be in dreamland, the bulbul silenced, and the hour propitious for slumber. 

“Big Jim” always arose at twelve, meridian, for breakfast, and 
soon afterward he would return to the rendezvous of his “ crowd.” 

He was always vaguely conscious that there was a Mrs. Dougherty. - 
He would have received without denial the charge that the quiet, neat, 
comfortable little woman across the table at home was his wife. In 
tact, he remembered pretty well that they had been married for nearly 
four years. She would often tell him about the cute tricks of Spot, 
the canary, and the light-haired lady that lived in the window of the 
flat across the street. | . 

“ Big Jim” Dougherty even listened to this conversation of hers 
sometimes. He knew that she would have a nice dinner ready for him 
every evening at seven when he came for it. She sometimes went to 
matinées, and she had a talking machine with six dozen records. Once 
when her Uncle Amos blew in on a wind from up-state, she went with 
him to the Eden Musée. Surely these things were diversions enough 
for any woman. | | | 

One afternoon, Mr. Dougherty finished his breakfast, put on his hat, 
and got away fairly for the door. When his hand was on the knob he 
heard his wife’s voice. | 

“* Jim,”’ she said, firmly, “‘ I wish you would take me out to dinner 
this evening. It has been three years since you have been outside the 
door with me.” _ | 

“ Big Jim” was astounded. She had never asked anything like 
this before. It had the flavour of a totally new proposition. But 
he was a game sport. : 

“All right,” he said. ‘ You be ready when I come at scven. 
None of this ‘ wait two minutes till I primp an hour or two.’ kind of 
business, now, Dele.” 

“Pil be ready,” said his wife, calmly. 

At seven she descended the stone steps in the Pompeian bowling 
alley at the side of “ Big Jim” Dougherty. She wore a dinner gown 
made of a stuff that the spiders must have woven, and of a colour that 
a twilight sky must have contributed. A light coat with many admir- 
ably unnecessary capes and adorably inutile ribbons floated downward 
from her shoulders. Fine feathers do make fine birds; and the only 
reproach in the saying is for the man who refuses to give up his earnings 
to the ostrich-tip industry. 

“ Big Jim’ Dougherty was troubled. There was a being at his 
side whom he did not know. He thought of the sober-hued plumage 
that this bird of paradise was accustomed to wear in her cage, and this 
winged revelation puzzled him. In some way she reminded him of 
the Delia Cullen that he had married four years before. Shyly and 
rather awkwardly he stalked at her right hand. 

“ After dinner [ll take you back home, Dele,” said Mr. Dougherty, 
“and then [ll drop back up to Seltzer’s with the boys. You can have 
swell chuck. to-night if you want it. I made a winning on Anaconda 
yesterday ; so you can go as far as you like.” 
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Mr. Dougherty had intended to make the outing with his unwonted 
wife an inconspicuous one. Uxoriousness was a weakness that the 
precepts of the Caribs did not countenance. If any of his friends of 
the track, the billiard cloth or the square circle had wives, they had 
never complained of the fact in public. There were a number of table 
@’hote places on the cross streets near the broad and shining way ; and 
to one of these he had purposed to escort her, so that the bushel-might 
not be removed from the light of his domesticity. 

But while on the way Mr. Dougherty altered those intentions. 
He had been casting stealthy glances at his attractive companion, and 
he was seized with the conviction that she was no selling plater. He 
resolved to parade with his wife past Seltzer’s café, where at this time 
a number of his tribe would be gathered to view the daily evening pro- 
cession. Yes; and he would take her to dine at Hoogley’s, the swellesi 
slow-lunch warehouse on the line, he said to himself. _ 
| The congregation of smooth-faced tribal gentlemen were on watch 
at Seltzer’s. As Mr. Dougherty and his reorganized Delia passed they 
stared, momentarily petrified, and then removed their hats—a _per- 
formance as unusual to them as was the astonishing innovation pre- 
sented to their gaze by “ Big Jim.” On the latter gentleman’s im- 
passive face there appeared a slight flicker of trruamph—a faint flicker, 
no more to be observed than the expression called there by the draft 
of little casino to a four-card spade flush. 

Hoogley’s was animated. Electric lights shone—as, indeed, they 
were expected to do. And the napery, the glassware, and the flowers 
also meritoriously performed the spectacular duties required of them. 
The guests were numerous, well-dressed and gay. 
~ A waiter—not necessarily obsequious—conducted “ Big Jim” 
Dougherty and his wife to a table. 

“Play that menu straight across for what you like, Dele,” said 
“Big Jim.” ‘It’s you for a trough of the gilded oats to-night. It 
strikes me that maybe we’ve been sticking too fast to home fodder.” 

“ Big Jim’s ” wife gave her order. He looked at her with respect. 
She had mentioned truffles; and he had not known that she knew 
what truffles were. From the wine list she designated an appropriate 
and desirable brand. He looked at her with some admiration. 

She was beaming with the innocent excitement that woman derives 
from the exercise of her gregariousness. She was talking to him about 
a hundred things with animation and delight. And as the meal pro- 
eressed her cheeks, colourless from a life indoors, took on a delicate 
flush. ‘ Big Jim’ looked around the room and saw that none of the 
women there had her charm. And then he thought of the three years 
she had suffered immurement, uncomplaining, and a flush of shame 
warmed him, for he carried fair play as an item in his creed. 

But when the Honourable Patrick Corrigan, leader in Dougherty’s 
district and a friend of his, saw them and came over to the table, matters 
got to the three-quarter stretch. The Honourable Patrick was a gallant 
man, both in deeds and words. As for the Blarney stone, his previous 
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actions toward it must have been pronounced. Heavy damages for 
breach of promise could surely have been obtaifed had the Blarney 
stone seen fit to sue the Honourable Patrick. 

“Jimmy, old man!” he called; he clapped Dougherty on the 
back; he shone like a midday sun upon Delia. 

‘“‘ Honourable Mr. Corrigan—Mrs. Dougherty,” said “‘ Big Jim.” 

The Honourable Patrick became a fountain of entertainment and 
admiration. The waiter had to fetch a third chair for him; he made 
another at the table, and the wineglasses were refilled. 

“You selfish old rascal!” he exclaimed, shaking an arch finger at 
“‘ Big Jim,” “ to have kept Mrs. Dougherty a secret from us.” 

And then “ Big Jim”? Dougherty, who was no talker, sat dumb, 
and saw the wife who had dined every evening for three years at home, 
blossom like a fairy flower. Quick, witty, charming, full of light and | 
ready talk, she received the experienced attack of the Honourable 
Patrick on the field of repartee and surprised, vanquished, delighted 
him. She unfolded her long-closed petals and around her the room 
became a garden. They tried to include “ Big Jim” in the conversa- 
tion, but hé was without a vocabulary. 

"And then a stray bunch of politicians and good fellows who lived 
for sport came into the room. They saw “ Big Jim” and the leader 
and over they came and were made acquainted with Mrs. Dougherty. 
And in a few minutes she was holding a salon. Half a dozen men 
surrounded her, ‘courtiers all, and six found her capable of charming. 
“Big Jim” sat, grim, and "kept saying to himself: ‘ Three years, 
three years!” 

The dinner came to an end. The Honourable Patrick reached for 
Mrs. Dougherty’s cloak; but that was a matter of action instead of 
words, and Dougherty’s big hand got it first by two seconds. 

While the farewells were being said at the door, the Honourable 
Patrick smote Dougherty mightily between the shoulders. 

‘*¢ Jimmy, me boy,” he declared, in a giant whisper, “the madam 
is a jewel of the first water. Ye’re a lucky dog.” 

“Big Jim” walked homeward with his wife. She seemed quite 
as pleased with the lights and show windows in the streets as with the 
admiration of the men in Hoogley’s. As they passed Seltzer’s they 
heard the sound of many voices in the café. The boys would be starting 
the drinks around now, and discussing. past performances. 

At the door of their home Delia paused. The pleasure of the 
outing radiated softly from her countenance. She could not hope for 
jim of evenings, but the Bly of this one would lighten her lonely hours 
for a long time. 

‘Thank you for taking me out, Jim,” she said, gratefully. ‘“ You'll 
be going back up to Seltzer’s now, of course.’ 

“To with Seltzer’s,” said “‘ Big Jim,” emphatically. ‘ And 
d Pat Corrigan! Does he think I haven’t got any eyes?” 
And the door closed behind both of them. 
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IV.—HAVRE—GETTING OUT OF HAVRE 
— LILLEBONNE — CAUDEBEC — EX- 
CITEMENT AND ROUEN. 


s=SJE-AQAVE you a pet nightmare? In days of yore, mine was that 


I was sitting on the cornice of a forty-storey skyscraper, 
that the ledge was made of ice, and I was slowly. sliding 
over the edge. But I have altered all that since August. 
Nowadays I see “Sousa” high in the heavens dangling 
at the end of a chain. If you think I am going to describe 
the transhipment of “ Sousa,” you are labouring under a 
misapprehension ; my feelings overcome me. If you think 
I am going to describe the passage to Havre, once more 
are you labouring under a delusion; the pitching and tossing—it was a dirty night. 

It was somewhat late when I reached the saloon next morning. The_ 
Alma had been two-stepping by the quay at Havre for some time, but I was told 
that there was plenty of time, as there were several cars to get off, and I had not 
hurried. I usually dress on first, but, on this occasion, I was very much on third 
speed. 
When I had ordered tea and dry toast, extra sec if possible, a stranger entered,, 
who, in the dear familiar accents of home gave an order very similar to that which. 
I had succeeded in giving utterance to. 

“Have you a car, sir?” queried the steward to whom the order was given. 

Having carefully felt in his pockets and patted himself in several places to 
make sure, my countryman admitted that he had not. | 

“TI can only serve passengers who have cars when we have entered the harbour, 
sir,” the universal tea provider then announced. 

Then the descendant of George Washington, with that presence of mind which 
is so characteristic of a great nation, cheerfully responded, “ Then I have a car.” 

I don’t think the recording angel used an indelible ink pencil on that occasion. 

Shortly after this interlude, I walked on deck. I may have flown or been 
transported d Ja Mahatma. I have no recollection of any mode of progression 
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but I know I arrived in time to save the situation 
and the American breakfaster’s appetite. 

Oh, the glorious fresh air! Oh the joyful 
solitude !—-which was presently disturbed by the 
arrival of Mary, who announced that Mr. Delaine 
was on board, that he had resigned his cabin to us the 
previous night, and even then he was superintending 

the transference from ship to shore of “ Sousa.” 

eee I suppose Mary imagined that I should feel 
i *My grateful. Grateful! At a time when I wouldn’t 
have cared if Mr. Delaine had slept in a coal bin! 
Grateful! At.a moment when I couldn’t have raised 
a finger in protest if I had seen “ Sousa” hanging 
in mid-air attached to a Null: Secundus airship bent 
on dumping him into the ocean! Grateful! No, I 
did not feel grateful, and out of consideration to 
gir feelings I will refrain from describing what I did feel, and let it 
suffice to say that I felt more like a washed-out rag than a self- 
reliant girl bristling with enough common-sense to tackle any 
emergency that might arise. 

But everything has an end, even a dachshund, and presently that 
awful feeling passed off, and ere long I was eating dry biscuits and taking a passing 
interest in a beautiful white steam-yacht that was manceuvring to get out of dock 
—séme people never know when they are well off !—and when Mary returned to 
say that Mr. Delaine had taken “Sousa” and a Customs Officer to the other 
end of the town for the former to be weighed, I was once more myself, and willing 
toadmit that the enemy had behaved in a manner that was decidedly magnanimous 
and reminiscent of the courtly opponents at Fontenoy, who politely urged each 
other to fire first, perhaps because each side recognised that if its opponents would 
empty their matchlocks they would be able to run in closer and do greater 
execution themselves. 

When, after what seemed like hours, the car returned, it was with a third 
passenger in the tonneau, a lady with some pretensions to good looks, but “ Sousa " 
had scarcely come to rest before I learned that she was the wife of the Commander- 
in-Chief, who had superintended the measurement and weighing of the car, who 
evidently saved tram-fares by utilising her husband’s clients. Harry had a character 
to keep up, and was taking no risks. 

Having accounted for the presence of the lady, who departed with bows and 
smiles, Harry handed me over the papers he had secured on my behalf—it after- 
wards transpired that he had described “ Sousa” as his sister’s property—and 
just when I was beginning to think that he was real nice and not a silly misogamis- 
tical misogynist any more, he just shut up like a clasped knife, said that he was 
right in his surmise that Sir George and the car had travelled across the night before, 
and then proceeded to commit a savage assault upon the starting-handle of an 
adjacent car. 

I admit that when the said car disappeared round the corner of a shed, I did 
feel a trifle lonely, but at that point Mary arrived with “ Susannah” and the other 
baggage which she had got through the Customs, though how, I am at a loss to 
say, seeing that she has no French and no smile, and with her came the friendly 
individual who was to give me my permis de circuler and the other stack of papers 
without which nothing can be done in official France, and who, in his blue blouse 
and overall, must have looked somewhat out of place on the front seat of an elegant 
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“ Sousa,” driven by an equally elegant lady, whose goggles and veil scarce concealed 
her delicate eau-de-nil complexion. 

For an awful moment I wondered what would happen if I had forgotten how 
to drive during that nightmare crossing, but one touch of the steering wheel sufficed, 
and Margie Baddeley was herself again, even to the extent of hugging the right 
curb whenever the traffic required it. 

I have to-day a confused 
memory of several narrow streets, 
being followed by broad boule- 
vards, a glimpse of the sea and 
white cliffs, a species of triangu- 
lar “ square,” a turn to the right, 
and then a garage at which the 
rest of the formalities were trans- 
acted and petrol purchased. M. 
the garage-man was pleased to 
compliment Madame the driver 
upon her dexterity. No, he 
would not ask Madame to put 
herself to the trouble of a further 
test of her driving ability. He 
could see that Madame was thost 
accomplished, and he would as- 
suredly forward her a number- 
plate for her car in the course of 
ten days. Gallant but deceitful 
garage-man! You know you 
never sent that number-plate! 
Gallant but deceitful garage-man! 
You know you never had the 
least intention of sending it. 
Therefore why drag in number- 
plates ? 

Straight on for a hundred 
yards, a quick turn to the right, 
then to the left, through some 
narrow streets and then a wide 
boulevard with public buildings, 
a bourse, hotel de ville, a casern, 
and other common objects of a 
French city. Off to the left again, a railway station, pave, tramcars, and squalor, 
of as near to it as you can“get in France, and then an undulating thoroughfare 
leading to Harfleur, with its remarkable church windows. 

At Harfleur the road ascends. I have an indistinct memory of an ascent re- 
sembling the side of a house, but, surely, memory plays me false, for is not France 
a country famous for the grading of its hill-encountering roads ? Up—up—up, and 
then a great plain at the top of the world, with long straight stretches of road, with 
chateaux, ornate and modest, standing back therefrom. Roads with huge kilo- 
metre stones, and between each pair nine little—no, not nigger boys, but—hundred- 
metre stones, that flashed past so quickly as to recall the story of the man tra- 
velling on one of the famous English coaching roads, who thought he was passing 
through a cemetery, so rapidly did the vehicle overtake successive milestones, 
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On through a succession of villages, 
and past a motor omnibus that looked 
strangely out of place among the corn- 
fields. Past a light railway, and then— 
* RELANTIR !” 
and in obedience to the commands of the 
notice-board, * Sousa” is slowed down, 
and a long descent is made into a townlet 
in a valley, a town that boasts a castle at 
which William the Conqueror stayed when 
he conferred with his knights of Normandy 
preparatory to his invasion of the white 
) cliffs of Albion, a town that possesses a 
Roman circus, and, the inner woman 
suggests, a mid-day ordinary. In point 
of fact, Lillebonne. fo ot 

It was market-day, and the horn that breathed o’er Lillebonne was kept busy 
during our progress to the Hotel de Commerce, at whose hospitable table Mary 
and I partook of cider and several courses (the cider was thrown in by a generous 
proprietor) in the company of a goodly proportion of the commercial travellers 
of Northern France. 

I have no desire to inflict unnecessary pain upon pushing, industrious town, 
so I will simply say that I was not surprised to find that Mumsey and Sir George 
were not there, and leave it at that. 

I had hopes, however, that they would materialise at Caudebec. Caudebec, 
beloved of artists and not unknown to tourists. Caudebec, of the picture post- 
cards and the tidal waves. Caudebec, with its picturesque gables, streams and 
streets. En effet, Caudebec, the town in which every prospect pleases and everv 
smell is vile. Surely they would be at Caudebec! Of course they would, and 
we would all have tea on a balcony overlooking the Seine, and watch the incautious 
stranger splashed by the mascaret. And if the incautious stranger happened to 
be a certain misogamist, well—perhaps we would give him a warning shout 
because of his having elected to sleep, if necessary, in a coal-bin the night 
before. 

When you are motoring at Lillebonne, you will find that it is much easier to run 
into the yard of the hotel than it is to get out. You will in all probability have 
gone through the passage giving onto the yard, bonnet first, with the result that 
the car will have to come out tail lamp leading, and that is not the easiest perform- 
ance for the driver, for you have to turn immediately to the right on getting out 
of the confined passage, and the road 1s so narrow that as you back into it you have 
to urge the tonneau up and across the highway, with the probable result that you 
back into the curb, an occurrence which even “ Sousa” resents. Take warning, 
and let your smileless Mary give her sailing directions in a piercing voice from the 
side-walk; she is far more valuable there than trying to peer over a voluminous 
cape-hood. 

On turning into the market-place, you keep to the left, and to the left again, 
on to a perfect road, past the remains of the Roman Circus, which can be seen and 
photographed only through the iron railings by the roadside, and then you ascend 
again with beautiful views of the Seine Valley in the distance until you are once 
more on the roof of the world and are sailing along it a comfortable twenty-five 
miles an hour. | 

It is not a long run by any means to Caudebec, and you soon find yourself 
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confronted by the now familiar “ Relantir” and its corollary, a rapid descent to. 
this ducky little town. ' | 

If you are not tracking down a fascinating Mumsey, and are not bent on frus- 
trating the machinations of a misogynistical misogamist who is incapable of appre- 
ciating the power of true love, you will draw up your car at the Cathedral doors 
and simply steep yourself in its exquisite architecture, and then, of course, you will 
go to the Place de l’Eglise, and buy dozens and dozens of picture post-cards at 
‘“¢ La Croix Normande,” and after that you will be torn in two because there are 
so many delicious “ bits” to go and Kodak, and you won’t know which to-go to 
first, but will finally nose around until you find the Rue de la Gordonnerie, and the 
old houses on the Riviere Sainte-Gertrude, and then you will hold your nose with 
one hand, and your breath by a muscular effort, and manipulate the camera with 
the hand that is disengaged. — | a | : 

But if you have a Mumsey on the Gretna Green racket and you think you will 
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run her to earth at the Hotel on the river front, then, of course, you will proceed 
there straight away and be exceedingly angry when you don’t find her. But you 
will dissemble, of course, and leave a message for her when she does turn up, and 
then once more you will hurry your “ Sousa ” along the Rouen road, and if en route 
you can glance at the permanent way of the local railway without smiling, then 
you must be in a bad way, for it resembles a veritable meadow, and is enough to 
make a horse laugh. 

The road from Caudebec to Rouen leaves nothing to be desired from the 
motorist’s view-point. It is undulatory, certainly, but your ‘ Sousa” does not 
object to that, and if he does not, why should you? You do not see as much of 
the Seine as perhaps you would like, and if you want to see the gracious towers 
of the ruins of Jumiege, you will have to make a détour, Itis aspot that the motorist 
with time to spare must on no account miss, but do not go thither under the 
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» impression that you will be able to let your camera run riot 
2 within its precincts, for the worthy guide (who sells the post- 
cards) will not fail to point to the notice in which Misterethe 
Proprietor forbids photography. It is not always that a master 
shows such consideration for his dependants, and amateur 
photographers thank their lucky stars it isn’t. Such is the 
selfishness of man! 

But Mary and I and “ Sousa” did not take the oblique turn 
through the corn-fields to the right, but continued on the direct 

A</ road that sometimes ascended through cool plantations, and for 
one all-too- shat spell descended to the edge of the Seine, and ran along under great 
cliffs that brought back dear memories of the matchless Meuse of Dinant, with its 
citadel and bulgy church tower, and the ever-charming Ardennes. And then inland 
and up to the world’s roof again, with many glorious views over a well-wooded 
country, before the car plunges into the real forest with delightful vistas through 
the straight tree-trunks that take upon themselves a ruddy hue as the sunlight 
strikes them. 

There was something alluring about that forest, with its cool depths and de- 
licious perfumes, and when the Smileless One admitted that the tea-basket was 
in the tonneau, that she had brought some milk from the steward of the 4/ma that 
morning and had filled the kettle also, what was more natural than that “ Sousa ”’ 
should be run on the grass at the side of the highway, and when a passing forty horse- 
power Porthos, in the tonneau of which a nurse held the duckiest baby you ever: 
set eyes on, absolutely flew past, raising clouds of dust, that the mistress and crew 
should temporarily abandon their craft for a more secluded and less foggy spot, 
where they could breathe and picnic without inhaling about twenty per cent. solid 
matter the while! 

Now, if I were gifted with sufficient imagination and the divine afflatus, I would 
work up the incident that followed until it assumed tremendous proportions, and 
fairly freeze the marrow in your bones. But, as I do not possess the pen of an Edgar 
A. Poe, I am merely going to set down what happened as it happened. 

Imprimus, I just lay down under the trees, gazing upwards at the clouds, while 
Mary lit the spirit lamp. Then I ate a gingerbread to while away the time. And 
another gingerbread. Likewise a gingerbread. Then I asked Mary if we were 
out for the night,and Mary replied that she thought it depended on whether “‘ Sousa ” 
had a fancy for a foreign garage or not; after which she handed me my first cup 
of tea, and it was just.nectar at two shillings a pound. Then I had another cup, 
and Mary produced brioches, apparently from the ground, in approved Maskelyne 
manner—she says she bought them at an English-speaking restaurant at Caudebec, 
but I have my doubts, for I have not caught any restaurant addicted to conver- 
sational efforts as yet. 

Then, when Mary had finished, and the brioches had been finished, the cups 
washed, and that Chinese puzzle, the tea-basket, packed, we returned to the wayside 
to find that there was no “ Sousa” awaiting us. The car had gone. Just that. 
GONE, 

I wasn’t frightened. There was absolutely nothing to be frightened at. There 
we were on a beautiful high road, in a beautiful forest, on a beautiful afternoon, 
and that is all!—except that in the foreground there should have been a “ Sousa ” 
and there wasn’t. 

Now, if I had been a character in a book, I should have done one of two things— 
burst into tears, of swarmed up a telegraph pole, cut all the wires with a pair of 
hail scissors, and waited developments according to the temperament the author 
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had ascribed to me. But, being merely human, 
I just sat down on the basket and asked Mary 
“hat she thought of it, and Mary thought that a 
someone had started the car and gone off with ‘as 

it, which sounded reasonable, for, after all, cars C 


do not often start off on their own, and if they do Se ; 3 my .° 3 


they do not travel very far—unless they happen 
to run over the edge of a precipice in Switzer- 
land. . 
I am afraid that my first thought was that 
the Misogamist had effected.a raid on the trans-“ 
port department, but that idea was soon dispelled 
when I tracked the spoor of “ Sousa’s” well- — 
known tyres on to the road, and found nothing there to indicate that the car 
was being towed, though it was undoubtedly being run to Rouen. Moreover, 
what could one man do with two cars, even if he had a tow-rope? No, the car 
had been run away with by someone who was quite independent of other means of 
progression, probably by some out-of-work chauffeur or mechanician, who, seeing 
the car unattended, had had the audacity to steal it. 

I am bound to admit that I did not feel very happy as we stumped along the 
deserted road with the tea equipage—I shall hate the sound of rattling tins to my 
dying day—not because I thought the car was irrevocably lost (you cannot get - 
nd of a stolen car easily), but because the situation was one that showed me in 
anything but a brilliant light. ‘Fo lose one’s car in such a ridiculous manner with 
one’s Susannah and other effects, barring one’s money, is calculated to label one 
as a useful runner-up for the padded cell, but, after all, you will do me the justice 
to admit that you never had such an experience yourself; that you never before 
heard of such a thing happening; dnd,that had you been in my place you would 
have done exactly what I did, so far as stopping for tea is concerned and retiring 
from a dust-laden atmosphere into the cool shade of the forest. So you need not 
talk—need you? | 

When you have been accustomed to covering the distance between two kilo- 
metre stones without an effort in a minute-and-a-half, you find it somewhat 
monotonous, not to mention wearying, when on foot to haveto dedicate ten times as 
long to the same object. Motoring, as a matter of fact, spoils the good pedestrian, 
and when, after an hour’s walk, we were still proceeding through the same forest, 
which promised to extend to the crack of doom, I was glad when a dark-green motor 
came in sight, and in place of rushing onwards as other cars had done under the 
impression that we were waving the tea equipage at them by way of salutation, 
it slowed down, and a somewhat distraught misogynist exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, look here, 
don’t you know, what have you been up to? I thought you were murdered at 
the least!” 7 

“ How did you know anything about it?’ I demanded severely, as a weary 
Mary dropped the basket of enamel and tinware with a resounding crash on the 
floor of the tonneau. As a matter of fact, his appearance at such a juncture looked 
to me very much like what at Oxford College you would call a “ put-up job” ! 
Why should he imagine I was murdered, forsooth! I asked myself, as, without 
invitation I climbed into the front seat. I was not going to let him leave me in 
that forest any longer in any case. I was tired of the forest, and I do not jn +.-:¢ 
least care who knows it. | ~ te Jardin 

“Well, it was this way,” he explained. ‘“ I was running up the RuNe 1’Are. 
D’Arc towards the Station—in Rouen you know—when I saw a man simp/tave eee 
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along in a car up the Boulevard Jeanne d’Arc—the me and the 
boulevard run into one another at the top. The car looked 
familiar, and—by Jove !—when it passed in front of me I saw 
your number. Well, I thought that seemed rather rummy— 
C jolly odd, as it were—so I shoved on the accelerator and 
<< “By followed in pursuit. The Johnny had got a flying start ”— 
ep (How like a motor man! He always has a reason for his car 
ge being left behind by another !)—“ but I soon got a move on, 
and in about two-twos I had run him down—no, not really, 
but caught him up outside the Chemin de Fer de L’Ouest 
station. I hopped out, and was just in time to see the beauty 
shin downstairs like a lamplighter, but they wouldn’t let me go through 
the barrier without a ticket, and while I was explaining in my best Gallic that a 
dear old friend was en route for Paris, and I wished to embrace him on the brow 
before he departed, the guard tootled a tin trumpet, and the rattler was off.” 
“Well, there I was with your car and my car, and no means of telling what 
had become of you. I couldn’t make it out at all. There was your luggage in 
the tonneau all right, so you couldn’t have gone to your hotel, and then I noticed 
that your motor-coat had been stowed just higgledy-piggledy on the seat, and 
that the beastly tea-basket, over which I had stumbled when I took your car to be 
weighed about a week ago—can it have been only this morning ?—was not there, 
and then it came over me what had happened. That you must have been marooned, 
as it were. So I tipped a French Tommy to keep an eye on this car while I ran 
_my ‘ friend’s’ to a neighbouring garage—it’s right away from the best hotels, but 
you will have to leave it there to-night at all events—and then, I came on likity- 
split, as they say in Uncle Remus, and here I am, and jolly glad to find you so 
easily. 
What beats me, though, is why the Johnny in a hurry didn’t stick to the car. 
I suppose you can squeeze twenty miles an hour—no, I don’t mean to be offensive, 
gratuitous or otherwise; you see, I haven’t had much experience of the old bag o’ 
tricks. Well, if you say so, I am sure it must be a regular flier, but that makes it 
all the more curious why he left the car for a stop-at-every-station-eighty-six- 
miles-in-practically-four-hours-rattler. But I don’t suppose we shall ever know, 
unless you want to kick up a fuss and provide the police with a six months’ job, 
and the workers in the red-tape factories with overtime. You don’t. Well, I 
think you are wise, and [ also think you are no end lucky to get back your car with- 
out having writer’s cramp with having to sign your name upon so many official 
documents. . . . Now, isn’t that a ripping view? You see the whole of Rouen 
at once, and there’s the Seine. And that reminds me, I lunched at Caudebec, 
and those two silly rotters—well, they are a couple of Anyhow, you cannot 
say that they have any right to be at large. I call them first-class loonies. Noa, 
1 know I didn’t talk like that in town, but, somehow, when one is abroad and on 
a car, and is feeling cheery and there is a view like that before one, and the car 
is running down hill and you have got a stunning—that is to say, you haven’t had 
anyone to talk to for weeks—all right, if you are so particular, hours—well, you 
don’t feel the same as when you are in town. Anyhow, they weren’t at Caudebec— 
oh, you knew that? That’s all right. To-night I am going to sample the Alcazar. 
You don’t think they will be there. They may be—you never. know your luck, 
ind then, if they don’t happen to be staying at the Grande Bretagne, to-morrow 
Now, 1f shall look up the Hotel des Iles Britanniques and all the other pubs where 
burst into kely to be, and will report to you later. By the way, where are you 
hail scissor -night ?- The es Britanniques? Very well, I will just run you up to 
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the garage and get your baggage and take you there... . Oh! that’s jolly 
good. I shall call my valise Falstaff henceforward, because he is so round and 
fits inside a spare tyre. . . . That’s the Octroi man; we are getting to know 
each other rather well’; that is the third time we have bowed to-day. His name 
is Paul, at least, he looks like a Paul, and should be one if he is not. ... Now, 
please don’t say anything more about it. It was no trouble whatsoever. .. . 
I don’t want to be thanked. I did not sleep in the coal-bin, anyway. I slept in 
the smoking-room, which was much more airy, I’m thinking, than the cabins, 
Wasn’t it a ripping passage? ...What?...Oh! hard luck! ... I 
simply revel in it when one goes up, and up, and up, and then—wallop !—and 
down you go. Very well, I won’t dwell on it if you promise not to talk silly rot 
as if I had done something. Why, dash it all, the Governor would have been no 
end upset if anything had happened to you, and—and—here we are. If you lke 
Pll take everything out of your car, maps included ; you may want ’em this evening. 
It is ever so much easier to pack next day, too, if you have the whole caboodle 
out and start fair. | , 


V.—ROUEN—BEAUVAIS. : 
7HE view down the Rue de Rivoli, that across the Place de 


L’Opera in Paris, or up or down the Place de Brouckere 

at Brussels, are glorious in their way, but—oh! my heart 

just goessout to that which met my eyes from my bedroom 

eas window that summer evening, the view that embraces the 

a aa Rouen bordering the Seine. The boats, the trams, the 

"Toe Va electric lights reflected in the water, the glorious wooded 

: hills east and west, even the transporter bridge silbouetted 

" against the sky, formed an ensemble that will never fade 

as long as memory——ahem! I want my dinner. I get like that when food hasn’t 
passed my lips for half-a-dozen solid hours, and gingerbreads don’t count 

Next morning I received a picture post-card bearing the message: “ Alcazar 
drawn blank; likewise Grande Bretagne. May I invite myself to déjeuner at 
about twelve to talk over future plans ?—H. D.” 

Mary and I flatter ourselves that we did the lions of Rouen fairly satisfactorily. 
First to the- Hotel Bourgtheroulde, with its bas reliefs representing the Field of 
Cloth of Gold, and then to the market place where an inset in the pavement marks 
the spot where Joan of Arc was burned. After that to the Palais de Justice, of 
course; then a short détour to the Rue de la Grosse Horloge, where, at the draper’s 
just on the other side of the clock tower, Mary reduced an entire establishment to 
tears—the members thereof laughed till they cried—in her endeavours to obtain 
a piece of elastic by gestures and the purest Peebles English. As Mary said, “ Fancy 
offering me stockings when I wanted elastic for my hat ?” 

And then to the Cathedral—ah! and after that down the narrow strect— 
you know it i—to the left of the fane as far as St. Maclou. After that St. Quen— 
oh!—and the Hotel de Ville, which might have proved a disappointment had not 
a regiment of infantry, with cyclist corps and band in front, swept round the statue 
of Napoleon, giving one cold shivers up the back, what with the music and—one 
thing and another. And then, for time was pressing, a hurried glance at the Jardin 
Solferino and back to the hostelry facing the Quai by the Rue Jeanne J’Arc. 
Doubtless there are crowds and crowds of other sights that we ought to have scen, 
but we had not time at our disposal to glance at more, so don’t, don’t tell me that 
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we missed anything important, for at present we are perfectly content with our 
rapid survey, dnd should hate to be put out of conceit with it. 

“It’s a grand town,” as one of us remarked, “ but I haven’t seen anything 
in it like the hydro at Peebles.” 

We lunched with a number of officers—at least, we lunched in the same room, 
though at different tables, and learned from them that in Rouen it is comme il faut 
to eat cream. cheese with powdered sugar and a spoon. If you have never eaten 
cream cheese with sugar, do—it is a revelation. The spoon is also useful. 
| In addition to the officers, Harry and I, in order to save time, also lunched 

‘with the “ Guide Tande.” He (arty, not the guide, which is a book) was in great 
spirits, for he had discovered that the dear, darling runaways had lunched at the 
Angleterre on the day of our arrival, and that, on leaving, they had vanished down 
the Quai de Paris, and were obviously aiming for the Capital. 

“Not that they will go into Paris—not they,” my companion asserted with 

confidence. “In the first place there is the pave, then there is the traffic,. and, 
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finally, the fact that even in August the Governor is bound to be sacamuiad by 
some of his old pals at the Embassy. No; they will scoot round Paris, if they 
haven’t stopped en route, and in all probability they are aiming for Switzerland. 
What bothers me, however, is which route they are the most likely to take. Did 
they run on to some place like Les Andelys yesterday, in which event they are 
probably en route for Versailles or Fontainebleau to-day, or did they run along 
this road here””—and he pointed to a spot on the map—“ due east to Beauvais ? 
I don’t know what you think, but it appears to me that the best plan for us to 
adopt would be for you to take one road and for me to take the other.” Somehow 
or other, my spirits appeared to droop, but what else did they expect ? Spirits 
are funny things, and their movements are as incomprehensible as those of the 
barometer. While my thoughts were occupied in this manner, my friend the enemy 
was delivering himself after this fashion, 
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“ Now, if you ran through Beauvais—no end of a Cathedral 
there, higher than it is long—and through Creil to, say, Senlis 
to-night, and then took it easy and the road through Meaux to 
Provins, I would skirmish off to Les Andelys, ferret round there 
and Versailles, and to-morrow put in some time at, Melun and 
Fontainebleau, and join you at Provins for a comparison of 
notes. Of course, if either of us ran ’em to earth, it is agreed 
that we wire the other—eh! what? So what do you say to our 
next merry meeting at the Hotel de la Fontaine at Provins, or, 
failing a meeting, a wire to the same address ? Garcon, un autre 
citron pressé avec—what is the French for ice?” 

at Cl aa 

And so it came about that the same afternoon, “ Sousa,” the faithless “ Sousa ” 
who abandoned her owner at the behest of a stranger, Mary and IJ, not to mention 
the tea-basket, and Susannah, turning our backs upon Rouen and the Seine, ascended 
yet another eminence that led to the roof of the world, and sped off over a country 
possessing another horizon that promised to furnish a glimpse of the sea and never 
performed the promise. 

A very distant view of Beauvais gives the wayfarer a peculiar idea of its greatest 
lion. The Cathedral, far from impressing the individual who approaches by road 
with its grandeur, is seen by him at such an extravagant distance that absolutely 


“no detail is to be discerned, with the result that he regards the barn-like structure 


that dominates the distant landscape with feelings akin to those he would experience 
if he suddenly came across a skyscraper in that pleasant valley. Fortunately, 
however, he has plenty of opportunity for correcting his first and wrong impression 
as each kilometre brings the object of his interest nearer, and when the environs 
of the town are reached the houses blot out the vision for a time, with the result 
that as the car sweeps round the last corner and over the last stretch of pave, and 
comes to rest at the great entrance, its gorgeous proportions are almost overwhelming. 

But this will not do; it smacks of the guide-book; so if you want to know 
all about the wonders of Beauvais, its churches and episcopal palace—now used 
as a Court house—with its candle- snuffer towers, I must refer you to Baedeker or 
whoever you accept as a guide, philosopher, and friend when travelling on the 
Continent. 
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.By WitiraM J. Locks 


CHAPTER XX. 


EPTIMUS walked back to his club, after his dinner with Zora, 
| blessing his stars for two reasons: first because a gracious 
providence had restored him to favour. in his goddess’s 
sight, and secondly because he had escaped without telling 
her of the sundered lives of Emmy and himself. By the 
time he went to bed, however, having pondered for some 
hours over the interdependent relations between Zora, 
Sypher, Emmy and himself, he had entangled his mind 
into a condition of intricate complication. He longed to 
continue to sun himself in the presence of his divinity. But being a married 
man (no matter how nominally) too much sunning appeared reprehensible. He 
had also arranged for the sunning of Clem Sypher, and was aware of the indelicacy 
of two going through this delicious process at the same time. He also dreaded 
the possible incredulity of Zora when he should urge the ferociousness of his 
domestic demeanour as the reason for his living apart from his wife. The 
consequence was that after a sleepless night he bolted like a rabbit to his 
burrow at Nunsmere. At any rate the mission of the dog’s tail was accomplished. 

His bolt took place on Friday. On Saturday morning he was awakened by 
Wiggleswick. | | 

The latter’s attire was not that of the perfect valet. He wore an old coloured 
shirt open to the throat, a pair of trousers hitched up to his shoulder blades by 
means of a pair of red braces, and a pair of dilapidated carpet slippers. 

“* Here’s a letter.” 

“Oh, post it,” said Septimus, sleepily. 

“You haven’t written it. The missus has written it. It has a French stamp 
_ and the Paris postmark. You'd better read it.” 

He put it on his master’s pillow, and went to the window to admire the view. 
Septimus aroused, read the letter. It was from Emmy. It ran :— 

* DEAREST SEPTIMUS, | . 
‘IT can’t stand this loneliness in Paris any longer. I can’t, I can’t. . 

If you were here and I could see you even once a week, I shouldn’t mind. But to 
go on day after day indefinitely without a comforting word from you is more than 
Ican bear. You say the flat is ready. I am coming over at once with baby and 
Madame Bolivard, who swears she will never leave me. How &he is going to get 
on in London without a word of English, I don’t know. I don’t mind if I meet 
Zora. Perhaps it will be better for you that I should. And I think it will be 
quite safe for me now. Don’t hate me and think me horrid and selfish, my dear 
Septimus, but I do want you. I do. I do. Thanks for the toy train. Baby 
enjoys the paint on the carriages so much; but Madame Bolivard says it isn’t good 
for him. Dear, if I thought you wouldn’t forgive me for being such a worry, I 
wouldn’t worry you. 


“Your always grateful, 
ce EMMY 9 
Septimus lit the half-smoked pipe of the night before that lay alarmingly on 
‘he coverlet, and becoming aware of Wiggleswick, disturbed his contemplation 
nature by asking him if he had ever been married. 
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“What ?” asked Wiggleswick in the unmodulated tone of the deaf. 

‘Have you ever been married, Wiggleswick ? ” 

“* Heaps of times,” said the old man. 

“Dear me,” said Septimus. “ Did you commit bigamy?” 

‘“*Bigamy ? No. I buried ’em all honourable.” 

“ That,” said Septimus, “ was very kind of you.” 

“It was out of gratitude.” 

“For their goodness ? ” 

“No. For being delivered from ’em. I had a lot of experience before I could 
learn the blessedness of a single life.” 

Septimus sighed. ‘Yet it must be very nice ta have a wife, Wiggleswick.” 

‘“‘ But ain’t yer got one?” bawled the disreputable body servant. 

“ Of course, of course,” said Septimus, hurriedly. ‘‘ I was thinking of the people 
who. hadn’t.” 

Wiggleswick approached his master’s bedside, with a mysteriously confiden- 
tial air. | 

“Don’t you think we’re all cosy and comfortable here, Sir? ” 

“Yes,” said Septimus, dubiously. 

“Well, I for one have nothing to complain of. The vittles is good, and one 
sleeps warm and has one’s beer and’ baccy regular. What more does a man want? 
Not women. Women’s a regrettable hincident.” 

*“ Aren’t you cold, standing there in your shirtsleeves, Wigsleawicy 2” asked 
Septimus, in his hesitating way. 

Wiggleswick ignored the delicacy of the suggestion. 

“Cold? No. If I was cold, I’d precious soon make myself warm. Which 
I wish to remark, Mr. Dix, that now you’ve parted with the missus pro tem, don’t 
you think it’s more cosy and comfortable? I don’t say but if she came here I’d 
do my best willingly. I know my duty. But, Sir, a woman, what with her dusting 
and cleaning and washing of herself in hot water and putting flowers in mugs, do 
upset things terrible. I’ve been married oftener than you. I know ’em. Don’t 
you think we get on better, the two of us, as we are?” 

‘We get on very nicely,” said Septimus, politely, “ but I’m afraid you'll have 
to do some cleaning and dusting to-day. I’m awfully sorry to trouble you. Mrs. 
Middlemist has returned to England and may be down this afternoon.” 

A look of dismay came over Wiggleswick’s crafty weather-beaten face. 

“ Well, I’m jiggered. I’m just jiggered,” said he. 

Pm delighted to hear it,” murmured Septimus. “Bring me my shaving 
water.’ 

“‘ Are you going to get up?” asked Wiggleswick, in a tone of disgusted in- 
credulity. 

ce Yes.”’ 

“ Then you’ll be wanting breakfast.” 

“Oh no,” said Septimus, with the wan smile that sometimes flickered over 
his features. ‘* Afternoon tea will do—with some bacon and eggs and things.” 

The old man went out grumbling and Septimus turned to his letter. It was 
very kind of Emmy, he thought, to write to him so affectionately. 

He spent the mild autumn morning on the common consulting the ducks in 
the pond and seeking inspiration from the lame donkey, his state of mind being still 
complicated. The more he reflected on Emmy’s letter and on Wiggleswick’s views 
on women, the less did he agree with Wiggleswick. He missed Emmy who had 
treated him very tenderly since their talk in the moonlight at Hottelot-sur-Mer ; 
and he missed the boy who in the later days in Paris, after her return, had con- 
ceived an infantile infatuation for him and would cease crying or go to sleep 
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peacefully if only he could gather a clump of Septimus’s hair in his tiny fingers. He 
missed a thousand gossamer trifles—each one so imperceptible, all added together - 
so significant. He was not in the least cosy and comfortable with his old villain 
of a serving man. 

Thus he looked foruard in his twilight way to Emmy’s coming. He would 
live, perhaps, sometimes in Nunsmere and sometimes in London. Quite lately 
on visiting his bankers, in order to make arrangements for the disposal of his income, 
he was surprised to find how rich he was, and‘the manager, an astoundingly well- — 
informed person, explained that a commercial concern.in which he held many shares 
had reached such a pitch of prosperity as to treble its.dividend. He went away 
with the vague notion that commercial companies were models of altruistic: gener- 
osity. The main point, however; made clear by the exceptionally intelligent” 
manager being that he was richer by several hundreds a year, he began to dream 
of a more resplendent residence for Emty and the boy than the little flat in 
Chelsea. He had observed that there were very nice houses in Berkeley Square. 
He wondered how much a year they were, with rates and taxes. For himself, he. 
could perch in any attic close by. He resolved to discuss Berkeley Square with 
Emmy as soon as she arrived. William Octavius Oldrieve Dix, Member of Parlia- 
ment, ought to start life in proper surroundings. 

Clem Sypher, down for the week-end at Penton Court, burst in upon him during 
the afternoon. He came with exciting news. The high official in the Ordnance 
Department of the War Office had written to him that morning. He was so greatly 
impressed by the new quick-firing gun that he proposed to experiment forthwith, 
and desired to be put into communication with the inventor. 

“ That’s very nice,” said Septimus, “ but shall I have to go and see him?” 

‘Of course,” cried Sypher. ‘“ You'll have to interview boards and gunners 
and engineers and superintend experiments. You'll be a person of tremendous 
importance.” 

“Oh dear!” said Septimus, “I couldn’t. I couldn’t, really.” 

He was panic-stricken at the notion. 

You'll have to,” laughed Sypher. 

Septimus clutched at straws. “I’m afraid I shall be too busy, Emmy’s coming 
to London—and there’s the boy’s education. You see he has.to go to Cambridge. 
Look here,” he added, a brilliant idea occurring to him, “ I’m fearfully rich, I don’t 
want any more money. [ll sell you the thing outright for the two hundred pounds 
you advanced me, and then I shan’t have anything more to do with it.” 

“ T think before you makg any proposals of the kind you event to consult Mrs. 
Dix,” said Sypher, with a laugh. 

"€ Or Zora.” 

“Or Zora,”’ said Sypher! “She came down by the same train as I did. I 
told her the good news. She was delighted.” 

He did not inform Septimus that for all her delight Zora had been somewhat | 
sceptical. She loved Septimus, she admitted; but his effectuality in any sphere 
of human endeavour was unimaginable. Could anything good come out of Naz- 
areth ? 

About half an hour later the goddess herself arrived, shewn in by Wiggleswick, 
who had been snatching the pipe of the over-driven by the front gate. She looked 
flushed, resolute, indignant, and on seeing Sypher, she paused for a second on the 
threshold. Then she entered. Sypher took up his hat and stick. 

‘“No. No. You had better stay. You may help us. I suppose you know 
all about it.” 

Septimus’s heart sank. He knew what “it” meant. 

“Yes. Sypher knows. I told him.” 


a 


‘* But why didn’t you tell me, dear Septimus, instead of Jetting me hear of it 
from mother and cousin Jane? I don’t think it was loyal to me.’ 

“* I forgot,” said Septimus, in desperation. “ You see, I sometimes remember 
it and sometimes forget it. Tm not used to being married. Wiggleswick has 
been married several times. He was giving me a lot of advice this morning.’ 

“* Anyhow, it’s true?” asked Zora, disregarding Wiggleswick. 

““Qh yes, you see, my ungovernable temper——”’ 

** Your what ?.” 

It was no use. On receiving the announcement she looked just as he had 
expected her to look. He tried to stammer out his catalogue of infamies but failed. 
She burst out laughing, and Sypher, who knew all and was anxiously wondering 
how to save the situation, laughed too. ' 

““My poor dear Septimus,” she said, kindly, “ I don’t believe a word of it. 
The woman who couldn’t get on with you must be a virago. I don’t care whether 
she’s my own sister or not. She is treating you abominably.” 3 

‘‘ But indeed she’s not,” pleaded poor Septimus. ‘‘ We’re the best of friends. 
I really want to live like this. [I do. J can’t live without Wiggleswick. — See how 
cosy and comfortable he makes me.’ 

Zora looked round and the cosiness and cémfort made her gasp. Cobwebs 
hung from the noble oak beams across the ceiling’ A day or two’s ashes defiled 
the grate. The windows were splashed with mud and rain. There were no 
curtains. Her finger drawn along the green baize table cloth revealed the dust. 
A pair of silver candlesticks on the mantelpiece weie stained an iridescent brown. 
The mirror was fly-blown. In the corner of the room a tray held the remains 
of the last meal and a plate containing broken food had overflowed on to a 
neighbouring chair. An odd, uncleaned boot lay, like a frowsy drunken visitor, 
on the floor. The springs of the arm chair on which she sat were broken. 

“It’s not fit for a pig to live in,’ she declared. “It’s a crime to leave you 
to that worthless old scoundrel. Ill talk to him before I go. He won’t like it. 
And then [ll write to Emmy. If that has no effect, I’ll go over to Paris and bring 
her to her senses.’ 

She had arrived royally indignant, having had a pitched battle with cousin 
Jane, who took Emmy’s side and alluded to Septimus in terms of withering con- 
tempt. Now she was furiously angry. The two men looked at her with wistful 
adoration, for when Zora was furious in a good cause she was very beautiful. And 
the adoration in each man’s heart was intensified by the consciousness of the 
pathetic futility of her noble rage. It was for her own sake that the situation had 
arisen over which she made such a bother, and she was gloriously unconscious of 
it. Sypher could not speak lest he should betray his knowledge of Septimus’s 
secret, and Septimus could only murmur incoherent ineffectualities concerning 
the perfection of Emmy, the worthlessness of himself and the diamond soul that 
lodged in Wiggleswick’s forbidding body. Zora would not listen to unreason. It 
was Emmy’s-duty to save her husband from the dust and ashes of his present 
cusiness, if she could do nothing else for him, and she, Zora, in her magnificence, 
was going to see that Emmy’s duty was performed. Instead of writing, she would 
start the next morning for Paris. It would be well if Septimus could accompany 
her. 

“Mrs. Dix is coming to London, I believe,” said Sypher. 

Zora looked enquiringly at Septimus, who explained discursively. Zora ree 
nounced Paris. Shejwould wait for Emmy. For the time being the incident was 
closed. Septimus inghis hospitality offered tea. 


“TIL x22 it fo: you,” said Zora. “It will be a good opportunity to speak 
sweetly to Wiggleswick,” 
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She swept out of the room; the two men lit cigarettes and smoked for a 
while in silence. At last Sypher asked : 

“What made you send her the tail of the little dog?” 

Septimus reddened and ran two of the fingers of the hand holding the cigarette 
up his hair and spilled half an inch of ash on his head. 

“I broke the dog, you see,” he explained, luminously. ‘I knocked it off the 
mantelpiece. I’m always doing it. When Emmy has a decent home [’ll invent 
something to keep dogs and things on mantelpieces.” 

Sypher said: ‘ Do you know you’ve done me one of those services which one 
man rarely does for another. [ll never forget it to my dying day. By bringing 
her to me you’ve saved my reason. jYou’ve made me a different being. I’m Clem 
.Sypher—but, by God, you’re the. Friend of Humanity.” 

| Septimus looked at him with the terrified expression of a medieval wrong 
doer writhing under ah ecclesiastical curse. He made abject apology. 

‘It was the only thing I could do,” said he. 

“Of course it was. And that’s why you did it. I never dreamed when you 
told me to wait until I saw her before I went mad or broke my heart that you 
meant to send for her. It has set me in front of a new universe.” 

He rose and stretched his large limbs and smiled confidently at the world out 
of his clear blue eyes. Two little. words of Zora’s had inspired him with the ald 
self-reliance and sense of" predestination to great things. Out of her own mouth 
had come the words which when they had come out of Rattenden’s had made his 
heart sink in despair. She had called him a “ big man.” Like many big men he 
was superstitious. He believed Rattenden’s prophetic utterance concerning Zora. 
He was indeed set in front of a new universe, and Septimus had done it by means 
of the tail of a little china dog. 

As he was stretching himself, Wiggleswick shambled in, with the fear of Zora 
written on his wrinkled brow, and removed the tray and the plate of broken 
victuals, What had passed between them neither he nor Zora would afterwards 
telate; but Wiggleswick spent the whole of that night and the following days in 
unremitting industry, so that the house became spick and span as his own well 
remembered prison cells. There also was a light of triumph in Zora’s eyes when 
she entered a few moments afterwards with the tea-tray which caused Sypher to 
smile, and a wicked feeling of content to enter Septimus’s mild bosom. 

‘“‘T think it was high time I came home,” she remarked, pouring out the tea. 

The two men supported the proposition. The Western hemisphere where she 
had tarried so long could get on very well by itself. In the meantime, the old 
Eastern hemisphere had been going to pieces. They had a gay little meal. Now 
that Zora had settled Wiggleswick, arranged her plan of campaign against Emmy, 
and established very agreeable and subtle relations between Sypher and herself, 
she could afford to shed all her charm and gaiety and graciousness on her subjects. 
She was infinitely glad to be with them again. Nunsmere had unaccountably 
expanded ; she breathed freely, and no longer knocked her head against beams 
in bedroom ceilings, 

She rallied Septimus on his new gun. 

‘‘He’s afraid of it,” said Sypher. 

“What, afraid of its going off ?” she laughed. 

“Oh no,” said Septimus. ‘* P’ve heard lots of them go off.” 

“When?” asked Zora. 

Septimus reddened, and for once was at a loss for one of the curiously evasive 
answers in which his timidity took refuge. He fidgetted in his chair. Zora re- 
peated her jesting question, “Was it when they were firing royal salutes in St. 
James’s Park ?” 
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“No,” said Septimus. 

His back being against the fading light she could not perceive ‘he discomfiture 
on his face. She longed to elicit some fantastic irrelevance. 

‘Well, where was it?) Why this mystery ? ” 

“Pll tell you two,” said Septimus. ‘“ ve never told you before. In fact 
I’ve never told any one—not even Wiggleswick. I don’t like to think of it. It 
hurts. You may have wondered how I ever got any practical acquaintance with 
gunnery. I once held a commission in the Militia Garrison Artillery. That’s how 
I came to love guns.” 

“But why should that pain you, my dear Septimus ?” asked Zora. 

“They said I was incompetent,” he murmured, brokenly, “ and took away 
my commission. The colonel said I was a disgrace to the service.” 

Clem Sypher smote the arm of his chair and started up in his wrath. 

“By heavens! Ill make the blundering idiot eat his words. [ll ram them 
down his throat with the cleaner of the new gun. I'll make you the biggest orna- 
ment the service ever possessed. I’ll devote my existence to it! The Dix gun 
shall wipe humanity off the face of the earth!” 

“TI don’t want it to do that,” said Septimus meekly. 

Zora begged his forgiveness very sweetly for her indiscretion, and having com- 
forted him with glowing prophecies of fame and domestic happiness, went home 
with a full heart. She loved Sypher for his genetous outburst. She was deeply 
touched by Septimus’s strange story, but having a sense of humour. she could not 
repress a smile at the thought of ‘Septimus in uniform handling a batte1y of 
artillery. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


fom EJOUSIN Jane was for packing her boxes and departing, 

‘<:-#S but Zora bade her remain, until her own plans were 
settled. As soon as Emmy arrived she would have to go 
to London and play fairy godmother, a proceeding which 
might take up considerable time. Mrs. Oldrieve coms 
mended her beneficent intention and besought her to 
bring the irregularly wedded pair to the Vicar and have 
them married in a respectable Anglican way. She was 

“ firmly convinced that if this were done nothing more 
could possibly be heard of separate lives. Zora promised to do her best, but 
Cousin Jane continued to sniff. It would be far better, she declared, to shut the 
man up in an idiot asylum and bring Emmy to Nunsmere where the child could 
have a decent upbringing. Zora dissented loftily but declined to be led into a 
profitless argument. 

“ All I ask of you, my dear Jane,” said she, “ is to take care of mother a little 
longer while I do what I consider my duty.” 

She did not inform Cousin Jane that a certain freedom of movements was also 
rendered desirable by what she considered her duty to Clem Sypher. Cousin Jane 
lacked the finer threads of apprehension and her comments might have been rude. 
When Zora announced her intention to Sypher of leading a migratory existence 
between London and Nunsmere for the sakes of Emmy and himself he burst into 
a panegyric on her angelic nature. Her presence would irritate these last dark 
days of disaster, for the time was quickly approaching when the Bermondsey factory 
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would be closed down and Sypher’s Cure would fade away trom the knowledge of 
men, - | 

“ Have you thought of the future—of what you are going to do?” she asked. 
‘* No,” said he, “ but I have faith in my destiny.” | 

Zora felt this to be magnificent but scarcely practical. 

“You'll be without resources ? ” 

‘“ T never realised how full empty pockets could be,” he decised 

They were walking across the common, Sypher having lunched at “ The 
Nook.” Presently they came across Septimus sitting by the pond. He rose and 
greeted them. He wore an overcoat buttoned up to the throat and a cloth cap. 
Zora’s quick eyes noted an absence of detail in his attire. 

“Why you’re not dressed! Oh, you do want a wife to look after you! ” 

“Tve only just got up,” he explained, “and Wiggleswick wanted to do out 
my bedroom so I hadn’t time to find my studs. I was thinking all night, you see, 
and one can’t think and sleep at the same time.” 

“A new invention?” laughed Zora. : 

“No. The old ones. I was trying to count them up. I’ve taken out about 
fifty,patents, and there are heaps of things half worked out, which might be valu- 
able. Now, I was thinking that if 1 made them all over to Sypher, he might get 
in some practical fellow to set them right, and start companies and things to work 
them and so make a lot of money.” 

He took off his cap and ran his hand up his haiy. ‘ There’s also the new gun. 
I do wish you'd have that, too,” he added, anxiously. “In fact it was our talk 
yesterday that put the other idea into my head.” 

Sypher clapped him on the shoulder and called him his dear generous fellow. 
But how could he accept ? 

“They’re not all rot,” said Septimus, Siesdinaly: as There’s a patent cork- 
screw which works beautifully. Wiggleswick always uses it.’ 

Sypher laughed. “‘ Well, I’ll tell you what we can do. We can get a syndicate 
together to run the Dix inventions, and pay you royalties on sales.” 

“That seems a very good idea,” said Zora, judicially. 

But Septimus looked dissatisfied. | “I wanted to give them to Sypher,” said he. 

Zora reminded him laughingly that he would have to provide for the future 
Member of Parliament’s election expenses. The royalties would come in handy. 


She could not take Septimus’s inventions seriously. But Sypher spoke of them’ 


later in his enthusiastic way. 

“Who knows? Theremay be things hidden among his models and specifica- 
tions of enormous commercial value. Lots of his inventions are crazy, but some 
are bound to be practical. This field gun, for instance. The genius who could have 
hit on that ‘is capable of inventing anything. Why shouldn’t I devote my life to 
spreading the Dix inventions over the earth? It’s a colossal idea. Not one in- 
vention, but fifty—from a corkscrew to a machine gun. It’s better than Spyher’s 
Cure, isn’t it?” 

She glanced swiftly at him to see whether the last words were spoken in bitter- 
ness. They were not. His face beamed as it had beamed in the days when he 
had rhapsodied over the vision of an earth one scab, to be healed by Sypher’s 
Cure. 

_., “Say you think it’s better,” he urged. 
_y “Yes. It’s better,” she assented. “But it’s chimerical.” 

“So are all the dreams ever dreamed by.man. I shouldn’t like to pass my 
life without dreams, Zora. I could give up tobacco and alcohol and clean collars 
and servants and everything you can think of—but not dreams. Without them 
the earth is just a sort of backyard of a place.” 
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“And with them?” said Zora. 

‘‘ An infinite garden.” 

“I’m afraid you'll be disillusioned over poor Septimus,” she said, “ but I shouldn’t 
like you to take up anything you didn’t believe 1 in. What-would be quite honest 
in another man wouldn’ t be honest in you.” | 

“ That means,” said Sypher, “you wouldn’t like to see me going on dealing in 
quack medicines ? ” 

Zora flushed red. 

“It was at the back of my mind, ” she confessed. “‘ But I did put my thoughts 
into the form of a compliment.” 

“Zora,” said he. “ If I fell below what I want to appear in yous eyes, I should 
lose the dearest dream of all.” 

In the evening came Septimus to. Penton Court .to discuss dig new scheme 
with Sypher. Wiggleswick, with the fear of Zora heavy upon him, had laid out 
his master’s dinner suit, and Septimus. had meekly put it on. He had also dined 
in a Christian fashion, for the old villain, in Some past phase of his career, had 
learned to cook daintily. Septimus proclaimed the regeneration of his body servant 
as one of the innumerable debts he owed to Zora. 

‘‘Why do you repay them to me?” asked Sypher. | 

Then he arose, laughed into the distressed face, and put both his hands on 
Septimus’s shoulders. 

“No, don’t try to answer. I know. I know more about you than you can 
possibly conceive, and to me you’re transparency itself. But you see that I can’t 
accept your patents, don’t you ?” 

“TJ shall never do anything with them.” 

“Have you tried?” 

&é No.”’ : 

“Then I will.. It will be a partnership between my business knowledge and 
energy and your brains. That will be right and honourable for the two of us.” 

Septimus yielded. “If both you and Zora think so, it must be,” he said. 
But in his heart he was disappointed. 

* * a & e * F 

A few days afterwards Shuttleworth came into Sypher’s office with an expression 
of cheerfulness on his dismal countenance. 

‘Can I have a few moments with you, Sir?” 

Sypher bade him be seated. Since his defection to the enemy Shuttleworth 
had avoided his chief as much as possible, the excess of sorrow over anger in the 
latter’s demeanour towards him being hard to bear. He had slunk about not daring 
to meet his eyes. This morning, however, he reeked of conscious virtue. 

‘“‘[ have a proposal to put before you, with which I think you'll be pleased,” 
said he. 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said Sypher. 

“[’m proud to say,” continued Shuttleworth, “that it was my suggestion 
and that I’ve carried it through. I was anxious to show you that I wasn’t un- 
grateful for all your past kindness, and my Jeaving you was not as disloyal as you 
may have thought.” 

““[ have never accused you of disloyalty,” said Sypher. ‘“ You had your 
wife and children. You did the only thing possible.” 

“*'You take a load off my mind,” said Shuttleworth. 

He drew a long breath, as though relieved from an intolerable burden. 

“What is your proposal?” asked Sypher. 

“I am authorised by the Jebusa Jones Company to approach you with regard 
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to a most advantageous arrangement for both parties. It’s your present intention 
to close down the factory and shut up this office as soon as things can be wound up.”’ 

“ That’s my intention,” said Sypher. 

“You'll come out of it solvent, with just .a thousand pounds or so in your 
pocket. The Cure will disappear from the face of the earth.” 

“ Quite so,” said Sypher. He leaned back in his chair and held an ivory paper 
knife in both hands. 

“* But wouldn’t that be an enormous pity?” said Shuttleworth. ‘The Cure 
is known far and wide. Economically financed and put more or less ‘out of reach 
of competition it can still be a most valuable property. ‘Now, it occurred to me 
that there was no reason why the Jebusa Jones Company could not run Sypher’s 
Cure side by side with the Cuticle Remedy. They agree with me. They are 
willing to come to terms whereby they will take over the whole concern as it stands, 
with your name, of course, and advertisements and trade-marks, and pay you a 
percentage of the profits.” 

Sypher made no reply. The ivory paper knife snapped and he laid the pieces 
absently on his desk. 

“‘ The advantage to you is obvious,”’ remarked Shuttleworth, who was beginning 
to grow uneasy before the sphinx-like attitude of his chief. 

‘‘ Quite obvious,” said Sypher. Then, after a pause: “ Do they propose to 
ask me to manage the Sypher Cure branch ?” 

The irony was lost on Shuttleworth. 

** No—well—not ‘exactly—” he stammered. 

Sypher laughed grimly and checked further explanations. 

‘“‘That was a joke, Shuttleworth. Haven’t you noticed that my jokes are 
always rather subtle? No, of course you are to manage the Cure.” 

“1 know nothing about that, Sir,” said Shuttleworth, hastily. 

Sypher rose and walked about the room saying nothing and his manager followed 
him anxiously with his eyes. Presently he paused before the cartoon of the famous 
poster. 

“This would be taken over with the rest ? ” 

“I suppose so. It’s valuable—part of the goodwill.” 

“And the model of Edinburgh Castle—and the autograph testimonials and 
the ‘Clem Sypher, Friend of Humanity ?’” 

“‘ The model isn’t much use. Of course you could keep that as a curiosity—”’ 

‘In the middle of my drawing-room table,” said Sypher, ironically. 

Shuttleworth smiled, guessing that the remark was humorous. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s as you please. But the name and title naturally 
are the essence of the matter.” 

“T see,’ ’ said Sypher. ‘‘ Clem Sypher, Friend of Humanity,’ is the essence 
of the matter.’ 

“With the secret recipe, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Sypher, absently. He paced the room once or twice, then 
halted in front of Shuttleworth, looked at him fixedly for a second or two out of 
his clear eyes and resumed his walk; which was disconcerting for Shuttleworth, 
who wiped his spectacles. 

“Do you think we might now go into some details with regard to terms ?”’ 

“No,” said Sypher, stopping short of the fireplace, “I don’t. I’ve got to 
agree to the principle first.” 

“ But surely there’s no difficulty about that!” cried Shuttleworth, rising in 
consternation. “I can see no earthly reason—” 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you can,” said Sypher. ‘“ When do you want an answer ?”’ 

‘As soon as possible.” 
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“Come to me in an hour’s time and I’ll give it you.” 

Shuttleworth retired. Sypher sat at his desk, his chin in his hand, and struggled 
with his soul, which, as all the world knows, is the most uncomfortable thing a man 
has to harbour in his bosom. After a few minutes he rang up a number on the 
telephone. . 

“Are you the Shaftesbury Club? Is Mr. Septimus Dix in?” 

He knew that Septimus was staying at the club, as he had come to town to 
meet Emmy who had arrived the evening before from Paris. 

Mr. Dix was in. He was just finishing breakfast and would come to the tele- 
phone at once. Sypher waited, with his ear to the receiver. 

“Is that you, Septimus? It’s Clem Sypher speaking. I want you to come 
to Moorgate Street at once. It’s a matter of immediate urgency. Get into a 
hansom and tell the man to drive like the devil. Thanks.” 

He resumed his position and sat motionless, until, about half an hour later, 
Septimus, very much scared, was shown into the room. 

“TI felt sure you were in, I felt sure you would come. There’s a destiny 
about all this business and I seem to have a peep into it. I am going to make 
myself the damnedest fool of all created beings—the very damnedest,” 

Septimus murmured that he was sorry to hear it. 

“TI hoped you might be glad,” said Sypher. 

“It depends upon the kind of fool you’re going to make of yourself,” cried 
Septimus, a ray of wonderful lucidity flashing across his mind. ‘“There’s a couple 
of Tennyson’s—I don’t read poetry, you know,” he broke off, apologetically, 
“except a little Persian—I’m a hard scientific person, all machinery—my father used 
to throw poetry books into the fire if he caught me with one, but my mother used 
to read to me now and then—oh. yes—Tennyson. It goes :— 

They called me in the public squares, The fool that wears a crown of thorns. 

That’s the best kind of fool to be.” He suddenly looked round. ‘“ Dear me. I’ve 
left my umbrella in the cab. That’s the worst kind of fool to be.” 

He smiled wanly, dropped his bowler hat on the floor, and eventually sat 
down. 

“I want to tell you something,” said Sypher, standing on the hearthrug with 
his hands on his hips. “ I’ve just had an offer from the Jebusa Jones Company.” 

Septimus listened intently while he told the story, wondering greatly why he, 
of all unbusinesslike, unpractical people—in spite of his friendship with Sypher— 
should be summoned so urgently to hear it. If he had suspected that in reality 
he was playing the part of an animated conscience, he would have shrivelled up 
through fright and confusion. 

Said Sypher: “If I accept this offer, I shall have a fair income for the 
rest of my days. JI can go where I like and do what I like. Not a soul can 
call my commercial honesty in question. No business man in his senses would 
- refuse it. If I decline, I start the world again with empty pockets. I’m going 
to decline. I wanted to know what you would have done in the circumstances.’ 

“1?” said Septimus, with his usual gesture of diffidence. “ I’m such a silly 
_ ass in such things.” 

“You would have done the same. I know you would.” 

Septimus reflected, and said hesitatingly :— 

“TI think I should have done it for Zora’s sake. She doesn’t mind empty 
- pockets.” 

| Sypher dashed his hand across his forehead and broke into a loud cry. 

“T knew you would say that! I brought you here to say it! Thank God. 
I love her, Septimus. I love her with every fibre in me. If I had sold my name, 
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to these people, I should have sold my honour. I should have sold my birthright 
for a mess of pottage. I couldn’t have looked her in the face again. Whethe1 
she will marry me or not has nothing to do with it. It would have had nothing 
to do with it in your case. You would have been the best kind of fool and so 
shall J.” 

He swung about the room greatly excited, his ebullient nature finding relief 
in words from past tension. He laughed aloud, proclaimed his love for Zora, shook 
his somewhat bewildered friend by the hand and informed him that he, Septimus, 
alone of mortals, was responsible for the great decision. And while Septimus 
wondered what the deuce he meant, he rang the bell and summoned Shuttle- 
worth. 

The dismal manager entered the room. On seeing Sypher’s cheery face bis 
own brightened. 

“I’ve thought the matter over, Shuttleworth.” 

“‘ And you’ve decided 

“To refuse the offer absolutely.” 

The manager gasped. ‘“ But Mr. Sypher, have you reflected 2” 

“ My good Shuttleworth,” said Sypher, “in all the years we’ve worked together 
have you ever known me say I’ve made up my mind when I haven’t ?” 

Shuttleworth marched out of the room and banged the door and went forth 
to declare to the world his opinion of Clem Sypher. He had always been half crazy, 
now he had gone stick, stark, staring, raving, biting mad. And those to whom he 
told the tale agreed with him. 

But Sypher laughed his great laugh. 

“ Poor Shuttleworth. _He has worked hard to bring off this deal. I’m sorry 
for him. But one can’t serve God and Mammon.” 

Septimus rose and took his hat. “I think it awfully wonderful of you,” he 
said. “I really do. I should like to talk to you about it—but I must go and see 
Emmy. She came last night.” 

Sypher enquired politely after her health ; also that of her baby. 

“‘ He’s taking such a deuce of a time to ‘grow up,’ said Septimus. ‘“ Other- 
wise he’s well. He’s got a tooth. I’ve been wondering why no dentist has ever 
invented a set of false teeth for babies.” 

“Then your turn would come,” laughed Sypher, “for you would have to 
invent them a cast iron inside.” 

Before Septimus went, Sypher thrust a gold headed umbrella into his hands. 

“It’s pouring with rain and you’ll wade about and get wet through. I make 
a rule never to lend umbrellas, so I give you this from a grateful heart. God bless 
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=]O0U may laugh as much as you please,” said Cor- 
1 nelius Hans, curator of the Birmenpool Museum, 
“but I tell you honestly that, in my opinion,» 
there must be something in it altogether beyond 
mere chance. Logic teaches that the invariable 
association of two facts points to cause and 
consequence.” 
3 Paul Whyte, the solitary auditor of this 
speech, threw away his cigarette, and indulged in a loud, derisive laugh. 

“Great Scott, old man!” he said. “I took you for a level-headed 
fellow. Witchcraft, priestcraft, spells, spooks, and all other such 
things are rotten superstitions.” . 

‘© Perhaps—perhaps not,” commented Hans drily. He went on: 
“Anyway, the facts stand. Since this mummy of Horeb-Ra-Men 
was discovered near Cairo, everyone who has had to do with it has met 

- with some disaster. Steffen, the excavator, was killed by a mad fanatic. 
‘The captain of the Morning Star, the boat that carried the mummy, 
was swept overboard in a gale and was drowned. The crane that lowered 
the mummy case at Southampton, let it slip, and it killed a labourer. 
The train that brought the thing to Birmenpool ran off the line, and 
crushed the driver. Horeb-Ra-Men is now at the goods depot, and 
heaven knows what further mischief he will work before or after he is 


settled where the committee want to place him.” 
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“I wish they had made me a present of the ancient one,” said 
Whyte drily. : 

Hans resumed: “ And the silliest part of the business is that the 
mummy is nearly valueless. When Steffen had been put out of the 
way, some predatory scoundrel removed the lid, and undid the wrap- 
pings; so if anything of value was deposited with our friend, Horeb, 
it has been appropriated.” | 

‘‘ Was he a swell in his time?” asked Whyte, carelessly. 

“No end of one, according to the outside of the coffin. The ’glyphs 
on the inner side of the lid are obscure. See, here are photos of the 
coffin.” 

Paul Whyte looked at these with indifference, then frowned. 

“How do you read the outer inscription ?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘ Tt records at length the name and status of the deceased—‘ Horcb- 


Ra-Men, Priest of Osiris, trusted of the gods, trusted of kings, custodian | 


of treasures’; and so on to the end.” | 

“‘So I read it,” agreed Whyte; then, brusquely: “If you really 
have got the horrors over this find, why not seek an easy way out of 
the trouble ?”’ 

“ What way?” 

‘“‘Tell me—how many people have seen these photos ? ” 

“Well, on this side the water, only you and I, for they arrived 
with a letter from one of the consular people an hour or so ago. As 
to who saw them in Egypt, I can say little.” 

~ And when does the committee meet ?” 

“In about ten days from now.” 

‘¢ You say the mummy is not specially valuable,” remarked Whyte, 
thoughtfully. 

‘It would be dear at a sovereign.” 

“ Then,” said Whyte, “‘ an exchange would not be arobbery. Now, 
I have a mummy and coffin in excellent preservation; but I have not 
one of a priest. If I could get mine down here to-night we might so 
arrange things as to have old Horeb brought to my house.” 

‘“‘T wish to goodness you could, and would,” said Hans earnestly. 

“T will,” promised Whyte, cordially. 

‘ But it seems taking a rather unfair advantage of you,” remarked 
the other timidly. | 

‘‘ Nonsense! I am a sceptic in all things supernatural. You are 
a firm believer in such matters. Common-sense tells me that any fixed 


belief in the power of a thing to bring bad luck is really likely to work- 


harm. We have agreed to the exchange; and my old friend can be 


photographed for the edification of the committee so soon as it 1s in your : 


gallery.” 

Had Cornelius Hans seen his Jate companion at about the hour oi 
eleven on the evening that followed, he would have changed his opinion 
as to the other’s beliefs. 

Paul Whyte sat at a table, turning over a series of newspaper 
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cuttings. They dealt with accidents and crimes by sea.and land, and 
they were linked together by the one fact that each had some relation 
in vicinity to the thing now standing against the wall—the mummy 
of Horeb-Ra-Men. _ | 

Whyte rose, faced the mummy coffin, and with arms folded looked 
at the carven figure, the while his thoughts ran: _ 

“T am a convert, Horeb—a believer in your powers; but I am 
going to defy them, and solve the riddle you have kept secret for three 
thousand years.” 

Then he lifted the lid, and with grim face turned the inner side to 
the light. | 

“Ah, that is clearer than the photograph,” Whyte commented 
aloud. ‘‘ Poor old Hans! He thought it obscure. Well, it is; but 
its Meaning may explain other things.” 

During many minutes, Whyte was busy with pencil and paper. 
Then he threw these aside impatiently, and lighted his pipe. 

“A contradictory, absurd’jumble,” he muttered. “ By Jove! I 
didn’t stand that lid very securely. It will——” | 

Before Whyte could add the word “ fall,” the heavy mass of wood 
crashed down on the table, smashing the lamp. 

Whyte fought the blaze with rugs, and table-cloth. Wheri only 
stench and stains remained, he lighted another lamp, and surveyed 
the scene. | 

The first fact he noticed, and the only one for which at the time 
he cared, was that a manuscript, the crystallised results of six months’ 
work, had been charred to uselessness. 

The mummy was uninjured. All. else in the room had been 
damaged. No; as Whyte turned he saw that a large crucifix standing 
on a pedestal had not been sullied by smoke or fire. 

In a silence as of death.the man gazed from symbol to symbol. 
The one speaking of pagan gropings amid the darknesses of the universe 5 
the other of the Light of the World. And, as he looked, something of 
his old faith came back to him, and he said aloud: 

“ By heaven! If I succeed in reading you, my clever friend, I will 
give half I possess to the church I have forsaken.” 

He busied his hands in remedying the disorder of the room, but, 
mentally, he was lost to his surroundings until there flashed upon him 
a thought, and he said hoarsely : ‘‘ What an ass I’ve been! 1 should 
get the literal translation clearly. Time enough then to begin considering 
its meaning.” | 

So he wrote, pausing often, and referring more than once to the 
scorched lid of the coffin. 

‘“*¢ That which he sought is given him. That which was taken 
away is given him. Accursed is he for the seeking. Accursed are 
they for the taking away; and thrice accursed is he in receiving it. 
Accursed shall be he who touches gift or owner until the gift shall be 
made to spread righteousness and knowledge, as the gods willed it should. 
Oh, heart of Horeb-Ra-Men! Thou art richer in death than in life.’” 
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PTENLA, THE GUARDIAN OF THE DOOR,” 


SLEW 


‘The mouth of the sinner 


commented Whyte, “ but what is 


I have it: 


44 


“That runs clearly enough,” 


? 


Ah! 


this half-illegible line? 


shall prove his evil.’” 


Whyte looked at the swathed mummy dreamily. 


‘And so, my long-dead pagan 
you desired, and with it this terrible curse of hate ! 


Poor heart ! ”’ 


Your heart’s desire. 


he said, softly, “‘ you gained what 
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Whyte gripped it, and ran 


With a faint cry, Whyte sprang from his seat. 


A curved antique knife lay at hand. 
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the blade through the cerements of the shrivelled trunk, then through 
the parched walls of the trunk itself. He ripped them, and with his 
hands tore them until there lay exposed the body cavity, partly filled 
with a friable, powdery substance. 7 

Whyte groped with his hands. Nothing was here save this dusty 
débris. Stay, what was this? A hard, crackling something, small as 
a golf-ball, without regular shape, and corrugated like heat-parched 
leather. The man drew it forth, and it broke between his fingers, letting 
fall on the carpet a roughly-cut stone of brilliant red hue. 

- Whyte held it to the lamp. | 7 

“Tt is a ruby,” he said. “ There ‘is no other ruby of its size in the 
kingdom! So this is what Horeb-Ra-Men had coveted. It had been 
his heart’s desire; and that shrivelled thing in which it lay was once 
his living heart. It was because of this red, fiery freak of nature that 
one-time man had lost his life! It was because of this thing men of 
the twentieth century had been done to death! How had Horeb 
sinned ? ” | 
_- Fascinated, and moved by a curiosity that seemed irrational—a 
curiosity to look upon the face of one who had taken part in such a 
grim tragedy, Whyte removed the head wrappings. He could see that 
these had not been disturbed. The jaws were slightly apart, and 
within the discoloured orifice of the mouth was something strange. 
Thé man gave the shrivelled face a look as if craving pardon; then, 
with the handle of the knife, prised the jaws apart, breaking off the lower 
one as if it had been made of clay. 

And now the something he had seen was revealed as a small roll. 
Whyte gently opened out its cracked, crumbling substance. 

A papyrus this, and the characters plain, not only to the eyes, but 
to the understanding also. For this is what the living man read: 

“Horeb the priest said, under persuasion—‘I coveted the ruby 
in the temple of Osiris, and sought to steal it that I might sell it and 
buy lands, and get the daughter of Pharaoh to wife. I, Horeb, slew 
Ptenla, the guardian of the door, and placed the knife in the hand of 
Ra the priest, whom I had made to sleep. I, Horeb, took the stone and 
hid it; and then made outcry. So Ra was condemned to the feast of 
the crocodiles, for sacrilege. | 

“I, Horeb, journeyed to Pheenicia to sell the stone, and was robbed 
thereof by violence on the way. The robbers brought the stone to 
the city of my temple, and sought to sell it. And when it was enquired 
of them where they had obtained it, they answered, on persuasion, from 
such a man, and in such a way; and I was confronted with them. 

“So I, Horeb, who gave up honour and truth for what hath pro- 
fited me nothing, shall keep my wage, encompassed by the curses of 
the gods, until it shall build the temples of righteousness and know- 
ledge. So is it written.’ ” 

‘So was it written; so shall it be,’ said Whyte, as with bowed 
head and reverent hands he bore the ruby to where hung the figure 
of the Christ, and placed the gem below the pierced feet. 
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sjF the many people who wear fur for ornament or 
—/ warmth in these islands, few know anything of 
the animals from which it is procured, or of the 
districts from whence it comes. 

» . To the trapper the pursuit of fur is not only 
an ordinary business transaction as a means of 
livelihood, but it is a sport and an art in which 
= skill, knowledge, and a determination to face 
severe weather are all requisite. Fur-bearing animals inhabit 
most northern countries, against the cold of which it is at once 
a natural and effective protection; but it must not be expected 
that they will be found in immediate proximity to settled areas of civiliza- 
tion; as towns spring into existence, they, like game, tend to retreat 
before the advent of man, further back into the forest and to become 
scarce, and, finally, to disappear. Some of the most fertile areas in the 
world are Northern Canada, Alaska, and Siberia. In former times, 
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among the first settlers in Lower Canada, and in the earlier days of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the profits of the adventurous fur dealer were 
often enormous. The unsophisticated Indian, ignorant of their real 
value, for gun and ammunition or for some trinkets costing but a trifle, 
would give in exchange skins of almost fabulous worth, but these days 
are no more. The Indians now know the value of the*furs, and they 
trade every bit as well as the dealers who buy them, and often better 
than the white man trapper of insufficient experience. Competition has 
brought dewn the profits to the level of ordinary commercial enterprise, 
and though there may bé an occasional catch for a particular dealer in 
obtaining some bunch of fur of unusual fineness, this is a stroke of luck 
outside the ordinary rut of the trade. 
To be of market value, it is necessary that fur should 
Time to be taken in winter, then the skins are extra smooth and 
Trap. glossy, and the hair is not likely to fall out; in the trade 
fur is then said to be prime. In the summer, when the 
animals shed their fur, it becomes ragged, loses its gloss, and is unprime 
and worth but little. - | 
In South Yukon and in the North of British Columbia 
Trapping there are several areas where good trapping grounds are 
Districts. stilltobe found. The head waters of the Skeena—shortly 
to be approached by the Grand Trunk Pacific—of the Naas, 
and of the Stikine, are all fairly good. The districts between Teslin 
and Dease lakes and especially the Upper Liard Valleys are worth 
attention, and trappers with some little knowledge of their business 
should be able to ee in any of these places a winter’s catch producing 
an income sufficient to repay them for their risks and labour. In choosing 
a location, care should be taken to avoid too great proximity to the 
native Indian trapping-grounds. Each section of the Indian tribes has 
its own winter area, moving slightly forward year by year to new ground. 
They look upon these areas as their special preserves, and are extremely 
jealous of any outside intrusion; in various ways they can make it 
both unpleasant and unprofitable for the intruder, and if very far away 
from any British station might even make it dangerous. There is, 
however, no need for intrusion into these areas, the Indians are not 
at all numerous, and there are plenty of other districts which can be 
selected. | 
For my winter’s trapping—lI was at the time resident in the Atlin 
goldfields—I chose a stretch of country lying between the north end of 
Teslin lake and the Niscutlin river, situated, roughly, about 200 miles 
inland north-east of Skagway. It is always best to reach one’s intended 
winter’s quarters late in the autumn, and this district can be approached 
either from the shores of Teslin lake or from the banks of the Niscutlin, 
in either case by boat. Stores can be purchased at Whitehorse, and 
taken round by Dawson steamer to the Hootalinqua, and then on by 
boat, or they can be purchased at a store recently established at the 
mouth of the Niscutlin. Before starting it would be advisable, however, 
to inquire if the local store is stocked with necessaries, and in all cases 
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it is requisite to take dogs, sleigh, and traps from headquarters, as they 
are not carried locally. This advice would probably apply to most 
districts. | 
On arrival at either of these bases, journeys can be 
Pitching made overland, and a spot selected for head winter quarters 
Winter It will now be necessary to put a trail through to here, 
Camp. cutting out the brush, possibly bridging some still open 
creek, and if there happens to be much early snow, to 
.snow-shoe down the track. This done, the dogs can haul up tent, 
stove, cooking utensils, bedding, tools, food, and traps. The food 
should comprise an ample supply of cereals, dried fruits and vegetables ; 
they are essential, and the careless neglect to take them has been the 
principal cause of illness and even scurvy in northern travel. Meat, 
except, perhaps, a side of bacon, and something for the journey, need 
not be carried, as gun and rifle can be relied on to procure the necessary 
supply. Moose are here very plentiful, and grouse, ptarmigan, and 
hares, locally called rabbits, can generally be readily obtained. In 
pitching camp, care should be taken to choose a spot well in the timber, 
so as to ensure protection from winter storms. A log frame, two or 
three logs high, and well notched together, should be placed round the 
bottom of the tent, which will enable it to be raised higher and stretched 
better, and if banked up on the outside with snow, will add much to 
warmth and general comfort. A bunk can now be knocked up against 
this frame, and, if well packed with thin spruce boughs, will make as 
comfortable a bed as anyone can desire; with a good heater added, 
the winter’s cold can now be defied with impunity. 
A common way of arranging the ground is to set 
Setting Out out three or four trails in directions from the tent making, 
the approximately, equal angles with each other. Ther 
Traps. length may be made somewhat dependent on the number 
of the trappers, but where there is only one, three trails 
of about ten miles length in each direction will be all that can be ade 
quately attended to, each being visited about every fourth day. This 
necessitates twenty miles of travel each trip, besides attending to the 
traps ; but where the trail is pretty level or down hill, fatigue and time 
can be saved by riding on the sleigh. These great northern dogs are 
most beautiful creatures—hardy, wonderfully intelligent, and always 
willing, if decently treated, to do all they can for their owner. They 
are the best friends and companions man can desire in these vast primeval 
forests, and are at all times a great protection against wild beasts, always 
by their acuteness giving timely warning of their approach. They are 
also the keenest of hunters. Another way is to make a trail some thirty 
miles in length and have two tents, one seven or eight miles from either 
end. This saves a double journey when lifting the intermediate traps, 
but the comfort is less than when one can return to the same tent each 
night. Some little labour, varying according to the quantity of the 
brush to be cut out, and the general physical characteristics of the 
-ountry to be traversed, is required to make these trails. Skill is also 
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requisite to choose the best courses, and care should be taken to make 
these trails as good as possible, since much unnecessary future labour 
is thereby saved; side hills, the bane of sleigh travel, should be avoided 
wherever they can be, and unless the gradients are very steep, it is often 
easier to go straight over a hill than to skirt its edges ; and sharp turns 
should never be made. 
When the first trail is ready, the traps can be hauled out on the 
- Sleigh by the dogs and placed at intervals, offset trails varying from a 
few to two or three hundred yards in length being made to the desired 
positions. The subsequent catch will much depend upon the skill 
displayed in choosing these positions. Besides noticing their tracks, 
the trapper should try and learn the habits and peculiarities of the 
animals he desires to secure, and then use his judgment accordingly. 
In actually setting the traps, much delicacy is often requisite. Some 
animals will not approach them if the snow has been too much disturbed 
or the brush appears to be disarranged. The trap itself and all its 
attachments should be carefully concealed, by covering up with a few 
sticks and light dry leaves, and a slight sprinkling of snow scattered 
over all. In fact, the whole surroundings should be made to look as 
much as possible like what they were in their original state. Even after 
the utmost care has been taken, some animals can scarcely be enticed 
into a trap, and fox, the most cunning of all, is much more often caught 
by the use of poison. 
Two kinds of traps are commonly used—the steel 
Common trap and the deadfall. The former varies in size according 
Kinds of to the animal desired to be caught, those in general use 
Traps. being from No. 1 to No. 4 of the ordinary Newhouse 
pattern. No. 1 do well for mink or marten, and Nos. 3 
and 4 for“otter, beaver, lynx, fox, or wolves. Larger sizes are required 
for bear, but it is useless to set these till spring, as bears hybernate till 
then. Deadfalls can be made on the spot. They consist of a sort of 
house made of logs, and so arranged that when the animal passes in 
in order to get at the bait a heavy balanced log will be touched, and, 
falling, will break his neck or back. Numerous kinds of baits are used. 
Meat and fish—the “ higher ” the better—are good, and strong scents 
obtained from the secretions of the beaver or other animals are often 
made use of to attract. 
My first trail was ready towards the latter part of 
Attending October, and the two others were blazed and cleared and 
to Traps. the traps set in the following weeks. When traps are 
once carefully set they usually require but little care 
beyond removing any animals that may be caught; but after cither a 
heavy fall of snow, or after a thaw they require attention with as little 
delay as possible. When too deeply snowed under, traps are liable to 
become clogged and to refuse to spring, and where snow has been par- 
tially melted and then refrozen they are perfectly useless until the ice 
and hardened snow have been cleared away. It is often necessary to 
take them into camp to do this. Now comes the hardest work of the 
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trapper, and especially hard work for the dogs ; snowed up trails have 
to be reopened, snow drifts ploughed through, and the soft snow re- 
tramped down with the shoes. Then the traps have to be reset. 
In more favourable weather, an off-day can occasion- 
Hunting. ally be spared, and may be most agreeably occupied in 
hunting in order to procure a supply of fresh game. With 
a little luck, a moose or two can generally be got early in the winter, 
and the frozen meat, weighing from 300 lbs. to 500 lbs. per moose, will 
last well into the spring, chunks being sawed off and thawed out as 
required. Hares, grouse and ptarmigan abound; the latter are usually 
found in flocks in the upland valleys, and on the hillsides among the 
willow brush. Here, also, is the favourite abode of the foxes, who hunt 
and destroy the ptarmigan assiduously ; following the birds along the 
hillsides and across the open valleys for miles. . 
My winter’s work produced a fair catch of fur. Some 

The fourteen marten averaging about $7.50; eleven mink 

Catch. fetching some $3.50 a piece; three wolves at $6.50 each ; 

two otters, $18; one red fox, $3.50; two cross fox, $25 

each; one silver-grey fox, $175; and a few musk rats; in all, a little 
over $400—a very fair six months’ work for an amateur. 

Among the fur-bearing animals, marten, akin to the Russian sable, 
are, perhaps, one of the prettiest and nicest to handle; they bring a 
price varying from $3 to $15, according to size and darkness. Otter, 
when in good condition, have fine glossy fur, but, for their size, are not 
quite so valuable as marten. Perhaps the most beautiful of all—certainly 
the most difficult to catch—is the fox. The common red fox is not 
worth much, but the long, soft, sleek hair of the cross or the silver-grey 
varieties makes their skins command high prices, a really fine 
ep silver-grey, the so-called black fox, often fetching hundreds of 

ollars. 

On the whole, the winter climate is enjoyable and 
Climate. wonderfully healthful; with a little common-sense all 
hardships can be avoided. The air is clear, free from 
fog, bright, and extremely bracing, and the snow is so dry and powdery 
that except when the temperature nears the freezing point it does not 
wet. With good protection of hands and feet, ordinary rough tweed 
clothing is all that is requisite. If care has been taken to place the tent 
well in the shelter of the timber, it can be kept, with the aid of a good 
heater, at a temperature which for real comfort can be compared 
favourably with that of most English houses on cold windy days. Never 
travel. without axe and matches, as failure to procure fire might at any | 
moment mean death. Should one unavoidably get wet feet crossing 
slushy creeks or lakes when the glass is below zero, change, or light a 
fire, and dry at once. Always, if going away for any length of time, take 
dried fruit and vegetables, and gun and rifle to procure fresh food. 
Nothing but the most buoyant health and the keenest enjoyment will 
<< the reward of those who are not too timid to face the rigorous winter 

| these entrancing forests. 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB 
By Rosert Barr | 


“A perfect spot for the reflective Idler.’—Battle of the Strong. 


It is in accordance with the general fitness of things 

Sir that the chief artist of Canada should have drawn a picture 

Gilbert of Canada’s. most famous author for a magazine like 
Parker. Tue Ipier, which, since its introduction, has printed 
many Canadian stories and articles. The portrait of Sir 
Gilbert Parker, which appears in this number, by R. G. Mathews, of 
Montreal and London, will be welcomed by everyone who appreciates 
either literature or art. I can almost, but not quite, claim Sir Gilbert 
as one of that remarkable coterie of literary youths who aided in the 
establishment of Tue IpLER seventeen years ago. The first number 
of Ture IpieEr, and Parker’s first book of short stories, the volume which 
chronicles the doings of the fascinating Pierre, were published in: the 
same year, but at the time Tue IpLER was started I knew nothing of 
Parker, otherwise I should have gone to him as I did to Conan Doyle, | 
Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Anthony Hope, E. W. Hornung, Israel 
Zangwill, Eden Phillpotts, and other young men who I believed would 
become famous, pledging each of them to write for the forthcoming 
magazine at least six short stories. 

It was my intention to. produce a periodical of celebrities, and to 
catch my celebrities young, if I could, so that when they were old they 
would not depart from the magazine. In summoning together whatever 
strength I could for the new publication, I did not regard my own name 
as of any literary or commercial value. I was rather widely known 
throughout England and: America by the nom de guerre of “ Luke 
Sharp,” an appellation I had cribbed from the signboard of an under- 
taker’s shop, situated opposite Shaftesbury Hall, in Toronto. The 
idea of a real “ Luke Sharp,” which expressed liveliness, following the 
grim trade of undertaker, seemed to me somewhat odd, and so I adopted 
it. 

The newspaper “ Luke Sharp ” became associated with stories and 
articles more or less flippant and frivolous, and in the year 1891, I re- 
solved to sink it in the depths of the sea, and endeavour to do somc- 
thing different under my own name. So expert a judge of public opinion 
as C, Arthur Pearson told me later that he considered the scuttling of 
‘“‘ Luke Sharp ” as the greatest waste of opportunity he had ever known. 
I sacrificed the accumulation of years, and had to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder once more. Robert Barr, then, in ’90 and ’g1, endea- 
voured to get admittance for his work, such as it was, to the English 
and American’ magazines, and met*-with an, unanimous refusal. After 
two years of this, | determined to start a magazine of my own, but as 
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I had proved my name valueless, and as I would not pull up “ Luke 
Sharp ” from the depths of the sea, I resolved to find a colleague whose 
cognomen on the new magazine would ensure success from the beginning. 
It was not my intention to put my own name on the cover at all, but 
I expected to do a good deal of the work, having had a large experience 
in journalism on both sides of the ocean, and I hoped to obtain the 
co-operation of some man also experienced in newspaper routine, whose 
literary reputation was either already established, or reasonably certain 
speedily to become established. 

It seemed to me that the ideal person lived in three rooms on the 
second floor at the corner of Villiers Street and the Thames Embank- 
ment, a young journalist, whose book I had obtained in Venice a short 
time before, from a man who had landed at that port from India. I 
became acquainted with the author, and not only conceived a doddering 
admiration for his work, but held him personally in high esteem, so 
when the plans for the new magazine had taken shape in my mind, 
I went up the two flights of steep stairs and divulged them to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. He took to the idea at once, sat down with that prompt 
energy which characterizes him, and sketched out a cover for the maga- 
zine.. He thought we should not confine ourselves solely to humorous 
stories as I had intended, so his sketch represented a statue, the real 
face of which wore a tragic expression, while the mask which the statue 
held up grinned humorously at the public. 

Kipling at that time had been slightly overworking himself. On 
his desk he had carved with his pocket-knife the line which the galley- 
slave carved on his oar : 

‘““Oft was I weary when I toiled at thee.” 

He told me that as he worked late, a phantom of himself had formed 
the disquieting habit of sitting down opposite him at that desk of weari- 
ness, and this he regarded as a sign to knock off. 

Shortly after he took a trip on a P. & O. liner to Naples, called on 
the novelist, the late Marion Crawford, at-Sorrento, but didn’t find 
him. He finally wrote to me that the voyage had done him little good, 
so he decided not to add editorial work to his other duties; therefore, 
much to my regret, I was compelled to look round for someone else. 


I had in my possession at that time an article which 
Aipling Kipling wrote giving an account of his interview with 


and Mark Twain at Elmira, New York. The article was an 
Mark enthusiastic eulogy of “Tom Sawyer’s” creator. I was 
Twain. acquainted with Samuel L. Clemens, and although I did 


not know him then as well as I do now, I at least needed 

no introduction to him, so I sent a letter to America, inviting him to 
become editor of the new magazine. In his answer, Mark Twain did 
not say whether he would accept or not, but informed me that he was 
sailing for Europe on the French liner Gascoigne next week, inviting 
me to meet him at Havre. He was going on to Aix-les-Bains for a 

t, he wrote. It seemed hard luck that every person I wanted was 
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going in for the rest cure. However, I journeyed across to Havre, and 
enjoyed an excellent breakfast with Mark Twain on board the steam- 
ship, on whose deck afterwards I photographed him fifty-seven times, 
more or less, and a selection from this portrait gallery you will find in 
the first number of Tue IpiEr. 

Mark had had enough of editing to last him for the remainder of 
his life, he said, but if I were going to get out a new magazine he thought 
perhaps the serial he was writing, entitled “The American Claimant ” 
might shine forth during our first year. I secured it, and came back 
to London, rather discouraged in my quest for an editor. 

There were just two men in all London whom I interested in my 
project. One I secured as business manager, and the other as sub- 
editor. John Oxenham, who, later on, was to achieve such a notable 
position among the first rank of novelists, was, what most literary people 
are not, an excellent man of business. Under his competent manage- 
ment, the Detroit Free Press became a lucrative property. He and I, 
quite unknowing what we were doing, practically overturned the entire 
journalistic world of Great Britain, and the only person shrewd enough 
to see this was the late George Augustus Sala, to whom I posted the 
first number of the Detroit. Sala wrote to me that if this paper suc- 
ceeded, all the older kind of journals were doomed. Six months later, 
Sir George Newnes inaugurated Jit-Bits, and the avalanche was fairly 
started. From his office sprang Cyril Arthur Pearson, and from the 
employ of my friend, Mr. Iliffe, of Coventry, the first printer and share- 
holder of THe IpLER, came Alfred Harmsworth, probably the most 
successful newspaper man in the world. | 

For the Detroit Free Press, J had purchased the first novel of Mr. 
G. B. Burgin, who now has so many books to his credit. Mr. Burgin 
accepted the sub-editorship of the new magazine, and when he learned 
of my failure with Rudyard Kipling and Mark Twain, he suggested 
Jerome K. Jerome as the ideal editor. So one rainy evening he took 
me to Mr. Jerome’s flat in Chelsea, and introduced me. The third and 
last try proved a success. Jerome’s name was known all over the 
English-speaking world in connection with three of the most popular 
men of the day, not to mention their dog, or the boat either. 

As I have said, it was not my intention to have put my name on 
the magazine, but this was insisted on by Mr. Iliffe, and thus the periodical 
was presented to an expectant world. 

Jerome was guiltless of any previous experience in journalism, but 
he proved to be a born-editor. He had a very keen appreciation of 
talent in unknown men, and, being without an atom of literary jealousy, 
he was never so happy as when giving an unknown writer his oppor- 
tunity. He introduced to England the work of the late W. L. Alden, 
whom Mark Twain. always characterised as one of America’s greatest 
humorists. W. W Jacobs got vhis first word of praise from Jerome, 
while Anthony Hope, Israe] Zangwill, and many others received his 
enthusiastic valuation some time before the general public had accorded it. 

Tue Iprer, from that day to this, has published the most notable 
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contributions it could find in both fact and fiction, and has been, as one 
might put it, a book-producer, beginning with novels by Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain, and the gathering of facts such as appeared in the series 
‘““My First Book,” afterwards published by Chatto, to the present 
moment, when the most popular novel of the year, “‘ Septimus ” appeared 
in its pages, and that charming series of nature articles, ‘‘ An Idler in 
Arcady,” by Tickner Edwardes, both of which were issued by the foremost 
publisher of the world, Mr. John Murray. Between that day and this, 
practically every celebrity has been represented in the pages of THE 
IDLER. | | 
“My First Book” was suggested by J. M. Barrie in 
Two books so prosaic a literary locality as Victoria Station, when he, 
suggested Jerome K. Jerome, G. B. Burgin, and myself, were waiting 
by Barrie for a train which was to take us to Conan Doyle’s hospit- 
and able home, where the future baronet ‘ fed the brutes,” 
Parker. as the saying is. Through Mr. Barrie’s suggestion, THE 
_. [pier made a valuable contribution to the history of 
English literature, by inducing the world’s famous writers to record 
their early struggles. As many who wrote these articles are now dead, 
the future literary historian will welcome the records they wrote. Among 
those who gave us a section of autobiography were Sir Walter Besant, 
James Payn, Clark Russell, Grant Allen, Hall Caine, G. R. Sims, Rudyard 
Kipling, Conan Doyle, Miss Braddon, F. W. Robinson, Rider Haggard, 
Robert Buchanan, R. M. Ballantyne, Israel Zangwill, Morley Roberts, 
David Christie Murray, Bret Harte, and Marie Corelli. 

_A striking series of stories arose from a suggestion by Gilbert Parker, 
which brings me round to the man who is the cause of this train of re- 
miniscence in which I have indulged. It was E. W. Hornung who 
introduced me to Parker in the early days of Tue Ipter. If Sir Gilbert 
is not a Canadian, he came very close to being one. I believe he was 
born on a war-ship just off Quebec, and as a British ship is British soil, 
and as his father was a Captain in the British Army, I don’t know what 
would happen in law if Parker were compelled to establish legally his 
Canadian citizenship. 

It must have been in the summer of ’94 or ’95 that I paid my longest 
visit to Gilbert Parker, and qualified for writing an article which might 
have been entitled “ An Author at Work.” He was then engaged on 
“The Seats of the Mighty,” and I stood by him for a week without 
materially assisting in the progress of that work. 

I wonder what influence the scenery surrounding a novelist exerts 
upon the book he is writing. The place Parker had chosen in this case 
was Mablethorpe, then an exceedingly small village on the Lincoln- 
shire coast, without pier or casino, or niggers or any other brain-stimu- 
lants such as is furnished by more pretentious seaside resorts, but there 
were’ magnificent sands, almost as fine as those in Florida, where the 
motor races are run. This firm beach formed a delightful natural prom- 
enade, where two men with mutual interests might converse unjostled 
by even the smallest crowd. Yet the flat scenery could not have been more 
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different from the picturesque country he was describing—lordly Quebec, 
_the wilderness behind it, and the magnificent St. Lawrence River in front. 

It was while we walked the sands of Mablethorpe, towards midnight, 
in pitch darkness, that Parker suggested a series of stories under the 
general title, “‘ Tales of our Coast.”” They were to be written by men 
who could tell of the sea, and were to be illustrated by Brangwyn, as the 
man of all others who could do that sort of thing. We were to start 
off with Clark Russell, and finish with Rudyard Kipling. The late 
Harold Frederic contributed a most striking Irish sea-story, entitled 
“The Path of Murtogh.” I afterwards changed the order of this series, 
and put Parker’s gruesome story first, which was entitled “ There is 
Sorrow on the Sea.” The late Eric Mackay wrote his poem, “Sea 
Voices,” to introduce the series, and this also was illustrated by Frank 
Brangwyn. The third story, ‘The Roll Call of the Reef,” was by 
“Q.” Kipling’s story, “The Ship that Found Herself,” did not arrive 
in time, but appeared during the same year in the number of Tue IDLER 
for December, 1895. 

Whether or not it was in commemoration of my visit, Parker began 
his story thus : 

“‘ It was a year last April Fools’ Day I left you on the sands there 
at Mablethorpe, no more than a stone’s throw from the Book-in-Hand, 
swearing that you should never see or hear from me again. You re- 
member we saw the coastguards flash their lights here and there as they 
searched the sands for me, how one came tumbling down the bank 
calling ‘Who goes there!’ and when I said ‘A friend,’ he stumbled, 
and his light fell to the sands and went out, and in the darkness you 
and I stole away.” 

Vividly do I remember the coastguard at Mablethorpe on that 
particularly dark night, and he carried no light. All the world was 
silent, except for the gentle lapping of the summer wavelets. Parker 
was telling me an enthralling grim account of a tragedy which happened 
at that spot, and I was listening breathless as he approached the climax, 
when suddenly a hoarse voice cried : 

‘Good evening, gentlemen,” and I jumped almost into the middle 
of the North Sea. I thought the Germans were upon us, but it was 
merely a coastguardsman withcut a light, who, hearing us approach, 
stood rigidly still, and thus frightened us out of a year’s growth. 

I believe that the ‘‘ Book-in-Hand ” was the actual name of the 
tavern behind the dune where we both resided. If so, it was quite an 
appropriate pub in which to finish a novel. - 


Life is made up of the gay and the sombre, and this 
Two . truth is very effectually set out in the novels of Sir Gilbert 
Meetings ;, Parker, with their mixture of comedy and tragedy. I 
Sad and am reminded of two meetings with him after he had 

| Merry, arrived at the top of the tree. 
_: One lovely summer day I stood onthe Admiralty 
Pier at Dover waiting for the incoming Calais boat. Parker stepped off, 
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well-groomed as always, in spite of the fact that he was returning from. 


a longish journey, having been to see the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. 
He was cheerful and cordial as ever, aflush with manly health. We 
shook hands, and chatted for a few minutes about the play, then, finding 
I could not go up to London with him, he took his place in the train. 
I waited by the side of the steamer till all the passengers had disappeared, 
for I was there to meet the body of Stephen Crane, who, a few days 
before, had died at Badenweiler, in the Black Forest. Two friends of 
mine had come over in that boat, one on the deck, and one in the hold. 

On another occasion, I was en route from Western America to this 
country by way of Toronto and Montreal. I had sent my belongings 
on to the latter city, but stepped off to spend the night at Toronto, for 
- old sake’s sake, it being a former stamping ground of mine, while I was 
attaining what little education I possess. I learned that Gilbert Parker 
was in town, also on hig way to England, and so set out to find him, 
hoping we were going to cross on the same steamer. | | 

After dinner at my hotel, I was told that the novelist was at the 
Canada Club, so I set out for that luxurious resort, which is not to be 
confounded with Canadian Club applied to something else altogether. 
The hall porter told me that Gilbert Parker was within, and took my 
card to him; but he did not inform me that the members of the Club 


were giving Mr. Parker a farewell dinner, with that great Imperialist, . 


Colonel George T. Denison, in the chair. Colonel Denison and Parker 
came down to the hall together, and insisted that I should go up to the 
_ banqueting room; which I resolutely refused to do, giving the very 
valid excuse that I had been travelling all day from the west, and that 
my suit of evening clothes was at that moment journeying to, Montreal. 
Parker tried to shake my determination, but Colonel Denison wasted 
no time. He was, and probably is yet, chief police magistrate for the 
city of Toronto. He sent to the club’ house steps, the hall porter, who, 
at his command, blew an alarm on a whistle, which brought from 
the darkness two prompt and stalwart policemen. The Colonel. sat 
down at one of the hall desks, wrote a commitment order on club paper, 
gave it to one of the policemen, and said: “ Produce this man before 
me upstairsat once. Come along, Gilbert. Barr will join us directly.” 
I pleaded with and stormed at the policemen, endeavouring to 
show them that this was merely a joke, but an order of arrest signed by 
Colonel Denison is no joke in Toronto, as many a criminal before me 
has found out; so, amidst the cheers of the dines. all immaculately 
garbed, I, dusty and weather-worn, was haled in before Colonel Denison, 
and sentenced to drink a glass of champagne to the health of the guest 
of the evening. 7 
George Taylor Denison, Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel 
A of the Governor-General’s Bodyguard, is one of Canada’s 
Great most distinguished citizens. He is a specimen of those 
Imperialist. efficient men that Upper Canada College has turned out, 
and Upper Canada College is the only educational institu- 


tion in all America that may be compared to such schools as Winchester _ 
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Eton, Harrow, and?Rugby. Colonel Denison is LL.B: of the University 
of Toronto, has been connected for more than forty years with Canada’s 
Army (his father was a colonel), saw active service when the Fenians 
crossed the Niagara River, and also during the North-West rebellion, 
where the enterprising City of Winnipeg now stands. For these en- 
counters he has received medals and clasps. 

It would. be a little difficult to explain Colonel Denison to one of 
our luke-warm Englishmen, who, as Gilbert says, favours every country 
but his own. Denison may be termed a passionate imperialist, and. 
this is partly accounted for by the fact that his forebears were what are 
called United Empire Loyalists—that is, British citizens who, rather 
than live under the Stars and Stripes, after the successful American 
Revolution, abandoned all their property and journeyed north into 
Canada, where the British flag waved, and where it still waves, thanks 
to the intense loyalty of people like the Denison family. Colonel Denison 
was born in Toronto, grew up there, has remained there ever since, and 
could not be convinced that a more delectable place of residence exists 
in the world. 

It must not be supposed that all Canada is as loyal to the British 
connection as is Colonel Denison. England herself sees to that, and 
thirty-eight years ago made a present to Canada of a man of genius 
who is the exact opposite to Colonel Denison. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in Oxford, has resided in Toronto 
for thirty-eight years, and whenever anything is to be said against the 
British connection, or in. favour of England’s enemies, Goldwin Smith 
may be depended upon to say it in delightful diction that charms all 
listeners. The Oxford professor presented his extensive historical 
library to Cornell University in the United States, and he would long 
ago have presented Canada to the United States if he had had the 

ower. 

; When I was at cheek in Toronto, I attended lectures by Goldwin 
Smith, and was fascinated by this eminent man’s amazing historical 
knowledge and wonderful powers of description. I remember one dis- 
course in which he proved that the bow-and-arrow was a more effective 
engine of death than the modern rifle. I do not know whether this is 
true or not. It seems rather incredible, but Goldwin Smith demon- 
strated at least to his own satisfaction that, comparing bolt with bullet, 
the latter was the least potent. 

Goldwin Smith would doubtless like to see Britain reduced to the 
bow-and-arrow stage of conflict, while Colonel Denison, realising that 
we live in an age of repeating rifles, would endeavour to arm himself 
and his men with the very best obtainable. 

The history of Canada for the past thirty years has been largely a 
conflict between these two men, and I, for one, am delighted to, think. 
that Colonel Denison has been victorious all along the line. It has been 
a contest between the study and the field; between the theorist and 
the practical man; between the philanthropic philosopher who would 
wipe away national lines, and see universal brotherly love prevail, and 
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the military officer who would like the other nationalities to 
show some signs of brotherly love before he allows his sword to become 
blunt. | 

Goldwin Smith has written many books. Colonel Denison is the 
author of a few. The latter’s treatise on cavalry practice was awarded 
the first prize by the Czar of Russia. His “ Soldiering in Canada ”’ 
gives a vivid account of the young Dominion’s struggles in the field, to 
maintain its authority when that authority was questioned by veterans 
of the American Civil War under the guise of Fenians, or by half-breeds 
and Indians in the North-West—enemies who, at least, were brave enough 
to come out in the open well armed. 


Colonel Denison’s latest book has just been issued by 

“ The Macmillan and Co., a publishing house celebrated for the 
Struggle for excellence of the books it produces. This volume is en- 
Imperial titled “ The Struggle for Imperial Unity,” and it is a 
Unity.” record of a much more subtle conflict than that with 


An either Fenians or half-breeds. The movement which 
Astounding Colonel Denison and his colleagues fought and defeated 
Letter. was ostensibly for Canadian independence, but underneath 


this was the determination to bring about annexation with 
the United States, and it was with this object that wealthy men in New 
York subscribed large amounts. An amazing facsimile letter is given 
in this book, which was written by the Honourable Honoré Mercier, 
who at one time held the exalted office of Premier of Quebec. This 
letter was sent to Charles A. Dana, Editor of the New York Sun, the 
most bitterly anti-British paper in the United States. Mercier gives 
an account of what he had been doing in “‘ our common cause,” as he 
terms it, and then we have the astounding fact of the Premier of a British 
province applying to the editor of a New York paper for money, to be 
sent him secretly,.that he may the better carry on his plot against the 
British Empire. Here are his words : 

‘“* Allow me to bring your attention to my state of poverty, and 
to ask you if our New York friends could not come to my rescue, in order 
that I might continue the work, by providing me with at least my tra- 
velling expenses. | 

‘“*P.S.—I would advise you to seal and register every letter you 
will send me.” 

Colonel Denison’s life has been devoted to fighting in the field men 
like General O’Neill, who commanded the Fenian force, and Louis Riel, 
who twice rebelled against the Dominion, and finally was hanged, and 
to the even more important contest with leaders of such differing calibre 
as Professor Goldwin Smith and the Honourable (?) Honoré Mercier, 
in which latter struggle his weapon was publicity, through eloquent 
speeches and trenchant articles. 

It is little wonder that so stout-hearted a man as the late Lord Salis- 
bury held Colonel Denison in admiration and esteem. 
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TSS 
wa ~~, Illustrated by 
AN ie ae Miss G. Shortridge 
| HE trite phrase gripped her 
a little imagination and ex- 
nen cited her with a strong 
personal interest. It would bea 
Y way out of the dreary drudgery 
_ atl ‘ 


a of domestic service, an alter- 
(AA native to the usual round of visits “ in | 
\ answer to your advertisement, m’m,’ 
SSpratainse— and the inevitable cross-examination ; : 

it would be something different from 
everything else, and most different from her life hitherto; some- 
thing speculative, something ep AnES and wonderful. ‘‘ With a view 
to matrimony.” 

In a sudden movement de turned on her side as she lay hale dressed 
upon her bed, and raised herself on one plump elbow ; and her thought- 
ful, deep-set eyes shot out past the square of looking-glass, which, 
propped up against her tin hat-box on the chest-of-drawers before 
the little window, darkened the depressing room, out across the dusty 
house-tops towards the brazen July sun: and her fancy flight from 
the fermenting city to the silent greenlands bathed in clear, ripening 
sunlight. Having little imagination, her fancy took her only to the 
spots where she had been, and memory played upon her heart-strings 
- the music of her youthful dreams. ... 

The heat of the low-pitched room, with its slanting ceiling, together 
with something heavy rising in her bosom, stifled her, and drawing a 
laboured breath she raised herself and dropped her legs over the side 
of the bed, leaning back with her naked arms supporting hei aoe ae 
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eyes fixed upon an ugly rend in the strip of striped hemp carpet under 
her feet. But in her fancy she was sitting on a mossy bank which 
the evening dew had wetted and induced to exhale its fragrant breath, 
with a half-cleared hayfield stretching out before her in a gentle arch, 
so that its line stood clear against the amazing sunset in the sky—a 
sunset which began in blood-red slashed with yellow beams and involved 
all the tints of a prism till it spread imperceptibly into the star-lit blue 
of the vast, mysterious space. And she was listening to the beating 
of her heart and feeling upon the back of her hand the hot breath of 
the hatless boy who had flung himself down in angry silence beside 
her... . “ With a view to matrimony.” 


She raised herself slowly, limply, and strolling two leisurely paces. 


to the chest-of-drawers, stood before the looking-glass and began to 
unplait her thick, ruddy hair mechanically. It fell about her bare 
neck and arms in a light cloud, and when she shook her head to throw 
it free, she ran a comb through it and smiled in a frightened sort of 
way at her reflection. . 

Suddenly, impulsively, she laid aside the comb, and leaning over 
the end of the bedside, reached the newspaper she had been reading ; 
and resting her forearms upon the bedrail she held the paper in both 
hands and read the advertisement which had wrenched from her mind 
her intention to apply fora place as cook. 

“Widower (40) living in the country, good wages, desires a com- 
panion-housekeeper (between 20 and 30). Domestic servant preferred. 
With a view to matrimony. Box 371, Herald Office, Fleet Street, E.C.”’ 

With an indrawn breath she allowed the paper to fall from her 
grasp on to the bed, and turning back to the chest-of-drawers, began 
combing her hair again, mechanically. 

“With a view to matrimony.” .... 

‘¢ J’ll answer it,” she murmured, determinedly. “I’m not obliged 
to go, an’ I’m not obliged to marry him. I’m fair sick of the smell of 
London an’ service. I’ll answer it.” 

 d * + & * + 


She stopped at the half-open gate with a nervous air, and looking 


round the shoulder of the low, quickthorn hedge, met the inquiring — 


eyes of a seven-year-old tatterdemalion whom she had surprised in the 
act of hacking idly at the door-lintel of what she took to be the coal- 
shed, with a two-pound axe. His rough, dust-coloured hair set off a 
sharp-featured face that wore a look of villainous insolence. His 
rusty-black boots were unlaced, his breeches were suspended about 
his skinny legs by a pair of braces which rumpled up a pink flannelette 
shirt by many a size too large for him; and one of his black stcckings 
hung round his ankle. 

She was tired after her mile walk from the station in the hot sun- 
light, and her hat-box was heavy and dragging on her arm painfully. 
She stood the hat-box down and glanced over her shoulder wonderingly, 
as if she thought that the ugly, red-brick chapel which stood almost 
opposite Toames’ cottage might have disappeared since she turned 
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her back on it; in which case it would not be Toames’ cottage she 
stood before or Toames’ son who stared at her, But the chapel] was 
still there, set back a few yards from the grass-margined road and 
beyond its half-acre or so of grave-land; and with a dull sensation of 
disillusionment she looked again at the two-windowed face of the white- 
washed cottage, with its steep and beautiful old tiled roof and its 
square and smoke-stained chimney. 

“This Mr. Toames’ cot- 
tage?” she faltered, looking 
at the boy. 

He dropped the axe, and 
pulling up his stocking, an- 
swered something she could not 
hear. 

“Ts it?” she inquired. 

**Didn’t I say so onct ?”’ 
he demanded, sharply, and 
came a step down the short 
path towards her. “ You’re 
the woman wot’s comin’ to live 
with father, eh? ” 

She paled slightly, and a 
strong look of resentment 
quickened her eyes. It was 
literally true, and beyond 
argument, but it angered her 
that the unwashed urchin 
should so spontaneously have 
breathed the suggestive phrase. 
She had come prepared to 
mother the youngsters, and de- 
termined to start with them 
with winning kindness, to 
which end she had brought 
them each a toy and sweets. 
But his innuendo, though 
uttered perhaps in innocence, 
swept away her resolution. 

“Tm the woman that’s “* € GARN,’ HE SAID WITH CONTEMPTUOUS 
coming to look after you two INDIFFERENCE.” | 
boys an’ give you a real good spanking when I think proper,” 
she retorted warmly. “Put that chopper back where you foun’ it, an’ 
don’t let me see you with it again, so now!” 

“ Shan’t!” he said, stubbornly. 

She bit her lip, raised her pale eyebrows and glanced down at her 
hat-box reflectively. 

‘* D’you hear what I say ?” she inquired softly, “‘ or shall I teach 
you now?” 
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“‘Gar’n,” he said, with contemptuous indifference, and kicked a 
loose stone towards her. 

The figure of another boy, a couple of years younger than the 
first, attracted her attention by gliding forward from behind the coal- 
=.. shed. He was cleaner, tidier and altogether more prepos- 
‘> || sessing than his brother, and looked at her bashfully, doubt- 
Kea jay, sucking the knuckles of his right fist. 


4. “*Where’s your father ? ” she inquired of him loudly, 
=} in a bright voice. 

“ Qut—’e’s out,” interposed the first boy. 

Hl , ““Where’s your father, dearie?” she asked again of 
~ ~ the smaller urchin. 

‘“‘Qut,” he mouthed in a whisper. 

‘There y’are!”’ exclaimed his brother triumphantly. 

* An’ mother’s in the charple-yard,”’ added the smaller boy louder 
and mechanically. 

“‘T know, dearie,” she said, her heart softening ; and picking up 
her hat-box, she pushed through the gate. ‘‘That’s why I’ve come 
to look after you, an’ be kind to you when you’re good. Is yourname 
Charley ?” 

““ Yes,’ answered his elder brother for him, ‘‘ an’ ’e bin pullin’ 
up the pertaters. Father’ll Charley ’im w’en ’e comes ’ome, an’ serve 
"1m right.” 

“You liar!” screamed Charley in a sudden paroxysm of anger 
and fear. ‘‘ You did it, you did it!” 

““°Ere ’e comes, too! You'd better look out, Charley.” 

The woman threw a backward glance along the road and a feeling 
of oppression seized her as she caught sight of the tall, loose-limbed 
Thomas Toames striding down the road with a hayrake over 
his shoulder. He did not look quite the same man who had met 
her by appointment at Billshurst Station and talked over the 
matter of her coming; in the place of his Sunday black he wore a red 
shirt, white corduroy trousers, and a faded blue cap. His open shirt- 
front and turned back sleeves disclosed a scraggy neck and arms, tanned 
to a nut-brown. His face was long and narrow, his dark eyes deep- 
set and wolfish, his thick moustache too short to hide his 
loose underlip or his big yellow teeth, while a bushy growth = 
of hair down either jaw gave to his whole countenance a X 
look of sanctimoniousness. 

As she watched him swinging down the road towards 
her, his eyes were fixed on her face, she took a side step as 
if to avoid him, and was frightened as the trite phrase 
swept across her mind: ‘“ With a view to matrimony.” 

Yet the next moment she turned round to the gate, and 
raising her head, stood waiting the man with a smile of welcome. 
She had come to please. 

But no smile brightened the man’s face; indeed he seemed to 

scowl as he drew nearer, and not until he had jerked the rake from 
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his shoulder andlaid his hand upon the gate, did he greet her by sound 
OF sign. ee 
‘You said the fourteenth,” he asserted, and paused with the gate 
between them. 

The words, yet not so much his words as his manner, struck the 


‘“sTOOD AWAITING THE MAN WITH A SMILE OF WELCOME,” 


smile from her face, and she started. ‘‘ But—Well, isn’t it the four- 
te’nth ? ” she faltered. 

“Is it?” he inquired, with a wry smile, “I don’t know—I tho’t 
the fourte’nth was a Thursd’y—t’morrer.” 

**No,’”’ she murmured, dully, “‘ no—to-day.” 
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“Mebbe. ’Tall vents, y’ve got ’ere, an’ if the place is not as 
shipshape as I’d ’ave ’ad t’morrer, y’re welcome, Miss Shenley. I’ve 
bin ’syin’‘to te a farmer neighbour.” 

Dame He pushed his way through the gate, and leant the 

e ) rake up against the hedge. 

j “Ym sorry if Pve put you out,” she apologised, 
Vue Fugit the fingers of her two hands together in 
; a her painful embarrassment and doubt as to what she 
, # should do, “but to-day’s the fourte’nth right enough, 
for I read the date upon my railway ticket.” 

“Oh, y’ain’t putting me out!” hé returned, with a 
short laugh. Then his roving eye detected something, a 
gap, perhaps, in the green sea of potatoe-haulms which covered his 
quarter of an acre of garden, which betrayed the mischief of his sons. 
His face flushed angrily, and taking an impulsive step toward the two 
boys, who stood aloof waiting and watching for that very movement 
of his, he uttered a sound like a growl. 

*W’ich o’ you two pons devil’s bin at them taters aga’n? ”’ 
he demanded. 

Before the words were out of his mouth the boys had disappeared 
round the corner of the coalshed, Charley screaming quickly in antici- 
pation of the wrath which would pursue him and make his Hight worse 
than pain. 

“Charley! Tom! ’Ere now this instant!” cried Toames, and 
brushed past Miss Shenley. 

She shot out her arms quickly and clutched him by the sleeve 

“No !—don’t ! don’t!” she exclaimed, “ don’t whip | them. It 
shan’t happen again, Mr. Toames, it shan’t happen again.’ 

‘It’s all that little devil, Charley,” he stammered, surrendering. 

“TI don’t believe it!” she declared warmly. 

“°E’s bred f’r mischief ! ” 

‘* Then Tom has bred it in him,” she ee ** But whoever it 
was, let them go; it shan’t happen again—w’ile I’m here.” 

** Let ’em go then,” he agreed, and laughed roughly to pass off 
his outburst of ill-humour. ‘ But I’m proud o’ that crop.” He picked 
up her hat-box, and moved to the cottage door. ‘‘Come in, Miss 
Shenley,” he invited with rough courtesy, ‘‘ come in.” 

And that was how Kate Shenley entered the home of Thomas 
Toames “‘ with a view to matrimony.” 

* * * * 
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He had told her that she could have the front bed- 
room and he’d have the boys in the back with him. But 
she had taken Charley into the front-room with her, as 
of all the strange features of her strange situation Charley / 
seemed the least unfamiliar. And she knelt now at the‘ 
open window, waiting to see Toames come down the road 
from the inn, whose lights she could distinguish across the undulating 
field that lay on the right of the chapel. For she had sent Toames 
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to the inn to spend the evening, so that she could get the untidy par- 
lour and the dirty kitchen set to rights ; and now that she had done her 
best, though not so much to please Toames as to satisfy herself, she 
watched for him to come home, steady and quietly or 
shuffiingly and boisterously. He was in a sense on trial. 

The moon was up in the south behind the cottage 
and spread its cool, white light into the deepening dusk 
of the summer night. The light seemed to lay thick 
in places and leave other spots untouched, yet not in-™ 
shadow. It picked out the white railings of the chapel- 
yard and the white gate of the manse, immediately upon 
which Kate looked from the open window ; it lay on broad 
leaves, such as summer-cabbages, yet left the hedges dark to the dusk. 

To the right and to the left the smooth road wound and rose, and 
Kate could see dimly a few cottages set back from it and upon the breast 
of the low sweeping hill on her right ; while on her left, beyond an undu- 
lating meadow, which the road bordered, and a field of oats, the faint 
whispering of which she could hear, the moonlight showed her a broken 
row of shops and cottages, composing the village street. 

She was a stranger in a strange land, but the breath of the night 
was glorious, and filled her with a sense of passive ecstacy. And she 
was free. Yet she was not unmindful of the dangers that beset her 
as a stranger in a strange land, and somehow she felt comforted by the 
yellow light which shone from one of the four windows of the square- 
built manse opposite. There was a refuge if a refuge she might need. 
It seemed vaguely possible to her that she might; she had detected a 
look in Toames’ eyes which she had seen in the eyes of a master who 
had been given to fits of intemperance. It was because she detected 
this look in Toames, and recognised it, that she was watching to see 
him come home. 

She leant her arms upon the window ledge and laying her cheek 
upon them, looked across the field towards the lighted inn. 

Now and again a door opened and a figure passed in or out. 

Across the road, somewhere at the back of the manse garden, ducklings 
were squeaking and quacking inconstantly, fretted, perhaps, by the 
barking of a dog, or the distant hooting of an owl. 

Her thoughts went back to just such a night eight or nine summers 
past, when she was a slim, country girl, and had a home 
and a father and a mother, and there was a gaunt, bright- 
eyed young man to rise up suddenly before her in all sorts 

of places at all times of day, so that she grew accustomed 
) & 25s to expecting him to appear from behind the stacks 

¥ \Z or barns as she passed, or to toss a handful of hedge- 
: _ berries at her from some hiding as she meandered along 
the lanes. In her mind she heard the echo of the blatant music of 
the roundabouts at the village fair to which he had taken her that night 
which was so like this, and could see the glare of the naphtha-lamps 
beyond the shoulder of the hill. She moved her hips restlessly as she 
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recollected how he had slipped his arm round her waist and she had 
drawn away because—because she was a fool and did not know how 
easily a lover may be lost, and how long the years seem afterwards. . . . 

A beam of light flashed in her eyes as the door of the inn-tap-room 
was opened. She saw a man come out into the night and close the 
door after him, and she raised her head and watched critically as he 
came round the bend of the road and down the incline. When she 
recognised it was Toames, she leant further out of the window so that 
he might see her and speak ; even though his gait was firm and steady, 
his voice might betray a weakness. 

As he reached the garden, he seemed to catch sight of her white 
blouse out of the tail of his eye, for he looked up quickly. 

“Not abed ? Well, I never!” he said ina clear voice. ‘“ Lov’ly 
dewy night!” 

“Yes,” she murmured, “ lovely—lovely.” 

He entered and passed round the side of the cottage, and presently 
she heard him open the washhouse door, close it again, climb the ladder- 
like staircase and go to his own room. Then she closed the window 
quietly, pulled the little blind, lit the candle and began to unhook her 
blouse. 

The floor sank a little, springily, as she crossed the room to hang 
her garments on a nail in the door, and stopping, she looked down at 
it apprehensively. Her glance embraced the half-naked form of Charlie, 
who lay on a mattress on the floor, and a mark like a bruise on his thigh 
excited her wonderment. 

She went and stooped over him and exposed more of his little leg. 
There was another bruise just across the hip, the mark of a heavy stick, 
unmistakably. | 

“It shan’t happen again—w’ile I’m here,” she muttered, and 
picking the boy up in her plump arms, she put him in her bed. 

* * x * * 


Kate had been at Toames’ a fortnight-when she began to realise 
that she was sinking into a sort of matrimonial bog. So far she had 
stepped without appreciating the significance and importance of her 
steps, except those first which had brought her to his door experi- 
mentally with a vague view to matrimony; so far she had done her 
best for Toames and Toames’ sons, and made the best of her position 
in his home, feeling that she was free—free to stay, free to leave. 

But she was not free now. She was indeed bound hand and foot 
before Thomas Toames, to be taken or spurned, and although she was 
only just beginning to realise the fact, she was already afraid that he 
might send her away. Understanding was born to her in this way: 

She was hanging out a line of washing she had done, when she 
heard the gate click, and a footstep on the bricked path leading to the 
cottage door. The boys were at school, and Toames was over at 
Aldwick, so she realised with an odd feeling of embarrassment that it 
was a stranger who had come. 

Brushing down her sleeves and drawing a wayward strand of her 
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ruddy hair into place, she hurried into the cottage through the wash- 
house just as a gentle rapping sounded at the door. The character of 
the rapping made her feel a little apprehensive, and her face was more 
than usually pale and her eyes more than ordinately bright when she 
opened the door and encountered the dwelling gaze of a tall, rather 
slim, middle-aged man in semi-clerical garb and a dark grey Homburg 
hat. His oval face was clean-shaven, and the brown hair about his 
temples rather thin. A genial smile broadened a peculiarly small 
mouth, and the eyes that dwelt upon her inquiringly were dark, and 
small, and had a humorous twinkle. 

““ How do you do ? ” he said in a soft, refined voice. ‘I was pass- 
ing, and thought I should like to make your acquaintance. I meant 
to come yesterday, but had to go——” 

“Will you come in, please, sir?” she murmured, drawing back. 

“Thank you, if I’m not disturbing you. I oughtn’t, perhaps, 
to call in the morning? Toames’ potatoes look very well! That 
shower yesterday—was very welcome.” 

“Yessir; a shower was wanted badly. Would you please sit 
down ?” said Kate, and drew a chair forward towards the open door. 

‘“‘] saw you and the two boys in church Sunday—thank you— 
Sunday evening. I should have liked to have seen Toames there, too, but 
perhaps I shall see him there yet.” He crossed his long legs, encased 
in dark grey breeches and black blocked gaiters, and held his hat upon 
his knee. “And how do you like this quiet country life, Mrs.—Miss ?” 
He,was too frank to stumble out of his error, and apologised with a 
bright smile. “I beg your pardon; I haven’t heard your name or 
whether you are a widow or a single woman.” 

“¢ Single, sir,” answered Kate, sitting on the edge of the rickety 
sofa under the window in an uncomfortable attitude of respect. 

‘¢ Ah, well,” he murmured, his dark little eyes ‘almost disappearing 
behind his smile, “ I understand—I suppose that defect is soon to be 
remedied ?”? Then, before she could quite grasp his meaning, he 
suddenly became grave. ‘And, if I may say so—if f may advise you— 
the sooner the better.” 

She looked at him startled, and seeing he had stirred her mind to 
painful activity, he smiled kindly at her again, with his head slightly 
tilted on one side. But there was still a note of gravity in his voice 
when he spoke. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,—don’t think I want to interfere with 
your private affairs, or to hurry you on to so serious a step as marriage 
with a—comparative stranger; but perhaps you don’t know what 
gossip—what scandal goes on in a village like this; it’s shocking.” 
He paused and picked at the silk-bow of his hat with his finger nails. 
“ People must talk, and living in the country year in and out, rarely 
reading a paper, more rarely reading a book, they seize upon an event 
like your coming to the village, and without meaning—many of them 
—to say uncharitable things, things that would wound—and, you 
know, your position here is—a false one. You see that, I’m sure. So 
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that, without rashness or indelicate haste, but duly considering the 
prospect from all points of view——” He stopped, his low, gentle 
voice having dropped almost into a whisper, dying into the silence ; 
and he concluded with a winning, kindly smile. 

She did not misunderstand him ; he was telling her that her position 
was an impossible one. She did not believe him—then—because it 
amounted to her being in service without wages, but with a view to 
matrimony, and she did not know why others should not regard it so. 
But when he had gone, she __ 
remembered with a sense 
of shock what the boy Tom . | | 
had said to her as she stood : 
at the gate inquiring for his 
father. And she began to 
open her eyes to the fact 
that she was not free—net 
free tostay because Toames 
might wish her to leave, 
nor free to leave because 
she had lost her character, 
and a woman—particularly 
a domestic servant—with- 
out a character is a straw 
upon the Tide of Time. 
She was not free, but re- 
liant upon Toames for her 
respectability. 

She recalled then and 
later, and her cheeks burned 
fiercer each time the recol- 
lection stirred in_ her 
troubled mind, the curious, 
critical looks which greeted 
her when she went to the 
village shop, the off-hand, 
familiar manner of the man 
who did the bread-round, 
and the supercilious smirks 
with which her female a 4 
neighbours recognised her “ proprinc sTONES UPON IT ASHESPRAWLED ON THE TABLE.” 
in passing. Her ruddy hair 
was against her; even her laughter as she swelled her bosom gladly 
with the sweet air of the garden and the fields had probably been heard 
and counted against her; and her humble blouses, too, no doubt. 
In her false position everything appertaining to her had the stamp of 
falseness, flagrancy and shamefulness. 

Her comprehension of her position filled her with a passionate 
resentment. At first she resolved to defy the circumstance that had 
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encompassed her, and leave the village ostentatiously, in such a way 
that it would be seen and understood that she was leaving voluntarily. 
But beyond her immediate view stretched a limitless sea of doubt, 
which offered her nothing, bore her no promise. Because she might 
turn any way there was nowhere to turn; because she might make a 
living anyhow, she had no means to earn her bread—now. It was 
all vague, undefined, inconceivable. And she had no character. 

She was, however, destined to pass through many a_ phase 
of doubt before she arrived at an absolute decision, and days came 
and went, and she sank deeper into the morass of circumstances— 
maginary, if not real; influential, if not actual—from which only 
Toames could save her. When at length she had arrived at the unalter- 
able conclusion that she must marry Toames, he mentioned, without 
hint or leading, but as if he had read her mind, the very subject. 

v He was standing beside her, lighting his pipe, to do which he had 
paused in the work of grubbing potatoes; and she was brushing the 
dust and tears away from the fat cheeks of Charley, who had come a 
cropper off the chapel gate, when he put it to her bluntly. 

“‘ Tf I were to ’and in nottis of ther bands this ev’ning they could 
be called on Sunday,” he said, as one might have said, “‘ If a brick and 
a half weighs seven pounds and half a brick,”’ etc. 

“Yes,”’ she replied indifferently, yet turning away to hide the 
pallor which had overspread her freckled face, “ p’raps you’d better,” 
and went into the cottage. 

And the news was all over the village after Matins the following 
Sunday. “I should ’ope so, too, I’m sure, in a respectable village, 
indeed!” ‘ Bless y’r, I knew ’ow it would go d’rec’ly I clap eyes on 
‘er, artful ’ussy!” ‘‘ No man ever got away from a red-’aired woman 
yet.” ‘* Well, p’raps it’s Jus’ as well: she’ll look arter the boys, little 
varmints, an’ ’elp to keep ’im sober.”” Of such charitable nature were 
the comments. But Kate heard none of them, and she tried to carry 
her head proudly, even though she suspected what was being said. 

Toames’ first kiss was something Kate never forgot. 

She was in the wash-house scraping potatoes for the mid-day 
meal—it was the Sunday of the second calling of the banns,—when 
Toames came in with a handful of young carrots. | 

“?Ow’s that?” he exclaimed, by way of inviting comment. 

‘Very nice,” she returned, absently. ‘‘ Put them down.” 

He reached behind her to deposit them on a shelf on her right 
hand, and his beery breath struck on her senses at the same instant as 
his hot, loose lips kissed the back of her neck. 

Her hands dropped into the potato water, and she drooped forward. 

From that moment, the sight of Toames, and the sound of his 
voice or footstep aroused in her a dull feeling of antagonism; from 
that moment nothing seemed so impossible as the certainty that she 
was going to marry him. , 

This feeling of antagonism towards him grew at such a pace that 
when, a few days later, he came home unsteadily, with his face brimming 
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over with beery smiles, and a beery huskiness in his voice, she felt no 
anger nor alarm nor disgust, and took no notice; but she kept at a 
distance from him lest he should touch her, for he had developed a 
habit of plucking at her sleeves or apron as she passed 
him, since that Sunday he had kissed her. 

It was on the Saturday before the banns were to be 
called for the last time that Kate went into the market- 
town of Coalbrook to lay out the five pounds she had 
drawn from her little hoard in the savings bank on 
things for herself and the home, for the marriage was 

pide itranged for the following Wednesday. She would not 
a have been human if she had felt no pleasure in her busi- 
ness. Five pounds! Indeed, she could almost forget the purpose of 
it. Five pounds to spend, with no definite idea what she should buy ! 
She would have forgotten everything else, perhaps—absolutely forgotten, 
if she had not at the last moment decided to take Charley with her. 
She and he were the only two passengers in the carrier-cart, by which 
they travelled for the sake of the novel experience, and because it saved 
the walk to the station. 

They alighted at the top of the hill and walked up the broad High 
Street hand in hand, Charley delaying her at the toy-shops and con- 
fectioners’, and she delaying him at the drapery, millinery and hardware 
shops. At the junction of High Street and Bank Street, they were 
held up under the shelter of a stationer’s sunblind by a sharp thunder 
shower. 

She stood looking down the slope of Bank Street towards the cattle- 
market abstracted, with Charley beside her, watching with dull interest 
a stream of gathered raindrops pouring from the edge of the sunblind, 
when a hooting motor-car rushed past. It broke the continuity of her 
thoughts, and she watched it speed along until it was abreast of a side- 
street, when suddenly it swerved to the right to avoid running into a 
horse .and trap which incontinently appeared in its course from the 
side-street. 

The collision was nicely avoided, and as the motor car swiftly 
disappeared, Kate turned her attention to the horse and trap as they 
bowled along towards her. And she became dully conscious that the 
mackintoshed, bearded man who drove in it alone revived a familiar 
thought in her mind, a familiar but vague and unidenti- 
fiable thought. 

She watched the conveyance, abstractedly, turn down 
Bank Street, sweep round a corner, and vanish. 

“It’s stopped now,” said a strange voice behind her, 
and the little crowd around melted away and leit her 
standing there, still staring down Bank Street. 

“It’s stopped now,” said Charley, kicking his heels SS~y’; 
together restlessly. — 

‘Su it has,” she answered faintly, and, abandoning ‘the attempt 
to give tangible form to the thought the mackintoshed man had revived 
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in her mind, she crossed the road and began to meander down towards 
the cattle market. 7 

She stopped at a double-fronted drapers’-shop and fingered the 
zephyrs and flannelettes arranged in the doorway. On the whole they 
were a penny cheaper than those she had seen in High Street, and she 
wondered if they were quite as good. 

She turned away, pawing the air blindly for Charley’s hand, with- 
out having decided the point, and, going on, saw the mackintoshed man 
striding towards her. But he was without his mackintosh now, and 
Kate noticed a black band on the left sleeve of his grey jacket. 

He was a tall man, loose-limbed, rather gaunt, with a long, quick 
stride and an air of great alertness. As he came abreast of her, and 
she drew Charley aside to allow him to pass, he looked at her. 

When he had passed, she stopped, and turning towards a grocer’s 
window, looked after him out of the tail of her eye. She saw he had 
stopped before a fishmonger’s and was looking her way, considering ; 
and she moved on, down towards the market. 7 

Presently she saw the man striding down the opposite pavement, 
looking neither to the right nor left. She watched him. When he 
had got some way ahead, he crossed the road and came up the street, 
so that he would meet her. 

She stopped then, for she knew him; she remembered, and a 
horrible feeling of sickness and weakness seized her. She made a feeble 
movement to draw Charley into a boot-shop, but lacked the strength, 
and waited, staring about her wildly, while the man came on. She 
felt his eyes bent on her searchingly; she almost thought she felt the 
change that came into them when he realised he was not mistaken. 

“* Kate—Kate Shenley that was,—surely! Well I never.” 

Her fingers tightened round the flabby little hand in hers con- 
vulsively, and with an effort she threw a glance into the man’s face. 

“‘ Well, I never,” she muttered stupidly, and turned her eyes at a 
passing barrow-load of bananas. 

‘‘What in the name of wonder brings you into this part of the 
world ?” he inquired gravely, and looked at. Charley’s face, then back 
at hers, calculatingly. ‘‘ One of yours?” he added, crisply, glancing 
at Charley again. 

“‘ No,—oh, no,” she murmured, and looked down at the boy with 
a stark smile. 

There was a pause. 

“‘What’re you doing this way, Mr. Howland ?” she inquired. 

‘‘Me ?—oh, farming. Bin down this way seven or eight years 
now. Was over at Oakleighton until couple of years back. Had about 
seventy acres down there. Then my wife died.” He cocked one eye- 
brow, and, looking down at his boots, rocked himself on his heels. 
‘“‘ Very sad,” he said regretfully. ‘“ And I’ve been at Osted ever since,” 
he concluded brightly. ‘“ Bigger place. Doing well as. could be 
expected. J’m all right.” 

“ I’m glad of that,” she returned, and stared at his gold watch-chain. 
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Then something waking within her made her look up and smile shyly 
at him, saying, “ Fancy you remembering me!” 

““ Yes,” he murmured vaguely, and locked along his shoulder at a 
small bunch of shorthorn steers as they passed. “I thought I knew 
you, but wasn’t sure—couldn’t believe it ; so came back to have another 
look. Living in Coalbrook ? ” 

6¢ No. 9? 

He looked at her sharply, aiendy saat by her reticence. 

“Were then ?” he inquired, and his eyes dominated her. 

*‘ At Hinley.” 

“‘Hinley, eh ? Nice part.” 

To her at this time Hinley seemed the worst blot on God’s earth, 
and his commendation of it moved her to blurt out the naked ‘truth 
almost viciously. 

““T was sick of service—sick to death of London, an’ I answered 
an hadvertisement of a widower who wanted a housckeeper-companion, 
as it said,—with a view to matrimony.” She stopped abruptly and 
shook Charley gently by the arm. “ This is one of his. We’re to be 
‘married We’n’sday.” : 

** Qh,” he murmured, and stepped off the pavement to allow some- 
one to pass. “Nice part. What’s his acreage ?”’ 

“‘ He’s a farm-labourer.” 

“Qh,” he repeated, and remained standing in the gutter. “I see. 
Well it’s a nice part,” he said again, in a brighter tone. 

“Yes,” she agreed, and straightened Charley’s cap. 

““J—see.. Ah, well.” He looked down with a fugitive glance 
and kicked a piece of orange-peel off the curb. ‘“ Mother’s dead, you 
know. Yes; died—just about three months ago. I took her back 
home, and buried her with father.” | 
. Kate could say nothing. Thoughts of the mother revived her 

memories more vividly and disturbingly than the sight of the man had. 

He was beginning to feel the embarrassment, yet obviously did 
not know how to leave her. 

‘Yes, she’s gone,” he said, “‘ I miss her a great deal. Best mother 
in the world.” 

“Sure she was,’ ’ whispered Kate. 

“Going to rain again,” he exclaimed, for the air was darkening. 

‘¢ Think I’) run back to the Swan and get my waterproof. Good-bye, 
Kate. See you again, p’raps.” 
_.+ She nodded to him dumbly, and he was gone. She drew Charley 
round and led him slowly back into High Street. He dragged at her 
‘arm before this shop and that, but she took no notice. She did not 
even notice when the rain came down in a sheet. She was going to be 
married on the Wednesday. 

“‘Tt’s raining,” said Charley. 

_ “So it is,” she answered, and drew him into a confectioner’s for 
shelter and a cup of tea. They remained there till long after the rain 
cleared off; till, in fact, Charley became restive and began strolling 
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about and staring too closely at other customers, when she led him 
away to one or two shops, and bought things. 

At three o’clock they walked down to the top of the hill and boarded 
the carrier’s-cart. It was so packed with parcels that they had some 
difficulty in finding sitting-room. But two other passengers had to 
be squeezed in somehow before a start was made,—a peppermintly 
matron and her rather beery lord. 

Half-way home Charley spoke for the first time. — 

‘“‘'Who was that?” he inquired, and seemed quite satisfied that 
she did not answer. | | 7 

When they got back, Toames was out, and Tommy had a mangled 
toad upon the kitchen-floor and was dropping stones on it as he sprawled 
on the table. | 

When Toames got back his supper was laid for him, the boys in 
bed, and Kate sat sewing at the open door. Upon one end of the sofa 
was a stack of unopened parcels. 

Sunday Bowed and passed; Kate watched its passing from her 
open bedroom-window with a horrible, dull feeling at her heart. Toames 
had come home drunk. 

Monday dawned, and its hot sun set. Kate watched it set from 
the open door, with a horrible, dull fear at her heart. Toames 
was out—up at the inn, maybe. ' | 

It grew darker and darker. A lighted cart came down the village 
street—she could see it across the field. It pulled up before the inn 
momentarily, then came on round the corner, at a slow pace. It pulled 
up in the middle of the road some twenty yards away, and a man got 
out and led the horse, and came slowly down the middle of the road. 

The man saw her leaning against the lintel of the door. 

“Know anybody name of Kate Shenley hereabouts ? ” he called 
out in an eager voice. 

She leant up against the lintel of the door, silent, motionless. 

‘“‘ Eh ?—someway down here, they say. W’ere does man name 
of Toames live?” | 

She did not answer. She did not move. 

“Can’t you speak?” he demanded, impatiently, and then as if 
he doubted whether the motionless figure was human, he left his horse 
swung open the gate and came to her. £8 

“‘ Dear God,” she whispered, “ he’s come.” 

‘“* Kate,—it is Kate?” he exclaimed in a hushed voice. 

She crumbled up into his thrust out arms, gasping. 

“Kate, Kate! Hold up, woman, hold up. You know who it 
is, don’t you? You know why l’ve come, don’t you? Kate, Kate, 
old sweetheart, I’ve thought it all over, an’ I can’t do without you. 
I’ve thought it all over, an’ I want you worse than in the old days. 
Will you come ?—will you come, Katie?” : 

‘“‘ Anywhere, anywhere with you,” she panted through her tears. 

And that is how Kate left the house of Thomas Toames “ with a 
view to matrimony,” 
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A SOCIAL RETRIBUTION 


By Epwin Wooron 


Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 


I 
- HARMLESS policeman ‘stood on one edge of two_ shil- 
\ lings’ worth of red drugget which ran from the kerb 
to the open doorway of the Puddledry town hall. 
An official who would have rivalled Solomon, and 
far eclipsed a full dress admiral in glory of array, 
looked municipal patronage of mere ratepayers and 
other citizens from the hall doorway. : 
The driver of a hansom brought his vehicle to 
stand with ostentatious smartness opposite this display of authority, 
and there alighted a gentleman known amongst his intimate enemies 
as “that conceited fool, Jenkins.” 

When the owner of the title had paid the full sixpence demanded 
by the law for the support of the horse, and was donating something 
to relieve the needs of the driver, there lurched to the edge of the sacred 
drugget a person who gave one the impression of not having any money 
with which to pay rates. 

Absolutely ignoring the majesty of the gold lace upon the hall 
porter, and the deterrent glitter of the policeman’s buttons, this person 
gave utterance to the words : 

*‘Guv’nor, got a copper ter ’elp us get a bit o grub?” | 

The gentleman with the title pointed to a movable notice-board 
standing against the portico, whereon very large type announced a 
very small event—that on a certain day, there mentioned, the New 
Samaritans of Puddledry would hold a meeting and receive a deputa- 
tion to discuss the best means of dealing with the question of the. 
Unemployed. . | 

Said Jenkins: “‘ Perhaps you are not aware that 1 am a member 
of that august society, and that I have been asked to help in receiving 
a small army of hungry men, and to make filling speeches for their 
benefit !” : . 

The applicant for financial aid made no’answer. He had lost the 
power of appreciating any jest save that of his slow starvation, and 
it was too grim for laughter. 

Possibly his face said thus much. Anyway, over that of the con- 
ceited fool there swept for one moment an expression that made him 
look like a pitying angel masquerading in a frock coat and silk hat. 
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“JT think,” said Mr. Jenkins, as he saw his neighbour moving away 
“‘ that inside there will be something to eat. If you do feel‘ hungry— 
how I envy you that sensation !—it may be wise on your part to come 
with me.” 

He lightly placed a hand on the other’s sleeve, and 
motioned him towards the steps, but failed to inspire confi- 
dence ; the invited guest possibly having well in mind the 
fact that the police court was within the building. 

*T ain’t done nuffin! Yer cawnt take me nowheres,” he 
protested. 

Said Mr. Jenkins: ‘ If you want a free feed—come; if 
you don’t—go.” 

He moved up the steps, followed erratically by the other, 
who tried to avoid the sacred drugget by dangerous acrobatic feats. 

When the visitors had crossed the hall, another official in decorated 
clothing threw wide one of two folding doors. , 

The gaunt man removed his cap, held it against his breast with 
both hands, and allowed himself to be gently pushed through the 
doorway. 

Here eyes, and nose, and ears acquired information. The eyes took 
in a large assembly room, some scores of chairs occupied by well dressed 
people ; a table against one wall, at which were seated several ill dressed 
people; a platform, and a gentleman thereon engaged in oratory and 
arm waving. The nose took in the complex aroma begotten of tea, 
muffins, and various things. The ears took in a subdued clatter of 
plates, and spoons, and mugs, and the unsubdued emphatic iterations 
and throat clearings of the man on the platform. And the mouth—at 
least, that of each man at the table—took in as much as its natural 
capacity would allow. 

The conceited fool, accompanied rearwards by his adopted brother, 
made his way to that table, and said in the tone of one giving all sufficient 
advice: “ Tuck in.’ 


II 
Sogs,| OBSERVE on the paper,” said the conceited fool, 


‘a resolution in the words: ‘ That in the opinion 
of this meeting, convened by the New Samaritan 
Society, the unemployed desire work, and that 
all right means should be adopted for satisfying 
the needs of the occasion.” I do not know who 
drafted that effort of genius ; so I cannot thank 

him as I should like. It is most practical and 
helpful. Ifa few resolutions like that were passed periodically and 
energetically they would remove all trade depression, and improve the 
potato crop. Well, as you know, ladies and gentlemen, this centre of 
civilisation is said to be suffering an epidemic of unemployment. But 
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things are‘not so bad as they seem. People are still being born—which 
is not the same as being still-born, are getting christened, vaccinated, 
married, divorced, and buried. Police, magistrates, executioners, 

Fr relieving officers, pickpockets, and debt collectors are 
yy =busy. It is only the vulgar who suffer; the sort of people 
m\ who dig up roads for cyclists, and leave a bag of plumbing 
fy tools at your house as a token of affection, while they ask 
‘** the nearest publican whether it rains. 
“Now a remarkable fact about the New Samaritans is that they 
are seldom agreed as to the best way of treating the man who goes 
down to Jericho. In the parable twopence was given. -This, in modern 
money, represents the average Samaritan’s generosity. Others, like 
myself, will not throw away capital rashly. They say: ‘Here is a 
ticket. Take it to a man in the next street, who will enquire as to your 
age, sex, and vaccination marks. If satisfied, he will give you another 
ticket to show another man.” | 

Whereupon the conceited fool walked to his seat. 


III 
R. CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen, and Mr. 


¢é 


Jenkins,” came like a mixture of thunder and 
lightning from the lips of Abercrombie Porten- 
pomp. Then silence, which would have been 
impressive had not someone said: “ Go on ! 
There’s nothing to be frightened about.” 

And Mr. Portenpomp went on: “ The secret 

ma of success is self help. A man who can be his own 
doctor, i own lawyer, his own tailor——” 

. Oug ht to be his own undertaker,” said the conceited fool. 

pet a not think these things,” roared Mr. Portenpomp, forgetting 
that he had omitted to end his sentence. 

“I feel sure you don’t,” agreed the fool. 

“T know them,” went-on Mr. Portenpomp—— “And because I 
know them I am prepared to stake capital on them. At this moment 
negotiations are proceeding for securing a tract of land where a com- 
munity shall be established on this broad principle of every man his 
own provider. When every man is an amateur, poverty will have 
disappeared.” 

: “‘What’s a amatoor, Bill?” asked one of the deputies of a ncigh- 
our. 

‘“‘Qne who works because he loves work,” replied Mr. Portenpomp. 

“A bit orf, like,” said the deputy pityingly. 

“ Man needs work, and nothing else,” retorted the orator crushingly. 

‘“* IT guess he do, then ! !”? protested the other. 

6é What ? > 2? 

ce Pay.” 
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Mr. Portenpomp went on: “ A man who is self supplied always gets 
pay—in kind. All the sameI would not say one word against altruism.”’ 

“ What’s that?” asked another deputy. 

“ Gettin’ people ter find yer in grub an’ baccy,” replied an associate. 

“Is the cove wot’s a-talkin’ in favour of it ?” 

“Not much. ’E wants us ter make our own boots.” 

“Lumme!> Wot out of ? ” 

The puzzle remained unsolved. 
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‘‘ THE GAUNT MAN ALLOWED HIMSELF TO BE GENTLY PUSHED THROUGH 
THE DOORWAY.” 


EV; 

aon GQ months after the great meeting of the New 
eS") Samaritans the newspapers were short of copy. 
A wave of depression had swept over the industries 
of crime. There were no murders, no wars, and 
no divorce cases presenting more sin than could be 
found in one’s own home. So the papers had 
oO” es been filled with noughts and crosses; the noughts 
ee being tragic ‘cablegrams, and the crosses their 
subsequent denial. All the old stock discussions had been run, and 
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readers had been goaded into the fury that exhausts. The moment 
seemed at hand for the daily journals to be called “ no-news ” papers, 
when there broke on the starved ears of an editor the information that 
_ in the very heart, or some other locality of England there was a self- 
supporting socialist community. 

Then came leaders, letters, special correspondence, special com- 
missioning, more leaders, public meetings, indignation, indigestion, 
congratulation, and above and through all—editorial jubilation. 

' Getting money from those who have it is often difficult. Getting 
it from those who have ‘it ‘not“is more difficult. But Portenpomp had 
spent money on paupers, and repaid himself ten times over. 
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‘DID YOU CALL THIS A‘ROAD ? ” 


He smiled. He had a standing temptation to smile in the fact that 
an acre costing thirty pounds can be cut into sixteenths, each saleable 
for ten pounds. 

The conservatives, and I’ve-got-the-money-and-mean-to-keep-it 
members of the public called Portenpomp socialist, anarchist, traitor, 
agitator, and several other things. This pleased him, for it advertised 
his land, and made it quite possible that at some near date a bid would 
be made for his resuming respectability. 

And then, by the grim decree of fate, the man began to believe in 
the delusion he had created. Optimist reports and paragraphs came 
from time to time under his notice; and one day his morning paper 
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contained a long descriptive and eulogistic article on the home colony. 
This had been written by a man who had never seen the colony, and 
with Heaven’s mercy meant never to see it, and who with equal ease of 
hand and conscience would have written a diary of his life 
in the moon. 
Then the financier drew a deep, deep breath. He was, 
~~" after all, a real philanthropist! And for five minutes he 
practised an expression of benevolence before the glass, 
MEY and calculated how much he could put on the price of 


wy 


~¥; his unsold sections. ‘‘ A self-contained, miniature nation, 
wa making their own roads, bridges, ditches, houses, clothes, and 
furniture,” the article had said. Then by the side of the angel Elation 
in Portenpomp’s breast there sprang into being a tiny fiend that said 
suggestively: “‘ What if you are rather too much of a philanthropist, my 
friend! What if these people are making fortunes out of you!” 


===)2]ROM which demoniacal suggestion it came about 
-y.-%@) that on a wet evening in July, some time after 
sundown, the five-hundred-guinea petrol motor 
of Abercrombie Portenpomp, bearing its owner, 
the chauffeur, and a resident member of the self- 
contained persuasion, picked up by chance in a 
neighbouring town, turned from the king’s highway 
©). into the byway that led to Mudhole. 
“ You’re sure of your route?” questioned Abercrombie sharply, 
for he was hungry. i ¢ 
‘“Yus, o’? course! We makes our own roads, an’ this 1s 
Just then there came in quick succession a couple of loud reports ; 
the car bumped, and lurched for some six more yards; and as the 
chauffeur brought it to a stand a third report rang out like a rifle shot. 
At the first report the chauffeur said ““Dam!” At the second he 
cried expostulatingly: ‘‘ Hallo! What’s up?” And at the third he 
commented quietly: ‘“‘ As we haven’t any spare tires we may as well 
étout.” 
“Ah! these new fangled puffin’ things allays ’as somefin’ ’appenin’ 
to ’em,”’ remarked the Mudhole resident. . 
Abercrombie had struck a light. 
“Did you call this a road?” he asked icily. 
“?Elped to make it, myself. Metalled it a whoile back.” 
“ Metalled it! Why, it’s covered with broken Winchester flints 
sharp enough to cut your throat.” 
‘Well, yer see, we ain’t ’ad enough traffic to wear em down.” 
Abercrombie said many hard things softly. The resident went 
on proudly : 
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““'We makes all our roads, an’ ditches.”? Then as an awful screech- 
ing, rattling, and snorting. became audible: ‘“ Theere be Jim Dale’s 
motor wagon a comin’ along. Made it ’isself, ’e did! Might get ’im 
to gi’ us a lift.” 

Jim Dale bumped the Portenpomp motor over a few more yards ; 
but by some chance the remaining tire failed to acquire a puncture. 
Then he gave an answering, intelligent “‘ Wotcher ” to the “* Wotcher ” 
with which he was greeted, and made the demon he was driving six 
miles an hour arrest its wild career. The demon hissed, groaned, 
gurgled, and clanked its intense disapproval. 

Mr. Dale made a place between some sacks of coal for the accom- 
modation of his guests. As he resumed the journey he remarked: 
‘““] may not go faast enough to please some’’—he was rapidly nearing 
the six miles an hour limit—‘‘ An’ the blomin’ wagon may’ not be 
springy enough to please others’’—the guests were being shaken like 
crocks in an earthquake. ‘“‘ But its saafe, that’s the pint. I made it 
myself, an’ it’s saafe. That is,” he added, “‘ when it don’t get out o’ 
order.” | | 

Some such exceptional moment appeared to have arrived, for the 
steering gear suddenly stuck fast. Mr. Dale pulled it one way, then 
pulled it another way, upon which the product of his industry responded 
by making a short cut for home in the direction of the hedge. 

. As Mr. Portenpomp alighted on his back the words “ and ditches ” 
recurred to him, and mingled in a sort of delirium with Mr. Dale’s 
expostulatory comment: ‘ She do go all right, often enough. I made 
"er myself, I did.” 

- He added convincingly: ‘ ’Tain’t as if I’d been an’ bought ’er, 
not knowin’. nothin’ of ’er innards ! ” 

Mr. Portenpomp did not feel in the mood for giving a testimonial. 
He sat in the ditch, and groaned. 

“ Bide a bit till I back ’er,”’ said Mr. Dale. 

As the “ backing ” threatened to bring the wagon over Mr. Porten- 
pomp’s abdomen he gave a howl of wrath, and scrambled away. 

‘There ain’t no call to be feared. She’ll go right enough now,” 
said Mr. Dale confidently. 

‘Is there a doctor near ? ’”” asked Abercrombie. 

‘““Not for to say a doctor wi’ a brass plaate; but Mick Doogan 
at the cottage over yonder be powerful wise. What be the matter?” 

‘* Hurt my wrist.” 

** Best walk across field.” 

Mr. Portenpomp gave another groan. ‘ Leave that blasted thing, 
and show the way,” he said. 

‘“‘T’s not goin’ so fur as to sday someone might steal ’er, but I got 
them coals to take whoam,” hinted Mr. Dale. 

Mr. Portenpomp’s comment was not polite; but the “ resident ” 
volunteered as guide. 

As the financier clambered over a near gate, or what saved the 
price of one, his lower garments caught on the sharp end of a nail that 
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the maker of the “ gate” had forgotten to clip. The nail, the cloth, 
and Mr. Portenpomp had a struggle in which the nail had the advantage. 

“‘ They maakes their own gaates,” observed the resident approvingly. 

Mr. Portenpomp stumbled across a ploughed field, which was 
not appreciably worse than other ploughed fields. scratched himself in 
passing through a hedge, and after trying vainly to get into a fowl 
house, while a chained dog objected, managed to find the door of the 
cottage. 

only appreciable blessing was that the rain had temporarily 
cease 

A man came to the door, and was dissuaded from committing 
an assault on the trespassers by the intense asseverations of the 
“resident” that no “ game” was being played. 

“‘T have met with an accident to my wrist, and am told you can 
see to it,’ said Abercrombie. 

“To be sure! Caom in. You kids, get into ’tother room.” 

Mr. Portenpomp and his companions entered. 

*‘ Sit daown theere, maate. Which wrist be it? ” 

‘The right.” : 

“Can you move un?” 

“Very little.” 

““T see! A dissycation. Naow don’ t you squeal. It on’y wants 
a touch or two. I larnt myself to do more’n any of they surgeon chaps. 
I taakes it loike this, an’ pulls it loike this, an’-—— 

Mr. Portenpomp howled. 

An’ pulls it so. You ain’t got no call fur to maake a squeal—an’ 
shoves it baack so.” 

Mr. Doogan released his grasp of the-wrist, and looked for an 
expression of thankfulness, but it did not come. 

‘“‘ Feel al-right ?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Portenpomp made no verbal answer, but writhed and rocked. - 

“Then it ain’t a dissycation. It’s a spraain. Wait whiles I 
gets ‘daast Sunday’s paaper. There’s a summat in it abaout that 
theere.” : 
Mr. Portenpomp broke out: “ Where’s the station? I want to 
take the first train for London.” 

“Lunnon! The nearest station be nigh fourteen moiles.” 

“Well, I must rest till the morning. I suppose there’s some sort 
of hotel in the township.” 

““Not onless they’ve built one this arternoon. Widder Scroggs 
taakes in boarders. Who moight you be, maate ?” 

‘**T am Abercrombie Portenpomp.” 

“Oh!” drily—‘ be you! [ll taake you a bit on your waay. 
Theere’s some folks as Il be glad to see anyone as calls ’isself by that 
gen’leman’s naame.” 

The resident broke in protestingly that it was 

Abercrombie sauntered to the doorway. 

“You bide a bit, mister,” said Mr. Doogan, “ till I gets my official 
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coat on. Maade it myself, I did. I’m a constable, I am, when I ain’t 
doin’ other things.” , | 

Mr. Doogan brought down from a peg a something ornamented 
with bright buttons, and proceeded to place it about his person. 

For a second Abercrombie forgot his pain in wondering whether 
it was intended for a cloak, coat, or trowsers. 

“Taake care o’ that well!” said the officer as the party entered 
the garden. He went on: “ The pig fell in laast week an’ got drownded. » 
S’pose you never seed pigs in Lunnon. Wot you been up to—burglin’ ?”’ 

“You mud-brained ass! I’m Abercrombie Portenpomp, the 
owner of your everlastingly damned settlement,” screamed the philan- 
thropist. | : 

Mr. Doogan chuckled, and at intervals renewed his chuckles. 
“‘ Keeps it up, ’e do!” he muttered once. 
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_ When a little more mud had been traversed, and the pilgrims were 

climbing the last gate, one of Mr. Portenpomp’s boots somehow got 
fixed between the bars, and in wrenching it away the upper leather 
ripped. 

- “ Afore you an’ me says good-bye I should like to interjooce you 
to a gen’leman friend,” said Mr. Doogan. He added: “ That be ’is 
’ouse,”’ and immediately gave play to his official whistle. 

‘ The door was thrown wide, and a voice called: “Is that you, 
Mick?” | : 

“Tt be,” said Mr. Doogan. He went on: “ My dooty as constable 
o’ these ’ere parts is to bring before your washup this ’ere man as says 
"es Mr. Portenpomp.” 
"i gage that} Death? 
The magistrate was now revealed as a middle-aged, weazened male, 


labelled “ cobbler” by years of city life. 
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“Very like!’ commented the justice as he inspected the prisoner. 

“Mud from top to toe! No starch in ’is collar! One boot upper ’alf 
orf! What’s ’e been up to?” 
“It’s all right, Mr. Higgs,’ screamed a woman’s 
B) voice. “Mr. Portenpomp be somewhere ’ereabouts. ’E’s 
} motor car ’ave met with a accident up yonder, an’’e went 
off to get ’e’s wrist doctored by Mick Doogan.”’ 

“Lumme!” said the justice. Then wrathfully : 
) “What d’ye mean by makin’ false charges! Step in, 

Mr. Portenpomp, sir. It ain’t a big ’ouse, but it’s com- 
forble, an’ I built it myself, I did. The rain’s a comin’ down ’arder’n 
ever!” 

There were not many rooms in the magistrate’s abode, but shift 
was made to provide Mr. Portenpomp with privacy. He dragged off 
his soaked coverings, and sank down to rest. He fell into some sort 
‘of slumber, and then into a dream of the outside storm. It was a very 
realistic dream, and presently he had difficulty in determining whether 
he was awake or asleep. Was that a genuine stream of water? He 
thought so when he heard it. He arrived at absolute knowledge when 
the stream fell into his upturned mouth. Then he raved. 

Mr. Higgs came in, holding a lighted candle. 

Mr. Portenpomp gazed at him, at the bed clothes, and at the ceiling, 
from which came a model. of Niagara. 

Mr. Higgs looked hurt. Said he: ‘It do seem to leak a bit ; .but 
that’s the on’y fault the ’ouse ’as got. I built it myself, I did, although 
I was brought up to the shoe mendin’.” 

“What's the time ?” gasped Mr. Portenpomp, as he dodged the 
water. 

‘“* About two, your honour.” 

““And the nearest station is fourteen miles off! Where is my 
chauffeur ? ” 

‘“‘T did ’ear as ’ow ’e’d tramped over theere.” 

“T wish [’d gone with him!” said the other regretfully; and 
then savagely: “Is there anything in this—this, well, this place, that 
you people have mot built or made?” 

‘This is a self supportin’ settlement ! ” 

Abercrombie groaned. 

** Can I send a wire to London for a doctor, and some clothing ? ” 

“A tellygram you mean. Well, we ’ave a telly- 
graf orfice, but the folks up in town don’t seem to Oar 
unnerstan’ our chap’s way of doin’ the business.” Sa | hy 

““ Holy Moses! And I feel as if I were going to 1 N 
aie?” 
The justice pulled his goatee. ‘‘ The missus’s i 
brother is powerful as a preacher if you want comfortin’,”’ 
he suggested. 

Abercrombie shook his head. 

“Or, if it was your will you was thinkin’ of makin’ I might 
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take the liberty of doin’ it on a printed form what was give me bya 
stationer.”’ 

‘Are my clothes dry ? ” 

“Nigh on, I should say, but your boots is a bit orf.” 

‘Just so. Now, I want you—not as a clergyman, a carpenter, 
a hatter, a lawyer, a doctor, an engineer, or a dressmaker—but as a 
_ cobbler. I want a cobbler.” 

Said the magistrate severely: ‘‘ My missus does the cobblin’, an’ 
she’s away attendin’ of her sister, as was took bad.” 

Just then there came a banging.at the house door. The magistrate 
went out, and Abercrombie overheard : 

“Is Mr. Portenpomp here ? ” 

“We've been ’avin’ a chat.” | 

“Then you may tell him that ’ve managed to get some tires from 
the town, and have fixed up the motor. If he will walk to the high 
road he can leave this self-help asylum when he wishes.” 


Said Abercrombie: ‘‘ Thank Heaven! ” 


JUNE 


By EcERTON GREY 


There's a glory of brown, green, and gold on the thatch, 
There’s a bower of roses encircling the porch. 
There are sunflowers gay and a marigold patch. 


There’s the glamour of Fune with its sunshiny days, 
Its enchantment of azure, and unclouded sktes, 
And the drowsy bees’ hum, and the birds’ piping lays. 


There’s the sparkle of beauty and youth in the ar, 
There’s a flower-girt path leading up to the door, 
And the queen of fair flowers awaiting me there. 
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Cheesecake Cottage, 1786. 


“THE RING” IN HYDE PARK 


By EpccumBE STALEY 


NEW Refreshment Retreat in Hyde Park has 
just been named by H.M. First Commissioner 
of Works—who is responsible for the pretty Queen 
Anne Pavilion lately erected by the reservoir— 
“The Ring Tea House.” 

Why “ The Ring” ? 
le) Geoen Woes Well, thereby hangs a tale—and a pleasant 
oO NE tale to boot, but a tale which carries one back 
hundreds of years. The “Story of the Ring” is the epitome of the 
annals of Hyde Park. 

Long, long before the votaries of fashion began to foregather at 
Stanhope Gate, and long, long before riders, good and bad, rattled 
round Rotten Row, the hub of Society was where now iron railings 
and umbrageous foliage enclose the modern reservoir, right on the very 
top of the Park—there, there was ‘“‘ The Ring.” 

A quaint retailer of chit-chat in 1744 writes :—“ Every illiterate 
coxcomb, who has made a fortune by sharping or shop-keeping, will 
endeavour to mimic the great ones in The Ring; but the Ludgate 
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Hill hobble, the 
Cheapside swing, 
and the general city 
jolt and wriggle, 
may easily be per- 
ceived, in spite of 
the artifices the 
Smarts put on.” 
. This was apro- 
‘pos of the ‘‘ one 
and all parades ” 
which drew men 
and women of all 
conditions and de- 
grees to the fashion- 
able Hyde Park 
rendezvous two 
hundred years © or 
more ago. 

The Park itself 
we owe to Henry 
VIII., that Royal 
purloiner of other 
men’s goods. In 
1536 he acquired 
the fat ecclesiastical 
Manor of Hide, and, 
with little enough 
consideration for the 
rights of the de- 
fenceless clerks, 
turned it into a 
deer - park. There 
he, his son, his 
daughters, his 
wives, and his cour- 
tiers—lay and cleri- 
cal — hunted 
through the oaken, 
elm, and chestnut 
glades the spotted- 
buck and _fallow- 
deer. 

Philip II. of 
Spain and I. of Eng- 
land, when he came 
a-wooing our good 
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An airing in “The Ring,” 1793. 
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Queen Mary, brought in his peaceful Armada many a grisly head of 
boar ; but, alas, no Velasquez was found among the suite to paint the 
Court in chase in Hyde Park. 

Queen Elizabeth, the imperious and the termigant, exhibited 
herself in characteristic guise. Mounted on a big white Flemish nag, 
with light blue caparison, she ambled in and out of the underwood, 
arrayed in a screaming scarlet riding habit, with the biggest, ‘stiffest 
stomacher and fraise worn by any bedizened hussy. ' All the “ kills ” 
were hers—alas ! she killed, her nearest and her dearest, too! 

The Stuart kings were cast in a more tender and a happier mould. 
Merry were they all, although history has dubbed James I. phlegmatic. 
Poof man, he had enough to do between parsons and plotters. They 
all tallyhoed up and down the Park, x held right Royal picnics 
under the greenwood trees. 

Princely were those junketings and James’s Banqueting Hall— 
built were stands now the Royal Humane Society’s House—re-echoed 
with jovial toasts, as bumpers of sweet sack, none mellower the kingdom 
over, were quaffed from historic crystal cordial glasses by Royal lips 
and lips of Royal favourites. 

It was liberal-handed Charles I. who first threw open Hyde Park 
to all and sundry of the King’s lieges. In 1636 he established sports 
and steeplechases around the nine purling springs of limpid healthful 
water—which now, quite unromantically, are absorbed by the vulgar 
reservoir. 

British bulls and Spanish boars, with some outlandish: bears, were 
baited in the hollow formed by the running stream and the Westbourne 
brook, on its way to join, beyond Knightsbridge, the lordly Thames. 
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Taking the. Waters 
at “The Ring,” 1802. 


. The festive doings of the Court were by no means put aside when 
the Roundheads had driven out the Cavaliers, for among the first 
public acts of the Lord Protector was the regulation of the fashionable 
rendezvous. The Royal Banqueting Hall Cromwell made his own, 
but the Jacobean gardens he threw into the Carolinian circle. He 
named the pleasance “ The Ring,” and surrounded it with the cannon, 
set up on end, which erstwhile he had mounted on Primrose Hill. 

Daily, whether troubled by his “ Rump” or not, he drove round 
‘The Ring ” in his big caleche, drawn by four great spanking piebald 
Flemish horses. The Cromwellian cult of “The Ring” was enlarged by 
encounters of pugilistic youths and by mortal conflict of feathered 
fowls—a ring within a ring. Oliver was nothing if he was not a physical- 
culturist ! 

The Restoration was the hey-day of “‘ The Ring,” but, quite comme- 
il-faut, its name was changed—as many other pleasant things were— 
for Charles II. dubbed it “The Tour.” Perhaps his jcvial Majesty 
had in mind his own wanderings amid fascinating women in foreign 

arts ! 
. All that was lovely, frail, and debonnaire foregathered at the call 
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of Royalty. ‘‘ People used,” wrote an old diarist, “to dine early, 


then tothe play at four o’clock, and afterwards promenaded round ‘ The 
Tour’ on their way home to supper and to bed.” 

Evelyn says, “ Driving in ‘ The Tour’ was all the vogue—it began 
in March, when the King and Queen drove round daily i in their big 
yellow chariot with six dashing greys.” 

Catherine of Braganza was somewhat dowdy and peculiar in her 
dress and ways. She persisted in wearing Portuguese costumes, until 
she found it displeased her Lord and Master. 

Really she cut a very sorry figure beside Lizzie Killigrew, Barbara 
Villiers, Louise de Quéronalle, Nell Gwynne, and the _ other 
Beauties of the Court, all of whom displayed their charms in “ The 
Tour.” 

Fair Barbara must have been the very bane of the poor Queen’s 
life, for not only did she force herself upon the Royal couple during 
their honeymoon at Hampton Court, but she insisted upon being 
appointed Mistress of the Robes, and, as such, she claimed a seat in the 
Royal coach in “‘ The Tour.” 

The two beauteous Duchesses—Cleveland and Portsmouth—were 
jealous rivals for the position of “ maitresse-en-titre.” Barbara pouted 
at Louise’s “simple baby face,” and Louise poked fun at Barbara’s 
‘imperious petulance.” They were wont to sweep by one another in 
“The Tour,” each surrounded by her court of dandies, with averted 
faces, assoiling one another’s reputation in shrill whispers. . Louise 
was the King’s “ Flora ”—Barbara his “ Minerva”; but both paled 
before the brilliant star of the Drury Lane orange-girl, who sold China 
oranges in “ The Tour.” 

Burnet writes that ‘‘ Gwyn, the indiscreetest and coldest creature 
that ever was at Court, continued to the end of the King’s life in greatest 
favour.” ‘* Naughty, pretty, witty Nell,” as Pepys calls her, acted 
well in pastorals, danced to distraction, and affectingly recited Dryden’s 
epilogues under the Spanish chestnuts of “The Tour ” to the infinite 
delight of Charles. She lived in summer time at Bleak House, Brent- 
ford—which has only this very year come down to make room for 
modern villas—where the King visited her, “ riding his horse upstairs 
into her bedroom.” 

May-day was a high festival to the habitués of ‘ The Tour ” or 
“‘ Ring.” May-poles were erected upon the greensward and old- 
fashioned dances and modish minuets were stepped by gentle folks 
whilst ‘fiddlers rasped and pipers skirled.” Upon the new-grown 
math collations were served, and then beaux and belles “ fell to kissing 
and canoudling.” 

Staider citizens of the town were shocked at these carryings-on— 
‘“‘ women painted, spotted, and masked in carriages and out skylarking 
with the Smarts.” 

Moll Davies was one of these fine critics—herself a plaything of 
the King. Pepys says that, “Mrs. Pierie—whoever she may have 
been—called Moll the most homely jade she ever saw,” and Mrs. Pepys 
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describes her “‘ as the most impertinent slut in the world.” Neverthe- 
less, Charles loved her—for a time ! 

One day, sitting by her side in “ The Tour,” he took off his own 
signet ring, worth, it was said, £700, and slipped it upon her marriage 
finger. \ 

Poor dismal Catherine never joined the revels in “The Tour,” but 
hid herself at Somerset House, what time Royal mistresses ruled the 
King in Whitehall and elsewhere. 

James II., like his brother, was an amorous Prince, and patro- 
nised the junketings in Hyde Park. When he tired of Queen Anne 
Hyde—buxom, matter of fact,and perhaps a little dull—he flew into the 
arms of Arabella Churchill—thoughg if Count de Grammont’s description 
of her is correct, what he could see in “a tall, thin creature, pale faced, 
nothing but skin and bones, and as ugly as a skeleton,” no one has 
surmised. | 

Mary of Modena brought with her the Italian temperament and. the 
love of romance; but perhaps the dour English climate soured her and 
the liaisons of the King hardened her. Catherine Sedley was high in 
Royal favour, and she was the gayest of the gay in ‘“ The Tour,” and 
also in Whitehall, where also reigned Elizabeth Brooke—it was said 
she poisoned her septuagenarian husband, old Sir John Denham. 

It was Miss Hamilton— La Belle Hamilton ’’—who really pre- 
sided at the Royal revelries in Hyde Park. ‘“ Elle étoit grande,” wrote 
de Grammont, “et gracieuse jusques dans le moindre de ses mouve- 
ments... . c’étoit l’original que toutes les femmes copioient pour 
le gout de habits, et l’air de la coiffure.” 

William and Mary were not. fashionable sovereigns; they never 
drove in “ The Ring,” but lived in mock seclusion, what time they were 
together, at Hampton Court. Posing as advocates of Puritanism they 
effected the discouragement of revels in the open air; still they delighted 
in watching Verrio dust liberal rouge upon the sprawling limbs of his 
goddesses along the ceiling of the Great Staircase ! 

When the artist, scorning “the upstart,” as he dubbed William, 
turned to Mary for payment of his fees, the two monarchs quietly set 
Sir Godfrey Kneller at work to paint the suite of “ Hampton Court 
Beauties ” as foils to Charles II.’s beauties. 

Queen Mary, in the absence of the King, secretly and disguised, 
frequented the Stuart “ Ring,” but she said she was shocked at the 
license she witnessed there. She issued a regulation in 1694, forbidding 
public stage-coaches and hired hackney-carriages entrance into the 
Park, a regulation, by the way, which has never been repealed, and 
which holds good to-day. 

Equipages in “ The Ring ” were required to bear, upon the door 
panels and also at the back, the owner’s coat of arms. This was a 
cruel cut at the city cockneys, and a quaint distych has it :— 


“Should a man bear arms but what’s his own, 
’ Hundreds that frequent ‘The Ring’ would have none.”’ 


Collations and dances on the grass never ceased their attractions, 


? 
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and when Price’s Lodge was put up—near the present Police Station— 
the good cheer never failed. 


‘“Of cheesecakes, and custards, and pigeon-pie puffs, 
With bottle-ale, cider, and such sorts of stuffs,’ 


to quote William Draper’s “ Morning Walks Abroad.” 

William, like his predecessors, was a true connoisseur of feminine 
beauty, and although Mary was by no means ill-favoured, the ladies 
of the Court outvied her in piquancy and grace. Elizabeth and Anne 
Villiers—daughters of Sir Francis Villiers—and Mary Worth—were as 
gay as any at Court. They and “scores of gallant ladies in coaches, 
some singing, some laughing, and some tickling one another, and all 
of them toying with and devouring cheesecakes, marchepane, and 
China oranges, drove round and round ‘ The Ring’ ”—at least so records 
simple-minded Tom Brown in his “Amusements of the Meridian,” 


published in 1700. 
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The King married off his three favourites well. Elizabeth became 
the Countess of Orkney and Anne the wife of the favourite Bentinck, 
whilst Mary was mated with Count Zulestein. 

Good Queen Anne, like her forebears, was a right jolly sort of soul. 
Handsome and clever, she loved to be in the fashion. Her comely 
person and splendid brown hair never showed to better advantage 
than when she condescended to disport herself in “ The Ring.” 

Her Majesty set an excellent example by dipping her many babies 
in the pellucid’ pools. and by herself drinking refreshing draughts 
of the sparkl'ng water. It was said that rickets, St. Vitus’ dance, 
and itching in childr~n were speedily cured by resort to the wine springs ; 
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whilst, for adults, the water 
was indicated for ophthal- 
mia, obesity, and gout ! 

The collations of her 
ancestors gave place to 
Sumptuous picnics, with 
Morris dancers and topical 
reciters to amuse the com- 
pany. The Queen—thirsty 
body that she was —had, 
however, a sneaking fond- 
ness for Kensington Palace, 
hard by; for there, in her 
Orangery, she could quietly 
sip her cup of tea, flavoured 
with gossip and orange- 
bitter, with her dear 
Duchess Sarah vis-d-vis. 

“‘ Embracing—gossiping 
—quarrelling ; 
Quarrelling—-gossiping 
—embracing,”’ 
as the fancy took them— 
along with their cavaliers. 

Prince George did not 
like England and English 
ways ; and, indeed, he died 
a very few years after his 
Royal Consort succeeded 
to the Throne. 

When Queen Anne was 

quite dead and_ gone, 
soldiers, and their equipage 
were encamped in the 
Park, and the officers 
messed within ‘‘ The Ring.” 
Society ladies and others 
were wont to visit the 
camp in the afternoons, 
“ peep into the tents, joke 
with their occupants, and 
finish off with dishes of hot 
tea and sweet drams of 
ratafias.” 
For grosser palates 
ready to hand were booths 
and bowers within which 
thirsty souls might 
quaff :— 
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‘* Poole’s intire Butt Beer, 
Fine ales and amber.”’ 


Whilst high society disported itself in “The Ring,” the middle classes 
flocked to the many tea and strawberry gardens in Bayswater—just 
beyond the Park hedges. George Morland’s “Tea Garden” was 
painted at one of those resorts, ‘‘ The Flora,” where, amid the bustle of 
many patrons, the warning cry of winsome serving-girls was “’Ware 
kettle scaldings !” 

Fashions changed with changing years, and if no longer “ spotted 
ladies’ flaunted their diaphanous draperies in “The Ring,” the 
modistes decreed that ‘‘ to be dressed in the vogue you must undress.” 
And so the glories and the gaieties of ‘‘ The Ring” passed away. 

Early in the nineteenth century Price’s Lodge was pulled down, 
the Stuart Spanish chestnuts and Cromwell’s iron rails were cut down 
and removed. Refreshments and merry-makings were banished, 
although, to be sure, cheesecakes, jam tarts, and syllabubs could still 
be had surreptitiously at the Cheesecake House where James’ Banquet- 
ing Hall had been, and at Cumberland Gate—now the Marble Arch. 

Gloom, dirt, and cant marked the Georgian era, and the early 
Victorian knew neither joy nor beauty. Frolic and fashions ousted 
from ‘‘ The Ring” sought another rendezvous, and, a hundred years 
or so ago, Rotten Row was formed and people began to congregate 
near Stanhope Gate; but the joy of life was restricted and the fre- 
quenters of the Park took their pleasures’ sadly. 

Thank goodness we are at last shaking off the Hanoverian night- 
mare. The old “Ring” has gone—its memories remain—but the 
new “‘ Ring” has risen, phcenix-like, out of the cataclysms of nature, 
to revive something of the gaiety of life and unconventionality of 
manners. 

Some of the old trees still remain, whose leaves have rustled ap- 
provingly amid the billing and the cooing of thousands of loving couples 
seated beneath their shade. What stories could they tell could they 
but speak ! , 


By Patrick Vaux 
Author of “ Thews of England,” “ The Shock of Battle,” Sc. 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


ewes | NEMY bearing down.” 

a At the hail the few staff officers in the 
senior flagship’s charthouse scurried out on to 
the bridge. But Lieutenant Cruthers remained 
behind for a few seconds, hidden by the curtains 
screening the doorway. 

Hurriedly he thrust his hand into his breast- 
“} _ pocket, and took out Isobel’s letter. He knew it 
he last time. Destiny was now calling both fleets to 


account. 

“Your answer, Elliot—I cannot give it yet. You “know what 
father is. If you are but once mentioned in the despatches, 
ah, how easier everything becomes. You know I never forget 
you, and father knows that, too. I often wonder what possessed 
you to go in for the Navy. Your nerves were ‘jumpy’ enough when 
you were a small boy. Oh, I remember everything about you, and 


? 


wonder if you ever——’ 

‘Enemy in line ahead. Twelve vessels.” The voice from the 
fore sighting-top rang down husky with excitement. 

Shoving the letter back, next his heart, the lieutenant sprang out 
on to the New ‘fersey’s broad bridge. His eye rested for an instant 
on the Commander-in-Chief, standing a few feet apart from his staff, 
away down to starboard. Lean, wiry, with high-sloping shoulders 
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and erect figure, Admiral Odham, binoculars at his eyes, was staring 
intently at the Japanese. 

“Damn him!” Cruthers inwardly raged. ‘He has never given 
me a chance of getting into the despatches. He has always turned 
me down.” Yet Cruthers knew the Admiral was just—ay, Just as he 
was stern and inflexible. | 

Again the fore sighting-top hailed the Bridge urgently. The 
lieutenant turned to examine the enemy. 

In the grey light of that early October afternoon, they were rapidly 
growing fuller to the eye, across the waters of the North Pacific. The 
smoke from their older battleships trailed down-wind, pennants of 
destruction. wie 4 7 7 

“Yes! . Twelve in number. Keeping on in line ahead, see,” 
grunted the Commander-in-Chief to his Flag-Lieutenant, who had 
approached him. “Like ours, too—most of their heavy units old ones. 
Where the deuce are their cruisers? Our scouts’ll pick them up all 
right. Schutts,this is the knock-out for the Command of the Sea.” 

Admiral Odham looked past the New Fersey’s main-mast with its 
slanting halyards and wireless gear, past the three spueing smokestacks, 
and down his battle line. Grim and unfaltering, his great vessels in 
column ahead were planing through the heavy swell. His glance came 
‘back to the few officers now on the bridge beside him. A look of satis- 
faction, savage, exulting, fled over his face; they were his perfected 
instruments. The next instant, when he regarded Lieutenant Cruthers, 
the expression in his steely-grey eyes became harsh and penetrating. 
They were charged with authority—merciless, all-demanding. 

As a mark is set up not to be missed, so was Admiral Odham’s 
standard of fitness—of manhood, too. 

‘“‘ Observation duties as before, Lieutenant Cruthers,” he decreed 
curtly. ‘Much depends on you, you understand... . Enemy 
still in line ahead, Schutts? Very good. Fleet signal number ten. | 
Second Division, fifteen knots. No, Schutts, no! There can be no 
hanging off till Admiral Southerland and the Second Squadron come | 
up. We go into it now.” | 

Instinctively, Lieutenant Cruthers squared his shoulders. Yes! 
This was the knock-out for the Command of the Pacific; and the Oriental 
supremacy thereon meant capture of the Philippines and Hawaiian 
Groups; above all, the invasion along the Pacific Slope, and the be- 
ginning of a long and bloody struggle on the sacred soil of the States 
themselves. Throughout the many months of naval warfare and attacks 
on American possessions overseas, the stubborn prowess of both belli- 
gerents had resulted in nugatory victories and drawn engagements much 
impairing their strengths. 

The reserve battle-lines of both nations were at last confronting 
each other. Shipbuilding yards, arsenals, and factories, were straining 
day in and night out to furnish reinforcements and stores. 

At that very hour on October, 191-, countless men and women were 
lying awake from Seattle to Boston, tormented by dread alarms and 
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unrest. There was but one prayer on the lips of millions, East and 
West. The answer was now forthcoming. : 

But it was as Destiny decreed, not man. 

On board the senior flagship, Lieutenant Cruthers looked a8tern. 
The next in line, the Virginia, showed no signs of human activity ; 
only two officers were visible, lingering on her bridge before retiring 
to the fighting position. Like automatic leviathans, the units of the 
U.S.A. Pacific Fleet, First Squadron, were swiftly assuming battle 
formation, each vessel moving into station as if to the shifting of a lever. 
Forthwith, the van division stood four points to starboard at seventeen 
knots, and the rear, Vermont, junior flagship, Second Division, six 
points to port at fifteen knots. | 

The concussions of the New Fersey’s 12-inch fore turret guns smote 
the air, and instantly the enemy’s leading unit replied. Her shells 
crashed against the face of the American’s forward superstructure 
and swept the boat deck. | 

““ Most admirable shooting,” observed the Admiral, coolly. ‘ Soon 
be hot, very hot! . . . To our, posts, to our posts ! ” 

The Shimosi projectiles, bursting low overhead’ and driving 
downward and outward with terrific force, were crumbling and blasting 
everything not protected by armour. | | 

“ By God, we’re into the middle of it now, Cruthers!” shouted 
the Flag-Lieutenant as he scurried to reach the.safety of the conning 
tower. And Cruthers nodded emphatically. 

Glancing at the Admiral, he noted he was intently eyeing his lines 
as if gauging each thundering unit. His lips were nipped together, 
and nostrils slightly distended as if inhaling to the full the awful breath 
of war. With steady, narrowed eyes he gazed, his breathing regular 
and unconcerned as any sleeping infant’s. Self-controlled as he was 
self-contained, Odham was a fit Captain of Hostilities. 

Away to port, Rear-Admiral Rubinkam and the Second Division 
were standing north-23-west. His after-turret guns were also thundering 
out as each of the units drew away from the first division hitherto 
masking them. 

Would the enemy be crushed between the two divisions, or, standing 
away, envelope cach in turn and annihilate them ? 

Again the New Jersey reeled as a gout of great shell burst against 
her port bow, wrecking it, together with the port anchor gear. Pro- 
jectiles, battering against her twin fore-turrets, drove a tornado of red- 
hot slivers across the bridge. But the Commander-in-Chief, gazing at 
the enemy, appeared oblivious to his dangers. 

‘“The conning-tower—the conning-tower!” cried Cruthers, im- 
petuously. ‘‘ This is not the place for you, sir!” 

The officer’s warning rang indistinctly through the din of the guns, 
but the Admiral read the look in his eyes. He nodded assent, a little 
wry smile flitted over his lean, grey face. Slowly he turned to gain 


_the fighting position, just as if showing his indifference to 
danger. 
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' © The wireless to inform Southerland to conform to instructions 
B and F.” 

But a huge jet of orange fire flashed up forward, and even as Odham 
flung himself into safety between the conning-tower aperture and its 
shield, the appalling crash shattered the air of 12-inch shells exploding 
against the fore-turrets. The tremendous gush of fiery gases suffocated 
Cruthers—swept him off his feet. Falling heavily on his forehead, 
he remained motionless and insensible, chaos and death raging about 
him. 

When he came back to consciousness the engagement was raging 
fiercely, and stifling smoke was pouring up through the chasms in the 
bridge deck, in low coils and puffs as the weak air and the blasts of 
the great guns and bursting shell took it. Some wreckage of the erased 
charthouse falling in a tangle across his legs had pinned him fast, but 
he found himself uninjured. Yet on showers of metal splinters, broken 
woodwork, and other débris spurting up through the gaps near by, 
helplessness, acquiescence in his fate, swept into him. But the next 
instant he was desperately wriggling to free himself. 

In his struggles the splintered woodwork tore and lacerated his 
limbs, but he was unconscious of any pain. Crawling on his hands 
and knees, for his head was swimming, he reached the starboard ladder, 
and not knowing it was shot away, fell in a heap on the deck beneath. 
With difficulty he got upon his feet, and reeled amidships. 

“By God, haven’t we been having an hour of rare hot stuff, 
Cruthers ! ”’ yelled a bareheaded officer who was assisting some blue- 
jackets in the casemate near by to bring their disabled quick-firer into 
action again. ‘“‘ But you look all right!” 

The lieutenant gave a wave of his hand in reply. 

Fire squads were busy tackling the burning wreckage, but he did 
not see them. ‘ You look all right!’? The words suddenly burned 
into his brain. They hurled a monstrous stigma at his manhood. For 
one hour he had done nothing, while comrades had lived and died— 
that one glorious hour. 

It came precipitately to him—he had lost Isobel and his future 
career as well. 

Then, of a sudden, all thoughts of self were lost, all hopes and fears. 
Out of the hatchway giving into the battery from the lower deck stag- 
gered a wireless-room messenger, his right hand pressed tight on the 
wound in his chest. As he stepped off the ladder he fell forward, 
then endeavoured in vain to recover himself. 

* Southerland to the Commander-in-Chief,” he groaned, holding 
out the wireless slip to the lieutenant. ‘ All communications with the 
conning-tower broken down. Quick . ..the Admiral...” 

In a fever of surmise, the lieutenant grabbed the codeslip out of 
his hand, and leaped forward. 

In the open, where the air was deafening and alive with whistling 
projectiles, the First Division of the U.S.A. fleet was still holding parallel 
with the enemy; but the Orientals, 7,400 yards away, were forcing it 
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to incline with it to the southward to prevent its van being crossed 
'by them. Of Rubinkam’s reduced formation, again falling into line 
with the First Division, the 4/abama, rearmost unit, had fallen helplessly 
away to starboard, out of control and undex the guns of the enemy— 
a mere mis -shapen hulk 
she was now; her amid- 
ships hidden by the smoke 
of fires, and her body for- 
ward crunched and blasted 
into jagged outlines. In 
time, the fires were to 
reach her magazines. Of 
her total crew fifteen were 
saved. | 

But the enemy’s bat- 
tered hulls, their crumpled 
upper works, and irregular 
formation—for the Hizen 
was listing steep to port 
and in difficulties, the 
Iwamt, surging erratically 
along, her stern literally 
opened up to the waterline 
into twisted masses of 
scrap iron — Lieutenant 
Cruthers did not mark 
through the gaps in the 
-. Flagship’s battery. 

_ Bloodstained, horribly 
splashed, with wounded 
men pinned tothe deck by 
smouldering wreckage— 
the smoke- filled battery 
was the very nightmare 
of horrors. Even as he 
looked, its fire squad were cut down by a shower of slivers from a 
missile smashing into the wrecked 6-inch gun casemate; and lay 
there, a ghastly, writhing heap, the water still squirting from their 
oses. 

In the height of his excitement and self-concentration when on 
the bridge he had been insensible to the awfulness of it all. But now 
he realised the grinding of the Mills of War. 

On the New Fersey, as nearest vessel, had fallen the brunt of the 
enemy’s fire. 

She was now standing to starboard out of the battle-line, her hull 
battered and broken out of shape, her amidships smokestack wrecked, 
and the toppling after one held only by a single guy. Down her shat- 
tered sides the water was foaming and spurting, now ruddy, now clear, 
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and all available hands were frantically swinging out collision mats over 
the fissures on her waterline. 

Even as Cruthers gained the deck, a 12-inch shell blew out the 
foot of the forward funnel, and it collapsed with a stunning crash of 
falling iron on both bridge and conning-tower. The air was thick with 
wreckage and smoke. _ | 

“The Admiral!” Cruthers jerked out despairingly. ‘‘ My God, 
the Admiral ! ” 

Under the red-hot metal of the smokestack the smouldering bridge- 
works and superstructure were bursting into flames, and smoke and 
fire wreathed themselves around the conning tower. The Flagship, 
blinded and helpless, lounged to port, then to starboard, then stood 
ahead, pelted by the concentrated fire of the enemy’s van. The fore 
parts of her seemed wholly enveloped in the flame and smoke of ex- 
ploding shells. Around her, the sea boiled, throwing up great pillars of 
water where the projectiles fell short. | 

“Look at ’em!.... Look at ’em!” cried one of the signal 
staff, standing grim and outwardly calm behind the disabled port _ 
turret forward, near the Lieutenant. ‘‘ By God, they’ll be crossin’ us ! 
An’ jus’ see our line comin’ up astarn of us, too... .” 

Cruthers flashed a look ahead, trying to pierce the battle reek. 
Splinters lacerated his left elbow. Something struck his left leg, and 
it began to bleed heavily. But he was heedless. 

Apprehensions of defeat—annihilation, not of the enemy, but the 
Flag—had swept into him. 

The enemy were about to pass athwart the first squadron, for the 
battle-line, thinking the senior flagship was again under control, had 
followed in her wake. Under the weight of fire from the enemy’s grouped 
broadsides, the units of the first U.S.A. Squadron would be pcedily 
crushed into sinking hulks. 

Cruthers shouted the news for the after conning-tower into the ear 
of a signal-man, and gave him also the wireless message. Then he 
dashed towards the broken ladder, leading to the superstructure deck 
and fighting position. | 
| A series of shells landed on the top of the disabled 8-inch upper 
turret forward ; and an officer who had been attempting to rescue the 
conning-tower victims fell backwards on the broken deck, dead while © 
the two bluejackets following him collapsed into a heap. | 

Crimson and yellow fires, dazzling, obliterating everything for the 
moment, so overpowering their intensity—a blast of acrid, scorching 
fumes—and a storm of slivers screeched past as a shell exploded short 
in the air above. Yet Cruthers had swung himself up on the super- 
structure deck. 

Bending low, he reeled over its splintered face, choked with smoke 
and singed by the flames. The smokestack débris,jammed in between 
the conning-tower shield and its opening, he frantically tugged aside, 
and the edges of broken metal seared and cut upon his hands and face. 
Gasping and almost blinded he forced his way inside. 
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In the murk obscuring the cramped interior he hardly recognised 
the huddled bodies there. Beside the wheel he found two dead, the 
chief quarter-master and the Flag-Lieutenant, the latter still gripping 
the spokes. Between them and the hashed human things lying along- 
side the destroyed range-finder he got the Commander-in-Chief. 

Odham was lying face-down, and still stunned, his grey hair clotted 
with blood. The upper part of his uniform was ripped and torn into 
rags with the fragments of metal driven in through the sight-slits. 

Sight of the familiar face pierced Cruthers in a dagger-thrust of 
agony. Taking the Admiral under his shoulders, the Lieutenant 
dragged him across the intervening bodies towards the opening. Missiles 
struck the tower with stunning impact. The great ship staggered under 
the blows lodged home on her fore parts.. Though shaken by the cyclopic 
concussions, Cruthers stumbled outside, trailing the Commander-in 
Chief after him. He was invincible in his heroic resolution. . 

It was with difficulty he managed to keep ‘his footing. A shell 
fizzed out near by, and in the tremendous gush of stifling gases he lost 
his balance, and fell sidelong, the officer with him, on to the main deck. 
But eager arms succoured them. 

Now already to the southward the guns of Southerland’s squadron 
were opening out in long, rolling peals upon the enemy, as he came up 
at full speed across their T. Effectively the gallant Admiral with his 
five battleships completed the enveloping tactics, towards the culmina- 
tion of which Admiral Odham had so audaciously sacrificed his van. 

* * * * * 


‘Yes, we have given them their coup-de-grace,” remarked the 
Commander-in-Chief, some hours later, on endorsing the first wireless 
despatch for detailed transmission to Bremerton for Washington. 

** T thank God, Cruthers, I am alive—and not like poor Rubinkam. 
Yet, but for you, I’d have been a dead man; the smoke would have 
suffocated me in the next few seconds. By-the-bye, Cruthers, would 
you kindly write home letting them know I am safe and sound? They 
will quite understand,—there, I think you do, too. Your rescue of me 
will be mentioned in the next despatch. Most exceptional grit, even 
for a U.S. officer! I am proud of you, Cruthers.” 

With a suspicious gulp, Lieutenant Cruthers saluted the Great 
Man—“ her father.” 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


; By O. Henry 


E] Fn S (NE thousand dollars,” repeated Lawyer Tolman, 
fe solemnly and severely, “ and here is the money.” 
Young Gillian gave a decidedly amused laugh 

as he fingered the thin package of new fifty-dollar 

notes. 

“€Tt’s such a confoundedly awkward amount,”’ 
he explained genially to the lawyer. “If it had 
been ten thousand a fellow might wind up with 
a lot of Hiaonits and do himself credit. Even fifty dollars would have 
been less trouble.” 

“You heard the reading of your uncle’s will,” continued Lawyer 
Tolman, professedly dry in his tones. “I do not know if you paid 
much attention to its details. I must remind you of one. You are 
required to tender to us an account of the manner of expenditure of 
this $1,000 as soon as you have disposed of it. This will stipulates that. 
I trust that you will so far comply with the late Mr. Gillian’s wishes.” 

“You may depend upon it,” said the young man politely, “in 
spite of the extra expense it will entail. I may have to engage a secretary. 
I was never good at accounts.” 

Gillian went to his club. There he hunted out one whom he called 
Old Bryson. 

Old Bryson was calm and forty and sequestered. He was in a 
corner reading a book, and when he saw Gillian approaching he sighed, 
laid down his book and took off his glasses. 

“Old Bryson, wake up,” said Gillian. “ D’ve a funny story to tell 

you.” 

' “JT wish you would tell it to some one in the billiard room,” said 

- old Bryson. ‘‘ You know how I hate your stories.” 

“This is a better one than usual,” said Gillian, rolling a cigarette ; 

“and I’m going to tell it to you. It’s too sad and funny to go with 
the rattling of billiard balls. D’ve just come from my late uncle’s firm 
of legal corsairs. He leaves me an even thousand dollars. Now, what 
can a man possibly do with a thousand dollars ?” 

“T thought,” said Old Bryson, showing as much interest as a bee 
shows in a vinegar cruet, “that the late Septimus Gillian was -worth 
something like half a million.” 

“He was,” assented Gillian, joyously, ‘and that’s where the 
joke comes in. He’s left his whole cargo of doubloons to a microbe. 
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_ That is, part of it goes to the man who invents a new bacillus and the 
rest to establish a hospital for doing away with it again. There are one 
or two trifling bequests on the side. The butler and the housekeeper 
get a seal ring and $10 each. His nephew gets $1,000.” 

“'You’ve always had plenty of money to spend,” observed Old Bryson. 

“Tons,” said Gillian. | “ Uncle was the fairy godmother as far 
as allowance was concerned.” 

“ Any other heirs?’ asked Old Bryson. 

“None.” Gillian frowned at his cigarette and kicked the up- 
holstered leather of a divan uneasily. ‘There is a Miss Hayden, a 
ward of my uncle, who lived in his house. She’s a quiet thing—musical 
—the daughter of somebody who was unlucky enough to be his friend. 
I forgot to say that she was in on the seal ring and $10 joke, too. I 
wish I had been. Then I could have had two bottles of brut, tipped 
the waiter with the ring and had the whole business off my hands. 
Don’t be superior and insulting, Old Bryson—tell me what a fellow 
can do with a thousand dollars.” 

Old Bryson rubbed his glasses and smiled. And when Old Bryson 
smiled, Gillian knew that he intended to be more offensive than ever. 

‘* A thousand dollars,” he said, “‘ means much or little. One man 
may buy a happy home with it and laugh at Rockefeller. Another could 
send his wife South with it and save her life. A thousand dollars would 
buy pure milk for one hundred babies during June, July, and August 
and save fifty of their lives. You could count upon a half-hour’s diver- 
sion with it at faro in one of the fortified art galleries. It would furnish 
an education to an ambitious boy. I am told that a genuine Corot 
was secured for that amount in an auction room yesterday. You 
could move to a New Hampshire town and live respectably two years 
on it. You could rent Madison Square Garden for one evening with 
it, and lecture your audience, if you should have one, on the precarious- 
ness of the profession of heir presumptive.” | 

“* People might like you, Old Bryson,” said Gillian, always unruffled, 
“if you wouldn’t moralise. I asked you to tell me what I could do 
with a thousand dollars.” 

“You?” said Bryson, with a gentle laugh. “Why, Bobby 
Gillian, there’s only one logical thing you could do. You can go buy 
Miss Lotta Lauriere a diamond pendant with the money, and then take 
yourself off to Idaho and inflict your presence upon a ranch. I advise 
a sheep ranch, as I have a particular dislike for sheep.” 3 

‘“‘ Thanks,” said Gillian, rising, “I thought I could depend upon 
you, Old Bryson. You’ve hit on the very scheme. I wanted to chuck 
the money in a lump, for [’ve to turn in an account for it, and I hate 
itemizing.” 

Gillian phoned for a cab and said to the driver : 

“‘ The stage entrance of the Columbine Theatre.” 

Miss Lotta Lauriere was assisting nature with a powder puff, 
almost ready for her call at a crowded matinée, when her dresser men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Gillian. 
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‘Let it in,” said Miss Lauriere. ‘ Now, what is it, Bobby? I’m 
going on in two minutes.” 
- “ Rabbit-foot your right ear a little,” suggested Gillian, critically. 
“That’s better. It won’t take two minutes for me. What do you say 
to a little thing in the pendant line? I can stand three ciphers with a 
figure one in front of ’em.” 

“Qh, just as you say,” carolled Miss Lauriere. ‘“‘ My right glove, 
Adams. Say, Bobby, did you see that necklace Della Stacy had on 
the other night ? Twenty-two hundred dollars it cost at Tiffany’s. 
But, of course—pull my sash a little to the left, Adams.” 

“* Miss Lauriere for the opening chorus ! ” cried the call boy without. 

Gillian strolled out to where his cab was waiting. 

“What would you do with a thousand dollars if you had it?” he 
asked the driver. | | 

“Open a s’loon,” said the cabby, promptly and huskily. “I know 
a place f could take money in with both hands. It’s a four-story brick 
on acorner. I’ve got it figured out. Second story—Chinks and chop 
suey ; third floor—manicures and foreign missions; fourth floor—pool- 
room. If you was thinking of putting up the cap——” 

“Qh, no,” said Gillian, “I merely asked from curiosity. I take 
you by the hour. Drive till I tell you to stop.” 

Eight blocks down Broadway Gillian poked up the trap with his 
cane and got out. A blind man sat upon a stool on the sidewalk selling 
pencils. Gillian went out and stood before him. 

‘“‘ Excuse me,” he said, “ but would you mind telling me what you 
would do if you had a thousand dollars ? ” 

“You got out of that cab that just drove up, didn’t you?” asked 
the blind man. 

“1 did,” said Gillian. 

“I guess you are all right,” said the pencil dealer, “to ride in a 
cab by daylight. Take a look at that, if you like.” 

He drew a small book from his coat pocket and held it out. Gillian 
opened it and saw that it was a bank deposit book. It showed a 
balance of $1,785 to the blind man’s credit. 

Gillian returned the book and got into the cab. 

“T forgot something,” he said. You may drive to the law offices 
of Tolman & Sharp, at Broadway.” 

Lawyer Tolman looked at him hostilely and inquiringly through 
his gold-rimmed glasses. 

‘““T beg your pardon,” said Gillian cheerfully, ‘“ but may I ask 
you a question? It is not an impertinent one, I hope. Was Miss 
Hayden left anything by my uncle’s will besides the ring and the $10?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” said Mr. Tolman. ) 

“‘T thank you very much, sir,” said Gillian, and out he went to his 
cab. He gave the driver the address of his late uncle’s home. 

Miss Hayden was writing letters in the library. She was small 

| and slender and clothed in black. But you would have noticed her eyes. 
oo Gillian drifted in with his air of regarding the world as inconsequent. 
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““T’ve just come from old Tolman’s,” he explained. ‘ They’ve 
found a’’—Gillian searched his memory fora legal term—“ they found 
an amendment or a postscript or something tothe will. It seemed that 
the old boy loosened up a little on second thoughts and willed you a 
thousand dollars. I was driving up this way and Tolman asked me to 
bring you the money. Here it is. You’d better count it to see if it’s 
right.” Gillian laid the money beside her hand on the desk. 

Miss Hayden turned white. ‘Oh! ” she said, and again “Oh!” 

Gillian half turned and looked out of the window. 

‘“‘T suppose, of course,” he said, in a low voice, “ that you know I 
love you.” 

‘“*T am sorry,” said Miss Hayden, taking up her money. 

‘There is no use?” asked Gillian, almost lightheartedly. 

‘¢T am sorry,” she said again. 

‘“*May I write a note?” asked Gillian, with a smile. He seated 
himself at the big library table. She supplied him with paper and pen, 
and then went back to her secretaire. 

GiHian made out his account of his expenditure of the thousand 
dollars in these words : 

“Paid by the black sheep, Robert Gillian, $1,000 on account of 
the eternal happiness owed by heaven to the best and dearest woman 
on earth.” 

Gillian slipped his writing into an envelope, bowed, and went his 
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way. 
His cab stopped again at the offices of Tolman & Sharp. 

“‘T have expended the thousand dollars,” he said, cheerily, to Tolman 
of the gold glasses, “and I have come to render an account of it, as 
agreed. There is quite a feeling of summer in the air—do you not 
think so, Mr. Tolman?” He tossed a white envelope on the lawyer’s 
table. “ You will find there a memorandum, sir, of the modus operandi 
of the vanishing of the dollars.” 

Without touching the envelope, Mr. Tolman went to a door and 
called his partner, Sharp. Together they explored the caverns of an 
immense safe. Forth they dragged as trophy of their search a big 
envelope sealed with wax. This they forcibly invaded, and wagged 
their venerable heads together over its contents. Then Tolman became 
spokesman. 

“Mr. Gillian,” he said, formally, “ there was a codicil to your uncle’s 
will. It was entrusted to us privately, with instructions that it be not 
opened until you had furnished us with a full account of your handling 
of the $1,000 bequest in the will. As you have fulfilled the conditions 
my partner and I have read the codicil. I do not wish to encumber 
your understanding with its legal phraseology, but I will acquaint you 
with the spirit of its contents. 

“In the event that your disposition of the $1,000 demonstrates 
that you possess any of the qualifications that deserve reward, much 
benefit will accrue to you. Mr. Sharp and I are named as the judges, 
and I assure you that we will do our duty strictly according to justicc 
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—with diberality. We are not at all unfavorably disposed toward you, 
Mr. Gillian. But let us return to the letter of the codicil. If your 
disposal of the money in question has been prudent, wise, or unselfish, 
it is in our power to hand you over bonds to the value of $50,000, which 
have been placed in our hands for that purpose. But if—as our client, 
the late Mr. Gillian, explicitly provides—you have used this money as 
you have used money in the past—I quote the late Mr. Gillian—in 
reprehensible dissipation among disreputable associates—the $50,000 
is to be paid to Miriam Hayden, ward of the late Mr. Gillian, without 
delay. Now, Mr. Gillian, Mr. Sharp and I will examine your account 
in regard to the $1,000.. You submit it in writing, I believe. I hope 
you will repose confidence in our decision.” 

Mr. Tolman reached for the envelope. Gillian was a little quicker 
in taking it up. He tore the account and its cover leisurely into strips 
and dropped them into his pocket. 

“It’s all right,” he said, smilingly. ‘“ There isn’t a bit of need to 
bother you with this. I don’t suppose you’d understand these itemised 
bets, anyway. I lost the thousand dollars on the races. Good-day 
to you, gentlemen.” 

Tolman & Sharp shook their heads mournfully at each other when 
Gillian left, for they heard him whistling gaily in the hallway as he 


waited for the elevator. 
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Third Article 


2 Sg EeSSjOW although my nominal headquarters all this 

Re Wz) time was Mandalay, I was really as much out of 
it as in it. For apart from the many little 
expeditions that I personally conducted, my 
command, after a while, became so extensive 
as to reach to Bhamo, our then most northerly 
post on the Irrawaddy; and to Shwebo and Katha 
oS Nee BS ~~ oon the west or right bank of that river. As I have 
said, most of my travelling about in this country was by water; I 
would here mention a curious little fact. I found that the steamer 
told off for my special use, was oddly enough called the “ George,” 
and was one of the identical Yarrow boats for which I had cyphered the 
order when up the Nile in 1885. Which, when Mr. Gladstone cancelled 
his order for an advance that autumn on Khartum, had been sent to 
Burma. : 

I shall never forget my first visit to Bhamo; for I found the walls 
of that infamously selected fort manned by British soldiers, perambu- 
lating every inch of its perimeter with fixed bayonets. My first 
impression was that the gallant Commandant was rehearsing some 
elaborate scheme for the defence of the place; but to my utter astonish- 
ment I learned that that was the normal state of affairs. That by 
day, as well as by night, the walls were thus kept bristling with glittering 
steel; ever ready for an onslaught from those terrible Chinese “ Black 
Flags.” A chimerical enemy, which to my certain knowledge had never 
been within a hundred miles of Bhamo,—if, which I very much doubt— 
it ever had had any existence at all. 

Much, I think, to the comfort and well-being of the British troops 
of the garrison, I put an immediate stop to that panic-stricken state 
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of affairs; and without any of the disastrous results so dreaded by 
my over-careful (may I say), timid subordinate. I would similarly 
have considerably reduced the British guards and sentries in Mandalay, 
had I had the power to do so. I was always being told that I was 
reckless ; and have had that trite old adage about prevention being 
better than cure thrust down my throat ad nauseam. I admit, of course, 
the soundness of the platitude, but I cannot admit the relevancy of the 
caution to myself. 

It was the nervous alarmist—not I, who was really reckless. I 
saved my men because I could see no need for exposing them to the 
fierce heat of a midday, Indian sun, on the ramparts of the Bhamo 
fort. And the immunity from attacks of any kind upon that fort, 
after I had ordered the withdrawal of all its European sentries by day, 
and nearly all by night, proved, I maintain, that my action was sound. 
I was careful of the health of the men, of whose strength and health 
the gallant Colonel-on-the-Staff was, in my opinion, not a little 
regardless. 

Moreover, civilians naturally like to feel as secure as they can 
possibly be made by military guards and sentries. And it is no con- 
cern of theirs to ensure that soldiers have as great an immunity from 
the fatigues and hardships of guard duties as safety to themselves 
and others will permit. The Civil Officer informs the Military Officer 
of all the disquieting rumours and reports he receives; and may even 
go so far as to suggest the advisability of doubling military guards 


Tbheebaw’s Monastery, 
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and sentinels. It is then 
the soldier’s duty to weigh 
carefully the amount of 
consideration he is to 
give to such reports and 
rumours; and how hecan 
best deal with such con- 
stantly recurring demands 
upon his resources with- 
out undermining the 
physical health and 
strength, and mental 
equilibrium of his men. 
No man is fit to command 
soldiers who does not at 
all times, and under all 
circumstances, give the 
most careful considera- 
tions to both these factors 
ina soldier’s constitution. 
If a soldier ever finds 
that his officer is devoid 
of such regard for his 
mental! and physical en- 
durance, then good-bye 
to that confidence in his 
officer which is the main- 
pe of the Military 
atch. . 
Many, I am aware, who do not know him, think that the British 
soldier is an unthinking machine to be set in motion by a mere turning 
of the wheel. Military discipline makes him all that, but those who 
really know him, and who have worked in unison with him, know that 
he is also a reasoning being, who hates, above all things, to be subjected 
‘to tomfoolery. He zs a willing machine, that will go night after night 
into the Crimean trenches, his feet ankle deep in mud and slush, and 
unmurmuringly lay down his life for his Queen and country, because his 
officer does so with him, and because he feels that it is necessary and 
consequently his duty. But give him unnecessary work, or senseless 
drills, and you will soon find that. you have a discontented shirk instead 
of the willing machine. Punch once cartooned this very forcibly in a scene 
at Aldershot—where one soldier who is sitting outside his hut cleaning 
his accoutrements, asks his comrade on his way back from parade, 
what sort of day he had been having, and is told, “‘ Oh, the same old 
rot. Right half turn—Left half turn. Take the beggar’s name down!” 
And I am confident that all those shirks of yclept “‘ Good old days ”’ 
were made so by their selfish, thoughtless, ignorant officers. Again 
there is another aspect in which to regard this necessary care for thos 
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A Shan Bullock Caravan , 


who are working with us, and that is the practical—if not selfish light. 
We naturally want to get as much out of our fellow labourers as we 
possibly can, and that is best secured by not over-taxing their strength, 
and by seeing that they are fed, clothed and housed as well as we can 
possibly provide for them. Bearing in mind that every man knocked 
over by illness, over-work, or neglect, is not merely one less for work, 
but one more to be hospitaled, and carried when on the move. 

It is a delightful trip up from Mandalay to Bhamo by river. Bhamo 
_is a very thriving town, and its streets and bazaars are thronged with 
Chinese, Kachins, and Shans, as well as Burmans of all sorts and con- 
ditions. I remember during my first visit having had a certain tree 
pointed out to me, beneath which a very unique little form of trade 
was briskly carried on. The Burman, being a buddhist, is not, of course, 
supposed to take animal life, or to sell his animal to be butchered. 
John Chinaman muchly loves the flesh of the pig. And swine abound 
in, and all around Bhamo, but how was poor John to get his pork? 
The Gnats are said to have solved the problem, and the solution was 
thus given tome. By some mysterious “ bundobust ”* John Chinaman 


frequently found a nice young suckling tied to this propitious tree. 
“To the pig when roasted 
He still has a keen eye, 
And oft has he boasted, 
In tempore veni.’’ 


* Arrangement. 


A Street in Maymoy 


The poor Kachin, alas, when he came to remove his pig, which he 
had accidentally tied up there whilst doing his marketing, invariably 
found the pig mon est, whilst in a hole in the tree he invariably found 
a nice bright silver coin, or two. And this strange coincidence, I was 
assured, was of almost daily occurrence, and yet had never been satis- 
factorily explained! This confiding form of merchandise reminds one 
of the Veddas of Ceylon who used tq bring in the produce of their skill 
by day with bow and arrow, and stealthily deposit it by night in front 
of the Village Whiteley’s doors, confidently returning the following night 
to remove what the village Whiteley had left for them as fair barter. 

I had one very interesting little expedition from Bhamo, against 
a truculent Bantam-Cock, who reigned Cock of the Walk not more 
than forty or fifty miles from Bhamo, and who had been crowing defiance 
at us ever since we occupied that place. This “ Sawbwa,” or King of 
the Ponkhan plateau, had successfully repulsed two previous expedi- 
tions that had been sent to invade his highland stronghold. And I 
well remember how forcibly it was impressed upon me before starting 
in command of this third army of invasion, that I was on no account 
to return without occupying Ponkhan, and effectually clipping the 
wings of the Bantam-Cock. My response was brief, and to the effect 
that my carcase, mortally wounded, or dead, might be carried back, 
but under no other circumstance would I return without having com- 
pleted my job. I forget now the exact strength of my force, but small 
as it was, I divided it into two columns, one of which I personally 
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conducted, and the other I placed under the command of a Major of 
the Rifle Brigade. I considered each of these columns quite strong 
enough to take the place unaided. Still I timed our marches with a 
view if possible to both columns delivering a simultaneous attack 
against the hitherto unvanquished foe. Anyone who has made such 
plans in mimic warfare will tell you how difficult it is to ensure any 
certainty of success in this nice adjustment of time and space, even 
over well-known ground. In this case we were both working over 
ground absolutely unknown to either of us, and which we could only 
reconnoitre as we moved along. I had the easier route, as to a certain 
extent I was following that pursued by my unsuccessful predecessors. 
But I had not gone far on that line before I found the road strongly 
stockaded, and held by the enemy, so I had to diverge to the left and 
make a new track through the jungle. I- managed to do this without 
the enemy discovering my little game. And I verily believe they held 
on to their stockades in the vain belief that I had given up the attack 
as hopeless. In due course, however, they. heard my fire upon the first 
of the three big villages on the plateau far above them. There had 
been but few left to hold the plateau, and they made but a poor resist- 
ance. They managed, however, to wound ‘slightly the officer command- 
ing my mountain battery, and to kill and wound a few of my men, 
before they finally bolted, and left me to take possession of the first 
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A Chinese Foss-house, 
near Bhamo 


village. The second and third were rapidly occupied in succession 
without opposition, beyond some desultory firing from the bewildered 
fugitives as they skiddadled in all directions down the wooded cliffs. 
I found the plateau a lovely one, some 3,000 or 4,000 feet above 
sea level, well watered and wooded, and commanding a glorious view 
of the surrounding country. The trees were mostly fruit trees, some 
of which were still lovely in their blossom. The houses were strongly 
built of mud, wood and stone. Like most Kachin houses they were 
long, and single storied, with a central passage running through the 
entire building, off which were partitioned little rooms. The ends of 
each had an arched verandah, on the walls of which were hung varied 
trophies of the chase. Here I fancy the family, or series of families 
occupying these long, barrack-like domiciles, assembled for meals, 
and to receive their guests. These end rooms or halls were quite clean 
and well raised above the ground; with generally a ladder for steps 
leading on to them. But the interior of the building was dark and 
smelly, and occupied by hoards of far more repellent foes to peace and 
comfort than the whole Ponkhan tribe put together.” ‘We burned the 
first and second village, but retained a good deal of the third village. 
My second column did not reach us till the day after we had occupied 
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the plateau. They had a real bad time of it, having had to cut their 
way through jungle repeatedly. We remained in Ponkhan for the 
best part of a week, negotiating with the Sawbwa’s emissaries. We 
finally got them to agree to all our terms, but the crest-fallen Bantam 
himself could not be induced ‘to come in. His ambassadors assured 
us he was afraid to do so, but that he was most anxious to accept what- 
ever terms we proposed. I have no doubt I could have forced him 
to personally “ kowtow” by letting him understand that I ‘should 
remain on in his capital until he did so. But having obtained all 
we wanted, that delay would only have been waste of time, and hearing 
that Captain Daly, who was then Superintendent of the Northern Shan 
States, was at a large Shan village, named Namkhan, about three 
marches off, I made up my mind I would join hands with him there, 
if possible, and bring back with me Mr. Sheriff, a representative of the 
Rangoon Commercial Association, who I had been asked by the Chief 
Commissioner to give escort to, if I possibly could. I would here 
mention that the day before I left Bhamo on this expedition, the Madras 
Commander-in-Chief, the late Sir Charles Arbuthnot, arrived there. 
He expressed very forcibly his desire to accompany me. And it was 
only by shewing him that his doing so would materially increase my 
baggage difficulties that I deprived myself of that honour. He made 
over to me a great Chinese scholar (since dead), who, he said, would 
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be most useful to me, and would not hamper me in the matter of trans- 
port, as he had a Chinese servant with him who would make all his 
arrangements. He certainly did not lay much embargo on my trans- 
port, for as soon as we had started we discovered to our dismay that 
however mentally gifted our Chinese scholar might be, his regard for 
physical comforts was like the oft recurring vocative case in our Latin 
grammar—Caret. He absolutely lived like the locust; and as my 
cheery aide-de-camp remarked, however much he and his servant 
might lighten our carriage, they certainly could not tax it, for the only 
kit they had between them (possibly common property) was a diminu- 
tive looking-glass, and a hair brush! This was a veritable fact; so 
we actually had to provide him with all the necessaries of life. 

In addition to my parasitic friend I had two other civilians attached 
to this expedition. One was the regular political officer, the other 
was the representative of the Foreign Office, who had been deputed to 
our Northern Burmese Frontier to watch and report on all Chinese 
matters on that frontier. He, also, was a great master of the Chinese 
language. These civilians turned quite blue at the bare suggestion 
of my proceeding to Namkhan, assuring me that I could not do 
so without crossing Chinese territory, which might lead to grave 
political complications. Not only did they oppose my going, but 
they both respectfully declined to accompany me. Having requested 
each of them to record their protests in writing, I informed 
them I would start at 9 o’clock next morning; and accordingly at the 
fixed hour I !cft Ponkhan with my compact and very carefully selected 
little escort,’consisting of one Section Mountain Artillery, fifty bayonets 
of the Rifle Brigade, and 100 Goorkhas from the Goorkha Military 
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Police. Our predaceous friend, who, I believe, had marched through 
China to Bhamo, thought it wise to cling on to us. We had a charming 
and most interesting two days’ march, reaching Namkhan the third 
day. The day after leaving Ponkhan, I was met by a carrier with a 
letter from my friend Daly, giving me full instructions how I was to 
reach Namkhan without trespassing upon the forbidden land. For 
a considerable portion of the way we marched along the left bank of 
a pretty stream, the right bank of which was dotted here and there 
with houses, from which the inmates, who were all either Chinese, or 
Chinese half-breds, poured out, to stare at—what I fancy they had 
never seen before—the British soldier. But as for opposition of any 
kind, there was absolutely none. Nor was there any demonstration 
whatever of ill-will. The stream was quite a narrow one, so we could 
see each other distinctly, and the one unvaried facial expression of our 
opposite neighbours was one of unmistakably interested curiosity. 

I found the march quite an easy one, and -as no one crossed the 
stream, we arrived at Namkhan without any mishap or unpleasantness 
of any kind, and were heartily welcomed by Captain Daly on arrival in 
his camp. | 

With his usual thoughtful kindness he got up a “ gymkhana” 
for the men of my escort and his own, the day after our arrival, and a 
very enjoyable afternoon we had. We remained three days in Namkhan, 
and luckily came in for the regular weekly market whilst there. It 
interested us all greatly as the Shans of that district are altogether 
different from those we had seen in the Maymyo and other Burmese 
markets. They are much fairer in colour, and all the girls have peach- 
blossom, though slightly sun-burnt cheeks. Their dress also is much 
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more picturesque. Their frock or petticoat (it appears they only wea’ 
one garment of that nature) is made of strips of varied, coloured cloth, 
or silk, above which they wear loosely cut jackets also made of silk or 
calico, but all of one colour, their turbans also are very pretty, most 
artistically wound round their glossy hair, and seemed invariably to 
harmonise in colour with the rest of their dress. Their ornaments are 
massive and handsome. I bought from a woman in the market a 
handsome pair of silver bracelets, which she took off her arms, and 
which I now use as flower vases; they are heavy, massive and beauti- 
fully moulded, yet I only paid for them their actual weight in silver, 
in rupees. After three enjoyable days at Namkhan, we fled like a 
swarm of locusts, having well nigh eaten our hospitable host out of 
house and home, and the scholarly parasite having drunk the last bottle 
of beer in camp. Picking up the remainder of our force at Ponkhan 
we returned to Bhamo, and thence to Mandalay without further inci- 
dents worth recording. And I was pleased to receive from my Chief, 
as also from the Chief Commissioner of Burma, an expression -of, their 
appreciation of the success of the Expedition. 


(With many apologies) 
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t ELL me not, sweet, I have no thought 
Of you, to treat you so, 
When, from our peaceful tennis court 


Unto the match I go. 


True a new bat I now embrace, 
And hope that it will drive ; 
The difficulty is to place 
A bound’ry hit for five. 


Yet, this enthusiasm’s such, 
As you, dear, do deplore ; 
A Pd like lawn tennis very much, 


Lov’d I not cricket more. 


By FE.CREENS 
ILLUSTRATED By 
FLOR ENCE BRISCOE 


ASSING MAXIMILLIAN II. OF BANTAMIA, better 
sel known as King Max, was sitting in his study at 
the Royal Palace, when his uncle, Duke Oscar, 
entered. 

King Max threw down a book with blue- 
paper covers. 

“ Hullo! Uncle,” he said, taking a cigar out 
of his mouth. “I say, that Bill’s all rot.” 
let.“ It is,’ said his uncle, wearily ; and at his nephew’s commanding 
nod, sat down. . . 

“Yes; I haven’t studied economics for nothing. You don’t sup- 
pose I am going to pass a Bill which proposes that peasants’ houses 
shall be built on other people’s land. It is another wretched land- 
owners’ Bill.” 

“Qh, Max, you will end by becoming a Republican,” said his uncle, 
sorrowfully. 

‘Don’t I assert my authority in this kingdom ? ” 

“You do. You’ve insisted on reducing my allowance as well as 
your own and all the poor little orphan princesses.” 

“Very well, then; if I am King, I mean to be King.” 

‘““ Remember, my dear nephew, that you are only two-and-twenty.” 

* Quite so. That is really what I want to point out to you. Nearly 
all the legislation carried out in the civilised world is the work of worn- 
out old men—timid, unimaginative statesmen—and see what a mess 
every country is in—unemployment, starving children, and old paupers 
are the chronic features of all nations.” 

His uncle helped himself to one of Max’s cigars, and said: ‘* You 
must get married, Max.” 
__.. “ Aunt Maria has sent you here,” said the monarch, quickly. 
~ A“ We were talking about it, dear nephew. It is essential that the 
King should be married.” 

“T know, I know!” said the King, excitedly ; and, pulling out a 
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drawer, he took from it a handful of photographs and threw them over 
upon the astonished Duke Oscar’s lap. ‘“ Look at them!” he said. 
““ All the Royal princesses of the Continent—did you ever see. such 
frights, and Aunt Maria wants me to marry one of these. Never!” 


He rose and stamped his foot imperiously. 
“What about Princess ——,” said his uncle, with a twinkle in his 


eye. 
‘She is the only decent-looking one in the whole Jot, and she is 
booked for young I have had the whole lot especially photo- 
graphed for me secretly by professional photographers in every capital- 
in Europe, with strict injunctions not tc touch up any of the prints, 
but to leave them all in their unvarnished and natural lack of beauty. 

‘Well, I can sympathise with you, Max; they—that is, all thosc 
not bred outside the Royal stud—have the advantage of us. Still, 
marry you must. After all,” he concluded, cynically, “‘ monogamy is 
not a rigid code with us.” 

‘* Bah! Who so bored as a Sultan? I want to experience the 
exhilarating pleasure which is not denied to any peasant lad of falling 
in love.” 

““What’s the objection? I have made none.” 

‘Tf I fall in love I shall marry the woman I love,”’ said the young 
king with firmness. 

His uncle Oscar started. “ You don’t mean that, do you, Max, 
do you?” he said, with much astonishment. 

“TI do mean it, uncle.” 

‘Then the Royal Princesses will be out of it,” remarked the Duke 
Oscar, despairingly. : 

“‘ Quite,” affirmed the King, laconically. 

“It might possibly be a member of the petite bourgeoisie?” sug- 
gested the uncle, in a tone of tearful resignation. 

“‘ Possibly,” answered Max, coolly. ‘ Personally, I should think I 
would prefer a peasant girl. King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid—as 
Burne-Jones paints her—appeals to me much more.”’ 

- There will be a revolution,” said his uncle, rising angrily. 

“© Qh, no, there won’t.” 

“The bourgeois and nobles wil] rise up against the affront to the 
nation.” 

“To their own sense of petty dignity. I am their toy, am I? 
Very well, let them. This is an agricultural country, and as I have 
fed the children and peasants, and pensioned off the aged, and am now 
going to see that every peasant is properly housed, they will fight to a 
man for me, and then what becomes of your nobles and shopkeepers ? ” 

The Duke Oscar looked at his nephew like a beaten man. “ The 
King Max may be a fanatic,” he remarked, “ but His Majesty is no 
fool.” 

‘“ Thanks, uncle.” 

“When do you propose to start falling in love ? ” 


i 
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“As soon as I can. It is Spring. Tell Sergius to pack two port- 
manteaux. I am going to be a free man for three months at least.” 

“You are going tncog.?”” 

“Of course. Any suggestion as to the road I should take to meet 
my love?” he asked, smilingly. 

“‘] suppose you will try the Republics first—the United States, | 
France,” said his uncle, sarcastically. | 

“The United States is hopeless. Look at the way they pounce 
on English Dukes. Besides, the United States has produced, Henry 
Harland and his princesses are actually believed in! i must - — —- 
marry some girl who has a contempt for crowned heads— 
in the abstract. France is a little better than America.” 

“Why not try England? Her bourgeoisie is robust and 
independent, hating all shams. There the King is but a 
figure-head.” 

“Great heavens, uncle! When did 
you leave off reading English history ? 
At the reign of Cromwell? You are not 
up-to-date. The average private mem- 
bers of the English middle-class simply 
adore crowned heads. You should read 
the English papers. Stull, 
England produces a variety 
of types. There are the intel- 
lectual women of the upper 
classes, such as their novelist, 
George Meredith, portrays so 
admirably ; then there are the 
women of the Fabian Society 6g 
who may be depended upon, @ 77 
I imagine, to value the in- “ey 
trinsic worth of a monarch as 7A @; 
nil, or next to nothing. l’i Ze nw 
want a mate who will act as “77 * 
an antidote to my hereditary “4% 
instincts, which, unfortunately, “47 
are of a despotic and mon- 
archic character.” 

“There is no doubt about | ae / 
that,” said his uncle, ruefully, — putnioeees ae ie conan?” ic 
thinking of the manner in which 
King Max insisted on cutting down the Royal Household expenses t. 
add to the Old Age Pension Fund. 

“Tf that is all you want,” he continued, “ why not marry a Royal 
Princess > She sees no glamour in Royalty, and a strong-minded one 
would—would curb you. She is so accustomed to find us out with feet 

clay. Ifa commoner you must have, why not try a Suffragette ? ” | 
tryimg aow a bantering tone with his nephew. | 
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‘“‘An English Suffragette ? It sounds like a fricassée of chicken, 
doesn’t it? Anyhow, look at these light green, buds bursting out. It 
1S is Spring, Uncle, and I am off on my joyous quest.” 


CHAPTER II. 
CERTAIN “Mr. Sergius,” whom we know as King 


Maximillian II. of Bantamia, two months after his 
departure from his kingdom, still heart-whole, was 
seen sitting in a brilliantly-lighted Art Gallery 
off Pall Mall. The occasion was that of a social 
gathering of the “‘ Neo-Platonists.” It is much 
easier for a foreigner, especially if he is fortunate 

Peete enough to have a distinguished and _ studious 
bearing, 1 to 5 Obtain the immediate entrée-into any scientific or research 
society in London than a native-born Englishman. ‘ Mr. Sergius,” 
with his bearing of a studious Viking, soon found that it was enough 
that he was a student from another country; no other introduction 
was necessary; and King Max, after three months’ wandering amid 
more or less conventional circles, found himself at last in an atmosphere 
congenial to him. 

A scene from Euripides’ “ Electra”? had just been played and 

coffee was being handed round. There were several daintily dressed 
Beggar Maids reminiscent of Burne-Jones, who met King Cophetua’s 
eyes. One, in a simple grey satin dress with a pink rose, particularly 
claimed his attention. Yet it was not the dress nor even the pink rose 
which gave him a warm glow of satisfaction; it was her eyes and her 
brow, the silvery-grey limpid depths and the broad sweep of the finely- 
marked brows, while around her lips played a succession of illusive 
curves indicating that though life was looked at with an intense vision 
by those luminous eyes, still comedy was visualised too. 

She moved with dignity and grace, thought Max, as she came towards 
him. Her smile was shy, yet her eyes were frank as she asked him if 
he would take some coftee. 

He rose and bowed with such dignity for so young a man that 
the girl almost felt like a Royal princess. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘“ Will you do me the honour of sitting 
by me and talking to me about England, and about your ideas ? ” 

“ How delightful it is to meet a foreigner! ”’ she said, sitting down 
with an easy content. Her slight touch of shyness gave a glamour to 
her directness. 

King Max did not altogether like this. It destroyed his individua- 
lity to be lumped in with a mass of continentals. 

“I do not feel like a foreigner—I feel quite at home.” 

“It’s jolly of you to say that. The secretary tells me that vo 


are a student of sociology, Mr. Sergius.” : _ er ner 
"Sod. which 
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‘Did you ask him, or did he volunteer the information ? ” | 

“T asked him. You struck me as lonely here,” she said, with a 
touch of maternal pity. She was twenty-two, the same age as King 
Max. | 

“T am always lonely,” he said, meditatively, half to himself. 

“Oh, I will introduce you then to heaps of, people. At which 
university were you a student—Heidelberg ? ” | 

““T always had private tutors. I come from a small pastoral 
country called Bantamia.” 

‘“‘Bantamia? That’s where they. have a most refreshing young 
King. Tell me about him. I was quite enthusiastic about him, but I 
suppose he is really quite mad? ” | 

King Max gave a great.start. “Mad! Not at all,” he began 
indignantly, and then broke into a peal of Royal laughter. 

Several eyes turned in the direction of this outburst of boisterous 
oy. 

“* Mad!” he exclaimed again and again as he laughed. 

She, too, laughed merrily. Her dancing lips gave his eyes momen- 
tary glimpses of white teeth within; her rippling smile was like the 
play of the south-west wind in a field of barley. 

“TY always think,” she said, explaining, “that when a king sets 
out to do such things as feeding the hungry and housing the shelterless 
that there must be a twist in his brain somewhere. You generally hear 
later on that such a king is suffering from some mental malady, or just 
when you are heartily pleased with him, you come against some 
forbidding trait in his character which flattens you out and crushes 
enthusiasni—something Napoleonic or Bismarckian.”’ 

“You are,” he said, looking at her with increasing interest, 
Republican, I suppose ? ” 

“‘] am in theory, but we English reformers or socialists do not 
bother about the monarchy. It is not worth powder and shot. It has 
no power here. The plutocrats govern England.” 

““T see. Kings are beneath contempt,” he remarked. She nodded 
carelessly, as she smiled. 

‘In Bantamia a King counts,” he said, with dignity. 

*“* You, then, are, of course, a monarchist ?”’ she asked him. 

‘“‘] am in practice but not in theory.” 

*“* May I ask as we are total strangers and likely to remain so— 
what you do in Bantamia—I mean, for a living. I am tired of people 
who only study.” | 

“‘ [—I—er—govern—that’s how I am supposed to earn my bread 
and cheese; but I get it whether I work or not, unfortunately for those 
who have to pay.” 

“Some sinecure, I suppose you_mean, attached to a Government 
office ? ” 

k.  “ Well—I am attached to the Diplomatic Corps.” | =| 

“LOb12?:said the girl, frigidly. There was silence. 

"hing wrong?” he asked, in a way indicative of the casy 
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feeling of comradeship which had sprung up between them. She looked 
at his frank, boyish face steadily; at his blue eyes, his fair moustache, 
his tall military figure and bearing. got! oe 

‘‘T am going to make a confession—you must not be angry with 
me. I have been trying to make you out. Assure me, Mr. Sergius, 
that you are not—not a detective.” 

“A detective!” | 
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dignant flush on his << we a 

fair face. SSS SS 
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commanded him. “I 
know you are not. 
now ; but you see we 
have several foreign 
revolutionists in our 
Society, and every 
stray foreigner is 
viewed with suspicion 
at first. You do not 
look like a detective 
save for your military 
bearing,” she added 
soothingly. 

“Tell me now 
about yourself,” he 
said; ‘“‘ never mind 
about me.” 

“T am sorry I 
worried you—about 
myself. Let mesee,” 
shesaid, thoughtfully. 
“ Sociologically ? ” 

ce Well, yes,” he 


answered. | 

“*T am a member GR Be pitiee 
of the English middle- SOCIOLOGY, 
class. I have just ene ey 


‘written a pamphlet 
on the ‘ Sweated In- 
dustries.” Have you SSS Ww 
seen the sights of ~ SSS 
London yet? We are merely strutting on the stage here; we play 
at living. Have you gone behind the scenes and examined the lives of . 
those who work in this great City.” 

‘J have been down your Mile End Road.” 

“ A main artery—fairly clear,” she said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ On either 


side run innumerable channels of human flesh and blood, which 
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sa drained every day to feed the insatiable maw of the West 
nd.” 

‘“ Ah! we have no congested areas in Bantamia. The life of hard- 
ship there is spent in the sunlit, wind-swept open. Their lot is hard 
enough, though; Millet, in painting the French peasant, has painted 
the whole of the Continent; but we have no dark, fetid alleys. Are 
you, may I ask, poor?” 

“* Personally ?”’ she asked him, with a smile. He nodded. 

“Yes. I have enough, though. I earn my living as a secretary. 
You, I should imagine, are rich?” | 

He inclined his head. ‘“‘ I want to meet your thinking poor people— 
it is so dificult—they are so proud.” 

“You have not found me very difficult, have you? ” 

‘But you are—you have said it—bourgeois ? ” 

“Tam sorry,” she said, laughing. ‘‘ However, my grandfather was 
a mechanic.” : 

His eyes gleamed with pleasure. He was nearing Romance. 

“IT am glad. You haven’t, have you, any relations living in a 
Poor House, or one who has died there ? ” 

“No; Iam sorry I cannot oblige you. Are you, may I ask, making 
a literary study of me?” . 

“Dear me, no; this is life to me—life /” he said, fervently. 

Here some young fellow came and claimed her. She asked Mr. 
Sergius to excuse her, and walked away to a group of men and women. 
_ Later on she came to bid him good-night. 

“Would it be wrong?” he said, quite frankly, “to ask a young 
lady of the middle-class to meet me in the Park to-morrow, to continue 
our conversation there.”’ | 

“It would be very wrong,” she said, laughing, “‘ but as I shall be 
free at 6.30, and must be very nice to a member of a Diplomatic Corps, 
I will meet you at Hyde Park Corner.” 

He thanked her, and gave her one of his majestic bows as he shook 


her hand. 
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CHAPTER III. 
cre, Fi UiVE MURRAY was crossing the end of Rotten 


Row to meet Mr. Sergius when she saw an elderly 
] gentleman with a white, peaked beard on horse- 
fice | back, pull up suddenly and give Mr. Sergius a 
epee | most profound bow. The gentleman, who re- 
“| -| mained uncovered for an unusually long period, 
(fg'x looked astonished and ill at ease. Mr. Sergius 
tt flushed. She saw him signal autocratically to the 
mounted gentleman to proceed with his ride, not, however, before she 
caught the words, * Your Majesty.” 
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There was something uncanny to her straightforward mind about 
this charming young member of a Diplomatic Corps. A something in- 
definite she felt that had to be fought. It was this that had influenced 
her to meet him. He smiled at her in his most friendly way as he lifted 
his soft, light felt hat to her. | 7 

“‘ Well, comrade,” he said, cheerily, “ you have come.” 

Now, although it was a form of address she had been accustomed to, 
somehow, she resented it coming from one so distinguished-looking. 
The respectability of her mechanic grandfather stirred within her. 

‘“‘ Let us go where it is quiet,” he said. | 

“T like the open spaces because they are open,” she answered. 
“ Surely we can talk here—no one knows me. I am not in Society; and 
you—you are a stranger, are you not? though you met someone you 
knew just now; who was he?” she asked, in her most direct way. 

“That was the Duke of Media.” He frowned slightly. 

“Is he a Prince of the Blood ? ” 

“No,” he answered, abruptly. 

“‘ That is very queer,” she thought. 

“You said last night,” he began, rather desperately, “that you 
were not a monarchist.” 

“I told you that monarchs did nét count with us.”’ 7 

““Y am a Republican at heart,” he said, “‘ but I do pity any poor 
devil fated to be born a King.” 

“I~would not be a Queen for anything,” she said, emphatically. 

She looked very charming as she uttered these words. Such a 
combination of gracious ease, intellect, and beauty. | 

“Ah! What a Queen you would make!” he said, with sudden 
and open admiration. 

“Is this sociology, Mr. Sergius ? ” 

** Yes, it is,” he answered, without hesitation; “it concerns my 
own race intimately.” They were walking now at a great pace; both 
of them oblivious of anything else but themselves in the world. 

A kingdom was being offered to her—the thought flashed across 
her mind. ‘“ What do you mean?” she said, in a low voice. 

““T mean that I want you to be my wife,” he said hoarsely. 

“Who are you?” She challenged him outright. 

‘““Tam King of Bantamia. God help me!” he uttered with a groan 

The mantle of silence fell on them. He felt that it was his funeral 
shroud gathering around him. 

“Comrade,” she said, softly, with a touch of Our Lady of Pity in 
her voice, “TI am sorry, I cannot. I do not love you sufficiently, and 
I would be a very unhappy Queen and make you a most unhappy King.” 

“ Think of the good you might do,” he said, as his last appeal. 

“No,” she answered quictly. ‘ Freedom cannot be granted; it 
must be won by the people themselves. . . . And you will always 
help them. . . won’t you, my comrade?” 

She turned and rushed away among the trees. 

And the King of Bantamia returned without his Beggar Maid. 
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ASN’T it splendid of Tommy ? ” 

Lady Mary Hardcastle had just finished the 
ae eager recital of some exploit of the above-named 
fat i person, which the man beside her had listened to 
ee sp) absently ; he only noticed her animation. Until 
Nal: SNE now, she had been very different ; she had eaten 

¥\\ | no dinner, her colour had come and gone fitfully, 

| : and she had seemed to be watching the door 
almost with the manner of one who is afraid of some sudden disagreeable 
event. 

“He is coming to-night,” she concluded. . 

Her grey eyes lighted up, and the little nervous hand seemed to 
steady itself. There was an excited flush upon her face and a ring of 
glad triumph in the voice. 

‘“‘ What a detestable name he’s got,” said Lord Archeson, grumpily. 

“Who? Tommy? Oh, but you will like him.” 

“I shall detest him!” 

“We are going to have a glorious Bridge party this evening,” 
pronounced the clear voice of their hostess from the other end of the 
table. ‘‘ Mrs. Harry Fielding is actually playing, although - 

Recalled from the glories of Tommy to present realities, the girl 
went as white as the table-cloth. 

“What is the matter, Lady Mary ?”’ 

‘“ Nothing—nothing ; only I don’t want to play. Can’t you help 
meé out.7°’ 

She looked at him with an appealing glance, which would have 


had begged the favour. 3 > 
“Why can’t Tommy?” he could not resist en-  @f* S 


quiring. 

“He won’t have arrived 

“When he comes you will no longer need my 
services ? ” 

“1 shall have you both!” 

She did not make this statement with the air of an accomplished 
flirt, but rather with the supreme simplicity of her seventeen summers. 
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She was at that moment more like her old self than she had been all 
the evening; the self who had arrived at Feversham Lodge three weeks 
ago on her very first visit. On the strength of his pleasure in her re- 
covery, Lord Archeson forgave his rival. 

“* Delightful—for us! What does your mother think of Tommy ?” 

Lady Mary opened her big, grey eyes in surprise. 

oe “What do mothers generally think 

of their sons?’ I don’t know that she’s 
so fearfully proud of him as I am,” she 
added. 


. 


* * * * 


‘Do you know much of that girl’s 
people ? ” he asked a friend, as the ladies 
left the room. ‘Do you know, for in= 
stance—Tommy ? ” 

“Rather! The scapegrace! Even 
the Duke, his father, is ashamed of him. 
It’s a queer household. The old 
man married beneath him, as we 
should call it — his solitary un- 
woridly action of a long life, and 
almost the only respectable one 
ever recorded of him. The Duchess 
is a gem after her fashion, and 
the rivalry of influence seems con- 
spicuous in the younger genera- 
tion; it turns out bread-and- 
butter misses, as you see, and 
also persons—like Tommy.” 

“Go on,” said Lord Archeson, 
as he puffed at his cigar in a de- 
cidedly vicious manner. 

“The eldest son was a credit 
—to his mother ; the morals of 
the four daughters, now marricd, 
== are pretty evenly divided. There 
< remain Tommy and Lady Mary. 
= Tommy is — well, I’ve told you. 
~ As to the girl, it’s early days, and 

‘“‘* SO TOMMY IS YOUR BROTHER.’ ” — good gracious, Archeson! 
You’re never in love with her? ” 

‘One may have akindly interest in a girl, and hate to see her thrust 
from the schoolroom into this infernal hole.” 

‘You take our petty immoralities so seriously.” 

“Apart from this,” said Lord Archeson, stiffly, ‘let us continue 
the history. I am interested in Lady Mary.” 

‘* Well, the Duke and Duchess don’t get on too well. The Duchess’s 
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friends are poor, but eminently respectable; the Duke desired the 
children to enter his circle where poverty is unknown, and virtue certainly 
does not reign supreme, so there were constant breezes, and, finally, a 
settlement. The Duchess has her children until they are seventeen, and 
does what she can with them. She has adopted a 
queer, and, I think, scarcely practical plan; trained 
in every virtue, her sons and daughters have never 
been told from her lips that their father is not per- 
fection. Lady Mary thinks him a type of venerable 
old age, and Tommy a hero. But the Duke introduces 
his family to society.” 

** And the Duchess allowed her daughter to come 
here alone ?” 
~ Probably couldn’t help herself. I daresay she sits at home and 
prays for her,” returned the other, lightly. 

* # * 


* * 


**So Tommy is your brother ? ” 

Lord Archeson had brought two easy chairs on to the terrace to 
avoid the Bridge party; there was a’ glorious moonlight, and the air 
was quite mild. He stood finishing his cigar, perhaps because he pre- 
ferred to look down upon the girl’s changing face, and did not trouble 
to conceal his admiration. 

*“‘ And a very good sort of brother, too, I suppose ? ” 

“‘ Splendid!” cried the enthusiastic sister. ‘ People aren’t fair on 
Tommy,” she added thoughtfully. “Now at Eton—why, of course, 
boys waste their time at school, and he didn’t do so awfully well at 
college. But no one ought to care about that, when he’s Tommy. He's 
so clever, you could trust him to get you out of any difficulty.” 

“‘ Are you ever in difficulties, Lady Mary ?” 

She glanced round as though the verv trees were listening. 

“One,” she said, and he noticed ir. the moonlight that her cyes 
looked frightened. ‘“‘ That’s why I want Tommy this evening so dread- 
fully—awfully,” she said, in her childish voice. 

“To help you out of it?” 

“Yes. You won’t tell anybody ?” 

He wished she would tell him. He would have given the world to 
help her. He was savagely jealous of Tommy; but he had no right to 
ask, or to offer assistance. After all, it was well that Tommy existed ; 
he could not fail to do his best for the little sister. Only the man won- 
dered vaguely, uneasily, what was wrong. 

‘“* Supposing he does not turn up,’ he said, half to himself. 

6é Who ? 99 

“Tommy !” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t/” she cried. “ It would be dreadful for me.” 

“Couldn’t you apply to anyone celse;~ for instance, myself?” 

Her face flushed crimson, and her eyes dropped before his. 

“No, oh, no/”’ she cried impetuously. ‘* Tommy is so—ingenious,” 
he added in an artificial manner. 
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“TI am not stupid!” 

“It isn’t that. IT would ask you if I could trust you, but I daren’t— 
in that way. Besides—Oh! I don’t know what I mean. Let’s go into 
the house.” , 

He walked thoughtfully by her side. He had meant to deliver he- 
from this life, out there in the moonlight, to put the question which, 
if satisfactorily answered, would give him the right to order her back 
to the shelter of her mother’s household. They could be married almost 
immediately. Lady Mary was cut out for a happy, healthy, country 
life ; she should have it. But soon—or it would be too late. 

She was too agitated, however, for him to speak now; he must 
wait till to-morrow. He bade her good-night at the conservatory door, 
strolling out into the moonlight again, and as he walked over the smooth 
grass his thoughts wandered involuntarily to Tommy. He had an idea 
that Tommy would not come, and then what would happen? Lady 
Mary had said that it would be dreadful, and her inflexion on the word, 
and the piteous ring in her voice, haunted him. 

Just before the party was about to break up for the night, he walked 
into the drawing-room and sought the girl. 

“IT have come to say that if Tommy doesn’t turn up——” 

* Oh, but he wll,” she exclaimed, with a cry like a child’s voice. 
“1 will wait—my window looks on to the drive—and speak to him. 
It must be all right.” 

He knew the dog-cart had returned from the station empty, but 
did not reveal this to Lady Mary. 

Ten minutes later, the assembled guests wished each other good- 
night, and departed to their rooms. 

Lord Archeson did not go to bed. When the house was still, he 
came quietly downstairs again, and, letting himself out into the moon- 
light, waited nearly an hour for Tommy. bw 

Presently he crept under Lady Mary’s window. There was the 
light ; she was still expecting her brother; and then a strange 
idea came to him, and he went back into the shadow to think it 
over. 

The question was whether he could possibly consider the course he 
proposed taking permissible to one who called himself a man of honour. 
She had said it would be dreadful if she did not have someone to help 
her; she had agreed that he might answer her purpose if 
she could trust him — goodness knows she could do that. 
She was here alone, a mere schoolgirl, in uncongenial, and «df 
not particularly desirable surroundings, and the careless words _, fl 
of his friend, ‘“‘ Perhaps her mother is sitting at home praying / i 
for her,’ came vividly back to him. Ray | 

He crept quictly into the house, put on his hat and top-,— x 
coat, fetched a little handbag from his room, and looked at \ 
himself critically in the long glass as he descended the staircase. De- 
cidedly he had the air of a traveller. 

Ten minutes later he was walking up the carriage drive, all the 
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bolder because his path lay in deep shadow. A man’s figure would be 
just dimly discernible to the girl who was watching. 

“Tommy ! ” 
ge c¢ Sch | 99 
: “Oh, Tommy, I’m so glad you've come. Stay a 
‘Moment—it’s about the bracelet. Have you got the money 
yet, Tommy?” 

She wanted money; that waseasy enough. Sheshould 
hav> it. 

“Sch!” he whispered again. 

* All right | Don’t speak, or come into the light, 
if you think it’ s not safe. Just hold up your arm if you’ve 
got the money.” = 

He complied. It was satisfactory having to deal with so unsus- 
_ picious a person. 

“After receiving your letter begging me to send you money, and 
explaining ‘that something awful would happen if I didn’t, I was down- 
right wretched. I just hated your idea that I could pick up some valu- 
able of one of the guests, and yet I was distracted about your difficulties. 
Of course, I knew you would get a cheque in less than a week, as you 
said, and then we could redeem the thing and get it returned. Still, 
I couldn’t bear it! 

The man outside drew a long breath ; he rather wanted to kill 
Tommy. 

“It seemed to me dishonest, although I knew you only called it 
business. I was half- off my head, and that very evening Mrs. Fielding 
dropped a bracelet. I picked it up, meaning to return it, when I thought 
of you, and somehow—Oh! I don’t know how—but half-unconsciously 
I.slipped it into my pocket, and then what could I do afterwards? Are 
you listening, Tommy ? ” 

The figure of the man moved a little, and she seemed satisfied. 

** But that twenty pounds I sent you did not come from the bracelet. 
I simply couldn’t part with the thing. I know you said you must have 
£40, but I gave you almost every penny of my own I had left. [’d have 
run home to mother before this if P?'d kept my railway fare.” 

She should soon have the railway fare. : 

“Tt is a hateful place here, anyhow,” went on the girl’s young 
voice. ‘You have to play cards for more than you can afford, and 
do lots of things I detest. A man [ like most awfully ”—(Thank heaven 
for that)—“ got me out of Bridge to-night. Oh! [’m so glad you’ve 
come all right with the money.” 

She gave a little sob of joy, and Lord Archeson’s anger against 
Tommy grew more intense. 

‘“‘ Now, about the bracelet. Will you take it and get it back some- 
how? You’re so clever! All right, don’t speak! Hold up your hand 
if I may get rid of the nightmare now by throwing the box out to you.” 

She went from the window to fetch the wooden box in which she 

4 securely packed the ornament. 
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““ It happens to be the second piece of jewellery Mrs. Harry Fielding 
has lost here. I told you it was a queer place, ., Mrs. Montague is quite 
huffy about it, and declared yesterday that if it wasn’t found the whole 
house should be turned out to-morrow for the honour of herself and her 
visitors. Of course, she need not find it, but ”’—with a little cry of | 
terror—‘ my nerves are just anyhow. Take it, or I shall simply leave 
it for her, and then your part will come out, and mother’s heart will 
be broken.”’ | 

The man picked up the box as it fell at his feet, and turned to go. 

“ Aren’t you going to stay here ? They expect you.” 

He shook his head, and then he had to run the hiitos 
great risk. ae: 

“They must never know I came. T’ll send 
you the money,” he ventured, in a hoarse guttural 
whisper ; and, unmirthful though he felt, he could 
almost have laughed as the girl’s voice followed him 
in sisterly anxiety : 

“Why, what a cold you’ve 
got, Tommy! ” 

* % * 


“T didn’t want to frighten 
the young people,” 
said Mrs. Montague 
at breakfast next 
morning, “‘ but did 
any of you hear 
the commotion last 
‘night ? There was 
a burglary.” 

“A burglary ?” 

“Lord Arche- 
son discovered it, 
and, luckily, the 
thief got nothing. 
Hewasa most tidy 
man, and the neat . 
little parcels of silver, &c., he had made to carry off were highly amusing. 
The funny part is, not only has he left me my property, but he has 
restored Mrs. Harry Fielding’s bracelet also.” 

Lady Mary did not wince; she had faith in Tommy. 

*“‘ Lord Archeson came down, and I suppose the man heard him and 
took fright. Anyway, he dropped something in one of my flower- 
borders. -Lord Archeson stopped to pick it up, and it appears that by 
this delay he, as the thief no doubt intended, lost sight of our burglar. 
Anyway, he says he couldn’t swear to the appearance of the man.” 

Lady Mary clasped her hands tightly together. What a clever 
escape of Tommy! Had he been dragged to light, and recognised as a 
friend of the family playing a midnight joke, the appearance of the 
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NOW SAY ‘I RETURN.THAT TWENTY 
POUNDS YOU LENT ME.” ”’ 
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bracelet would still have been inexplicable, and what a wonderful, if 
risky, plan of restoration he had formed! 7 

“ The object was the bracelet. I suppose the man has been lurking 

about for some days, and stole it before. It was certainly foolish to 
carry it about with him, but I am very relieved that Mrs. 

| Fielding has it back.” 

‘And where is our hero? ”’ ) 

“He will join us at dinner. He asked for an early 

breakfast, having business of his own to execute in London 

to-day.” 

| Lord Archeson went straight to someone who could 

n give him information as to the affairs and the whereabouts 
of Tommy ; then drove to his club, and sent a curt telephone message, 
sufficiently alarming to bring that gentleman to him within an hour. 

“Sit down,” said Lord Archeson, omitting any formal preliminaries, 
“and write a letter to your sister. I will dictate it.” 

“Who the deuce——” 

“Never mind, I know you. I know you’re in fearful money difh- 
culties, and longing to get out of the country in safety, if only you had 
the wherewithal to take you. I know also that you had the amiable 
intention of making a thief of your little sister. I’m going to send you 
away and give you a further chance. . Here is a pen; begin as you like— 
tell her a friend has made you an offer to go abroad at once. Now 
say, ‘I return that twenty pounds you lent me.’”’ 

“T haven’t got it!” 

“It won’t be the first lie you’ve told. _ Here is the money ”— 
producing the notes from his pocket-book. “Let me see the letter. 
Put in the notes—I’ll post it. You said this day week. I shall let you 
know the arrangements and you daren’t come back; I know too much 
about you.” : 

On his return journey, Lord Archeson met the friend with whom 
he had discussed Lady Mary on the previous evening. 

“So we’ve both been in town to-day, Archeson ? ” 

“Yes. Dve seen Tommy.” 

* Poor Tommy! He was to have joined our party last night, but 
dined first, not wisely but too well, and couldn’t get into the railway 
carriage.” 

“Well, don’t tell his sister—not that she’d believe you.” 

“She'll find him out soon enough.” 

“No, she won't; a friend has interested himself to get Tommy 
abroad, and I’m glad; a woman is the better for her ideals—so far I 


agree with the duchess.” 
* * ¥ * * ¥ 


“T don’t know if I ought to have promised to marry you,” said 
Lady Mary the next day. They were sitting in a first-class railway 
carriage, whizzing through the country sixty miles. away from Mrs. 
Montague and her house-party ; he was taking her home to her mother. 

“I’m not a bit a nice girl,” she added, innocently. 
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* ‘You were once in a difficulty. I remember you told me, but I’d 
rather not know about it. We’ll start afresh and have no secrets in 
the future, Mary.” 

“Do you know Tommy came after all.” 

“ Really ? ” 

“He told me not to mention it to a soul, but I can’t help telling 
just you that he came as he said he would, and got me out of my difh- 
culty.” 

“Good fellow! That was the night of the burglary.” 

“So it was. What a lot happened !.” 

He could see (Lady Mary’s expression was artless) that she did not 
believe in the burglary ; he knew her mind was fixed upon a man standing 
in the shade of the bushes, and afterwards stealthily opening drawers 
and cupboards, making up’neat bundles, and leaving a bracelet in the 
flower-beds. Well, she was right—partly ! 

“* Did you notice when you went down to find him, what a method- 
ical burglar he was? It was beautifully arranged. Mrs. Montague 
said so!” 

*“* Admirably ! ” 

She laughed. Despite the tragedy, which had been real enough to 
her, her hero’s ingenuity made the thing quite triumphantly funny. 

Lord Archeson saw her eyes twinkle again like they had done over 
dessert the evening her brother was to have arrived. He closed his 
own, and leaned back with a keen pang of jealousy, such as he had 
experienced on that first occasion, and once more, as he mused, he seemed 
to hear a girl’s clear voice ring out : 

“Wasn’t it splendid of Tommy!” 
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“IF I HAD NOT KNOWN HIM TO BE A CAST-IRON MISOGYNIST, I SHOULD HAVE SAID THAT HE a 
WAS NOT VERY SORRY TO SEE ME,” 
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by Harold Macfarlane. 
Bilusteated by 


Oswald H.Cuningham. 


. | | Vi. BEAUVAIS—SENLIS. 


P=—=|OU have a sort of idea when you go to Beauvais—before you 
i&5-| get there—that the Cathedral dominates everything, but 
when you have been inthe town two minutes you promptly 
recognise, without further ado, that first and foremost 
in the estimation of its inhabitants comes the memory of 
Jeanne Hachette. You meet Jeanne everywhere about 
Beauvais. She is indeed more prevalent than was diabolo 
intgo7. ‘At the sign of the Jeanne Hachette” is naturally 
the most popular flag to sail under at Beauvais and if 
“Sousa ”’—the faithless one—had happened to bear that honoured name he 
would—miserable that he is—I verily believe, have been carried shoulder high 
through the town and planted in the market place, in the centre of which is one 
of the statues raised in honour of Jeanne, for all to admire. 

If Rouen makes much of Jeanne d’Arc, Beauvais is not a whit behind with 
Jeanne Hachette, but because the latter Jeanne in 1472 headed the women of her 
native town against, and snatched flags from, the troops of the neighbouring Burgundy 
her fame has not (as did that of the Suffragette who gave the English such a lesson 
that they have been so afraid of the power of woman ever since that they dare not 
give her a vote lest they lose all further control over her) extended far beyond the 
scene of her labours. | 

As tea under the trees during the previous twenty-four hours had lost some 
of its savour, so far as the crew of the “‘ Sousa ” was concerned, we five-o’clocked 
at a café in the grand place overlooked by Jeanne, who, judging from the look she 
gave u3, did not at all approve of the effeminacy. As a matter of fact there is nothing 
peculiarly womanly about Jeanne Hachette, and even at the annual festival held 
in her honour, sometimes in the pouring rain, judging from the picture post-cards 
current in 1907, the chief feature appears to be letting off of cannons by young girls 
in white dresses (not to mention speeches by officials in top hats, frock coats and 
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scarves) and the fact that on this occasion the women are given precedence over 
the men. The shrieking sisterhood is respectfully informed that the precedence 
in question only holds good for one out of the 365 days in the year, on the other 
364 the only privilege that woman apparently enjoys in 7? 

Beauvais is that of doing the Hon s share of the daily round 
or common task. 

On leaving Beauvais, shee: a spell of undulating agri- 
cultural country, the road proceeds through a glorious land|() 
of woods and quaint villages of whitewashed cottages = 
and especially is this the case if the traveller, avoiding the 
pave of Clermont proceeds round by Liancourt. Of Creil, 
however, one cannot speak with enthusiasm, though on the 
night that “ Sousa” crossed the bridges spanning the Oise 
and the Chemin de Fer du Nord, even Creil possessed 
beauties of its own in addition to a hill leading from 
the town towards Senlis that taxed even the hill-climbing 
powers of my misguided car. 
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And then the run to Senlis (pronounced Senlice), vam 
whose final syllable when the word is spoken by a native is so long drawn out that it 
almost reaches the gates of Paris, so—Senli———— (here we are at St. Denis) ce. 


(Paris next stop.) A glorious road through avenues of poplars and plantations and 
then a gradual rise towards the towers of Senlis’ Notre Dame. A glorious road and 
a glorious evening with a sunset that dyed the country a ruddy brown and 
rendered the one-time Roman stronghold to stand out, listening with reflected light, 
upon a rapidly darkening background of blue sky—(interlude for a gingerbread). 

A somewhat complicated town to enter at twilight is Senlis, but the inhabit- 
ants are courteous and information is cheerfully given to the benighted motorist, 
who gladly runs her car through the archway leading into the courtyare of the 
hospitable Hotel de Cerf. 

Should you ever motor in this portion of France remember the Cerf at Senlis. 
To be addressed at that time of night, when your brain is fagged and you are just 
about as tired as you care to be, in your native tongue, is joy in itself, but how much 
greater is your satisfaction when you are cheerfully told that dinner will be ready 
as soon as you are, in place of the usual formula, “Table d’hote at 7 o’clock, 
but we will get you something in about half an hour.” 

And such a dinner. Simple, but superbly cooked, as is only to be sincere 
from the kitchen of one who, but a few months before, had been chef at a “ milor’s ” 
country house at Ascot. A veritable apotheosis of cookery. 

Shall I describe this ancient inn that stands four square about its own court- 
yard, with its outside staircase and its great panelled ball room? Shut your eyes 
and imagine that you are sitting with the lamplight behind you, looking across 
the court to another dining room, also with windows wide open to the ground. 
The moon is behind a cloud but the lamps provide sufficient light for our purpose. 
Perhaps if the light was stronger you would fail to see those gallant chasseurs in 
green, with their high top boots and curly trumpets, who stand up in their stirrups 
to reach the dainty hand that the soubrette leaning from the upstairs window 
extends to them. Perhaps if the light was stronger you would not discern the 
gallant mousquetaire with the hundred button black gaiters, the white leather 
breeches, the red, gold braided coat with skirts caught back, revealing the lining 
and black three cornered hat, who sits under yonder tree flirting with the waiting 
maid in mob cap, kerchief and panier skirt. Surely now you can picture for yourself 
the background to this setting? You do not see the gallant and dainty figures 
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in the light of day or in the full glare of an August morn, for they are just ghosts, 
ghosts of those who thronged the inn-yard centuries ago when the “ Cerf” was in its 
youth and the paint of the pastoral our host has just discovered behind a bricked 
up fireplace was still wet on the canvas. Only ghosts who are visible to those who 
look for them and who are attuned to the scene and hour. Only ghosts—benevolent 
ghosts—who lift high their glasses, toast their sweethearts and say, . . . “I never 
saw peaches like those in Peebles.” 
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VII.—SENLIS—BOBB Y—MEAUX—PROVINS. 
WAS up with the lark on Friday, August 9th. I admit it 


was rather a belated lark, for the workmen engaged on 
the improvements were up before it, indeed it was the 
noise they made that woke me. There are times when 
one loves to lie in bed of a morning and doze for a suc- 
cession of ‘ just-five-minutes,” but I defy anyone to doze 
with any degree of satisfaction to the accompaniment 
of a trowel on a brick. It simply cannot be done. 

The true motorist, of course, is kind to his car, so 
while the hotel staff were preparing my matutinal cup of tea—yes, tea: they can 
make tea in France to-day almost everywhere—I visited ‘ Sousa” to wish him 
good morning. I had just reached the sort of coach house without a door in which 
Sousa had been bedded out, had patted him on the radiator and murmured “ Bon 
jour Sousa,”—I always feel sorrowful when I recognise that it is of no use. offer- 
ing him a piece of sugar, an apple, or any old thing one doesn’t want to eat oneself 
—when a voice proceeding from behind the car gave me a shock worse than if the 
engine had been started without a silencer. 

‘Hallo! Miss Baddeley, is that you?” said the voice, and there appeared 
round the corner of the Cape hood the head of Bobby Van Stickler, that perfectly 
awful Bobby. Now don’t mistake me, I don’t call Bobby “ perfectly awful” 
because after be had proposed to me two years ago, and I tad promised to be a 
maiden aunt to him, he went off and a month later got engaged to Maisie Baker, 
instead of pining away as he promised; it isn’t that at all. As a matter of fact 
I was perfectly thankful that he didn’t pine; if he had pined I should have had 
to explain to his mother what had happened and told her to build him up with 
somebody’s life-preserving sparkling cod liver oil, and it is somewhat embarrassing 
having to break the news to a mother that you simply cannot endure her son. 
Such statements are apt to bring about coolnesses 
and Mrs. Van Stickler is a perfect dear, and her 
baked potatoes, a reminiscence of the days anterior 
to her husband’s discovery of the Shrieking Eagle 
Silver Mine out West, are positive dreams. 

And then there is her candy, too ! 

No; the reason why I regard Bobby as a 
little horror is because he is a mean little sneak. 

Now take the case of Maisie. She isa positive 
dear, too, and I love her very much, but she has 
a perfectly delicious little cast in the eye and , there is no getting away 
from the fact. However much you love a person ‘you cannot pretend that they 
haven’t got a squint; that is to say if you don’t live in a blind asylum, and 
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as for Maisie’s I just love it and wouldn’t have her. without it, because it simply 
wouldn’t be Maisie if she didn’t look at you in her quaint way. Well, Bobby 
repeated some quite innocent allusion I had made respecting her perfectly fetching 
little characteristic, and now Maisie simply won’t look at me. And it’s not because 
of her eyes either. Wasn’t it too bad? . 

“Good gracious, Bobby,” I exclaimed, pinching myself the while to see that 
he wasn’t a horrid nightmare. “ Where have you sprung from ? ” 3 

I really wanted to know where he was springing to, but it would have looked 
too pointed to have remarked “ Where are you off to?” straight ‘away under the 
circumstances. . ; : 

“Amiens yesterday, Boulogne the day before, and before that England generally. 

3 i) I left New York at the beginning of July—you heard 
Ut ff _the news, of course? No? Oh, well, you see, Margie 
Hl —I may call you Margie—” 

~ (Ugh !) Ps eae 

“_for the sake of old times, mayn’t I? Well 
you see Maisie and I were never intended for one 
another. We should never have got on at all well 
« if we had got married. Her disposition and. mine 
were never in agreement and so—er—we—er—lI came 


, \ to the conclusion that we had 
\ ‘\ ‘4 


better make the best of a great 
mistake and agree to part.” » ° 

-. “But Maisie — why I 
thought that——” 
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didn’t see how 
badly our charac- 
ters amalgamated, 
and if she had I 
know that she 
would rather have 
suffered tortures 
than say so, she is 
so ~ self-sacrificing, 
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matrimony out of 
the question.” 

“‘ And did she 
agree?” 

“She will do, 
| but as a matter of 
THOUGHT YOU WOULD BE WANTING TO GO ROUND THE TowN; READY?’" fact I wrote——” 
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“And then came abroad ? ” 

“Why, how did you guess?” 

“Without waiting for her reply ? How did you know that she agreed? She 
may prefer to run the risk. She——” 

€ Oh, but dash it all, Margie, I made it plain enough. 
She wouldn’t have the cheek to hold me to an engage- 
ment that was distasteful to me. You needn’t be afraid 
of that. ... What? ... Oh, I thought you spoke 
.... Of course I was quite broken-hearted when I left 
New York though I knew it was all for the best, but I 
am trying hard to bear up. The Wheelers were coming 
across in the ‘Lucania’; by the way you remember 
them, I expect ?” : 

** Blanche ? ” 

“Well, she was with them and the boys, Allan and 
Montgomery, and the old people. They are all in Paris, 
and——” 

“ Bobby!” 

“Well you are quite wrong. She’s a jolly girl, but there’s'absolutely nothing’in it.” 

“And yet you are running to Paris ? ” 

“TI don’t at all know about that. I haven’t any plans/ 1 was aiming in 
that direction, and if I hadn’t had a burst tyre—yes, I have my Darracg 
here—I should have been there last night. Jolly lucky burst. wasn’t it? 
But for that we shouldn’t have met. Funny thing, wasn’t it ?—I hadn’t the 
least idea it was you when you came in, it was so dark. Later on the manager 
told me that a Mrs. Baddeley, of New York, was stopping in the hotel, and I guessed 
it must be you, but it was then too late for me to pay my respects to your mother. 
How is she? All right I suppose.” 

I replied that when I last saw her she was in the best of spirits, whereat he 
smiled audibly and I wondered if it would be best to let on right there that I was 
on my own or trust to the Wheeler magnet luring him off to Paris without any 
explanation being necessary. . 

“ Where do you go next?” was the leading question he then levelled at my 
devoted head, and I at once saw that the only possible plan of action was to stick 
to the honest, straightforward, unadulterated, ever-proof truth. 

“To breakfast,” said I. 

Now if you think you can get rid of Bobby Van Stickler by a little subterfuge 
of that kind, you simply don’t know your Bobby. If a wicked (but in this instance 
benevolent) fairy suddenly waved her wand over Bobby and converted him into 
an inanimate object, then it would be long odds upon him resolving himself into 
a bottle of mucilage. 

When, therefore, I came downstairs later in the morning for the purpcse of 
ascertaining if the coast was clear, it was only to discover the animated leech at 
the outer door waiting for me. 

“ Hello! here you are. I thought you would be wanting to go round the 
town so I have waited for you. Ready?” 

Escape at the moment was out of the question and although the prospect was 
far from pleasing I thought it better to temporise rather than throw down my cards 
forthwith. Why will fascinating step-mumseys by their thoughtlessness expose 
dutiful step-children to situations fraught with such awkwardness as that which 
confronted meat the gates of the Cerf? Oh, the inconsiderateness of step-parents ! 
Especially fascinating ones, 
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I should not like to ear a guess at the shade temperature that day, but 
it must have been somewhere in three figures, while out in the sun the thermometer 
by its activity must have almost qualified for membership in the Alpine Club, so 
high did it rise. But did the heat deter me from luring Bobby away from a Cerf 
that ought to have (but did not) sheltered a certain step-mumsey ? It did not. , 


-- Bobby carried Baedeker and I a parasol, and 
{am ashamed to say that I derived far more 
satisfaction from the latter possession than from 
the former, for although the owner of the volume 
was generous in the information he extracted 
therefrom on my behalf, my thoughts wereso much con 
occupied in trying to devise plans for getting rid * 
of my companion without having to resort to 
dropping him into the Nonette and thereby con- 
taminating it, that the information I carried away. 
could be written with the utmost ease on a piece of Se 

paper having the lack of magnitude of the threepenny bit. 

I distinctly recall the beautiful Cathedral, because I had to admonish Bobby 
for talking too loud and thereby disturbing an English tourist who was lost in 
thought respecting the length of time he should expose a plate in his photographic 
machine. Then I remember a quaint ecclesiastical building off a street remarkable 
for the virulence of its cobbles upon feet shod in’ the thinnest of soles, a building 
that was serving a useful purpose as a carpenter’s shop or something of that sort, 
and then came a long, long walk in the boiling sun to a gateway where Gallo- 
Roman remains should have materialised, but which was dominated by an 
exceedingly ugly mill that detracted to the utmost of its capacity from any 
picturesqueness that the surrounding architecture, which was just of the ordinary 
wally character, possessed. 

On the way back, however, we struck a pleasant shade in a Jeafy avenue which 
cyclists and cavaliers were forbidden to enter, and then in a thoughtless moment 
Bobby asked for directions that should take us to more Gallo-Roman remains, 
and, as the kindly gentleman who gave them with much generosity had not the 
tact to turn his back while we wilfully misconstrued them, we were perforce obliged 
to follow a passage he indicated that led up to a staircase that in turn led through 
another passage through another mill out into a road by a beautiful cool pond that 
almost invited Bobby, assisted by an energetic push by me, to visit its pleasant 
depths, where the washerwomen of Senlis were engaged upon a task that was de- 
cidedly less arduous than hunting Gallo-Roman remains. 

Some day, when it is cooler, I will return to Senlis and do its Gallo-Roman 
remains justice. But not with Bobby Van Stickler 

On the crawl back to the Cerf my companion made an announcement that almost 
—not quite—made me offer to go and look for the Roman Amphitheatre with him, 
so great was the relief I experienced. It was to the effect that he did not intend 
to wait for lunch, but would run off to Paris straight away—oh, why did he nor 
stop at that ?—and, then if the Wheelers had left—my heart instinctively sank 
again—he would go on to Provins which he expected he would reach as soon as 
weshould. I was glad on the whole, that I had not mentioned the amphitheatre 
aloud until I learned the corollary, for 1 did not doubt that one week of ocean travel 
with Bobby would suffice to make the Wheeler gang place a couple of Republics 
and the best part of an Empire between them and him, and that the sacrifice I 
inwardly proposed would have been pure waste. 

How ever, a few hours respite was better than nothing, and it was with (edlines 
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of considerable relief that I saw the Darracq turn into the street and proceed on 
its Journey Pariswards, and it was with a considerably better appetite than at one 
time I appeared likely to enjoy, that I partook of quondam finny ‘nhabitants of 
the Nonette, of cream cheese floating in cream (Senlis’ speciality) and other dainties__ 
provided by the talented chef who so ably rules the destinies of the old world 
hostelry. | 

The road from Senlis to Provins, though in many respects most pleasing is 
~ not, on the whole, as good, or the scenery as beautiful, as that from Rouen. Cer- 
tainly there is the picturesque foiest of Ermenonville, in the shade of which 
Rousseau lies buried, and Meaux which is familiar to you from the paintings 
of Campbell Taylor, but the road through the forest ‘f you wish to avoid the pavé 
entails your driving with your on-side wheels upon a path for cyclists, leaving the 
off-side wheels to run in the rough. The alternative is, nerve and tyre destroying. 
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“THE COUNTRY IS NOT OF A CHARACTER TO CAUSE THE AVERAGE MOTORIST 
TO LINGER BY THE WAYSIDE.’”’ ° 


The Cathedral and the mills that overhang the Marne are seemingly the great 
attractions of Meaux which deserve a closer scrutiny than the crew of 
the “ Sousa” vouchsafed to give it, but as my great object was to reach Provins 
before the Darracq I obtained the merest glimpse of the Cathedral, of which I recall 
with the greatest distinctness a huge hole that was to house the foundations for a 
marble statue of Brobdingnagian proportions that was lying about one aisle in many 
sections. As for the rest—well, it was decidedly sketchy. An impressionist picture 
of rivers, canals, tall and ancient mills and weirs, and then a broad road with stone 
pillars at intervals that bore the insignia of the lily of France and may have marked 
the leagues between Paris and Belfort in the days of long ago before the kilometre 
had become the standard “ mile.” 

The road from Meaux onwards is of the best, while the country through which 
it passes is not of a character to cause the average motorist to linger by the wayside, 
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unless he is unfortunate in the matter of tyre troubles, and in all probability the 
individual who starts from Senlis after dejeuner would not be content with a 
modest sixty miles to Provins, but would elect to end his day’s journey @ at the im- 
portant city of Troyes. With us, of course, it was different. 

If you elect to stay at Provins, which is famous for its export of roses which 
are usually and wrongly described as of Provence, and further decide to favour 
the Hotel de la Fontaine with your custom—do not, on arrival, ask if you can have 
a room, but, in your very best French, demand if you can have room No. 7. 

In the average provincial hotel in France you are well content with a quite plain 
but scrupulously clean apartment, with a bedstead and “ Matilda” (a species of 
Jumbo-esque eiderdown) complete, a polished floor and a few modest pieces of 
furniture ; therefore when the door of No. 7 is thrown open and you enter a veritable 
palace of a room, a room fit for a king, or the husband of an American million- 
airess, for a moment you wonder if you have not been transported back to the era 
of the Arabian Nights. 

Has a President stopped at Provins at some period, or does a General of Division 
make it his centre during the autumn manceuvres ? On no other premises can the 
existence of this gorgeous apartment be explained. 

When the other hotel visitors take humble candles in their hands and thus 
proceed to their modest apartments the occupant of No. 7 scorns the same, for in 
that room, though in no other, there are no fewer than sixteen separate lamps ready 
to flood it with a blaze of electric light. A four-poster that might have come from 
Versailles, an oak couch, a square oak table, and at least half-a-dozen chairs—or 
rather thrones, positive thrones, are ranged about the walls, while from tke ceiling 
—or was it the overmantel ?—depends a china Cupid. <A gorgeous apartment 
indeed is Number Seven. 

I was glad to see Harry Delaine awaiting me at the door of the hotel, and if 
I had not known him to be a cast-iron misogynist I should have said that he was 
not very sorry to see me. It is always pleasant to meet a familiar face abroad, 
and people you cut dead at home are hailed with enthusiasm on the top of the Righi 
and—if the truth must be disclosed—in all probability the same people again 
receive the glassy eye when the Liberty Statue looms in the offing. Human nature 
will out. 

When “ Sousa” had been run into the one-time suck house that now bears 
the designation Auto-garage and the other arrangements for staying the night, 
including my introduction to “ Numero Sept,” had been accomplished, Harry and 
I proceeded through the town in search of afternoon tea, proceeded too far and 
finally had it in a hostelry that shall not be honoured by having its name mentioned, 
where thétea was served in a species of sauce boats in place of cups (a custom, I 
afterwards learned, that is not observed at Peebles), and charged for at a rate remi- 
niscent of Rumpelmeyer’s. This item of the refection, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to add, was the only one that bore the slightest resemblance to the enteitainment 
provided by the world-renowned restaurateur. 

Now I really don’t think that Harry cares a little bit about Bobby Van 
Stickler. I believe it must be one of those instinctive dislikes such as one ex- 
periences at times for no apparent reason. I remember when I was a small child 
I was once told that I was going to school at Miss Ellen McCrea’s, and that I should 
have the time of my life. Well, I took an instinctive dislike to Miss Ellen, and as 
for the time I had, I am just thankful that it’s not going to occur again in this 
existence, for it certainly was the time of my life that I like least to dwell upon, 
except Ww hen IT am crossing the Channel or going to the dentist and require an anti- 


dote. And I think it was the same with Harry about Bobby. He didn’t know 
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Bobby at all, but I happened to tell him that I had known Bobby ever since he was 
a child, and that Mrs. Van Stickler had often said she wished that I was her daughter 
—this was to show that we were more than ordinary friends with the Van Sticklers 
and that in consequence Bobby would feel justified in pressing home interroga- 
tions that a comparative stranger would hesitate about putting, and yet, ~~. 
when I had finished, he made it quite obvious that he was altogether. 
prejudiced against him. Instinct at times is almost uncanny. 

“OF course,” I explained as we climbed the steps leading up to the 
domed Cathedral and the peculiarly shaped Casar’s Tower that had 
nothing to do with Cesar but was once an English stronghold, ‘‘ifI put 
Bobby in possession of the facts he might, as a personal favour, possibly 
refrain from cabling particulars to Newport, but that he would keep from 
sending them by the first mail was, I knew, expecting too much.” . 

When we had crawled up the last lap of hill and had sat down under the walls 
built by Harry’s ancestors—he says that implies that he is descended from a firm 
of bricklayers, but I am sure you will understand just what I mean—and could 
see the fair land of France extending to an horizon that was about a million miles 
or so away and could discern in every motor car that appeared as a speck on the 
highway a possible Bobby, Harry remarked, “ Look here, something must be done.” 

Men have such a way of striking at the very root of things. 

“If he turns up, what you have got to do is to account for your mother’s 
absence in a plausible manner,” he explained. | 

And I said that that was just the very thing I thought. 

“Then how are you going to do it ?”” he asked, and when I replied that I had 
not the remotest idea and asked him what he thought, he just remarked, “ Great 
Czsar’s ghost! I don’t know,” which was not very illuminating. 

“Look here, Margie,” he said after a pause; the poor fellow was so dis- 
traught that he never recognised that he had called me by my Christian diminutive, 
‘look here, Margie, you don’t know where your mother has got to and all I know 
is that a car that might be the Governor’s, and yet might not, left Fontainebleau 
this morning and was understood to be going to Dijon. Now can we, for the purpose 
of this Van Stickler fellow, send your mother on to Dijon (theoretically you know) 
because she is tired of motoring as she probably is by now, or something of that 
sort, or is he likely to stick to you, in which case it will look so jolly fishy when 
there is no Mrs. Baddeley to meet you on arriving ?” 

Now of all the puerile suggestions that could be made perhaps that was one 
of the most futile, however, I liked him all the better for it because it showed how 
utterly incapable he was of devising a plan calculated to deceive a tortoise. Now 
had I been in his place I am afraid I should not have hesitated to have put the 
Darracq out of action at dead of night ; it would be so very easy and so effective 
to remove some essential part without which the car would be anchored until the 
absence of the part could be discovered and a fresh part obtained. I am afraid 
that the capacity for wrong doing is very much more strongly marked in me than 
it 18 in him. 

As we were going down the hill by yet another route, one that led past a 
hospital that had once been a place of the Counts of Champagne, an idea struck me. 

‘““ Harry!” I cried, “I believe I have got og 

“Say that again,” asked my companion. 

“Stupid! I believe I have got a plan,” I in part repeated. 

“Tt sounds different—but go on,” he remarked. 

“ Well, this is it. We part right here, you go on to the hotel and go off to Troyes 
straight away.” 
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** Well, of all the rotten plans—and I have been counting on a jolly cosy evening 


with 

“Bobby ? Well you will have to wait for another occasion. To-morrow 
morning if you have nothing to do you can come and meet me with the latest news.” 

*“‘ And if that rotter comes I suppose that you and he——” 

‘““Then I am sorry to say it, but you have no imagination: there won’t be 
any.me and Bobby, for the simple reason that I am going to bed with a bad head, 
and if I haven’t left Provins miles behind before Bobby is awake I shall be very 
much surprised. Now, au revoir—I think vy will like Troyes, it has no end of 
a Cathedral and 

“Qh, dash Troyes,” said Harry. 

Then I strolled on to the telegraph office making a détour here and there to 
gaze upon cunning little watercourses that run between the houses and provide 
the good housewives with most convenient places for carrying on the laundry work 
of their respective establishments, which they take every advantage of, and on 
reaching the same, sent a wire to Aunt Jane that I expected would ‘be no less 
efficacious in starting her out of her usual apathy than, say, a motor-bus dashing 


through her area rails, 


—o 


SEPTIMUS 


By Wiiiam Jf. Locke 


CHAPTER XXII. 


NEN aap HE little flat in Chelsea cleaned, swept, and garnished by 
Shire S Role, the wife of the porter of the Mansions received Emmy, 
CRG: | SRS her babe, Madame Bolivard, and multitudinous luggage. 
LS: All the pretty fripperies and frivolities had been freshened 
and refurbished since their desecration at alien hands, and 
the placelooked cheery and homelike ; but Emmy found it 
surprisingly small, and was amazed to discover the pro- 
digious space taken up by the baby. When she drew 
Septimus’s attention to this phenomenon he accounted for 
it by saying that it was because he had such a very big name, which was an ex- 
cellent thing in that it would enable him to occupy a great deal of room in the 
universe when he grew up. | 

She busied herself all the morning about the flat, happier than she had been 
for a whole year. Her days of Hagardom were over, The menacing shadow of 
the finger of scorn pointing at her from every airt of heaven had disappeared. A 
clear sky welcomed her as she came back to take up an acknowledged position in 
the world. The sense of release from an intolerable ban outweighed the bitterness 
of old associations. She was at home, in London, among dear familiar things and 
faces. She was almost happy. 

When Madame Bolivard appeared with bonnet and basket undismayedly 
prepared to market for lunch and dinner, she laughed like a school-girl and made 
her repeat the list of English words she had taught her in view of this contingency. 
She could say ‘“‘ cabbage,” “sugar,” “ lettuce,” and ask for all sorts of things. 

“‘ But suppose you lose your way, Madame Bolivard ?” 

“T shall find it, Madame.” 

“* But how will you ask for directions ? You know you'can’t say ‘ Ecclefechan 
Mansions.’ ” 

Madame Bolivard made a hopeless, spluttering sound as if she were blowing 
teeth out of her mouth, which in no wise resembled the name of the place wherein 
she dwelt. But Madame Bolivard, as has been remarked, was a brave femme ; and 
allons donc / this was the least of the difficulties she had had to encounter during 
her life. Emmy bade her Godspeed in her perils among the greengrocers. 

She went blithely about her household tasks and sang and cooed deliciously 
to the child lying in its bassinette. Every now and then she looked at the clock 
over the mantelpiece, wondering why Septimus had not come. Only in the depths 
of her heart—depths which humans in their everyday life dare not sound too 
frequently—did she confess how foolishly she longed forhim. He was late. With 
Emmy, Septimus never broke an appointment. ‘To ensure his being at a certain 
place at a certain time to meet her, he took the most ingenious and complicated 
precautions. Before now he had dressed over-night and gone to sleep in his clothes, 
so as to be ready when the servant called him in the morning. Emmy, knowing 
this, after the way of women, began to grow anxious. When, therefore, she opened 
the flat door to him, she upbraided him with considerable tenderness. 
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“It was Clem Sypher,” he explained, taking off his overcoat. “ He sent for 
me. He wanted me badly. Why, I don’t know. At least, I do half know—burt 
the other half I don’t. He’s a magnificent fellow.” 

A little later, after Septimus had inspected her morning’s work in the flat, and 
the night’s progress in the boy’s tooth, and her pretty new blouse which she had 
put on in his honour, and the rose in her bosom taken from the bunch he had sent 
to greet her arrival in the flat the night before, and after he had heard of the valorous 
adventure of Madame Bolivard and of a message from Hégisippe Cruchot which 
she had forgotten to deliver overnight, and of an announcement from Zora to the 
effect that she would call at Ecclefechan Mansions soon after lunch, and of many 
things of infinite importahce, Emmy asked him what Clem Sypher had been doing, 
and wherein lay the particular magnificence of character to which Septimus had 
alluded. 

“ He’s awfully splendid,” said Septimus. ‘‘ He has given up a fortune for the 
sake of an idea. He also gave me an umbrella and his blessing. Emmy ”—he 
looked at her in sudden alarm—“ did I bring an umbrella with me?” 

“You did, dear, and you put it in the stand, but what you’ve done with 
the blessing, I don’t know.” 

‘“Pve got it in my heart,” said he. ‘“ He’s a tremendous chap!” 

Emmy’s curiosity was excited. She sat on the fender seat and bent forward, 
her hands on her knees, in a pretty girlish attitude, and fixed her forget-me-not 
eyes on him. ; 

** Tell me all about it.” 

He obeyed and expounded Sypher’s quixotism in his roundabout fashion. 
He concluded by showing her how it had been done for Zora’s sake. 

Emmy made a little gesture of impatience. 

“Zora!” she exclaimed, jealously. “It’s always Zora. To see how you 
men go on, one would think there was no other woman in the world. Everyone 
does crazy things for her, and she looks on calmly and never does a hand’s turn 
for anybody. Clem Sypher’s a jolly sight too good for her.” 7 

Septimus looked pained at the disparagement of his goddess. Emmy sprang 
to her feet and put her finger-tips on his shoulders. 

“‘ Forgive me, dear. Women are cats—lI’ve often told you—and love to scratch 
even those they’re fond of. Sometimes, the more they love them the harder they 
scratch. But I won’t scratch you any more. Indeed I won’t.” 

The sound of the latch-key was heard in the front-door. 

‘“‘'There’s Madame Bolivard,” she cried. ‘‘ I must see what miracle of loaves 
and fishes she has performed. Do mind baby till I come back.” 

She danced out of the room, and Septimus sat on a straight-backed chair beside 
the bassinette. The baby—he was a rather delicate child, considerably under- 
grown for his age, but a placid, uncomplaining little mortal—looked at Septimus 
out of his blue and white china eyes and contorted his indiarubber features into a 
muddle indicative of pleasure, and Septimus smiled cordially at the baby. 

“William Octavius Oldrieve Dix,” he murmured—an apostrophe which 
caused the future statesman a paroxysm of amusement. “I am exceedingly glad 
to see you. I hope you like London. We’re great friends, aren’t we? And when 
you grow up, we’re going to be greater. I don’t want you to have anything to do 
with machinery. It stops your heart beating and makes you cold and unsympa- 
thetic, and prevents women from loving you. You mustn’t invent things. That’s 
why I am going to make you a Member of Parliament—a Conservative member.” 

William Octavius, who had been listening attentively, suddenly chuckled, 
as if he had seen a joke. Septimus’s gaze conveyed sedate reproof. 
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“When you laugh, you show such a deuce of a lot of gum—like Wiggleswick,” 
said he. , 

The baby made no reply. The conversation languished. Septimus bent 
down to examine the tooth, and the baby clutched a tiny fistful of upstanding 
hair, as a reaper clutches a handful of wheat. Septimus smiled and kissed the 
little crinkled, bubbly lips, and fell into a reverie. William Octavius went fast 
asleep. . 
When Emmy returned, she caught an appealing glance from Septimus, and 
rescued him, a new Absolom. 

“You dear thing,” she cried; “ why didn’t you do it yourself ? ” 

“T was afraid of waking him. It’s dangerous to wake babies suddenly. No, 
it isn’t babies—it’s somnambulists. But be may be one, you see, and as he can’t 
walk we can’t tell. I wonder whether I could invent an apparatus for preventing 
somnambulists from doing themselves damage.” 

Emmy laughed. “ You can invent nothing so wonderful as Madame’ Boli- 
vard,” she cried, gaily. ‘ She is contemptuous of the dangers of English marketing. 
‘The people understood me at once,’ she said. She evidently has a poor opinion 
of them.” | 

Septimus stayed to lunch, a pleasant meal which made them bless Hégisippe 
Cruchot for introducing them to the aunt who could cook. So far did their gratitude 
go that Septimus remarked that it would only be decent to add “ Hégisippe” to 
the baby’s names. But Emmy observed that he should have thought of that 
before; the boy had already been christened ; it was too late. They drank the 
zouave’s health instead in some fearful and wonderful red wine which Madame 
Bolivard had procured from heaven knows what purveyer of dangerous chemicals. 
They thought it excellent. 

“* Y wonder,”’ said Emmy, “ whether you know what this means to me.” 

“It’s home,” replied Septimus, with an approving glance around the little 
dining-room. ‘“ You must get me a flat just like this.” 

“* Close by ?” 

“* Tf it’s too close I might come here too often.” 

‘* Do you think that possible ? ” she said, with as much wistfulness as she dare 
allow herself. ‘‘ Besides, you have a right.” 

Septimus explained that as a Master of Arts of the University of Cambridge 
he had a right to play marbles on the Senate House steps, a privilege denied by 
statute to persons tn statu pupillari, but that he would be locked up as a lunatic 
if he insisted on exercising it. | 

After a pause, Emmy looked-at him, and said with sudden tragicality :— 

‘‘ 1m not a horrible hateful worry to you, Septimus ? ”’ 

‘‘ Lord, no !”’ said Septimus. 

** You don’t wish you had never set eyes on me? ” 

‘“‘ My dear girl! ”? said Septimus. 

‘“¢ And you wouldn’t rather go on living quietly at Nunsmere and not bother 
about me any more? Do tell me the truth.” 

Septimus’s hand went to his hair. He was unversed in the ways of women. 

‘“‘T thought all that was settled long ago,’ he said. ‘‘ ’m such a useless 
creature. You give me something to think about—and the boy—and his education, 
and his teeth. And he’ll have whooping-cough and measles and breeches and 
things—and it will be frightfully interesting.” 

Emmy, elbow on table and chin in hand, smiled at him with a touch of audacity 
in her forget-me-not eyes. 

‘* | believe you’re more interested in the boy than you are in me.” 
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Septimus reddened-and stammered, unable as usual to express his feelings. 
He kept to the question of interest. 

“It’s so different,” said he. ‘I look on the boy as a kind of invention.” 

She persisted. ‘“‘ And what am I ? ” 

He had one of his luminous inspirations. 

** You,’ said he, “‘ are a discovery.” 

Emmy laughed and lit a cigarette. ‘‘I do believe you like me a little bit, 
after all.” 

‘¢ You’ve such beautiful finger-nails,’’' said he. 

Madame Bolivard brought in the coffee. Septimus, in the act of lifting the 
cup from tray to table, let it fall through his nervous fingers, and the coffee streamed 
over the dainty tablecloth. Madame Bolivard appealed fervently to the Deity, 
but Emmy smiled proudly as if the spilling of coffee was a rare social accomplish- 
ment. | 

Soon after this, Septimus went to his club with orders to return for tea, leaving 
Emmy to prepare for her meeting with Zora. He had offered to be present at 
this first interview so as to give her his support, and corroborate whatever state- 
ment as to his turpitudes she might care to make, in explanation of their decision 
toliveapart. But Emmy preferred to fight her battle single-handed. Alone he 
had saved the situation by his very vagueness. In conjunction with herself, there. 
was no knowing what he might do, for she had resolved to exonerate him from 
all blame, and to attribute to her own infirmities of disposition this calamitous 
result of their marriage. 

Now that the hour of meeting approached, she grew nervous. Unlike Zora, 
she had not inherited her father’s fearlessness and joy of battle. The touch of 
adventurous spirit which she had received from him had been her undoing, as it had | 
led her into temptation which the gentle, weak character derived from her mother | 
had been powerless to resist. All her life she had been afraid of Zora, subdued 
before her splendid vitality, humbled before her more generous accomplishments. 
And now she was to fight for her honour and her child’s, and at the same time for 
the tender chivalry of the odd, beloved creature that was her husband. She armed 
herself with woman’s weapons, and put on a brave face, though her heart thumped 
like some devilish machine, racking her mercilessly. 

The bell rang. She bent over the boy, asleep in the bassinette, and gave a 
mother’s touch or two to the tiny coverlet. She heard the flat door open and 
Zora’s rich voice enquire for Mrs. Dix. Then Zora, splendid, deep-bosomed, glowing 
with colour, bringing with her a perfume of furs and violets, sailed into the room 
and took her into her arms. Emmy felt fluffy and insignificant. 

‘* How well you’re looking, dear. I declare you are prettier than ever. You’ve 
filled out. I didn’t come the first thing this morning as I wanted to, because I 
knew you would find everything topsy-turvey in the flat. Septimus is a dear, 
but I haven’t much faith in his domestic capabilities.” 

‘“‘ The flat was in perfect order,” said Emmy. ‘‘ Even that bunch of roses in 
a jar.” 

‘‘ Did he remember to put in the water ? ” 

Zora laughed, meaning to be kind and generous, to make it evident to Emmy 
that she had not come as a violent partisan of Septimus, and to lay a pleasant, 
familiar foundation for the discussion in prospect. But Emmy resented the note 
of disparagement. 

‘* Of course he did,” she said, shortly. 

Zora flew to the bassinette and glowed, woman-like, over the baby. A beau- 
tiful child, one to be proud of, indeed. Why hadn’t Emmy dear proclaimed his 
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uniqueness in the world of infants ? From the references in her letters he might 
have been the ordinary baby of every cradle. 

‘¢ Ob, you ought to be such a happy woman ! ” she cried, taking off her furs, 
and throwing them over the back of a chair. ‘* Such a happy woman! ” 

An involuntary sigh shook her. The first words had been intended to convey 
a gentle reproof; nature had compelled the reiteration on her own account. 

“I’m happy enough,” said Emmy. 

“IT wish you could say that with more conviction, dear. ‘ Happy enough’ 
generally means ‘ pretty miserable.’ Why should you be miserable ? ” 

‘‘1’m not. I have more happiness than I deserve. I don’t deserve much.” 

Zora put her arm round her sister’s waist. 

“* Never mind, dear. We’ll try to make you happier.” 

Emmy submitted to the caress for a while and then freed herself gently. She 
did notreply. Not all the trying of Zora and all the Ladies Bountiful of christendom 
could give her her heart’s desire. Besides, Zora, with her large air of smiling dea ex 
machina was hopelessly out of tone with her mood. She picked up the furs. 

“How lovely! They’re new. Where did you get them ? ” 

The talk turned on ordinary topics. They had not met for'a year, and they 
spoke of trivial happenings. Emmy touched lightly on her life in Paris. They 
exchanged information as to their respective journeys. Emmy had had a good 
crossing the day before, but Madame Bolivard who had faced the hitherto unknown 
perils of the deep with unflinching courage, had been dreadfully seasick. The 
boy had slept most of the time. Awake he had been as good as gold. 

‘‘ He’s the sweetest tempered child under the sun.” 

‘* Like his father,’? said Zora, ‘“‘ who is both sweet-tempered and a child.” 

The words. were a dagger in Emmy’s heart. She turned away swiftly lest Zora 
should see the pain in her eyes. The intensity of the agony had been unforeseen. 

‘<I hope the little mite has a spice of the devil from our side of the family,” 
added Zora, ‘“‘or it will go hard with him. That’s what’s wrong with poor 
Septimus.” 

Emmy turned with a flash. ‘“ There’s nothing wrong with Septimus. I 
wouldn’t change him for any man in the world.” 

Zora raised surprised eyebrows, and made the obvious retort : 

“Then, my dear, why on earth don’t you live with him ? ” 

Emmy shrugged her shoulders, and looked out of the window. There was a 
block of flats over the way, and a young woman at a window immediately opposite 
was also looking out. This irritated her. She resented being stared at by a young 
woman ina flat. She left the window and sat on the sofa. 

“Don’t you think, Zora, you might let Septimus and myself arrange things 
as we think best? I assure you we are quite capable of looking after ourselves. 
We meet in the friendliest way possible, but we have decided to occupy separate 
houses. It’s a matter that concerns ourselves entirely.” 

Zora was prepared for this attitude, which she had resolved not to countenance. 
She had come, in all her bravery, to bring Emmy to her senses. Emmy should be 
brought. She left the bassinette and sat down near her sister and smiled indul- 
gently. 

“My dearest child, if you were so-called ‘ advanced people,’ and held all sorts 
of outrageous views, I might understand you. But you are two very ordinary 
folk with no views at all. You never had any all your_life, and if Septimus had 
one he would be so terribly afraid of it that he would chain it up. [’m quite certain 
you married without any idea save that of sticking together. Now, why haven’t 
you?” 
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“T make Septimus miserable. I can’t help it. Sooner than make him un- 
happy I insist upon this arrangement. There!” 

“ Then I think you are very wicked and heartless and selfish,” said Zora. 

“T am,” said Emmy defiantly. ; 

“Your duty is to make him happy. It would take so little to do that. You 
ought to give him a comfortable home and teach him to recognise his responsibilities 
towards the child.” 

Again the stab. Emmy’s nerve began to give way. For the first time came 
the wild notion of facing Zora with the whole disastrous story. She dismissed it 
as crazy. 

“T tell you things can’t be altered.” 

“ But why? I can’t imagine you so monstrous. Give me your confidence, 
darling.” 

‘“‘ There’s nothing to give.” 

“I’m sure I could put things right for you at once, if I knew what was wrong. 
If it’s anything to do with Septimus,” she added in her unwisdom and with a charming 
proprietary smile, ‘“‘ why, I can make bim do whatever I like.” 

** Even if we had quarrelled,” cried Emmy, losing control of her prudence, 
‘“‘ do you suppose I would let you bring him back to me? ” 

“But why not?” 

‘“‘ Have you been so blind all this time as not to see ? ” 

Emmy knew her words were vain and dangerous, but the attitude of her sister, 
calm and confident, assuming her air of gracious patronage, irritated her saacian 
endurance. Zora’s smile deepened into indulgent laughter. 

** My dearest Emmy, you don’t mean to say that it’s jealousy of me? But 
it’s too ridiculous. Do you suppose I’ve ever thought of Septimus in that way ?” 

“ You’ve thought of him just as you used to think of the bob-tailed sheep-dog 
we had when we were children.” 

‘“* Well, dear, you were never jealous of my attachment to Bobbie or Bobbie's 
devotion to me,” said Zora, smilingly logical. ‘Come, dear, I knew there was 
only some silly nonsense at the bottom of this. Look! [I'll resign every right I 
have in poor Septimus.” 

Emmy rose. ‘If you call him ‘ poor Septimus’ and speak of him in that 
tone, you’ll drive me mad. It’s you that are wicked and heartless and selfish.” 

““] ?” cried Zora, aghast. 

“Yes, you. Youaccept the love and adoration of the noblest gentleman that 
God ever put into the world, and you treat him and talk of him as if he were a 
creature of no account. If you were worthy of being loved by him, I shouldn’t 
be jealous. But yov’re not. You’ve been so wrapped vp in your own magnificence 
that you’ve not even condescended to notice that he loved you. And even now 
when I tell you, you laugh, as if it were preposterous that ‘ poor Septimus’ could 
ever dare to love you. You drive me mad.” 

Zora drew herself up angrily. To make allowances for a silly girl’s jealousy was 
one thing; it was another to be accused in this vehement fashion. Conscious of 
her innocence she said: 

“ Your attack on me is entirely unjustifiable, Emmy. I have done nothing.” 

“ That’s why,” retorted Emmy quickly. ‘ You’ve done nothing. Men are 
sacrificing their lives and fortunes for you, and you do nothing.” 

“ Lives and fortunes? What do you mean?” 

“*] mean what I say,” ctied Emmy desperately. ‘‘ Septimus has done every- 
thing short of laying down his life for you, and that he would have done if necessary, 
and you haven’t even taken the trouble to see the soul in the maa that was capable 
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of it, and now that something has happened which you can’t help seeing, you 
come in your grand way to put it all to rights in a minute. You think I’ve turned 
him out because he’s a good-natured worry like Bobbie, the bob-tailed sheep-dog, 
and you say ‘ Poor fellow! See how pitifully he’s wagging his tail. It’s cruel of 
you not to let him in!’ That’s the way you look at Septimus, and I can’t stand 
it and [ won’t. I love him as I never dreamed a woman could love a man. IT 
could tear myself into little pieces for him, bit by bit. And I can’t get him. He’s 
as far removed from me as the stars in heaven. You could never understand. I 
pray every night to God to forgive me and to work a miracle and bring him to me. 
But miracles don’t happen. He’llnevercometome. Hecan’tcometome. While 
you have been patronising him, patting him on the head, playing Lady Bountiful 
to him—as you are doing to the other man who has given up a fortune this very 
morning just because he loves you—while you’ve been doing this and despising 
him—yes, you know you do in your heart, for a simple, good-natured, half-witted 
creature who amuses himself with crazy inventions, he has done a thing to save 
you from pain and shame and sorrow—you, not me—because he loved you. And 
now I love him. I would give all I have in life for the miracle to happen. But 
it can’t. Don’t you understand? It can’t!” 

She stood panting in front of Zora, a passionate woman obeying elemental 
laws ; and when passionate women obey el emental laws they are reckless in speech 
and overwhelming in assertion and denunciation. Emmy was the first whom 
Zora had encountered. She was bewildered by the storm of words and could only 
say rather stupidly: 

“ Why can’t it?” | 

Emmy drew two or three-short breaths. The notion had come again. The 
temptation was irresistible. Zora should know, having brought it on herself. She 
opened the door. 

“Madame Bolivard!” she cried. And when the Frenchwoman appears she 
pointed to the bassinette. 

‘Take baby into the bedroom. It will be better for him there.” 

“ Bien, Madame,” said Madame Bolivard, taking up the child; and when the 
door had closed behind her Emmy pointed to it, and said: 

“ That’s why.” 

Zora started forward, horror-stricken. 

“ Emmy, what do you mean?” 

“Pll tell you. IT couldn’t with him in the room. I should always fancy that 
he had heard me, and I want him to respect and love his mother.” 

“Emmy!” cried Zora. “ Emmy! What are you saying? Your son not 
respect you—if he knew—do you mean a 

Yes,” said Emmy, “Ido. Septimus went through the marriage ceremony 
with me and gave us his name. That’s why we are living apart. Now you know.” 

“My God!” said Zora. 

“Do you remember the last night I was at Nunsmere ?”’ 

“Yes; you fainted.” 

‘“‘T had seen the announcement of the man’s marriage in the newspaper.” 

She told her story briefly and defiantly, asking for no sympathy, proclaiming 
it all ad majorem Septimi gloriam. Zora sat looking at her paralysed with help- 
lessness, like one who, having gone lightly forth to shoot rabbits, suddenly comes 
upon a lion. 

“Why didn’t you tell me—at the time—before oe 
““ Did you ever encourage me to give you my confidence? You patted me on 

the head, too, and never concerned yourself about my affairs, I was afraid of 
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you—deadly afraid of you. It sounds rather silly now, doesn’t it? But I 
was,” 

Zora made no protest against the accusation. She sat quite still, her eyes 
fixed on the foot of the bassinette, adjusting her soul to new and startling con- 
ceptions. She said in a whisper: “ My God, what a fool I’ve been!” 

The words lingered like a haunting echo in her ears. They were mockingly 
familiar, Where had she heard them recently ? Suddenl; she remembered. She 
raised her head and glanced at Emmy in anything but a proud way. 

‘You said something just now about Clem Sypher having sacrificed a fortune 
for me. What was it? I had better hear everything.” 

Emmy sat on the fender-stool, as she had done when Septimus had told her 
the story, and repeated it for Zora’s benefit. 

“You say he sent for Septimus this morning?” said Zora in a low voice. 
“* Do you think he knows—about you two ig 

“Tt is possible that he guesses,”’ replied Emmy, to whom’ Hégisippe Cruchot’s 
indiscretion had been reported. “Septimus has not told him.” 

““T ask,” said Zora, “ because, since my return, he has seemed to look on 
Septimus as a sort of inspired creature. I begin to see things I never saw before.” 

There was silence. Emmy gripped the mantelpiece and, head on arm, looked 
into the fire. Zora sat lost in her expanding vision. Presently Emmy said, without 
turning round: 

‘You mustn’t turn away from me now—for Septimus’s sake. He loves the 
boy as if he were his own. Whatever wrong I’ve done I’ve suffered for it. Once 
I was a frivolous, unbalanced, unprincipled little fool. I’m a woman now—and 
a good woman, thanks to him. To live in the same atmosphere as that exquisite 
delicacy of soul is enough to make one good. No other man on earth could have 
done what he has done and in the way he has done it. I can’t help loving him. 
I can’t help eating my heart out for him. That’s my punishment.” 

This time the succeeding silence was broken by a half-checked sob. Emmy 
started round, and beheld Zora crying silently to herself among the sofa cushions. 
Emmy was amazed. Zora the magnificent had broken down and was weeping 
like any silly fool of a girl. It was real crying—not the shedding of the tears of 
sensibility which often stood in her generous eyes. Emmy moved gently across 
the room—she was a soft-hearted, affectionate woman—and knelt by the sofa. 

“¢ Zora, dear.”’ - 

Zora, with an immense longing for love, caught her sister in her arms, and the 
two women wept very happily together. 

It was thus that Septimus, returning for tea, as he was bidden, found them 
some while afterwards. 

Zora rose, her lashes still wet, and whipped up her furs. 

“ But you’re not going?” 

“Yes; Dll leave you two together. Tll do what I can. Septimus ”’—she 

caught him by the arm and drew him a step or two towards the door—* Emmy 
has told me everything. Oh, you needn’t look frightened, dear. I’m not going to 
thank you ”—her voice broke on the laugh. ‘“ I should only make a fool of myself. 
Some other time. I only want to say—don’t you think you wovld be—more— 
more cosy and comfortable—if you let her take care of you altogether? She's 
breaking her heart for love of you, Septimus—and she would make you happy.” 

She rushed out of the room, and before the pair could recover from their con- 
fusion, they heard the flat door slam behind her. 

Emmy looked at Septimus with a great scare in her blue eyes. She said some- 
thing about taking no notice of what Zora said. 
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“But is it true?” he asked. 

She said, with her back against the wall: 

Do you think it very amazing that I should care for you?” 

Septimus ran his hands vehemently up his hair till it reached the climax of 
Struwel Peterdom. The most wonderful thing in his life had happened. A woman 
loved him! It upset all his preconceived notions of his place in the universe. 

“Yes, I do,” he answered. ‘ It makes my head spin round.” He found him- 
self close to her. ‘ Do you mean that you love me ”—his voice grew: tremulous— 
“as if I were an ordinary man?” 

‘¢ No,” she cried, with a halfdaugh. ‘ Of course I don’t. How could I love 
an ordinary man as I love you?” 

Neither could tell afterwards how it happened. Emmy called the walls to 
witness that she did not throw herself into his arms, and Septimus’s natural timidity 
precluded the possibility of his having seized her in his; but she stood for a long, 
throbbing time in his embrace, while he kissed her on the lips and gave all his heart 
into her keeping. | 

They sat down together on the fender seat. 

‘When a man does that,” said Septimus, as if struck by a anuon idea, 
“‘T suppose he asks the girl to marry him.” 

‘* But we are married already,” she cried joyously. 

“Dear me!” said Septimus. “So we are. I forgot. It’s very puzzling, 
isn’t it? I think, if you don’ t mind, dear, Pll kiss you again.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ORA went straight back to her hotel sitting-room. There, 
without taking off hat or furs, she wrote a swift, long letter 
to Clem Sypher, and summoning the waiter, ordered him 
to post it at once. When he had gone, she reflected for a 
few moments and sent off a telegram. After a further 
brief period of reflection, she went downstairs and rang up 
Sypher’s office on the telephone. 

The mere man would have tried the telephone first, 
- then sent the telegram, and after that the explanatory 
letter. Woman has her own way of doing things. 

Sypher was in. He would have finished for the day in about twenty minutes. 
Then he would come to her on the nearest approach to wings London locomotion 
provided. 

** Remember it’s something most particular that I want to see you about,” 
said Zora. ‘ Good-bye.” 

She rang off, and went upstairs again, removed the traces of tears from her 
face and changed her dress. For a few moments she regarded her outward semblance 
somewhat anxiously in the glass, unconscious of a new coquetry. Then she sat 
down before the sitting-room fire and looked at the inner Zora Middlemist. 

There was never woman, since the world began, more cast down from her high 
estate. Nota shred of magnificence remained. She saw herself as the most useless, 
vapouring, and purblind of mortals. She had gone forth from the despised Nuns- 
mere, where nothing ever happened, to travel the world over in search of realities, 
and had returned to find that Nunsmere had all the time been the centre of the 
realities that most deeply concerned her life. While she had been talking, others 
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had been living. The three beings whom she had honoured with her royal and 
somewhat condescending affection had all done great things, passed through flames 
and issued thence purified, with love in their hearts. Emmy, Septimus, Sypher, 
all in their respective ways, had grappled with essentials. She alone had done 
nothing—she, the strong, the sane, the capable, the magnificent. She had been a 
tinsel failure. So far out of touch had she been with the real warm things of life 
which mattered, that she had not even gained her sister’s confidence. Had she 
done so, from her girlhood up, the miserable tragedy might not have happened. 
She had failed in a sister’s elementary duty. 

As a six weeks’ wife, what had she done save shiver with a splendid disgust ? 
Another woman would have fought and perhaps have conquered. She had made 
no attempt, and the poor wretch dead, she had trumpeted abroad her crude opinion 
of the sex to which he belonged. At every turn she had seen it refuted. For 
many months she had known it to be vain and false; and Nature, who, with all 
her faults, is at least not a liar, had spoken over and over again. She had raised 
fine storm of argument, but Nature had laughed. So had the literary man from 
London. She had a salutary vision of herself as the common geck and gull of the 
queerly assorted pair. She recognised that in order to work out any problem of 
‘life, one must accept its postulates and its axioms. Even her mother, from whose 
gentle lips she rarely expected to hear wisdom, had said: “I don’t see how you're 
going to ‘ live,’ dear, without a man to take care of you.” Her mother was right, 
Nature was right, Rattenden was right. She, Zora Middlemist, had been hopelessly 
wrong. 

When Sypher arrived, she welcomed him with an unaccustomed heart-beat. 
The masterful grip of his hands as they held hers gave her a new throb of pleasure. 
She glanced into his eyes and saw there the steady love of a strong, clean soul. 
She glanced away and hung her head, feeling unworthy.. 

“© What’s this most particular thing you have to say to me?” he asked, with 
a smile. 

“T can’t tell it to you like this, Let us sit down. Draw up that chair to the 
fire.” 

When they were seated, she said: 

“TI want first to ask you a question or two. Do you know why Septimus 
married my sister? Be quite frank, for I know everything.” 

“Yes,” he said, gravely; “I knew. I found it out in one or two odd ways. 


Septimus hasn’t the faintest idea.” | 
Zora picked up an illustrated weekly from the floor, and used it as a screen, 


ostensibly from the fire, really from Sypher. 

“ Why did you refuse the Jebusa Jones’ offer this morning ? ” 

“What would you have thought of me if I had accepted? But Septimus 
shouldn’t have told you.” 

“ He didn’t. He told Emmy, who told me. You did it for my sake?” 

‘¢ Everything I do is for your sake. You know that well enough.” 

“Why did you send for Septimus ? ” | 

‘Why are you putting me through this interrogatory ?” he laughed. 

“You will learn soon,” said Zora. “I want to get everything clear in my 
mind. I’ve had a great shock. I feel as if I had been beaten all over. For the 
first time I recognise the truth of the proverb about a woman, a dog, and a walnut 
tree Why did you send for Septimus ? ” 

Sypher leaned back in his chair, and, as the illustrated paper prevented him 
from seeing Zora’s face, he looked reflectively at the fire. 

“ [ve always told you that I am superstitious. Septimus seems to be gifted 
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with an unconscious sense of right, in an infinitely higher degree than any man I 
have ever known. His dealings with Emmy showed it. His sending for you to 
help me showed it. He has shown it in a thousand ways. If it hadn’t been for 
him and his influence on my mind, I don’t think I should have come to that decision. 
When I had come to it, I just wanted him. Why, I can’t tell you.” 

‘“*T suppose you knew that he was in love with me?” said Zora, in the same 
even tone. 

“Yes,” said Sypher. ‘f That’s why he married your sister.” 

“Do you know why—in the depths of his heart—he sent me the tail of the 
little dog?” 

“He knew, somehow, that it was right. I believe it was. I tell you I’m 
superstitious. But in what absolute way it was right, I can’t imagine.” 

“I can,” said Zora. “‘ He knew that my place was by. your side. He knew 
that I cared for you more than for any man alive.” She paused. Then she said 
deliberately: ‘‘ He knew that I loved you all the time.” 

Sypher plucked the illustrated paper from her hand and cast it across the 
room, and bending over the arm of his chair seized her wrist. 

“Zora! Do you mean that?” 

She nodded, fluttered a glance at him, and put out her free hand to claim a 
few moments’ grace. 

“T left you to look for a mission in life. I’ve come back and found it at the 
place I started from. It’s a big mission, for it means being a mate to a big man. 
But if you will let me try, Pll do my best.” 

Sypher thrust away the protecting hand. 

“You can talk afterwards,” he said. 

Then did Zora come to the knowledge of things real. When the gates were 
opened, she walked in with a tread not wanting in magnificence. She made the 
great surrender which is: woman’s greatest victory, very proudly, very humbly, 
very deliciously. She had her greatnesses. 

She freed herself, flushed and trembling, throbbing with a strange happiness 
that caught her breath. This time she believed Nature, and laughed with her in 
her heart in close companionship. She was mere woman, after all, with no mission 
in’ life but the accomplishment of her womanhood, and she gloried in the know- 
ledge. This was exceedingly good for her. Sypher regarded her with shining 
eyes as if she had been an immortal vesting herself in human clay for divine love 
of him; and this was exceedingly good for Sypher. After much hyperbole they 
descended to kindly commonplace. 

“ But I don’t see now,” he cried, “ how I can ask you to marry me. I don’t 
even know how I’m to earn my living.” 

“There are Septimus’s inventions! Have you lost your faith in them ? ” 

He cried with sudden enthusiasm, as who should say, if an Immortal has faith 
in them, then, indeed, must they be divine: 

“Do you believe in them now?” | 

“Utterly. I’ve grown superstitious, too. Wherever we turn there is Septimus. 
He has raised Emmy from hell to heaven. He has brought us two together. He 
is our Guardian Angel. He'll never fail us. Oh, Clem! Thank Heaven,” she 
exclaimed, fervently, “ I’ve got something to believe in at last.” 


Meanwhile, the Guardian Angel entirely unconscious of apotheosis, sat in the 
little flat in Chelsea blissfully eating crumpets over which Emmy had spread the 
preposterous amount of butter jwhich proceeds from an overflowing heart.’ She 
knelt on the hearthrug watching him adoringly, as if he were a hierophant eating 
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sacramental wafer. They talked"of the future. He mentioned -the nice houses 
he had seen in Berkeley Square. 

““* Berkeley Square would be very charming,” said Emmy, “ but it would mean 
carriages and motor-cars and powdered footmen, and Ascot, and balls, and dinner- 
parties, and presentations at Court. You w ould be just in your element, wovldn’t 
you, dear?” 

She laughed and laid her happy head on his knee. 

“No, dear. If we want to have a fling together, you and I, in London, let 
us keep on this flat as a pied-d-terre. But let us live at Nunsmere. The house 
is quite big enough—and if it isn’t you can always add on a bit at the cost of a 
month’s rent in Berkeley Square. Wouldn’t you prefer to live at Nunsmere ? ” 

‘You and the boy and my workshop are all I want in the world,” said he. 

“And not Wiggleswick ? ” 

One of his rare smiles passed across his face. 

“‘T think Wiggleswick will be upset.” 

Emmy laughed again. ‘‘ What a funny household it will be—Wiggleswick 
and Madame Bolivard! It will be lovely!” 

Septimus reflected for an anxious moment. ‘‘ Do you know, dear,” he said 
difidently, “ I’ve dreamed of something all my life—I mean ever since I left home. 
It has always seemed somehow beyond my reach. I wonder whether it can come 
true now. So many wonderful things have happened to me, that perhaps this 
too m1 


‘What is it, dear?’ she asked, very softly. 

« T seem to be so marked off from other men—but I’ve dreamed all my life of 
having in my house a neat, proper, real parlourmaid, in a pretty white cap and 
apron. Do you think it can be managed?” 

With her head on his knee, she said, in a queer voice: 

“Yes, I think it can.” 

He touched her cheek, and suddenly drew his hand away. 

“Why, yov’re crying! What a selfish brute I am! Of course we won't 
have her, if she would be in your way.” 

Emmy lifted her face to bim. 

“Oh, you dear, beautiful, silly Septimus,” she said. “ Don’t you understand? 
Isn’t it just like you? You give everyone else the earth—and in return you ask 
for a parlour-maid.” 

‘‘ Well, you see,” he said in a tone of distressed apology, “‘ she would come 
in so handy. I could teach her to mind the guns.” 

“ You dear!” cried Emmy. 
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LAST 
WILDERNESS 


By Epwarp Ancus 


When the first black crow is calling in the 
dawning down the dell, 
Yam dreaming of the summer; in my 


dream 
I can hear the mud-je-wee-kis sighing softly, I 
« Wikis 2s 9 ! can smell 
ea ths ' : A jwild rose blooming near a northern 
. ee i? = stream. 


A: je S Canada develops, as the vast wheatlands are 
} taken up and the “Silent Places” of the wide 
north-west are settled, the forests are being occu- 
pied by the lumberman. In the wake of these 
Empire builders come tourists in great numbers, 
pleasure seekers, panting for The Wild “as the 
hart panteth for the waterbrook.” 
a Canada to-day holds the last of the wild on 
the American continent ; the last wilderness is here, in the last West. 
For a number of years Muskoka has been the destination of tourists 
to the Canadian woods, but in 1908 a new district, The Lake of Bays, 
was opened. This region is unlike other parts of the Highlands of 
Ontario, for the country round about is rougher, the surrounding hills 
higher, and the lakes deeper, but the main feature, the chief charm of 
the district, is the gently-sloping shores and sandy beaches. There is 
scarcely a mile in all the three hundred and sixty-five of shore line 
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‘“ IN THE HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO.”’ 


without its sandy or pebbly beach, and many of these are miles in length. 

A sail through the winding waterways and lakes of the Lake of 
Bays district on one of the new electric-lighted steamers is an experience 
to linger in the memory. 

Having crossed Fairy Lake and passed Scotch Bonnet, the first of 
the many charming islands that bejewel this delightful lake, the pilot 
of the boat points the white prow into a narrow, crooked stream, once 
a creek, but now dredged out to make a way for these fine steamers 
which, with many a twist and turn, find their way out into Peninsula 
Lake, a sheet of water some three miles in width. Beyond this lake 
there is a portage over a toy-like railway—the shortest railway on the 
American continent—one and a quarter miles in length. Here the 
traveller, bag and baggage, is entrained and carried up over a hill one 
hundred and ten feet above the lake, and gently dropped down to the 
Lake of Bays, where the water journey is taken up again on board the 
Iroquois, duplicate and sister ship to the Algonquin and Mohawk. These 
are the best appointed of the scores of inland boats that ply on these 
Highland waters. It would be difficult, indeed, to find fault with them 
or even suggest a single comfort or convenience that has not been pro- 
vided. 

The point where tourists wishing to visit this attractive region 
take tickets is usually Huntsville, a picturesque little town one hundred 
and forty miles north of Toronto, and is situated on Fairy River, flowing 
out of Fairy Lake. : 

The Lake of Bays is the largest in the Huntsville district, and is 
easily reached by the Grand Trunk Railway system. From the decks 
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of the Iroquois or Mohawk, scenery of unsurpassing beauty reveals 
itself. The wooded hills billow away into the dim distance, with here 
and there wide reaches opening down to the lake, with its hospitable, 
inviting shore. On many of the hills are fine farms, from which the 
lakeside hotels obtain fresh garden produce, fruit, butter and cream 
for the tourist. A ten-mile sail across the Lake of Bays is not one of 
the least pleasures of this alluring spot; while gliding over its clear 
waters, reflecting the perfect blue of a Canadian sky, enthusiasts have 
called her Queen of these Highland lakes. The very trees topping the 
hills surrounding her shores seem to sing the praises of the Lake of the 
Bays, and its accessibility renders it one of the favourite camping grounds. 

Dwight Bay, with its green shore curving caressingly round it, 
and sloping gently and gradually backward, draws on one’s admiration. 
Its sheltering groves, through which glimpses of fields beyond are caught, 
pretty cottages, picturesque houses, a white church, a schoolhouse, a 
wide-verandahed hotel, and the Jroguois in the offing, convey but a 
faint hint of the restful attractiveness of the spot. | 

The first visitor to these entrancing Lakes arrived some twenty 
years ago from a certain city in the State of New York. He returned 
happy, and came again, and yet again, each time bringing a following 
whom he had interested by his description of Dwight Bay, which is 
as safe for the canoeist as the shallow beach is for the bathers. On 
the west shore the dark-wooded mainland rises abruptly, while the river 
comes singing from the east. You may sail round the entire shore litte 
of the lakes in the Highlands of Ontario, yet there will remain distinct 
in your memory, Dwight Bay, the Beautiful. 

This Highland Lake region:"possesses every variety of scenery. 
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The calm pastoral beauty of Vernon; the romantic, rugged mountain 
grandeur of Hollow Lake; the soothing quiet of the Lake of Bays, 
and when to all this is added the unsurpassed fishing and shooting along 
the whole lake 
chain, it may be 
imagined what un- 
usual charm this 
region holds. The 
ease with which 
any point along the 
system may be 
reached, and the 
facility of obtaining 
supplies from the 
depths of even 
“The Forest Pri- 
meval,’’ make the 
locality an earthly 


‘‘ WATER LILY BEND.” 


paradise for the man who enjoys camping-out. 

Possibly the shore of the Lake of Bays is the most desirable for 
forming a camp; where groves of spicy balsam lift graceful minarets 
to the sky; where cool breezes waft the purest resinous air over all 
its surface; where the timbered slopes descend to the shore all too 
steeply for any swamp to form, and where the sandy beach feels its 
way gently into the soft, clear water; where the unwary speckled trout 
in summer seeks the artificial fly; where the noble salmon-trout in 
cool depths awaits the whirl of an Ottar or Archer-spinner at the end 
of a copper troll-line; where glorious skies and clouds at sunset linger 
into the night; where song or yodel uttered at night-fall is taken up 
by the circle of surrounding hills and gathered into a vast harmony 
of echoes ; where in the chilly nights of early autumn the merry campers 
gather round a crackling fire of pine, cedar, and spruce just to enjoy 
the blaze and to breathe the fragrance ; where the insomnia victim 
sleeps all night and worry and jaded nerves are forgotten; where— 
but one might go on indefinitely, and yet not tell of all the delights 
to be found in this—The Last Wilderness; these are but suggestions 
to the lover of Forest and Stream, and will ‘speak to him of the “ Land 
of Pure Delight,” of which the poet sung. 

At one of the most striking points on the Lake of Bays, a few en- 
thusiasts have erected a colony of summer cottages, and near this colony 
a fine hotel was built last year. It provides accommodation for those 
who desire the rest that is found in a life where everything is done for 
them, every comfort provided. This place is called “ Wawa,” the 
Indian word for “Wiid Goose.” A powerful searchlight has been 
placed in a dome on the roof of the hotel, which casts its rays over lake, 
wood and island scenery during the evenings. This is a novel feature, 
and quite new to Canada, but one that is very popular at certain 
distinctive points in Switzerland. Long-distance telephones have been 
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installed and telegraphic communication established, also a “ twice 
daily ” mail service is maintained. 

A Canadian Fairyland has but recently been discovered. It con- 
sists of seven miles of the beautiful Fairy River, with splendid forests 
bordering its winding shores until it reaches Fairy Lake, which is studded 
with green islands, and has a rugged mainland. 

It seems almost unbelievable that this glorious region has been 
unknown since the world began until a few short years since, but boats 
now ply in this Dreamland water, and thread their way in and out 
amongst the islands, and the rays from the searchlight at “‘ Wawa” 
now and then sweep its shelving shores and give a feeling of unreality, 
that it is Fairyland indeed: It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
beautiful subject for a display of this sort. The tourist takes steamer 
at Huntsville, passes along the lovely stretch of Fairy Lake, while the 
light swings from point to point, from island to mainland, showing 
here a frowning cliff, there a dark wildwood, and yonder an open field 
and farmhouse, the cattle feeding in a far-off meadow, the sheep quietly 
sleeping guarded only by the stars. Again the light is straight ahead, 
resting on the river which the boat is about to enter. The boat arrives 
at the locks, by which she reaches the lower level of the lake, where 
the most interesting portion of the journey begins. The river is all 
curves, so without any movement of the light, the scene is constantly 
shifting, the strong rays converting the shimmering tops of the taller 
trees to real lace, and the lower foliage and fern that edge the shore 
to a soft feathery fringe or fantastic filagree, according to the fall of 
the light and the imagination of the tourist. 

The reach of the river takes the boat to Mary Lake, a chasing 
sheet of water also dotted with islands, and whose mainland affords 
some wild and rugged scenery. There are several picturesque hotels 
here, where tourists are taken in, but where the boat often merely touches 
for refreshments. Having completed the circle of Mary Lake the swan- 
like steamer threads her way back through the beautiful river, passes 
the locks, recrosses Fairy 
Lake, and returns to 
Huntsville, the real gate- 
way to real Fairyland. 

Up in the rugged 
hills, two hundred feet 
above the Lake of Bays, 
lies Hollow Lake, from 
which has been taken the 
largest trout ever cap- 
tured in these Highlana 
waters. Mr. James Russell, 
who has lived for some 
years at Hollow Lake, 
furnishes the following 
interesting information : 
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At Hollow Lake and vicinity, trout only are caught. There are 
three different species of trout inhabiting this water—gray trout, weigh- 
ing from five to thirty-five pounds; salmon-trout, one to five pounds ; 
brook trout (square tails) up to five pounds. The season for taking 
these different members of the trout family are May and early June, 
brook trout in streams, flies and minnows as bait; salmon-trout in 
lakes, minnows exclusively as bait. Casting in the streams and to- 
‘wards the shore of lakes is more adapted to mid-June. Trolling with 
light sinkers in shallow water also gives good results about this time. 
Use plain gimp hooks with No. 3 or 4 silk lines. No flies or mosquitos 
infest this region. 

In late June, fly-fishing in rapid rivers is very fair, but creeks and 
streams are not so good, as the water becomes too warm and all the 
species have sought the deep cool waters of the lakes. At this time 
use trolling outfits only, viz., medium-sized Archer-spinner with minnows 
and heavy sinkers, and No. 2 or 3 National silk lines two hundred feet 
long—the same length Cuttyhunk lines may be used also. Strong tip- 
steel rods preferred. 

Fuly—Same as for June, but head-nets and fly-oil essential for 
crossing trails. | 

August.——During this month fly-casting may be indulged in for 
trout in the lakes. | 

September—Same as August, but trout rise freely to the fly in 
lakes and stream. 

Light-casting outfits, good only in May, and in May and early June 
rubber-boots are recommended; in July, August, and September, 
canvas rubber-soled shoes are best. — 

Hollow Lake, because of its altitude, is one of the best speckled 
of brook trout lakes in all the Ontario Highlands, but good fishing is 
to be had in almost any of the thousand lakes in the Highlands, and 
there would seem to be no end to the supply, for when one pool is ex- 
hausted of its speckled beauties it only requires change to another, 
when up they rise with their painted sides glistening in the sunlight. 
On the lower lakes, such as the Lake of Bays, passengers on the steamers 
can see trout Jumping in all directions, and a morning’s fishing at any 
point on this lake will warm the heart of the most ardent follower of 
Izaak Walton. 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rosert Barr. 
A DISHZOF SAUERKRAUT. 


All the world loves an interesting story. This appre- 

Stories clation is universal, affecting alike the least civilised 

of nations and those countries that are most advanced in 

Mystery. intellectuality. The celebrated Thousand-and-One Stories 

were related to the Bedouins on the Arabian sands, un- 

learned nomadic savages, without even a permanent hut to dwell in, 

and yet the same recitals were welcomed and commented on by pro- 

fessors in their Universities, delighting equally the man of culture and 
the unlettered vagabond. 

Frederick Villiers once told me that during the Russo-Turkish War, 
he had seen General Scobeloff with one foot in the stirrup, about to 
lead a desperate charge, pause for the few moments necessary to hear 
the climax of a good story, and an English clergyman at Beyrout gave 
me a most thrilling account of how he saved his life among the Druses 
of the Lebanon, by relating to them,night after night, Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” leaving off on each occasion at a climax, certain 
that he would be allowed to rise next morning with his throat uncut. 
The Druses had been very friendly with him for years before, but some 
evil-minded person had convinced them that the clergyman was a 
Turkish spy. He had been warned on his way up the mountains that 
the Druses had_decided on his death, as they had come to believe him 
a spy, but the clergyman went on, nevertheless, believing that before 
he finished Robert Louis Stevenson on the instalment plan, he would be 
in possession of proofs that would convince the Druses of their error, 
for they are a just, if rather bloodthirsty, people. The event happily 
proved him right, and thus he himself was not at that time “ to-be-con- 
tinued-in-our-next ” world. | 

I do enjoy a good detective story, and the doings of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes I have read over and over again. The writing of a successful 
detective story requires a sort of special genius of ingenuity, but an 
unsuccessful mystery yarn is ever the most dismal of failures. One 
might suppose that French writers would be particularly well equipped 
for producing an excellent detective story, and, indeed, such is the 
general belief of the public; but I am reluctantly compelled to admit 
an almost invariable disappointment with those stories by Gaboriau 
and others, although I have spent large sums on sixpenny editions of 
their works, probably pirated. The French seem to me too long-winded 
for the extreme thinness of their plots. Of course, you need a certain 
amount of detail in a detective story, but with the French books I am 
always oppressed by the idea that they are struggling, not to tell the 
story, but to write the proper number of words that will fill a volume. 
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' Now, with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, for example, there is never a 
superfluous word. The plot is always ingenious, and often exceedingly 
strong, while the mystery is preserved until such time as the author 
chooses to disclose it, having worked toward the dénouement by methods 
that appeal strongly to a man’s reason. ae 

Americans are extremely capable when it comes to writing a detec- 
tive story. Those of Poe are celebrated, of course, but I think the 
supreme detective story of modern days is “ The Leavenworth Case, 
by Anna Katherine Green; while “In the Fog,” by Richard Harding 
Davis, is an extremely clever novelette. A New Yorker bearing the 
staggering name of Ottolengui, wrote a very ingenious detective novel 
whose title I do not remember at the moment, but it was so good that 
in the early days of Tur Inter I took a journey to New York mainly 
for the purpose of inducing this gentleman to write some short stories 
of the same nature, which duly appeared in this magazine, although 
they did not seem to me nearly so clever as his book. ) 

Quite recently, I read two novels of enigma: one, “ The Mystery of 
the Yellow Room,” by Gaston Leroux; and I have learned so much 
about detectives that I am expert enough to surmise, merely on the 
evidence of the name, that Leroux is a Frenchman. I do not wish to 
flatter Gaston, but really he has done a paramount thing in furnishing 
the world with a book of the most irredeemable rot that ever was 
palmed off on a credulous, ignorant, stupid public. There seems to be 
a competition nowadays among writers of a certain type to reach the 
very lowest intellectual level of Thomas Carlyle’s mob of “ mostly fools,” 
and I think Gaston easily takes the cake . . . pardong, mossoo, le 
gateau. Leroux seems to enjoy the most ecstatic admiration for his own 
work, for every now and then he pauses in his narrative, and exclaims : 
“Oh, mon Dieu, what fearful revelations am I called upon to make! 
What an appalling tale of terror does Fate bid me unfold!” or words 
to that effect ; and then he goes on to recount some commonplace drivel 
that for sheer inanity should bring a blush to the cheek of a sixteen-year- 
old schoolboy. 

The other book of mystery is written by an Englishman, and is 
as good as the Frenchman’s work is bad. The paper-covered volume 
has been borrowed from me, and I don’t remember the name of the 
author. Its title is ““ The Riddle of the Sands,” and I believe it is pub- 
lished by my friend, Sir George Newnes, who will reluctantly part with 
it in exchange for a tanner. I cannot imagine a sixpence better spent 
by those who are unacquainted with the story. I have read it twice, 
perusing it a second time, trying to discover the secret of its charm; 
the secret, also, of the method by which the author, apparently without 
any effort at all, manages to arouse an enthralling interest ; manages to 
envelop you in an impenetrable fog of uncertainty, the book is so quietly 
written, the character drawing is so good. Both the young men who 
are his chief figures so entwine themselves around one’s affections, al- 
though at first you don’t quite like the la-de-da young man from the 
Forcign Office, that," all in all, the_book gets such a hold on you that 
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you are certain it is not fiction at all, but.a seemingly effortless narration 
of incidents that have happened. : 

It is all about two young men sailing over difficult and shallow 
waters near the mouth of one of the German rivers, in a boat of the 
roughest possible déscription, furnished in a happy-go-lucky manner, 
and by-and-bye our lads come upon a well-kept secret that may mean 
the ultimate destruction of the British Empire. But, anyhow, get the 
book, and if it does not more than satisfy your expectations, I’ll 
ask Sir George to return your sixpence. | 


As those know who read month by month this section 

T he of THE Ipier, I have never believed that Germany intends 

‘Secret to invade England, despite the acceleration of her fleet. 
of the If Germany reads British history, she must be well aware 
German that once she raised her hand except in kindness against 
Fleet. this country, she would lay out for herself a task that 
might well result eventually in her own discomfiture. 
Nemo me impune lacessit—just translate that for me into German, Herr 
Wilhelm. Nevertheless I still say this: “I want eight, and I 
won’t wait.” Why, then, you ask, is Germany going on so feverishly 
with her fleet, when she already has enough battleships to defeat any 
other navy on the seas except our own ? | 

In the first place, I beg to state that I possess no inside information, 
but having read so many detective stories, I can draw a deduction better 
than I can draw a portrait. Still, the materials from which that deduc- 
tion is drawn are as well known to you as they are to me, therefore you 
are perfectly at liberty to arrive at your own conclusions, and to say 
that I am an incompetent observer. 

A writer in one of the newspapers, who has lived fifteen years in 
Germany, says that the English people do not realise Germany’s neces- 
sity for Colonies. Germany in the past overslept herself, and on waking 
up found that all the Colonies were hypothecated, mostly by Great 
Britain, therefore the natural inference is that she will try to defeat 
this country, and thus secure whatever Colonies she wishes. I quite 
admit Germany’s need of Colonies, but she can get what she wants much 
easier than by attacking England. 

When a man invents a machine, he first makes a little model of it, 
and if the model works without knocking itself to pieces, he then builds 
the mechanism full size. If his invention, let us say, deals with a dan- 
gerous explosive, he will probably get a distant chemist to compound 
the mixture, and if it should detonate with disastrous results to the 
chemist, the inventor may think twice about proceeding further. 

Now, just turn your attention to what is happening in Europe. 
Germany tried her own plan first, with but indifferent results. She 
alarmed her people by the odour that was raised, and disquieted all 
Europe, who feared the stuff would explode. This refers to the Em- 
peror’s impetuous Morocco intervention, which did_no good to Germany, 

‘ except to show her that Europe was practically unanimous against her. 
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I have no doubt that after the Algeciras convention, the wiseheads of 
Germany got together and said in effect : 

“We must have no more of this fooling. Let us calmly lay our 
plans, and then arrange an organisation for carrying them: out.” 

They then handed the prescription to’ the chemist, Austria, to com- 
pound. Austria did so. She annexed Bosnia, and its sister province, 
and, in the face of Europe, tore up a treaty that she herself had solemnly 
signed. Then the two countries lay low to see what would happen. 
Events developed rapidly. There was much talk, much indignation, 
and at last apparent combination of the other Powers seemed to be on 
the eve of inauguration. Now, quietly, diplomatically, Germany gave 
one of those Powers an ultimatum. She said to Russia: 

** Fight, or back down.” 

Russia immediately backed down. The model worked to perfection. 
Then we learn that Germany has been pushing on her Dreadnoughts. 
To fight England? I don’t think so, but to do to England what the 
ultimatum did to Russia. Austria has set the precedent that a civilised 
European country may, in despite of treaties, seize the property of 
another nation. Germany has proven that in such a case Europe is 
helpless against an alliance of Germany and Austria, so solid that to 
all intents and purposes they are one country. Therefore, as soon as 
Germany gets enough Dreadnoughts afloat that if England intervenes 
she will be risking her national existence, Germany will reach out her hand 
and take what she wants. She does not need to go overseas for Colonies. 
She has them at her own doors, just as Austria had the Balkan countries. 
I believe that in the beginning her intention was to seize Holland, for 
she needs Holland’s seaports, and her own great river, the Rhine, reaches 
the sea through Holland. But now a much richer prize lies ready to 
her hand. 

One of the most disquieting features of the European situation 
is the lack of all discipline in France. Discipline and self-control are 
dead across the Channel, and lacking these qualities a country becomes 
ineffective. The Government of France dare not stand up against 
the postman ; and the postman has no better sense than to paralyse for 
days the whole commerce of the capital, because he’s got some silly 
grievance against an official. How grimly that iron man, the Emperor 
William, must watch this appalling disintegration of France. Imagine 
what would happen if the telegraphists of Berlin struck and threw the 
affairs of Prussia into disorganisation ! They wouldn’t go singing through 
the streets as the lightning jerkers marched and sang on the boulevards 
of Paris. They would be surrounded by troops before you could say 
“‘ knife,” and not a man Jack of them would get out of prison under three 
years, while the leaders would likely be very promptly executed. 

When Germany strikes, she will strike as one strong man, a well- 
directed, thoroughly efficient blow. France will strike like a million 
pigmies, each man for himself, to be-crushed in whatever manner the 
German commanders please... Although;France is ripe for a final down- 
fall, it is probable that Holland will be the first country confiscated by 
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Germany. If, then, there is to be war, England must declare it against 
Germany. It is my conjecture that Germany speaks the truth when it 
says that its fleet is for defence and not for aggression. In view of the 
deplorable condition of affairs in both Russia and France, the British 
Government that declared war against such a powerful combination 
as Germany and Austria, knowing it could not count on any effective 
assistance from either Russia or France, would be brave almost to the 
verge of recklessness. 


| As I read “The Riddle of the Sands,” my mind 
When Eng- turned to an enigma of the sands that a little more than 
land wasin a hundred years ago confronted an Englishman. The 
direst interesting history of our little island seems to me to 
straits. bring into prominence two curious details that are always 
_ present in our struggles. First there is the blatant ass 
in office, who does a thing so incredibly stupid that it looks for a while 
as if the game were up. Then there emerges the capable man, who, 
to the glory of England, sets things straight again, after much smashing 
of crockery that would have been quite unnecessary had a reasonably 
sensible man been in power instead of the unmitigated idiot. 

The Czar of Russia, Paul, had sent his soldiers to fight side by side 
with the British. The matters they were fighting about, and the man 
Napoleon they were fighting against, were much more affairs of England’s 
than of Russia’s. When it came to an exchange of prisoners, the Czar 
asked England ‘to give back some superfluous Frenchmen, and thus 
reclaim the imprisoned Russians. England refused. I don’t remember 
who the unmitigated ass was that committed this blunder, but besides 
being one of the most foolish things England ever did, it exhibited base 
ingratitude, which, after all, is not a British vice. Look you how the 
clever Napoleon took advantage of this false move. He wrote to Paul 
ee admiration of the Russian soldiers, professed his grief and 
indignation that the British were such selfish beasts, and his good will 
did not stop at this. He acted with promptness; not only set the 
Russians at liberty without exchange, but gave them back their arms, 
and -the flags they had lost; gave each man a new uniform, exactly 
the same as originally were the tattered clothes he wore, and paid the 
expenses of all back to Russia. Now, Paul was a barbarian from the 
backwoods, even more impulsive than the Emperor William. He 
instantly broke his treaty with Britain, placed an embargo on her ship- 
ping, seized every British vessel that was in his ports, numbering some 
thing like three hundred, put their crews in irons, and marched them 
to prison in the interior, sequestered and sold the cargoes of the ships, 
and all British property he could lay his hands on, then burnt the three 
hundred vessels, which seems rather a waste of good firewood when you 
come to think of it. And all this because there happened to be.a jackass 
in office with no idea of fair play, and no sense of gratitude. 

But this was not the worst. Paul did not stop here. {He formed 
a combination against Britain, composed of Russia and Sweden, coerced 
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Denmark into joining, and then Prussia. Practically every. port in 
Europe was now closed against the ships of Great Britain. Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark had a hundred and twenty-three ships of the 
line, and seventy-five frigates, all newly arrayed against the British 
Fleet. Rather a tremendous result; all because there just happened 
to be the cleverest man in the world in Paris, and the biggest fool in 
the world in London. 

If you ask that much-spoken-of individual, the man in the 
street, when England was in greatest straits, he would probably 
answer that it occurred some time in the struggle with Napoleon, 
but it was not Napoleon that had brought’ Britain to its 
lowest level. It was the combination of the northern countries. 
England could get no corn from the Baltic ports. Two of her harvests 
had failed. She was exhausted financially and physically by the struggle 
with France, and now she was called upon to contend against both starva- 
tion and pestilence. Wheat rose to a price five times dearer than the 
covetous Mr. Patten placed .it in Chicago the other week, but, finally, 
could not be got at any price. A time, you would think, off-hand, to 


put the very best man in charge of the Navy, if, indeed, he were known. 
to be such. He was known well enough, by every man in England, 


except those in power; so a person with the comic name of Sir Hyde 
Parker was given command of the Fleet that was to save England, and 
Horatio Nelson was made his subordinate ! 

Thus, after the mistake about the Russian soldiers, Governmental 
stupidity committed an equally fatal error—at least, it would have 
been fatal—had there not emerged England’s usual undeserved luck, 
the strong man who knew his own mind, even if blind in one eye. Within 
the next few days he was to use that blind eye to better purpose than the 
whole visual organs of the Government combined. When the fleet was 
vent to Copenhagen, Lord Nelson was second in command! | 


The Sound, opposite Copenhagen, contains so many 

jobn Bull treacherous sandbanks that the Danes thought it im- 

in aChina possible for any hostile fleet to navigate those shoal waters. 

Shop. Nelson’s Captain Hardy, in a small boat accomplished 

what our two young men did in the novel, and mapped 

out a channel, going so close to one of the Danish men-of-war at night 

that he had to make soundings with a pole, fearing they would hear 

the plunge of the lead. I dare say punting on the Thames in his early 
days may have made him expert at the job. 

Next day Nelson smashed up the Danish fleet, in spite of the fact 
that three of his best ships had gone aground and lay there helpless. 
But most disconcerting of all, during the latter part of the tremendous 
sea-fight, signal No. 39 was flying .... the signal that perhaps he 
most dreaded, and to this he turned his blind eye and fought on. What 


is signal No. 39? I don’t know its equivalent nowadays, but at that — 


time it meant “ Chuck it,” “ Come off,” ‘ Quit,” “ Cease fire,” ‘ With- 
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draw”... any of these expressions that you care to choose. Compare 
the “‘ spatchcock ” signal to the commander at Ladysmith, and observe 
how history repeats itself. . 


That is one way that England in the strong days of old saved her 
sea-power from danger of annihilation. On at least two occasions she 
practised another method. Two years before the battle of Copenhagen 
she captured the Dutch fleet without firing a shot and took the twenty- 
five ships to London. | 

The next seizure of a fleet was more tragic. During the six years 
that followed the battle of Copenhagen, Denmark had built a navy that 
exceeded in strength the one destroyed, numbering in all sixty-seven 
ships of war. The British Government learned that Napoleon intended 
to grab this fleet, so the British Government grabbed first. We tried 
to persuade the Danes to lend us her navy until peace was declared, 
when we would return it unscathed, newly painted. We wanted it 
on a repairing lease, so to speak. In spite of the lesson of six years before, 
the Danes refused. Then the law of self-preservation came into action, 
and so also did a young man who was afterwards to be the Duke of 
Wellington. This time the fleet was not destroyed, but captured; a 
very sensible proceeding. Copenhagen was bombarded and an eighth 
of it burned, while fifteen hundred lives were lost. The Danish fleet 
came home with us, and every country in Europe raised a howl of in- 
dignation, no man being in a greater frenzy than Napoleon, tearing 
his hair and smashing the furniture. “I have never seen Napoleon 
in such a transport of rage,” said Fouché. ‘ What struck him most 
in this vigorous coup-de-main was the}promptitude and resolution of 
the English minister.” yaa | 

Nap was up against it, as we say out West. He should have lived 
in these gushing peaceful days. 

In no Continental country, however, was the British Government 
assailed with such fury as right here in England. The drastic action 
was condemned up and down the land. The Government defended 
themselves by asserting that they had received private information 
of Napoleon’s intention to combine all the fleets of Europe against Eng- 
land. The pro-Naps' demanded the production of the documents and 
a disclosure of the source of information, which demands were refused. 
The Government would not break faith with those who so promptly 
supplied it with a copy of the secret Treaty of Tilsit. Time justified 
the action of Britain when finally the provisions of this Treaty were 
made public. The Danes had only themselves to thank for their disaster. 
Napoleon had notified both Portugal and Denmark that he intended 
to use the two fleets against Britain. He had conquered everything 
in sight, except England. Denmark did not disclose this intended 
destination of her fleet to the British Government, while Portugal did. 
Napoleon annexed the Portuguese fleet, and his apologists in England 
said the upright, much maligned Corsican had done so because of the 
‘dishonest trick England played on Denmark. 
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Times have changed, and we are not likely to use either of 
A practical the two methods I have outlined against the German 
warning. navy. There is a third plan which may or may not be 
adopted, and that is to wear down the Nation of Blood 
and Iron with gold .... to administer the gold cure as is done with 
drunkards. The longest purse will win. It seems a pity that a nation 
which might be friendly, has the power and the inclination to pile up - 
taxes onus, but. I don’t see how it can be helped unless we produce a 
statesman like Pitt, backed by a sailor like Nelson, and a soldier like 
Wellington. There is' little use in my recommending Germans to read 
the history of a hundred years ago, for I know the average German 
believes the British to be a decadent race. I think this is a mistaken 
idea; but perhaps I am prejudiced: I would; however, advise the 
reasoning German to peruse a very recent page of British-German mari- 
time history. It is but a few years ago that I enjoyed crossing the Atlantic 
in German steamers. They were nice little boats, exceedingly comfort-. 
able and scrupulously scrubbed. -The band played on deck before lunch 
and during dinner. We used to get up a shake-purse in the smoking- 
room and place a keg of Munich beer on tap in that delightful 
apartment. The steamships were five or six thousand tons burden, and 
they made money. | 
Suddenly, without any visible cause, for the whole Atlantic trade 
was getting on very nicely, Germany threw down the gauntlet to England, 
and seemingly England let it lie there. The subsidised German lines, 
backed by the Government, built bigger and bigger steamers, lavishing 
hitherto undreamt-of luxury on the delighted passenger. One of 
the great new liners came swaggering up inSouthampton water bearing 
aloft the broom, and displaying the motto in huge letters, “ Made in 
Germany!” Then the blue ribbon of the Atlantic passed from England 
to Germany. Thus we lost the merchant-marine-one-Power standard. 
By and bye, without any fuss, out came the Adriatic and the Baltic, 
of 25,000 tons, beating the Germans in bulk but not in speed. Then 
arrived the Lusitania and Mauretania of 35,000 tons.each, that made 
the biggest German liners look like neat little yachts, and in speed at once 
took back the blue ribbon, with thanks for taking care of it. The net 
result is that last year the German lines netted a combined loss that 
runs well over a million pounds, their reserve is wiped out, and they 
have on hand a number of expensive boats for which there is insufficient 
trafic. Whenthe competition in liners has turned out so disastrously, 
what will be the outcome of a rivalry in Dreadnoughts ? 
Ah! Meinherr, you used to vas sooch a nice man, till you get swelling 
mit der head, den you make some fools mit yourselluf. Neun und 
dressing! Obey, before it is too late, dem signal No. 39. 
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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN 
PASTEL BY R. G. MATHEWS 


VITI—MISS DAGMAR WIEHE 


ae, ACK to the stage once more, after an absence of 
two months. | 
It occurred to us—being of a naturally modest 
, Sin” and retiring disposition—that a few words from 
S rete ¢ Miss Wiehe’s own peri would be far more interesting 
? and appropriate than many words of our own, 
so without more ado... 


Of course, I have a varied collection of Teddy Bears, “ cela va sans 
dire,” and when the craze for these fascinating, cuddlesome things first came 
in, I happened to be ill, and unable to appear for a while in “ The Man 
from Blankley’s.” One day, a terrible commotion was heard outside my 
windows, and on looking out I discovered a very red and unhappy-looking 
Messenger Boy, gingerly holding a large white Teddy Bear adorned with 
a pink bow, and surrounded, I verily believe, by atu the children and nurses 
within the radius of Kensington Gardens. He was the theatre Mascot 
sent to amuse and make me better: and when he had fulfilled bis mission, I 
returned him—tfully dressed in Highland costume—to the Green-room, 
where he was tremendously admired. This time, however, out of regard 
for b1s Messenger Boy’s feelings, he was wrapped up in paper. 

My Theatrical career has been cast in very pleasant places, since I 
had the good fortune to start under Mr. Cyril Maude’s delightjul manage- 
ment, to continue with Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and now with Mr. Tree in his “ star” production 
of “ The School for Scandal.” To all these friends I owe a debt of gratitude 
for thetr kindness and tuition. I am very proud and fond of my work ; 
also I consider myself very highly honoured in being sketched by the able 
pencil of Mr. Mathews, to appear in the pages of Tue IpLER Magazine, 
which I consider the best in the world—bar none ! 


DAGMAR WIEHE. 


The honour is ours, Miss Wiehe. 
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Pe2QOW strange!” mused Mrs. Stephenson, as she 

“£3 looked_at the clean blotting-pad before her, 
marked with the clear blotting of one letter. 
“‘] wonder if I could read it?” She had filled 
the inkstand with copying ink by mistake, and 
every word was distinct. 

“Dear Swottseart,” she spelt out, and gave 

A a little laugh; the name sounded altogether too 
dismantle She pondered a moment, trying to read the reversed writing, 
then she went over to the mirror and held up the pad. 

Now Mrs. Stephenson was the most honourable, as well as the 
sweetest little woman in Cleveland Square, and would not have dreamt 
of prying into anyone’s correspondence; but this was really a most 
interesting puzzle. 

“Dear Sweetheart,” began the letter, and she read on without a 
single scruple; for though there are many stronger terms of endear- 
ment, ‘ Dear Sweetheart” discloses the perfection of intimacy, and 
the writing was her husband’s. 

“ Dear Sweetheart,” it ran, “I can’t live without you any longer, 
and there is nothing for it but an elopement. If you trust me, as you 
love me, take a ticket for Folkestone and get into the first reserved 
carriage on the to o’clock train next Thursday—I mean the engaged 
carriage next the engine. I will join you as the train is starting. I 
have found a perfect place in the Ardennes, where we can lie low until 
the nine days’ wonder is over.’ 

That was all; no address, no signature. 

The world swam round in a vague sort of way, and Maud Stephenson 
sat down on the nearest chair. 
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Then this was the end of it all. Maud knew that she and her husband 
had been far happier than most married couples; but she also knew 
that, for some months past, she and Bob had been drifting apart. 

“It’s Betty,” she whispered to herself, presently ; for, during the 
last three weeks her husband had danced much with Betty, 7 
and sat out wjth Betty; she had seen them walking together 
near the Serpentine, and stumbled on them at Rumpelmeyer’s ; 
moreover, when she had alluded to Betty, her husband had 
changed the subject. f 

“Oh, Bob!” she moaned, for she was too miserable to’ 
be furious. ‘‘ Haven’t I been good to you, and—and—aren’t 
I as pretty as Betty?” Again she went to the mirror to solve the 
question. 

The mirror showed her a woman who had allowed herself to grow 
rather careless in her dress and coiffure. 

Then Conscience began to whisper. 

“Have you not let yourself grow slightly dowdy ?”’ whispered 
Conscience. 

“Yes,” whispered Maud. 

“Have you not neglected your husband for the children ? ” whis- 
pered Conscience. | : 

“Yes,” whispered Maud. 

“‘ And let him go his way, whilst you went yours?” 

“ Yes,” sighed Maud. 

‘He married a most companionable girl, and he never expected to 
play second fiddle, even to the children,” whispered Conscience softly. 

Maud shook her head. 

“You used to go out with him when he wanted you, and sit with 
him after dinner, and be his chum; now you are always with your 
babies. And——” 

“‘T’ve simply thrown him into Betty’s arms,” sobbed Maud. 

Then Womanhood took up the part—she let Maud sob in the 
sofa cushions for some minutes, before she began. 

** Look in the mirror,’ whispered Womanhood. 

Again Maud looked. 

“You may have become somewhat careless, but your beauty is 
still there; you are daintier and more piquant than Betty.” : 

She glanced at the reflection, and shook her head sadly; but, 
SSS nevertheless she smartened up her hair. 

“You look nice, even when you cry,” purred 
Womanhood. 

/ Maud gave a tiny smile, for this is a rare and very 
o precious gift. 

> 6 Then Womanhood whispered a secret that she 
whispers to few forlorn wives: ‘“ You’ve mated with him, and been 
dear to him; he’s still yours if you call him.” 

Maud’s face grew determined. 

“Go in and win,” encouraged Womanhood. 
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“1 will,” cried Maud; for, mercifully, the shock had come sud- 
denly, and she had not the time to grow brooding and jealous. 

“You won’t let Betty beat you ?” suggested Womanhood, which 
clinched the matter. 

Maud went upstairs and did her hair more carefully than she had 
done it for a twelvemonth; she bathed her eyes in rose-water, and 
laved her forehead in eau de Cologne ; ; she clothed herself in her smartest 
home-gown ; and, lastly, she unearthed a long hidden box and placed 
a touch of rouge on her cheeks, in a way that few women and no men 
could detect. Then Maud looked again in the mirror, and womanhood 
whispered : 

“‘ Where’s the dowdiness ? ” 

“Gone!” said Maud. 

“You are far more attractive than Betty?” 

“ She’s only a chit of a girl,” and Maud tossed her head. 

‘ Betty’s very pretty,” laughed Womanhood. 

“She is,” laughed Maud; “ but she’s no experience, and I’m a 
real woman.” Ae 

“* Bob’s worth fighting for ? ” 

** He’s all the world to me!” 

“ Aren’t you a little sorry for poor Betty ?” smiled Womanhood. 

“ The hateful little minx ! ”’ cried Maud. 


ITH a last glance at a most satisfactory mirror, Mrs. 
Stephenson went down to prepare the battlefield. 

In the first place, she discarded her camp- 
followers for the time, or, rather, she converted 
them into a reserve force, telling the nurse that 
she must not bring down the children unless she 
rang for them, as the master might be rather tired 
when he came in. Whereupon Nurse smiled sym- 

pathetically, Becaise she was a woman of experience, and knew that 
toujours bébés was apt to pall on a husband. 

Next she visited the base of supplies ; no skilful general can afford 
to neglect his (I mean her) base of supplies. 

“1 think we will start with oysters to-night, Cook. Can you send 
out for them?” 

“Of course, mum.” Efficient cooks love a master who can appre- 
ciate their efforts, whilst he refrains from grumbling at occasional failures. 
“ Betsey can run out for them.” 

“Yes, Betty can run out,” murmured Maud absently. 

= Master’s death on oysters, and Betsey might bring some ice at 
the same time, Mum.” 

Maud assented, 
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** And the savoury, Mum? ” 

** Betty—I mean Betsey— 
can bring some bloaters with 
soft-roes.”’ 

“ Yes, Mum. Master’s 
death on soft-roe on toast.” 

Maud gave a little laugh, 
for Betty and bloaters’ soft-roe 
on toast sounded so sugges- 
tive. . 

And, lastly, Maud visited 
the canteen department of her 
commissariat, ordering a bottle 
of Heidseick to be iced tor 
dinner, and a bottle of her 
husband’s favourite claret to 
be served with the dessert. 

“Yes, Mum,” said Fuller. 
“Master prefers Chateau La 
Rose to Chateau Lafitte, though 
the latter is the more expensive 
wine.” 

Fuller adored the master 
who always had a pleasant 
word for her and never at- 
tempted the slightest liberty. 

“And Fuller,” added 
Maud, “ bring me a quarter- 
bottle of champagne in the 
drawing-room.” | 

Fuller smiled to herself at 
this unaccustomed order; for 
the kitchen realised the rift 
upstairs, and Fuller guessed «4 past GLance AT A MOST SATISFACTORY MIRROR.” 
that the mistress wanted to | 
pull herself together, so as to be nice to the master. “And a good 
thing too,” said Cook, when Fuller had confided to her. ‘“‘ These 
dissentings have gone on long enough. When she said ‘ oysters,’ I 
knew it meant peace-making; but when she ordered bloaters’ roe, I 
knew it meant matrimony.” 

“Or, rather, an entente-cordiale,’ corrected Fuller, who was a very 
superior parlour-maid, and a student of the daily papers. 

Having inspected her base, the general went to the battlefield, 
and promptly subsided on the sofa to cry her heart out, and make herself 
hideous. But the advent of Fuller with the champagne pulled her 
together, and converted her once more into a strategist. 

“You mustn’t let him see that you’ve been crying,” prompted 


Wisdom. 
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“Of course not!” retorted Maud; and she went upstairs to repair 
damages. ; 

**'You’ve got to comfort his body, and pet his soul, and show him 
what a fool he’s been to run after Betty,” suggested Wisdom. 

, “ Naturally ! ” 

“* And that handkerchief ? ”” added Wisdom. 

“Yes,” whispered Maud ; and she took out a 
handkerchief of very old Honiton lace, which her 
husband had given her last Christmas, and scented 
it with lavender-water, which was her husband’s 
favourite scent. . 

Then she went down to the drawing-room, for 
it was twenty to eight, and her husband would be 
home to dress for dinner. 

“It’s Bob,” she thought, as the door-bell rang; her husband had 
a knack of forgetting his latch-key. She shoved the champagne glass 
and bottle under the sofa. 

The door opened, and the maid brought in a telegram. 

Maud read it over: ‘ Met—Hampton—staying—night—expect— 
me—noon—to-morrow—Stephenson.” ‘To-morrow would be Thursday, 
the day fixed for the elopement. 

‘“‘'There is no answer,” she said calmly, for she noticed that the 
maid was watching her face. “And Fuller,” she added, “ tell the 
_ cook to serve dinner as soon as possible; your master will not return 
till to-morrow.” 

Well, she swallowed half-a-dozen oysters—oysters will slip down, 
even though the eater’s heart is beating in her throat; and a glass of 
champagne enabled her to struggle through quite a decent dinner. But 
when the savoury came, and the bloaters’ roe on toast, which she had 
planned so thoughtfully, was placed before her, she hurriedly told the 
maid to leave the room, and serve the coffee in the drawing-room later. 
Then her teeth clenched hard, and her cyebrows almost met; and she 
wrapped the savoury which was on her plate in the lace handkerchief 
and flung it as far as she could into the Square. Her one idea was that 
if she gave way, all was over. 

She took a second glass of champagne—her third that evening— 
and resolutely put all emotion away from her; it would have been 
so easy to think that Bob had not even kissed her good-bye, and 
SO On. 

Her brain had never seemed so clear as it did now, and a dozen 
schemes were formulated and rejected in turn. One predominant fact 
remained; she must see Bob, and have her chance to win him back; 
and she must see him alone. 

Suddenly the idea of ideas flashed across her. If she could shelve 
Betty and take her place? Yes, she would! She’d elope with Bob. 

He might be shamcfaced and furious to start with; but she’d be 
sweet to him, and treat the Betty incident as mere foolishness. Then 
at the psychological moment she’d hold out her arms and say: “ Aren’t 
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I nicer than Betty ? ‘Elope with me, Bob!” And he’d carry her oft 
to the Ardennes, and they'd live happily ever after. 

* Believe me, the thought of the lonely, perfidious Betty, eee 
her teeth in maiden solitude, was very sweet to Maud. 


ae ee HE details of the plot v were exceedingly simple, and 
AWS: Maud was absolutely certain to be alone with her 
Rox husband whilst so travelled from London to 
XA EES? Folkestone. 
Bee waec’>: “Jf I cannot win him back in that time,” 
et ERA thought Maud, “I deserve to lose him.” 
A wire to Betty, despatched by Maud herself 
aS at 8 a.m. read: ‘* Complications—make—ten— 
laa mipesible-scnnie=3" 20.” That settled Betty. 

Maud was a trifle taller than her false friend,*but this would not be . 
noticed when she had seated herself in the railway carriage. Finally, 
any woman might be expected to wrap herself in-a thick motor veil, 
tf she were eloping. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that when Maud reached Charing 
Cross platform at exactly 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, “her heart was going 
at about ninety-five beats a minute. 

She had brought some luggage with her, for she was fighting to 
win, and purposed to carry off her husband to the Ardennes ; but she 
had taken the precaution to pack her things in bags and cases that 
would go into the railway carriage. A trunk meant a label, and there 
would be some confusion if she addressed it “‘ Stephenson,” and her 
husband, had addressed his portmanteau “ Smith.” She had heard of 
a bride who allowed her old nurse to do the packing; there had been 
much scandal when the couple arrived at the hotel, since the bridegroom’s 
luggage was addressed ‘‘ So-and-So,” whereas the bride’s luggage was 
addressed ‘‘ Miss Someone Else.” 

Maud told the porter to place her traps in the first reserved carriage 
next the engine; but, although her step was firm, she had never before 
realized that Charing Cross platform was hundreds of miles in length. 
They reached the carriage, and Maud received a decided shock, since 
the compartment had been reserved under her husband’s own name. 

- Surely he might have had the common decency to elope under a 
nom de guerre!” she thought. 

It is difficult to elaborate Maud Stephenson’s feelings during the 
five-and-twenty minutes before the train left. There were times when 

‘she dreaded that her telegram might have gone wrong and that she 
might find herself face to face with Betty. There were times when she 
longed that her telegram had gone wrong and that she would find herself 
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face to face with Betty. There were times when. excited foreigners 
called the guard and interpreted and clamoured for admittance to the 
compartment. Then she saw her husband. 

One could hardly call Bob Stephenson handsome, but he was broad 


and clean-shaven, with just sufficient remnant of the Eton 
lounge to give one the impression that he had bought the 
earth and was weary of his bargain; the tall man who 
was walking with him was much more modish. 

“How in the name of wonder will he get rid of 
Captain Standish before the train starts?” thought Maud; 
then she smiled and added: “ But he’ll do it!” 

They passed the compartment, and as they passed, 
Stephenson glanced into the carriage lazily, evidently 
marking the veiled figure at the far corner. Fortunately, Captain 
Standish looked straight ahead, never noticing that the compartment 
was reserved for “‘ R. Stephenson, Esq.” 

Having marked down his quarry, her husband strolled back towards 
the entrance and she saw no more of him. Then Maud remembered 
many things in the past. She remembered the quiet, masterful man 
who came on the scene and carried her off when at least five eligibles 
were besieging her; she remembered the tender, chivalrous lover of 
their honeymoon ; she remembered the husband who anticipated all her 
wishes, in spite of his seeming laziness ; she remembered (for little things 
have a knack of sticking in the mind) how he had shaved off his moustache 
a year ago because he said it robbed him of half her kisses. 

_ The eternal five-and-twenty minutes of waiting had melted into a 
sweet daydream, and it was a very loving and attractive Maud who 
roused herself, as the final rush told her that the train was just leaving. 

She knew, now, that she loved Bob and he loved her, and that 
Betty was only a passing illusion. She dreaded the climax no longer, 
for with a woman’s intuition she felt that she had already conquered. 

The whistle blew, and the guard’s key was in the lock. Maud gave 
a little sigh of relief, and looked forward longingly. The door swung 
open, and 


IV. 
[<P =-\ND Captain Standish projected himself into the 


compartment. 


a man who stooped for his dog-whip and picked up 
a vigorous adder, it would be possible to describe 
Maud’s feelings; for ere she realized what had 
fos «happened, she found herself caught in a pair of 
see IS) strong arms and kisses were simply showered on 
her. The adder was too impatient even to raise the motor veil. 
“My Betty!” he cried. 


“] 


If it were possible to describe the sensations of © 
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She shoved him away and half-rose as though to catch at the com- 
munication cord; then she sank, a laughing mass of hysteria, in the 
corner. 

Standish pulled up her veil rudely ; and sank inarticulate on the 
opposite seat. 

“‘T thought you were B-b-betty,” he stammered. 

‘¢T thought you were Bub-bub-bob !” 

“* |—you—he——” began Standish, and came to a 
dead stop. | 

Maud composed herself with a mighty effort. “ This 
is not a grammar-class, Captain Standish”’—she was 
feeling absurdly happy. 

“Oh, Lord!” he gasped. The situation had fairly knocked the 
bottom out of him. 

“I saw a letter on the blotting-pad, and I thought Bob was eloping 
with Betty,” explained Maud. | 

“‘ But Betty—where’s Betty ?” 

“Qh, I wired Betty, and put her off till the 2.20,” she answered 
without a trace of feeling. | 

Standish wanted to swear horribly. 

Then Maud did some rapid and efficient thinking. ‘ Have you a 
pencil and paper ?” she asked sharply. | 

He unearthed a memo tablet from his bag and a stylo from his 
pocket. ; 
“Now write quickly: ‘Have eloped with Standish by mistake. 
Follow with Betty by 2.30.—Mavup.’ Duplicate it, man! Write heaps 
and heaps of telegrams.” 

“The address ? ” 

“Stephenson, 15a, Cleveland Square,’ will find him quickest.” 

Standish wrote rapidly. ; 

‘“¢ Now wrap them up in half-crowns, or anything!” 

Captain Standish obeyed this somewhat involved order. 

' Now throw them at the signal-boxes as we go by!” 

Knowing the routine of discipline, Captain Standish walked along 
the corridor until he met the guard. 

“See here,”? he said; ‘“ there’s been a mistake. I meant to run 
off with the lady I’m going to marry, and I’ve eloped with the wrong 
woman. Can you get these telegrams back to town?” He slipped a — 
sovereign into the guard’s hand. 

“* All of them, sir?” 

“IT wish to make certain that one of them gets home.” 

“And how did you intend me to act, sir?” The guard’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“Oh! throw them at the signal-boxes as we go past.” 

“ Good ’Eavens!” and the guard doubled himself up in sheer de- 
light. ‘‘ You wouldn’t be wishing the lady to have a wire every five 
minutes, would you, Sir?” 

The full beauty of the situation dawncd on Standish, and he 
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assured the guard that one telegram would suffice, if it were properly 
delivered. 

“You may trust me, sir,” said the guard. “I'll do the trick.” 
Standish returned to the reserved compartment with a full belief in the 
guard’s capabilities. 

How many of the half-crowns found their way into the guard’s 
pocket is outside the story; but at least four, enveloped in a scrap of 
paper, crashed through the glass of Grove Park signal-box—for the 
signalman was the guard’s brother-in-law, and the guard had a conscience. 

“‘ Now please explain, Mrs. Stephenson ? ” requested Standish, as he 
seated himself. 

“ Please smoke!” begged Maud. “It will make me feel so much 
more comfortable.” : 

He took out his case: “ First I must tell you,” he remarked, as he 
lit a cigarette, “ your plan would have ensured a perpetual flow of tele- 
grams.” 

“Poor old Bob!” laughed Maud; she was feeling simply intox1- 
cated with happiness. 

“Your husband would have received a telegram, announcing your 
elopement, every five minutes.” 

“ How lovely! And the revised plan?” 

The guard proposes to select his bird, instead of browning the 
covey.” 

‘“‘T don’t pretend to be more than an amateur at this kind of work,” 
protested Maud. 

‘But you haven’t explained why you eloped with me.” 

“‘ Theoretically, ’m eloping with Bob.” 

‘Theories don’t count in these matters ;” and Captain Standish 
grinned a huge grin. 

‘“‘T saw Bob’s letter, asking Betty to elope by the ten o’clock train. 
No! Don’t look shocked, Captain Standish ; Bob had blotted his letter 
on a clean pad, and I started reading it backwards way as a puzzle.” 

“Go on!” Standish smiled. 

“So I wired to put off Betty till the 2.20, and took her place.” 

“You plucky little woman !” 

“* But why did Bob write the letter ?” 

“Don’t you see? Betty’s a ward in Chancery, with a lot of money, 
and the Lord Chancellor does not approve of her marrying a man in a 
line regiment with only three hundred a year beside his pay.” 

“Naturally! But you don’t explain much.” 

‘“ Betty’s aunt knows my handwriting, and we found that she’d 
been opening my letters.” 

“So you got Bob to copy your letters. If he’d only addressed the 
envelopes it would have done.” 

“By Jove! None of us thought of that.” 

‘“‘ But surely Bob ought to have told me!” 

Standish grew very red. “ You did not seem to pull together 
very well,” he blurted out; ‘‘ and I asked him to tell no-one.” 
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‘**OH, LOOK! THEY’RE AT IT AGAIN.’ ’”’ 


“It was a bit mean,” she began. Then she smiled and ended : 
“ But ’m awfully grateful.” 

Captain Standish smiled back; but he had no idea of what she was 
driving at. There was quite a long silence. 

“It sounds rather dramatic to elope,” broke in Standish; ‘“‘ but 
if we’d married anywhere in England, the Chancellor would have been 
forced to imprison me for contempt of court. Whereas, now, he has 
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time to cool his heels, and realize that it’s useless to imprison the husband. 
He can’t annul the marriage.” 

Maud remembered Captain Standish’s remark that she and Bob 
had not pulled very well together; and because the statement was 
absolutely true, she resented it. : 

“T hope Bob won’t kiss Betty when they’re coming down,” she 
said. ‘“ He’s awfully sympathetic.” 

“ Nonsense ! ”” snapped Standish. 

“ Oh, of course, only in a friendly way. Bob’s very honourable.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” laughed Standish. . 

But from the tone of his laugh, and her knowledge of men,- Maud 
Stephenson knew that she had twisted the tail of Captain Standish, just 
a little. 


LANDISH had been quartered in India for some 
iil years, and he had never met Maud before she had 
buried herself in the children. Now he began to 


PTF ne appreciate the true Maud. 
fe che VES “Pll bet you a pair of gloves that Bob’s kissed 
eae Betty,” she smiled, as they waited for the train 
ai * on the Folkestone platform. She did not want to 


hurt Captain Standish, simply to make him wriggle. 
‘‘Mind there’s nothing I should resent, only friendliness. He’ll have 
said ‘ Poor old Betty,’ and have pecked her on the cheek. He’s awfully 
sympathetic.” 

“T’ll take you in dozens!” Standish knew something of women. 

“‘T said a pair of gloves.” This was no certainty. 

“Done!” he-said, as the train reached the platform. 

There was no display of feeling when the forsaken couple alighted, 
for they all belonged to the class of English people who do not show 
emotion in public; but Maud gripped Betty’s arm as they walked to 
the steamer. 

“Why did you keep me in the dark ?” asked Maud. 

“* You’d lost touch with us,” she answered. 

“Oh, Betty!” But Maud knew the statement was right. 

“You'd ceased to be my Maud, and Bob’s Maud, and had simply 
become the mother of two fluffy-haired babies.” 

“ Tt’s true,” whispered Maud. “ I’d dropped out of your lives.” 

They boarded the steamer; for Maud had scoffed at the idea of 
returning to town, and starting for a trip with her husband in a more 
conventional manner. She meant to go through with her elopement. 

‘Did Bob kiss you in the train ?”” asked Maud, when they were 
seated at the wedding dinner—Standish and Betty had been married 
by the English Consul, as soon as they landed. 
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Mrs. Standish looked at her husband, and she glanced at Stephenson 
and blushed. 

6¢ Own up | 93 

Betty bubbled. 

“He said, ‘ Poor old Betty!’ and kissed you,’ insisted Maud. 

“He didn’t! He said ‘ Poor old girl!’ ” 

“And kissed you >” 

““ Not exactly.” 

Stephenson’ s face was a vivid carmine, and he was making futile 
signs to his wife to cease from troubling. 

‘“‘] was rather upset when I only found Bob to meet me,” said 
Betty. ‘ But Bob explained everything, and got me a luncheon basket 
(I'd forgotten to feed), and he loaded me with papers, and made me 
comfy, and 

Maud turned to Standish: “ I told you he was awfully sympathetic.” 

“ And I kissed him!” concluded Betty, defiantly. 

“Then pay up,” laughed Standish. ‘‘ Mrs. Stephenson owes me a 
pair of gloves.” 

Stephenson counted out one-and-elevenpence-halfpenny. “ It’s a 
woman’s bet,” he explained. 

For all practical purposes this is the end of the story. The Standish 
couple hurried on to be beyond the reach of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Stephensons followed in a more leisurely manner. The four ren- 
dezvoused at Sedan, some weeks later. 

““Aren’t the Stephensons a ridiculous pair?” remarked Betty to 
her husband, standing by a window. 

*“* They might be on their honeymoon, and we the old stagers.” 

“I caught them yester Oh, look! They’re at it again!” 
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$APTAIN ARKLOW, of the U.S.A. Battleship 

1 Philadelphia, stood in his cabin in the attitude 
of suddenly strained attention. His head inclined 
to port, and the cup of hot coffee halfway to his 
lips, he was giving intent ear to the weird hooting 
that had broken out from the consort astern. 

A suggestion of suspense fled over his grey 

eee ~=face. He impatiently twitched his bushy eyebrows, 
causing i rages to run together into blobs of moisture. Anxiety, 
worry, flexed both bluff cheek and chin into stiffer lines. 

“Huh!” he grunted to himself. “ The Pensacola sheering out of 
line. Thank God, I don’t command her! She’s as erratic as an old 
scow.” 

Hastily he gulped down the bracer of coffee, and turned to leave 
for the bridge again and the fog-blanketted darkness. 

His eye alit on the bureau, where, sealed and addressed, lay his 
reply to Senator Carrell. And afresh his indignation—offended self- 
esteem—arose in protestation. Kitty had done wrong. Her fears that 
his illness last year had undermined his robustness and endurance for 
active service afloat, she ought not to have communicated to her brother. 

It was very kind of the Senator to offer to procure his appointment 
to a suitable post vacant some time ahead in the politician’s “ little 
orphan of a navy-yard down south.” Yes, very kind—but it was 
officious, too. After all, he himself was to blame in making mention to 


* “Under the present archaic system of promotion, without parallel in the pay of any 
other first-class Power, captains are commissioned at the average age of 56.’’—President 
Roosevelt’s Special Message to Congress, 1907. 
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Kitty of that feeling of fatigue and nervous strain now so often over- 
taking him. | 

Unquestionably, he was hale and hearty enough for the remaining 
two years, up to the age-limit of active service. 

On deck he could hardly see a yard about him. For a second or 
two he paused; listened to an hysterical droning away to starboard 
from some liner, startled to find herself in the neighbourhood of so 
many dangers as intimated by the fleet’s syrens; then groped: his way 
to the fore bridge. At the top of the ladder he was greeted by a series 
of piercing blasts from his own vessel, third unit in the line of column 
ahead. The sound, gigantic, despairing, as from a Titan in torture, 
seemed to be intended for his particular ear. The commanding officer 
frowned ; but it was the knowledge that the deafening shriek was 
unheard ten cables away. 

At the top of the ladder he saw the dim figure of the officer of the 
watch, who peered ‘into his face as he stepped on to the bridge. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to the lieutenant, “ I heard her—a big 
steamer off the starboard quarter. Isn’t she in a panic now. Hope she 
stands away all right ”’—as they listened to the liner’s warning now 
becoming louder. ‘‘ The Pensacola, she’s swung into station again.” 

“Yes, swung into station,” replied the officer of the watch. “A 
pity, sir, she’s not anywhere but astern of us! She’s not to be trusted.” 

“No! Not to be trusted,” rejoined Captain Arklow. ‘“ She’s 
always in the wrong place. Her crankiness breaks the heart of every 
one that has to do with her. You've posted extra look-outs ? ” 

“Yes. Can’t always see the Virginia’s fog-buoy just under our bows, 
sir, but the bow look-outs hear the wash of it. They’re to report the 
instant it draws ahead.” 

“Very good, Newbright. The next astern we must mind as well. 
D—— the Pensacola!” | 

“‘ Old Man Arklow’s getting rattled by the fog,” muttered Lieutenant 
Newbright, winding the woollen muffler higher and closer round his 
throat. ‘“ Guess he’s filled up with it. He’s been on the bridge since 
the afternoon, and it'll soon be daylight now.” 

Slowly the Philadelphia’s commanding officer stepped inside he 
pilot-house, every sense searching and alert. Aware of their tyranny, 
he asked himself if they portended disaster. 

All was dark within the pilot-house, except where the binnacle light 
illumed the compass and card. Above it hung the steady faces of the 
quartermaster and wheel, their attention wholly fixed on keeping the 
battleship to her course. Alongside them, men stood at the telegraphs, 
and by the chart-table was a bulky figure, which Arklow recognised as 
that of the executive officer, Lieutenant-Commander Ditson. 

“Turned out, too, Ditson ?” ejaculated the commanding officer. 
“Well, ?'m with you in that. Only a young head can sleep with all 
this cotton-wool about.” 

“‘The thickest fog I’ve ever seen,” remarked the lieutenant-com- 


mander, straightening himself. ‘There’s nothing to be nervous of; 
Ya 


On 
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still, I thought I’d like to be around when the Pensacola’s our next 
astern ! ” 3 

Both officers gave an exclamation of disgust simultaneously as 
they moved away out on the unsheltered bridge.4” , 

“YT reckon we’re 
about fed up with this 
lot of fog tactics,” ob- 
served Ditson. “Only 
ourselves and the 
Britishers play at this 
game without some 
thundering big disaster. 
Sort of weather that 
makes one almost pray 
for a billet ashore; 
leastways, when one is 
married and has a 
family! There’s that 
liner still hooting ; she’s 
panicme: a i. 
Something tootling away 
to port, too.” 

“Yes, a damn- ‘ee 
fool thing to port,” ; 
observed Captain Ark- 
low, in worried tones. 
“Sailing ship, surely.” 

He listened for a 
few seconds to the 
rusty wailing of the Se ee : 
wind - jammers _hand- “Saori | 
bellows foghorn, then oes 
turned back into the “ prerep intro nis FACE AS HE STEPPED ON TO THE BRIDGE.” 
pilot-house. | 

Feeling very tired in mind and body, he leaned against the chart- 
table, and thoughts not exclusively professional insisted on recog-, 
nition. 

From the Pensacola they fled to navy-yards, and the snug billet offered 
him ashore. Yes, he was glad—honestly glad—he had just two years’ 
more service. He wondered, too, if Kitty had correctly comprehended 
the gist of her talk with Doctor Chadwick about him. Latterly she had 
been always pleading for him to send in his papers. 

Thank Heaven, she and the children would be sound asleep, safe in 
that great white house of his childhood away down in Kentucky, with 
its high pillars reaching to the roof, and the big wings stretching away 
at either side. She would be in the bedroom next the nursery, facing 
that high hedge of box which mingled its delicate odour with that of the 
roses crowding over its edge in all the glory of their pink and white and 
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red and yellow blooms. He could almost smell the aromatic fragrances, 
and fancy himself in the garden. | 

He saw the stretch of quiet woodland, the stately old home, and 
garden, misty with memories. . . . Surely that was Kit—and 
‘Baby’ too—coming down the broad sweep of driveway. 

Yes, it was ! ce | 

Then everything went in the rending crash, in the clangour and 
screech of breaking, twisting, steel. 

Lieutenant-Commander Ditson leaped to his side. 

“The Pensacola has collided twice, and struck us badly. Reports 
are coming up at once. All watertight doors closed, and the crew at 
collision stations. The mat is being placed over the heavier leakage. 
Pensacola gone out of line.” 7 

She had done it at last then. 

Captain Arklow, confounded and heartstricken, was conscious of 
feelings almost of relief. ‘‘ How did it happen ? ” 

He wondered at his curiously still voice as he stepped to the bridge 
ladder, to gaze at the obscure details on the near deck beneath. 

“No one killed or injured ? ” | 

“‘No, no one,” answered the officer of the watch, who seemed, by 
his voice, to feel his position in the matter most acutely. “ The Pensacola 
forged ahead inside of us; she came in suddenly on the starboard beam, 
struck hard, and then right aft, too. By God, sir, she’s in trouble also. 
Listen to her-blasts.” 

Syrens everywhere whined and droned and belched forth yaps ; 
but it seemed to Arklow that his and the Pensacola’s palpitated with 
horror and harsh anguish. He vainly stared aft, where the dense gloom 
hid everything, blurring even the voices and giving them the effect of 
being far away... Yet it came to him, there was no excitement. The 
men, then, were cvol and alert as if it was all-make-believe. And a thrill 
of satisfaction, of pride, heartened him. | 

Ditson leaped up the bridge ladder. 

“‘ Steering-engine room and stores are full, and she’s settling down 
by the stern. Must be stove in aft. Making water heavily in the star- 
board engine-room, boiler-room, too.” | 

“‘ Inform the Flagship. Ring off the engines. All hands to fall in 
for the boats.” : 

‘The other vessels ‘ll be getting theirs away. At any rate, most 
of the crew ’ll be saved.” 

Ditson’s parting words, as he disappeared down the bridge ladder, 
alert, collected as ever, caused—so the Philadelphia’s commanding 
officer felt—an intolerable pang of mental agony. Reflection that all 
the battleship’s eight hundred odd men could not be embarked in time 
lacerated him cruelly. He charged himself with criminal neglect of 
duty. Kitty and the children—the old home—the ranks of blue-jackets 
and other ratings on the deck below—their death or rescue in grim 
immobility—all flashed before him when the sinking leviathan gave a 
sickening lurch. 
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Yes, she was toppling down, stern-first ! 

“Save yourself, Newbright,” he jerked out, the words strangling 
in his throat, “ save yourself ! ” 

But the officer of the watch shook his head. 

“No! I stick by you and the ship,” he shot out gustily. ‘ Guess 
wealldo. . . . Not leaving you, by 
God, no!” | 

Intense gratitude, intense dismay 
—horror, too—swelled the commanding 
officer’s heart. Silently he wrung his 
subordinate’s hand. | 

A moan burst from him, his eye 
resting on Lieutenant - Commander 
Ditson who was stepping for the last 
time on to the bridge, the gunnery 
and navigating 
officers behind him. 
Yes, they were stand- 
ing-by with him, sup- 
porting him even 
through Death’s por- 
tals. Ah, their hearts 
were of true steel. 

* Back, back! ”’ 
he articulated harshly, 
his voice strung with 
his mental throes. 
“Save yourselves, I 
order you. Itis——” 

But the _ bridge 
suddenly tilted be- 
neath him, andj he 
was precipitated ON %y" THE OFFICERS OF THE WATCH SUPPORTING HIM UNDER THE 
his. face. 5. «3 SASUEDERS, 

Captain Arklow recovered himself, and looked round the pilot- 
house in perplexity. Lieutenant-Commander Ditson>was holding a 
sticky handkerchief to his left brow, and the officer of the watch support- 
ing him under the shoulders. The syren of the next astern blared out 
monotonously. Steadily the Philadelphia slugged along ahead of her, 
just as if the two cables separating ship and ship were even as great a 
safeguard as any two leagues on land or sea. Quietness lay along the 
dim decks, broken only by the sounds of the early morning routine, and 
the recurrent moaning from consorts ahead and astern. 

“Him doze off? I just think not—no, not him!” the C.O. heard 
Ditson remark in answer to Lieutenant Newbright. ‘ It must have been 
that d d sextant falling off the shelf there, when the swell took her ; 
just knocked him stupid....Ah!... . that’s better... . How 
@ ye: feel?” 
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“‘ Almost stunned me, it did,” said Captain Arklow slowly, pointing 
to the sextant lying on the deck. ‘ Some one stowed it away in a d——d 
careless fashion. The fog’s lifting ? ” 

“Yes, lifting. Breeze coming up astern, too. We should see 
daylight now.” 

. But the captain of the Philadelphia was hardly aware of the answer. 

It had come to him in a flash that Kitty and Doctor Chadwick 
were right after all. Even his stubborn nature could not but bow to 
this. 

Yes! He had dozed for a few moments. And it had happened when 
he was on the bridge, too. 

Captain Arklow felt he could never look his officers honourably in 
the face again. | 

“Pll hold back that reply to Carrell,” he mumbled to himself, as 
he held the handkerchief pad against his flesh-wound, “ till I’ve had a 
thorough medical overhaul. Getting too old for sea-service. Good God, 
suppose that smash had really been?” 

The officers near by wondered what he was muttering about. 


RONDEAU 
ANOTHER GAME 
By Gorpon PHIL.LIpPs 


‘“‘ Another game!” she answer made, 
Breathless, with curls all disarrayed, 

And racket ready in her hand, 

“* Revenge, revenge, sir, I demand 

Of course, that’s if yowre not afraid.” 
“What! In this beat?” I cried, dismayed, 
“Tennis at ninety in the shade? 

“I dowt think you could really stand 


‘© Another Game.’ 


“Let's have a rest, then.” I obeyed. 
(When with the charms of Beauty weighed 
Tennis 1s very lightly scanned.) 

Besides, our seat proved sheltered and 
Also secluded—so we played 


Another game ! 


The Monastery of Poblet, Catalonia 


A VISIT TO THE ESCORIAL 
OF CATALONIA 


By Mrs. KenpALL PARK 


oe 


a EaF the many English and Americans who now visit 
pom § Spain, few include Catalonia in their programme. 

And yet in this Province, which at one time, 
together with Aragon, formed an independent and 
powerful kingdom, are many places well worth the 
visitor’s notice. 

It was a day in June when we arrived at 
Vimbodi, a little blackened village on the river 
Francoli, in the Province of Tarragona, and within walking distance of 
historical Poblet. 

It had long been our desire to visit this wonderful monastery—the 
Escorial of Catalonia—so we welcomed the kindly chance which had 
brought us within a couple of miles of it. Our small son was spending 
a month with his nurse in this, her native village, and we had come to 
satisfy our parental hearts as to his well-being. 
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Our arrival was an 
event; the whole vil- 
lage turned out to meet 
us, and we were escorted 
in triumph through a 
ruined gateway into the 
one crooked street, at 
the far end of which, 
after much _ tortuous 
winding, is another 
' similar gateway, these 
being once the only 
means of entrance to 
the walled-in village. 

It may here be said 
that a Catalan tradition 
runs as follows : 

After God made 
the world He made the 
towns and villages, and, 
taking them up in a 
lapful began to dis- 
tribute them over the 
Earth. 

He had already 
placed all those _ be- 
longing to Europe, and 
was about to distribute 
the African ones, when, The Wing Collae. 
as He was passing over 
the “ Field of Tarra- 
gona,” several villages destined for that Continent dropped. At the 
moment the Almighty was vexed at the mishap, but after brief reflec- 
tion He murmured : 

“‘ They are not worth stooping to gather up. Since they are there, 
let them remain there.” | 

And there are unkind tongues who will not hesitate to name these 
villages one by one! 

That Vimbodi is one of them we cannot doubt, for, in the rapid 
strides that civilisation has of late years made in Catalonia, it has missed 
out this tiny village, leaving it as it no doubt was several centuries ago. 

It is difficult to realise the extraordinary primitiveness of the two- 
storeyed houses, grimed and worn with age, with their large low door- 
ways and tiny windows, which seemed made to keep out as much air 
and daylight as possible. There is nothing to relieve the ugly monotony— 
not a tree, not a shop, only a beautiful sky and a glorious climate. But 
if the outer aspect of the houses was unprepossessing it was worse inside. 
For in most of the houses a large, gloomy living room, opening on to the 
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street and without a window, forms a common playground for swarms of 
children, and chickens and rabbits, while in the dark background an 
old crone boils her pot over the sticks smouldering on the stone hearth. 
Yet in spite of the general squalor and sordidness, most of the houses 
rejoice in a “ best bedroom,” provided with an ancient four-poster and 
many gaudy, clean-looking hangings. This room is reserved for honoured 
guests, while the men of the family sleep in the stable or loft and the 
women in tressle beds. 

Three words adequately describe the feminine portion of the in- 
habitants of this village—brown, dingy (not dirty), and Affectionate, 
with a big A. Indeed, I was received by them as a dear friend and 
equal, and during the course of the day more than one linked her arm 
through mine in sisterly affection. 

Most of the men appeared to be indolent, happy-go-lucky creatures, 
but amongst the veterans we came across grim-faced, stout-hearted men 
who had been through the Carlist wars, and thirsted for the Independence 
of a thousand years ago. Brown-skinned, hard-featured men they were, 
who met every evening at the “ Co-operativa” to discuss politics and 
economics, and studied the Catalan and Spanish papers, pitting one 
against the other with malignant fervour. 

The morning was spent in being introduced to the many relations 
of our boy’s nurse, besides a formal call on the “ sefior cura” and the 
“sefior maestro.” At each introduction we were warmly welcomed ; 
dried sausages, wine, and black bread, and the “ best bedroom ” were 
pressed upon us. | 

The “ cura’s ” mother flicked the dust off a couple of chairs with 
her blue cotton apron, before inviting us to rest awhile, and then stood 
and gazed at us as if we had been strange creatures escaped from a 
show. Besides being the priest of the parish, the “ cura” is the village 
scribe, and a very learned person indeed. He told us in flowery rhetoric 
that his humble dwelling was ours, and that he and his mother and all 
his belongings were at our disposal. Also that he marvelled to hear 
English people speak his beloved Catalan as we did. 

Incidentally, about a month later, the “sefior cura”? wrote me a 
wonderful letter in blank verse ! | 

It was hard convincing our village hosts that we really did wish to 
see Poblet; but at last we succeeded, and, accompanied by two in- 
teresting veterans and their extremely self-possessed daughters, we drove 
off in a “ tartana.” 

Though Vimbodi is leafless, without so much as a withered fig tree, 
yet beyond its ruined walls the country is charming and luxuriant. 

The sun was already declining in the West when we reached the 
Monastery—that marvellous fabric of the Middle Ages which the de- 
plorable vandalism of a furious, fanatical people has done its best to 
destroy. 

It stands at the foot of a range of mountains known as the “ Montes 
de Poblet.” All around, as far as the eye can see, stretch the finest 
vineyards of Catalonia, now luxuriant beyond expression, and broad 
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Gothic Arches in the Cloister. 


fields of yellow wheat, dotted with fruit-laden trees, while the ripple of 
running waters and the song of birds made music in our ears. 

From our companions we learned that the Monastery was founded 
in the year 1148, by Berenguer IV., Sovereign Count of Barcelona and 
King of Aragon, and had always been occupied by Cistercian monks ; 
also that before its destruction, more than seventy years ago, it was 
enclosed, together with its adjoining orchards, by an embattled wall 
1,800 met~es long. 

It was with a feeling of keen anticipation that we entered the little 
Plaza of Poblet, and waited while our village friends went in search of 
the caretaker in whose charge the keys of the deserted Monastery have 
been for many a long year. : 

The old man was having his “ siesta,’ and in the meantime a 
small girl of nine showed us round the little park in the centre of the 
plaza. Within its iron gates nightingales sang sweetly, and the falling 
waters of various cascades sounded soothingly in the midsummer heat. 

At last our guide came—a fine-featured white-bearded man, who, 
like most of his kind, spoke like a book and had names and dates and 
stories galore at his finger ends. 

Passing through an old door in the plaza we found ourselves in a 
long, narrow courtyard bordered on either side by tall, shady trees. 

At the end ot this courtyard is the famous Puerta Dorada (Golden 
Gate), so named because on the occasion of Philip II.’s visit to the 
monastery in 1564, its copper-plated doors were gilded over. 
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On the stone floor are the tombs of various Abbots whose portraits 
might have been carved scarcely more. than a generation ago, so clear 
are the lines in every detail. Fat men, who, looking at us from their 
stony beds, seemed to tell us that, though gone to a better world they 
found this one pleasant enough to live in. 

It was almost with regret that I turned from this splendid Chapter 
House, with the gorgeous visions it conjured up of solemn assemblies, 
of men decked in priceless vestments or humble cowl—to enter the 
Library, which is divided into two large halls. The first, named “ Libreria 
de Don Pedro de Aragon,” was once furnished with ebony bookcases 
with Venetian glass doors of great beauty, and contained many rare 
and costly works, among them Don Pedro’s valuable gift of over four 
thousand volumes, many of them priceless for their antiquity or merit. 
These were all bound in red morocco, and bore the Arms of the House 
of Cardona; the listels, titles, and cantos being in gold. 

After the destruction of the Monastery most of these works dis- 
appeared out of Spain and now enrich foreign libraries. 

It is impossible to do more than merely mention the Parlour, or 
 Locutario,” for Novices; the great gloomy Lagar, with its immense 
stone wine presses—which the vineyards outside justified; the vast 
cellars; the spacious kitchens; the store room, with eight enormous 
oil tanks. We hurried on past the library, and up a broad flight of 
steps, at the top of which we entered the Dormitory of the Novices, 
and there stared with amazement down eighty-seven metres’ length of 
floor, and up at a vaulted ceiling supported by nineteen lofty arches. 
It is a vast chamber, no longer as of yore divided into narrow cells, and, 
with all due respect to the Superior, we could have imagined many a 
splendid pillow fight... . ! 

At one end there is an adjoining room where the Archives were kept. 
This room has lovely Romanesque windows looking out on to the vast 
plain of luxuriant vineyards and golden wheatfields, dotted here and 
there with the quaintest of time-blackened villages—the whole shut in 
by a circle of bleak mountains. a 

I would fain have rested awhile and feasted my eyes on the glorious 
panorama, but our guide was inexorable, and pointed out that the sun 
was sinking and there was still much to see. 

“There is the Church—the ‘Iglesia Mayor,’ besides the Palace of 
Martin the ‘ Humane,’” he said; and perforce we must obey. 

The “ Iglesia Mayor’ was the last of the three churches which 
Count Berenguer IV. built. But although the work was begun during 
his lifetime, his son and successor, Don Alfonso, altered and enlarged 
the original plan, giving to it the dimensions and grandeur of a church 
which was not only to aspire to, but to receive the honours of a Basilica. 

There are eighteen chapels and two vestries. Of these last, the 
original one is of block stone, and built in the same style as the church ; 
but as the wealth of the Monastery increased, it became too small, and 
a second vestry was built at the end of the right transept. - It is a large, 
square room with a Groeco-Roman doorway of various coloured marbles. 
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the soothing balm to 
the tired heart and 
weary brain! How 
many men and 
women, brow-beaten, 
worn by care and toil, 
would fain seek the 
silence and_ peace 
which the Cloister 
affords but that Duty 
binds them to the 
World, and they must 
continue in the daily 
fight and rush. And 
yet, alas! we are 
taught that the imps 
which flew from Pan- 
dora’s box penetrated 
even within the sacred 
walls of the Convent, 
and that Jealousy and 
Rivalry sometimes 
play havoc with the 
outward calm of the 
Monk. 

Passing on to the 
great Refectory,which 
is lighted by twelve 
high windows of great : : 
beauty, we could pie The Gothic Arches from Within. 
ture those luxurious : 
monks eating their 
dinner and listening to the monotonous voice of the lector, perched 
high in the stone pulpit against the wall—the lector whose eyes perhaps 
wandered from his book across to the fountain on the opposite wall 
where luscious fruits and sparkling wines were put to cool; or perhaps 
now and again he glanced slily at the eaidoee through which the 
dishes were handed in from the vast kitchen. 

In the next nave of the Cloister we entered the Chapter Hall (Aula 
Capitular). 

It is an immense square room, fifteen metres each way, and one 
of the most beautiful portions of the Monastery. Four elegant pillars 
support the vaulted ceiling, dividing it into three naves of exact pro- 

ortions whichever way one looks, while five large Romanesque windows 
bes in a flood of soft afternoon light. There still remain the three stone 
tiers round the Hall on which once stood the benches and seats, and 
above which the walls were embellished with the portraits of the monks 
of Poblet, who, for their virtues, had been made Cardinals or Prelates, 
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On the stone floor are the tombs of various Abbots whose portraits 
might have been carved scarcely more. than a generation ago, so clear 
are the lines in every detail. Fat men, who, looking at us from their 
stony beds, seemed to tell us that, though gone to a better world they 
found this one pleasant enough to live in. 

It was almost with regret that I turned from this splendid Chapter 
House, with the gorgeous visions it conjured up of solemn assemblies, 
of men decked in priceless vestments or humble cowl—to enter the 
Library, which is divided into two large halls. The first, named “ Libreria 
de Don Pedro de Aragon,” was once furnished with ebony bookcases 
with Venetian glass doors of great beauty, and contained many rare 
and costly works, among them Don Pedro’s valuable gift of over four 
thousand volumes, many of them priceless for their antiquity or merit. 
These were all bound in red morocco, and bore the Arms of the House 
of Cardona; the listels, titles, and cantos being in gold. 

After the destruction of the Monastery most of these works dis- 
appeared out of Spain and now enrich foreign libraries. 

It is impossible to do more than merely mention the Parlour, or 
“* Locutorio,” for Novices; the great gloomy Lagar, with its immense 
stone wine presses—which the vineyards outside justified; the vast 
cellars ; the spacious kitchens; the store room, with eight enormous 
oil tanks. We hurried on past the library, and up a broad flight of 
steps, at the top of which we entered the Dormitory of the Novices, 
and there stared with amazement down eighty-seven metres’ length of 
floor, and up at a vaulted ceiling supported by nineteen lofty arches. 
It is a vast chamber, no longer as of yore divided into narrow cells, and, 
with all due respect to the Superior, we could have imagined many a 
splendid pillow fight... . ! 

At one end there is an adjoining room where the Archives were kept. 
This room has lovely Romanesque windows looking out on to the vast 
plain of luxuriant vineyards and golden wheatfields, dotted here and 
there with the quaintest of time-blackened villages—the whole shut in 
by a circle of bleak mountains. 

I would fain have rested awhile and feasted my eyes on the glorious 
panorama, but our guide was inexorable, and pointed out that the sun 
was sinking and there was still much to see. 

“There is the Church—the ‘Iglesia Mayor,’ besides the Palace of 
Martin the ‘ Humane,’ ” he said; and perforce we must obey. 

The “Iglesia Mayor” was the last of the three churches which 
Count Berenguer IV. built. But although the work was begun during 
his lifetime, his son and successor, Don Alfonso, altered and enlarged 
the original plan, giving to it the dimensions and grandeur of a church 
which was not only to aspire to, but to receive the honours of a Basilica. 

There are eighteen chapels and two vestries. Of these last, the 
original one is of block stone, and built in the same style as the church ; 
but as the wealth of the Monastery increased, it became too small, and 
a second vestry was built at the end of the right transept. - It is a large, 
square room with a Greeco-Roman doorway of various coloured marbles. 
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Romano-Ogival Aisle of the Cloister. 


An immense cupboard of costly and handsomely-carved wood, with 
beautiful Venetian glass doors, at one time occupied the centre of the 
floor, while other similar ones stood against the walls. 

These cupboards held many priceless treasures of a church whose 
wealth could compare with that of the richest cathedral in the world. 
There were several “ Custodias,”’ in which the Host was carried. One 
of these was of fabulous value, being of solid gold, and set with over 
1,20c diamonds, while the items of Don Pedro’s prodigal gifts to this 
church would fill a book. 

The walls of the vestry were hung with paintings by the most famous 
artists of those days, but we, alas! saw only the marks of where they 
had been, and the fragments of two of their carved frames ! 

From the stripped walls of the Vestry we turned into the Church. 
Here one is struck at once by the magnificence of the Royal Tombs, 
which are alone sufficient to warrant a visit to Poblet. They were 
built by Pedro IV. of Aragon in 1367, with the object of laying in them 
the remains of his ancestors, at the same time reserving a place for 
himself and his successors. | 

These tombs, chiefly of marble and alabaster, even now, mutilated 
as they are, are so wondrously beautiful as to baffle description. On 
them, chiselled out in bold relief, are stories trom the Scriptures, victories 
of the kings whose tombs they were, life-like statues... . 

On the left of the transept are the remains of what was once the 
tomb of King Jayme, the “‘ Conquistador ”—the idol of the Catalans ; 
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portions of splendid statues rich in exquisite lace work on stone; and, 
next to it, the tomb of Pedro [V. of Aragon and his four wives; then. 
comes the grave intended for Martin the Humane (1410), but in which 
this king never lay. Turbulent times followed his death, and after- 
wards his successor, Fernando de Antequera, destined it for his own 
resting place. And so it eventually became, though the inscription 
bearing the name of King Martin was allowed to remain untouched ! 

Besides the Royal Sepulchres, which are too numerous to be men; 

tioned here, and whose ee and magnificence, as I have already 
said, defy description, there are many others throughout Church, and 
Chapel, and Cloister; but I will only mention one more. 
In the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre is the tomb of the Jacobite 
earl, Phillip Wharton, Marquis of Malvursi and Knight of the Garter, 
who, chancing to be at Poblet, fell ill and died on May roth, 1731, re- 
questing in his will that the two trunks full of documents, which he had 
left at Tarragona, and the medal of St. George, should be sent to his 
King, James III., at that time in Rome. 

This tomb is one of three which stare up in bold relicf from the 
floor of the chapel, and as we looked upon it, I,could not help wondering 
what strange chance brought the English knight to this remote and 
lonely spot. 

* * * ° * * 

I would have left our guide long ago, but that I wished to hear 
his tales and the interesting information he loved to give—for I was 
longing to inspect the High Altar. 

No words can adequately describe this. It is of the purest alabaster, 
and divided into four groups of pictures, one above the other. The first 
fone the story of the Passion, exquisite in every detail; every 
imb, every feature, every object standing out in startling relief. 

An immense statue of the Virgin and Child occupies the second part, 
with at one time various statues on either side; above are another 
series of pictures representing episodes in the Life of Christ, while in 
the fourth group life-size statues of the twelve Apostles (two of which 
are missing) look upon their Divine Master in the act of Ascension. 
The four groups are surmounted by a beautiful cornice in the centre of 
which is the Crucifixion with the Virgin, St. Magdalen, and St. 

ohn. 

; As I looked upon this wonderful masterpiece, this demonstration 
of the inspired hand of Man, breathing as it does of beauty, of art, of 
genius, and, above all, of Man’s worship of his Maker, it seemed incredible 
that human hands could profane so great a work. I could have wept 
for the pity of it! Every face in all those pictures has been destroyed, 
completely and deliberately. The entire half of the Virgin’s face and 
the whole of the Child’s Head have been hewn away. Not one of the 
ten Apostles has a vestige of his countenance left, while two have been 
completely stolen. 

And so it is wherever one looks. From the sumptuously magnificent 
tombs and pantheons of Kings, from bas-relief pictures, from images 
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and statues—have the faces and, in many cases, the entire heads been 

destroyed and obliterated. . 
Everywhere the Heaven-inspired Genius and the Diabolical Pro- 

fanation of Man go hand in hand. We looked with awe upon the fire- 

blackened walls, the broken images, the ruins of tombs, and seemed to 
see the mad herd—composed chiefly of the people of Vimbodi—drunk 
with lust and hate, rush in through the Roman doorway to spread and 
surge over the beautiful Church, through the Monastery, penetrating 
into every nook and corner, everywhere hacking, hewing, burning, 
cursing, panting for the destruction of this magnificent Sanctuary of 
Religion. | 
* * * * * * 

Before conducting us to the Royal Palace, our guide led us back 
to an inner cloister communicatirig with the Novices’ Parlour, and the 
only spot in the Monastery in which they were allowed to speak audibly. 
Adjoining it is another large chamber, now roofless and overgrown with 
weeds and shrubs and wild flowers, and once devoted to “ Pelota ”—a 
game of Fives. 

It was with a sense of relief that at last I sat on one of the stone 
window-seats in an immense salon of the Royal Palace, and, listening 
to our discursive guide, admired the delicate spiral columns of the Gothic 
windows, with their beautifully chased marble capitals. Over all the 
doorways are carved the Arms of the House of Aragon. 

- The sun was sinking behind the bare mountains, and vineyards 
and wheatfields were flooded in a soft, golden haze, which, even as I 
looked, changed to purple and then gradually faded and sank till nothing 
was left but the fathomless abyss of the quickly-deepening twilight. 
And as we wended our way out of the Palace, I seemed to hear the silvery 
voices of Princesses, the jingle of spurs, the song of page and the music 
of lute; and then, anon, as we passed the Church door the chant of 
monks struck on my ear and in the shadowy Cloisters ghostly figures 
glided by.... 

I closed my eyes, and, opening them, saw abbots and monks hurrying 
hither and thither, gathering together the priceless treasures of centuries, 
fleeing with all they could take. . . .. And again there was silence 
and—solitude, watched over by marble statues, gilded figures, painted 
and embossed walls; and then—the hellish mob of rioters, who, with 
lighted brands and heavy hammers, burned, and hacked, and hewed, 
and, shrieking curses, fought to demolish whatever spoke to them of 
the glorifying of an Invisible Creator in Whose Name men, who should 
have been as their brothers, had grasped and hoarded untold riches, 
and lived on the fat of the land whilst they toiled and starved, crushed 
by the yoke of Serfdom. ... Then, forty-eight years of dreary 
abandonment—of utter loneliness, broken at intervals by bold and 
unchecked thefts, or by the intrusion of greedy seekers of gold and 
buried treasures. . . . 

The vision passed, and I felt and saw only this past work of Man, 


cut down in the zenith of its glory. 
y4 
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Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 
ISS EM’LY, if you’re herdressin’ me, Josh Wilson.” 
-~ She tossed’ her head defiantly to throw one 
of the curls of the marvellous fringe out of her 
eyes. 

The young man raised his eyes from their 
contemplative gaze at the dirty pavement of 
Belmont Avenue to her pretty, haughty face. 

ee: Bes “Go on!” he returned, with sullen scorn. 
“Oo d’you think you are.? Think I’m goin’ ter start callin’ yer Mees 
Hemily after all these bloomin’ months jes’ becos y’ve chucked me? 
Don’t chew fancy it! Em you’ve always bin, an’ Em you always will 
be. An’ I tell yer straight, Em——” 

“Don’t chew lay ’ands on me,” she cried, tempestuously, flinging 
his hand off her arm, “‘ or ye’ll ’ear of it!” 

“‘T didn’t know as I did,” he answered, contritely ; “it was ’abit, 
I s’pose. But as I was sayin’, I tell you straight that though I can’t 
stop yer chuckin’ me, an’ yer don’t seem to ’ave no conscience—think 
ow [’ve treated yer! Think of the dollars an’ dollars as I’ve throwed 
away on yer! W’y, Em, I’ve bought yer clean out over an’ over again 
in ’bus-rides an’ ginger-beer, theatres, cocoanuts, ices—ices /” 

“Could ’ave foun’ a dozen other chaps to do the same if one ’adn’t 
bin enough,” she interjected acidly, jerking down the corners of her 
fawn-coloured jacket with a vicious movement. 

** An’ wot’s it all abaht ? ” he demanded, with an expansive gesture 
of his arms. Anger seized him suddenly, and snatching off his broad- 
brimmed “ bowler,” he drove the crown in with a mighty blow from 
his fist. ‘‘ That for the face of the cove that’s done me!” he cried, 
fiercely, and he turned and began to walk away. 

Before he had taken two strides, however, and before the scornful 
smile had shaped on Emily’s pretty face, he was back at her side again. 
He seized her arm with a rough tenderness, and bent his face close to 
hers. 

“ Bet y’re kiddin’ me, Angel Em, ain’t yer?” he said, in eager 
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pleading. “ Y’ ain’t serious? Y’re kiddin’ me to get me monkey up 
an’ see if I’m the sort to bash you about, eh? Bet, love ye, Em, I ain’t— 
no, Em, I ain’t! I wouldn’ ’urt cher fer er ’at full in money—no, I 
wouldn’t ! ”’. : 

“'W’en yer’ve quite done pinchin’ of me arm, p’raps ye’ll leave me 
go,” she suggested, with freezing politeness. 

He stood motionless and stared at her stupidly, apparently trying 
to estimate the full significance of her unresponsiveness. And she re- 
mained motionless too ; just flicking her eyelid nervously, and wondering 
what the awful pause portended. 

‘An’ it was me,” he said 
huskily, and tried to utter a scorn- 
ful laugh in parenthesis, “‘as named 
yer ‘Angel Em’!” He released 
her quickly and turned away. 
‘“€ Goo, blimy ! ” 

Without another word, with- 
out a backward glance, he started 
forward and turned round by the 
grocer’s shop at the corner of Dal- 
ton Street, leaving her staring after 
him and smiling superciliously. 

Arriving under the ornate 
lamps of the “ King George,” he 
stopped abruptly, and, taking the 
fag-end of an attenuated - looking 
cigarette from his waistcoat pocket, 
begged a lucifer of a cadaverous- 
faced man who lolled against the 
portal of the “ bottle-and-jug ” 
department. 

The stranger silently produced 
two dirty matches and handed one 
to Josh, who as silently accepted 
it, struck it upon the painted door, 
and lit his fag. : 

“Ot, ain’t it?” said Josh, men 
emitting the deeply-inhaled smoke _, ey 
as he spoke. HE TURNED AND BEGAN TO WALK AWAY, 

“I don’t know,” responded the stranger, apathetically, abstractedly 
taking a short clay-pipe from a pocket and glancing into the empty 
bowl before fixing it between his thin lips. ‘“ W’en I was in Egypt 
along er Kitchiner, you might ’ave called it ’ot. We used to lay the 
bully-beef down in a bowl o” water and before we wanted it it was ’ash.”’ 
“Ohi” said Josh, credulous, but moving away indifferent. ‘ So 
“T say, Josh Wilson!” 

Josh stopped and looked back at the stranger penetratingly. 


long 
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en Pretty pat with names, ain’t cher?” he drawled, sarcastically, 
evidently surprised and puzzled. 
“YT ’eard Em’ly Briggs herdress you, w’en I parsed you ’while 
back.” 


‘ine’ ‘“‘ Qh,” snapped Josh, his eyes lighting; “so y’re one of the 


coves that’ang about pickin’ up society news fer the newspapers, 
I s’pose.” 

The stranger regarded him dully without answering, then 
stared abstractedly down the street. 


+ Wilson,” he said wearily. ‘* She’s a wrong ’un, as they say on 
the turf. [Tve dropped money over her myself, so to speak.” 
~ “You ’ave?—oh! An’ ye don’t look as if y’d ever pick it up 
agin, neiver,”’ said Josh resentfully. ‘‘Oo in the name er Margit are 
you, wiv yer Josh Wilson an’ yer Em/’ly Briggs ?” 

“‘ Keep yer ’air on, matey,” responded the stranger, quietly. “ I’m 
speakin’ straight. I knew ’er w’en she lived at Chatham. She’ll chuck 
you, same as she did me. Everything’s a matter of brass with ’er.” 

““QOh, so that’s it, is it?’ exclaimed Josh, taken off his guard by 
the’ feasibility of the revelation. “I ’ad er hidea that was it.” 

_ The stranger nodded confirmatively, and looked into the empty 
bowl of his pipe. ae 

“ That’s it,” he murmured. ‘“’Appen to ’ave a screw o’ baccy 
anywhere about yer?” 

“‘] ’ad er hidea that was it,’’ repeated Josh, to evade the question. 
“Thanks fer ther tip, mate.”” And he turned and went on his way. 
_ quickly. 

Very soon, however, he slackened his pace ; unless one’s accustomed 
to thiriking, it is difficult to think while walking fast, and he wanted to 
consider the “ go-by ” Em’ly had given him in the light of the stranger’s 
revelation. Presently he stopped before an outfitter’s shop-window, 
and regarding his reflection in the big mirror at the back, tightened 
his bandana choker round his neck and tilted his hat a little more on 
the right. 

“Chuck me fer er pocket-full o’ brass, would she,” he muttered. 
** An’ me that sweet on ’er I ’ardly: It’s Ted Mace! I don’t min’ 
bettin’ me belt it’s Ted Mace! Talk about settin’ up er horse-barrer, 
an’ ’avin’ er boy to ’elp. That’s wot it is—course! An’ 
me goin’ rahnd wiv me ole shove-cart’s so much dirt to ’er. 
That’s w’ot J am—dirt ! ” | 

He went on down the street, muttering to himself and , f= 
expectorating expressively, until he came to a dark gap in | h /i 
the row of seedy-looking shops. He turned into the gap, fi { 
and for ten paces his hobnailed boots clattered ard vibrated _ J 
and struck an occasional spark op the cobble pavement. Then he 
emerged into a gloomy alley of tenement houses, sour-looking, sordid 
and sable. 

It was here, in the house at the ground-floor window of which a 


“‘ Tf you take my tip, you'won’t lay nothin’ on that gal, Mr. 


drab-coloured lace-curtain fluttered feebly, 
that he lodged ; it was here he had always 
thought to bring his bride; here to live 
with her; here to leave her when he 
went the barrow-round, here to return 
to her. And perhaps because he realized 
she would never come now, he saw for 
the first time in his life the sort of place 
it was,so that he stood and stared about 
him like a stranger who has lost his way. 

It was revelation in comparisons and 
engendered in him a hitherto unexperi- 
enced spirit of discontent. He saw the 
alley with repugnance, not so much at 
what it was as what other places were 
not; and when he fell to wondering at 
the difference between Pratt’s Passage and 
some of the clean and cheerful thorough- 
fares down which he plied his trade, as 
vendor of pot-ferns and vegetables, he 
realized slowly the immense possible 
meaning of such a phrase as “a matter 
of brass,” and his stunted soul took its 
first ambitious leap. It might be “a 
matter of brass” that was the why and 
wherefore of Angel Em giving him the 
go-by. ‘“ But, goo blimy!” he cried, 
chokingly, “’o0o0’d live here wot could 
live in ther light of er pub’s lamps? 
Oo’d like ther stink o’ this ’ole wot could 
grow er sprig er two o’ lavender in their 
front-gardens? An’ wot’s ther bloomir’ 
difference tween this stink-’ole an’ Pawk 
Lyne, bet brass, jes’ brass ? Them as as 
ther brass kin pick an’ choose. Wot’s ther 
difference *tween me an’ Ted Mace? 
Brass. Wot’s ther diff’rence between me “THREW A FURTIVE GLANCE IN THAT 
an’ er West-end swell in er light ’at, DIRBSHON 
smokin’ er cigar that cost as much as me Sunday shirt? Brass, 
She knows wot brass means, bless me boots !—she knows.” 

Rendered restless and wretched by immature comprehension of one 
of the greatest problems of workaday life, he turned out of the alley and 
went loafing, wending his way instinctively into the better-class streets, 
where every shop-window afforded a fresh grain of intelligence, which 
his mind accepted eagerly. It was brass—brass—everything and 
always brass. The nice things were dear beyond his reach, the nicer 
things dear beyond his dreams, the nicest things dear beyond his 
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comprehension. -He saw quantity in a new light—judgment facilitated 
by price, and lite from a new point of view. He had always earned what 
money he could, listlessly, and apathetically done without it somehow 

when times were hard. But.he saw now that money meant 

Wi. everything; it might even yet mean Em! 

: He was staring at a suite of tawdry furniture when someone 
¥.24", slapped him on the back. 
, ai He turned sharply and met the laughing blue eyes of Nancy 
=== _ Cousins, a slim young woman in a grey skirt and black cape. 
“Wot cheer!” she exclaimed. 
“Wot cheer,” he returned dully, and glanced along the street. 
“Settin? up er ’ome?” she inquired, half-defiantly, half shyly. 
“°As she named the ’appy day? Them things is only made to sell ; 
all fall ter pieces if ther room’s damp or wever’s ’ot; nothin’ like the 
good ole Windsor chairs as you can scrub an’ scrub an’ ’ang a bit er 
washin’ over, if you arst me.” 

“* Didn’t know as I did,”’ he responded, fumbling in his pockets for 
a fag-end. 

She looked at him sharply, her eyes softened with a wistful ex- 
pression, and she laughed good-naturedly. : 

“Well,” she said, swinging round on her heels, ‘ I see I ain’t wanted. 
So long, sour-face.” 

He vouchsafed no reply, but nodded his head and stared in the 
opposite direction. For many minutes he remained standing at the 
edge of the pavement moodily glancing about him, occasionally biting 
his thumb. Presently the steady, measured tread of a policeman’s tired 
feet, distinguishable above a hundred other footfalls, became audible to 
his senses, and he threw a quick furtive glance in the direction whence 
it came, and, paling at his own thoughts, hurried away. 

* * * * & 
' But I can’t deal with you under the First Offenders Act, Wilson,” 
returned the magistrate, with a touch of irritation. 

“Never bin in no trouble afore, s’elp me Gawd!” pleaded Josh, 
his white face twitching. 

“‘ But burglary is a felony, you must understand, and I have no 
alternative to committing you for trial.” 

“IT ought, perhaps, to have mentioned, y’r worship,” said the detec- 
tive-sergeant in charge of the case, stepping forward, “ that since his 
arrest the accused has refunded the greater portion of the 
proceeds, which he had banked, and has voluntarily given 
instructions for the sale of the horse and cart he——” f 

‘That, of course, may be mentioned in his favour at }).Y@ 
his trial,” interjected his worship, looking curiously at Josh, Jf f 


who stood limply in the dock, his head drooping and his A 
shoulders bent. — 
“Ts that young woman—crying, behind you—your wife ? ” inquired 
his worship, a note of human tenderness in his voice. 
Josh, who had heard nothing of the stifled sobs, turned round in 
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surprise ; he had looked about in vain for Angel Em as he stepped into 
the dock, and a spasm of anger had gripped him when he supposed 
that she for whom he had done it—she on whom he had lavished all he 
had wasted of his ill-got gains, she whose love and caresses he had 
bought back from Ted Mace for ‘‘ a matter of brass,” had deserted him 
in his shame and trouble; and he turned round surprised that he had 
been mistaken, eager to see her face tear-stained for him. But the 
tear-stained face was not the Angel’s, but that of Nancy Cousins, who 
had never had a half-pint in his name. 

“No,” he said, turning back and looking at his worship squarely 
for the first time, “I air’t got no wife, thank Gawd }” 

His worship frowned, annoyed that he had been tricked into human 
emotions without a cause. 

“You had not even the excuse of a starving wife and children, 
then,” he remarked harshly. 

‘“‘ T wanted to set me up in bus’ness,” answered Josh, sullenly. 

His worship smiled a deprecating smile, and waved his hand. 

There was a general movement on the part of the police, witnesses 
and spectators, who stood between the dock and the door to the cells. 
The Clerk wrote something and handed a paper to an inspector, as the 
gaoler urged Josh silently to quit the dock. 

There was a sigh from Josh. Someone cleared his throat. There 
was a smothered sigh from Nancy and a loud blowing of a nose at the 
reporters’ pew. There was a gust of fresh air as the door to the cells 
was thrown open, and Josh shuffled out of sight of honest, useful 
citizens. | 

* * tf * a * 

“‘ Eighteen months ? You ain’t got anything to complain about in 
that,” said the assistant gaoler, with the cheerfulness of an untouched 
spectator. ‘“ Pro’bly you'd ’ave ’ad it stiffer from the Common Sarjeant ; 
’e ’ad ’is ’ouse burgled recently, an’ ’e wasn’t insured.” He laughed, 
and stood aside for Josh to enter the cell, there to await the van that 
would remove him to Wormwood Scrubs. 

“The swob!” cried Josh, passionately. “’E’s took orf eighteen 
months of me life, ’e ’as, for tryin’ to do wot ’e ’as done—make way 
for meself in ther matter o’ brass ! ” 

“‘ Ah, but ’e didn’t start quite the same way, my friend,” returned 
the gaoler, drily. 

“Don’t ’e sit there doin’ that sort o’ thing fer a matter o’ brass ? ” 
demanded Josh, unreasoningly. ‘Don’t ’e live in er big ’ouse fer er 
matter o’ brass? Ain’t yer goin’ ter slam that door on me fer er 
matter o’ brass? Ain’t ther only gal that ever wos goin’ over an’ 
marrie nother bloke fer er matter o’ brass? Gawd’s trufe! Don’t 
I know?” 

He turned away desperately as the door clanged to. The clang of 
that door echoed in his ears for eighteen months. 

* * * 


* * 


The bright, but almost warmthless February sunlight fell upon 
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the gravel way leading from Wormwood Scrubs to Uxbridge Road, 
melting the hoar-frost in patches, when Josh Wilson took his discharge 
from prison. 

The road was empty but for the solitary figure of a young woman 
who stood watching the prison-entrance from a distance of some hundred 
and fifty yards. As Josh passed into the air of freedom and manhood 
- again, she hastened to meet him, and her eager blue eyes brightened As 
she noted his stiff, proud carriage and firm step. | 

“Wot cheer!” she exclaimed, as they drew near, and laughed a 
high-pitched, high-strung laugh. 

“Wot cheer, Nancy!” he cried in surprise, looking at her hungrily. 
*“ Qo’d ’a’ thought——” | 

“T thought as that you might like to see a frien’ly sort of physog, 
Josh,” she explained awkwardly; “ an’ seein’ as I knew y’ ’adn’t got 
no top-coat w’en ye went in, I brought cher this.” And she extended 
to him an arm on which was hung a heavy wool-lined overcoat, such as 
one ‘sees depending around pawnbrokers’ shops in winter season of the 
year. 

He looked at it questioningly, then took it in both hands and pulled 
it on, while she watched him, noting the fit across the chest and shoulders 
and the shortness of the sleeves, with eyes glistening with pride. 

*‘ There’s two bob in ther little pocket, Josh,” she said, as she fell 
in at his side, and they started away together. 

“Oh?” he said, dully, and felt in the ticket-pocket for it. 

“I’ve thought o” yer, Nancy,” he remarked presently, after a 
pause, without looking at her. | 

She coloured, and hung back slightly, so he should not see the 
blush. 

‘““Em Mace’s got twins,” she ventured, catching up with him 
again. | 

“Let ’er,”” he said, snapping his teeth; “‘ she ain’t nothing to me.” 

‘“‘ Course, she ain’t,” she answered, significantly, “or she’d ’ave 
met chew ’stead er me.” 

“No, she wouldn’t,” he returned, gruffly. 

6¢ W’y not ? 29 

**°Cos she ain’t that sort,’ he replied, looking at her oddly. 

‘‘ Josh,” she said presently, with short, hard breathing, “ ye’re 
goin’ straight again now, ain’t cher? Other w’y ain’t no good. I’ve 
got er barrer-load er fresh vegetables ready an’ borrered Tyler’s truck, 
so yer wouldn’t ’ave ter ’ang about ter get a start.” 

‘“‘My Gawd!” he muttered, and stopped and looked at her. 

“Ye can make er bit, an’ one bit makes another bit,” she said, 
pursuing her urging wistfully. ‘“ Pve got er book as tells yer tu’pence 
earnt goes ferver than a bob wot’s stole. I'll len’ it to yer.” 

“* Don’t want no bloomin’ book,” he exclaimed, gripping her arm 
fiercely, “I want you, an’ [ll run straight. ’Ave I thought er you 
er-crying’ at the p’lice-court ? Not ’arf! An’ ’ere ye’ve met me—me 
jes’ out, wiv-out er penny ter me naime! Don’t want no bloomin’ 
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book, Nancy ”—his voice dropped to a softer tone, and he bent closer 
to her—“ I wants you, an’ I’ll be straight an’ good to yer.” | 

She put up her hands to her face and cried the first full swell of 
her happy heart into them. 


—__—__——"1 
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DRINK 


“ Talking of strong drink,” said the tall Yankee, thoughtfully, after 
we Britishers had ventured a few opinions, “ I guess none of you gentlemen 
can say you've tasted the Simon pure Firewater till yow ve been in the State 
of North Carolina. 

“ Say, I was down there a few years since, and had occasion to visit 
a little one-hoss saloon way back in the hills. I asked the bartender for 
a drink of his best rye whiskey. He reached down a bottle, a glass and then 
unhooked a thing from a nail that looked like a clothes’ brush, kind of a 
whisk. 

“Wall,I was sorter new to them parts, but I reckoned littleWillie knew 
the use of a bottle and a glass, but what got me guessing was thts here clothes’ 
whisk. 

** Not wishing the bartender to catch on to the fact thatI was a tender- 
foot, I waited a bit for my drink, till someone should come in and show me. 
Purty soon one of these big, husky Carolina woodsmen come in.” 

“What's yours?’ says the bartender. 

“* By a stoke of luck 1t was whisky the newcomer called for. 

“The bartender sets out another glass, pushes the bottle between us,and 
hands him a whisk, same as he did to me. 

*¢ The big feller measures himself out a small drink into the tumbler, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, tosses 1t down his throat, picks up the whisk 
and goes quickly over to the corner of the room and brushes a patch of floor 
free from dust. 


“Then he lay down and had a fit.” 
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ts |ORD ERNEST sav in 

"*} a big easy-chair, and 
stared into the fire. 
He was alone in his 
chambers, and it was 
nine o’clock on a 
mild February even- 

Sas) © ing. His legs were 
resting on the seat of a second chair, and 
by his right hand was a little table on 
which stood a decanter of whiskey, a syphon 
and a glass. On his knees was a novel 
with a paper back; he had been reading 
it for half-an-hour or more, but had just laid it down, and was, as I 
mentioned above, staring into the fire. | 

There was only one light in the room—a tall lamp just behind his 
chair, so arranged that the light fell on his book. Consequently, his 
face was more or less in the shadow ; but, as his chair was nearly parallel 
to the fire, the flames, which from time to time leapt up, showed his 
handsome features and immaculate evening-dress—dinner-jacket and 
black tie—quite clearly enough for an onlooker to recognise him as a 
society man. 

After gazing abstractedly into the fire for some minutes, Lord 
Ernest took up his novel again and began to read. He had turned 
over two pages, when he heard the door of his room open behind the 
thick curtains that screened the entrance. 

““Who the deuce is that?” he muttered to himself. “I told 
Jenkins I should not want him until twelve o’clock.” 

A second click proclaimed the fact that the door had been shut— 
and Lord Ernest turned his head in the direction of the sound. As he 
did so, the dark green curtains were parted, and a man stepped into the 
room. 

“‘ Good evening, Lord Ernest,” he said, in a cool, clear voice. 


“Good evening,” replied Lord Ernest, composedly. “‘ Who the 


deuce are you?” 
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“‘T fear I owe you an apology,” said the stranger, speaking in a 
well-bred, rather drawling voice. “I see I am disturbing you. I ex- 
pected to find you already in costume. Surely it is rather late? ” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” said Lord Ernest. ‘‘ Late for 
what?” | 

© For the Goeldheim’s dance,” replied the stranger. ‘“* You see, these 
Stuart costumes are rather elaborate. Had you not thought of dress- 
ing?” 

Lord Ernest frowned slightly. 

“You said that you owed me an apology just now,” he said, iceeabine 
somewhat haughtily. “I think an explanation should come first, 
' though I have no doubt the apology will be necessary afterwards.” 

The stranger smiled. ‘“ The explanation is ready,” he said; “ we 
will consider the question of apology later.’’ As he spoke, he threw off 
the long, heavy coat that he was wearing, and displayed to Lord Ernest’s 
astonished gaze a charming Court costume of the Stuart period. As 
he stood with the lamplight falling on him, Lord Ernest noticed—as 
he could scarcely fail to do—the wonderful likeness of the stranger to 
himself. Hair, eyes, nose and chin, were all a match for his own. The 
figure, too, was, as far as he could judge, almost exactly like his own; 
though Lord Ernest fancied that the stranger lacked perhaps an inch 
of his own six feet. However, he carried himself well, and the likeness 
was undoubtedly wonderful. Lord Ernest was not slow in perception, 
and it was not difficult for him to guess that the stranger intended to 
turn to good (or bad) account this likeness, for it could hardly have 
been accidental. He showed no perturbation, however. With his usual 
nonchalance, he Jay back and gazed at the stranger. The latter also 
appeared to be quite at home. His movements, however, were such 
as to confirm any suspicion that his appearance might have roused in 
Lord Ernest’s mind. From his great-coat pocket he drew with great 
deliberation a small revolver and a small bottle. Then he flung his 
coat upon a chair and turned to Lord Ernest, who watched his proceed- 
ings with great interest, but with not.the slightest trace of alarm. Finally, 
the stranger drew up a chair on the opposite side of the fire, and, leaning 
forward, with the revolver in his hand, remarked— 

“IT must first ask you, Lord Ernest, not to make a noise. There 
is no one in your rooms, I know, and you would have some difficulty in 
making yourself heard. This little toy is loaded—and this bottle 
full of chloroform; and I have no doubt that with a bullet in your 
shoulder—I assure you, I am a good shot—you would be unable to 
prevent me from administering a small dose on a handkerchief. I should 
deplore the necessity for such violence—and: the matter really rests in 
your hands.” 

Lord Ernest smiled. 

‘“‘T assure you,” he replied, “I am much too interested to make 
any attempt to curtail this novel experience.” 

“Thank you,” said the stranger, “ then here goes for the explana- 
tion. The Goldheims are giving a dance to-night—fancy dress.” 
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‘They are.” 

“You intended to go as a courtier—Charles II. period.” 

* I did,” 

“The costume you were to wear.was to_be very like this?” 

“T thought you had got mine on. You surely were not too shy 
to borrow mine without asking permission—and my bedroom door is 
unlocked.” 

“Ah, no, Lord Ernest; but I expected—as I said before—to find 
you already dressed. I had no wish to put you to the inconvenience of 
undressing. Besides, had I used my little toy here your suit might have 
been—er—disarranged. This is a copy only. But I take it as a com- 
pliment that you can discern no difference.” 


““ It's LUCKY I DIDN’T HAVE 
TO STAND UP,” 


Lord Ernest smiled again. 
25 “Hang it all,” he said. “ How did you know what I was going 
in} 99 

“I happened to be in Waring’s when you ordered your suit, Lord 
Ernest. Not quite by accident, of course. Such things are arranged 
by—shall we say—Providence? But, to proceed. You would have 
danced with Miss Goldheim, of course ? ” 

Lord Ernest nodded. 

“You would have sat out with her after the dance ? ” 

Lord Ernest raised his eyebrows slightly. 
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“ You would have possibly proposed marriage to her ? ” 

Lord Ernest sat up in his chair, without, however, removing his 
legs from their resting-place. For a second he frowned; then he lay 
back again with a smile. 

“I’m hanged if I know,” he said; “ but you are singularly well- 
informed,” 

The stranger bowed, and continued: 

“You had arranged to wear a certain kind of mask in order to—er— 
facilitate recognition ? ” he said. 

“ Well, I’m damned,” said Lord Ernest—and the stranger knew his 
question was answered. 

' He leaned a little more forward, and his hand shut a little tightly 
on the revolver. 

“I want to borrow that mask,” he said, softly. 

** Ah, that’s what you’re after,” said Lord Ernest. ‘ I’ve been 
wondering why you troubled about coming here at all—your arrange- 
ments seem complete enough. It was the mask you wanted ? 

“That,” said the stranger, “ and also an assurance that you would 
not be there. Two Lord Ernests would have been,—well, embarrassing, 
to say the least of it.” 

“ Quite so,” replied Lord Ernest. . 

“I appreciate your desire to spare me any possible trouble,” the 
stranger smiled, ‘‘ and the mask ? ” he added. 

“Is on the sofa there,” answered Lord Ernest. ‘ May I ask how 
you have arranged that I shall not appear? I am quite confident that 
you have done so.” 

“IT have,” said the stranger. “I am willing to take your word 
of honour that you will remain in this room for at least two hours, and 
will do nothing in that time to alarm your neighbours or arouse sus- 

icion.” | 
ar: And if I refuse ? ” said Lord Ernest, blandly. oe 

“Then,” said the stranger, with a perceptible tightening of his lips, 
“I shall be forced to chloroform you, and tie you up. If you struggle, 
I shall not hesitate to shoot you—in the shoulder. I assure you that 
nothing can be heard of a revolver shot more than twelve yards from 
this room, and there is no one else on this storey of the building. Also, 
I have given a great deal of time to this job and I shall carry it out— 
whether you give me your word or not. I shall be sorry if I have to 
shoot you,” he added, and fingered the revolver suggestively. . 

“It would be deuced unpleasant,” murmured Lord Ernest. I 
will give you my word on one condition.” 

‘And that is?” ne 

“That you give me an outline of your—er—programme to-night. 

“Why, withgpleasure. It is very simple now. All the hard work 
is done. I shall go to the Goldheim’s. I shall secure an early dance 
with Miss Goldheim, and suggest that we sit it out. Miss Goldheim and 
her parents are, I believe, confidently expecting a proposal of marriage 
from Lord Ernest Sinclair. It would—if I may say so—be an excellent 
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match in every way. I shall suggest as private a place as possible for 
sitting out, and Miss Goldheim, in not unnatural anticipation of a charm- 
ing téte-d-téte, will readily fall in with my suggestion, and will lead the 
way to her boudoir or some other suitably secluded spot. I shake a 
few drops—a few only, I assure you—of chloroform on to my handker- 
chief ; Miss Goldheim ceases to exist temporarily. I remove the famous 
diamond necklace, and walk out quietly with {30,000 in my pocket. 
Simple, isn’t it ?” 

“‘'Very simple,” replied Lord Ernest. ‘“ Then, till half-past eleven 
I am dumb—but I shall give you no longer.” 

“‘ It is long enough, thanks,” replied the stranger. ‘‘ Many thanks 
for the mask—I will have it sent back to-morrow.” As he spoke, he 
was putting on his coat; he picked up the mask and drew the curtain 
from the door. ‘‘ Good evening,” he added. “I will now make you 
the promised apology.” 

The door clicked—and Lord Ernest was alone. He stretched him- 
self and yawned. _ 

‘“* Ah,” he said to himself, “it’s lucky I didn’t have to stand up, 
or he would have seen that my ankle was sprained.. It’s lucky after all 
that I sprained it skating at Prince’s with Ida Goldheim this morning, 
and that she knows I can’t possibly come to the dance. But it’s very 
unlucky for my entertaining friend, the necklace-snatcher. I’m afraid 
there will be ructions for him.” And he took up his novel and began 
to read again. - 


BRICKDUST ROW 


By O. Henry 
LINKER was displeased. A man of less culture 


and poise and wealth would have sworn. But 
Blinker always remembered that he was a gentle- 
man—a thing that no gentleman should do. So he 
merely looked bored and sardonic while he rode in 
a hansom to the centre of disturbance, which was 
the Broadway office of Lawyer Oldport, who was 
a agent for the Blinker estate. 

“T don’t see,” said Blinker, “why I should be always signing 
confounded papers. I am packed, and was to have left for the North 
Woods this morning. Now I must wait until to-morrow morning. I 
hate night trains. My best razors are, of course, at the bottom of some 
unidentifiable trunk. It is a plot to drive me to bay rum and a mono- 
loguing, thumb-handed barber. Give me a pen that doesn’t scratch. 
I hate pens that scratch.” 

“Sit down,” said double-chinned, grey Lawyer Oldport. ‘“ The 
worst has not been told you. Oh, the hardships of the rich! The 
papers are not yet ready to sign. They will be laid before you 
to-morrow at eleven. You will miss another day. Twice shall the 
barber tweak the helpless nose of a Blinker. Be thankful that your 
sorrows do not embrace a hair-cut.” 

** If,” said Blinker, rising, “the act did not involve more signing 
of papers I would take my business out of your hands at once. Give 
me a cigar, please.” 

“* If,” said Lawyer Oldport, ‘“‘ I had cared to see an old friend’s son 
gulped down at one mouthful by sharks I would have ordered you to 
take it away long ago. Now, let’s quit fooling, Alexander. Besides 
the grinding task of signing your name some thirty times to-morrow, l 
must impose upon you the consideration of a matter of business—of 
business, and I may say humanity or right. I spoke to you about this 
five years ago, but you would not listen—you were in a hurry for a 
coaching trip, I think. The subject has come up again. The 
property sy 

‘Oh, property!” interrupted Blinker. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Oldport, I think 
you mentioned to-morrow. Let’s have it all at one dose to-morrow— 
signatures and property and snappy rubber bands and that smelly 
sealing-wax and all. Have luncheon with me? Well, [ll try to re- 
member to drop in at eleven to-morrow. Morning.” 

The Blinker wealth was in lands, tenements and hereditaments, as 
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the legal phrase goes. Lawyer Oldport had once taken Alexander in 
his little pulmonary gasoline runabout to see the many buildings and 
rows of buildings that he owned in the city. For Alexander was sole 
heir. They had amused Blinker very much. The houses looked so 
incapable of producing the big sums of money that Lawyer Oldport 
kept piling up in banks for him to spend. 

In the evening Blinker went to one of his clubs, intending to dine. 
Nobody was there except some old fogies playing whist, who spoke to 
him with grave politeness and glared at him with savage contempt. 
Everybody was out of town, But here he was kept in like a schoolboy 
to write his name over and over on pieces of paper. His wounds were 
deep. 

Blinker turned his back on the fogies, and said to the club steward 
who had come forward with some nonsense about cold fresh salmon 
roe: 

“Symons, I’m going to Coney Island.” He said it as one might 
say: “ All’s off; I’m going to jump into the river.” 

The joke pleased Symons. He laughed within a sixteenth of a 
note of the audibility permitted by the laws governing employes. 

*¢ Certainly, sir,” he tittered. ‘Of course, sir; I think I can see 
you at Coney, Mr. Blinker!” 

Blinker got a paper and looked up the movements of Sunday steam- 
boats. Then he found a cab at the first corner and drove to a North 
River pier. He stood in line, as democratic as you or I, and bought a 
ticket, and was trampled upon and shoved forward until, at last, he 
found himself on the upper deck of the boat staring brazenly at a girl 
who sat alone upon a camp stool. But Blinker did not intend to be 
brazen ; the girl was so wonderfully good-looking that he forgot for one 
minute that he was the prince incog, and behaved just as he did in 
society. 

She was looking at him, too, and not severely. A-puff of wind 
threatened Blinker’s straw hat. He caught it warily and settled it again. 
The movement gave the effect of a bow. The girl nodded and smiled, 
and in another instant he was seated at her side. She was dressed all 
in white; she was paler than Blinker imagined milkmaids and girls of 


_ humble stations to be, but she was as tidy as a cherry blossom, and her 


steady, supremely frank grey eyes looked out from the intrepid depths 
of an unshadowed and untroubled soul. . 

*¢ How dare you raise your hat to me?” she asked, with a smile- 
redeemed severity. 

“‘T didn’t,” Blinker said, but he quickly covered the mistake by 


extending it to “I didn’t know how to keep from it after I saw you.” 


“TI do not allow gentlemen to sit by me to whom I have not been 
introduced,” she said, with a sudden haughtiness that deceived him. He 
rose reluctantly, but her clear, teasing laugh brought him down to his 
chair again. : 

“‘T guess you weren’t going far,” she declared, with beauty’s mag- 
nificent self-confidence. 
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“ Are you going to Coney Island ? ” asked Blinker. 

“Me?” She turned upon him wide-open eyes full of bantering 
surprise. ‘‘ Why, what a question! Can’t you see that I’m riding a 
bicycle in the park?” -Her drollery took the form of impertinence. 

‘And I am laying brick on a tall factory chimney,” said Blinker. 
‘“‘Mayn’t we see Coney together? I’m all alone and I’ve never been 
there before.” : 

“It depends,” said the girl, “on how nicely you behave. I71 
consider your application until we get there.” 

Blinker took pains to provide against the rejection of his application. 
He strove to please. To adopt the metaphor of his nonsensical phrase, 
he laid brick upon brick on the tall chimney of his devoirs until, at length, 
the structure was stable and complete. The manners of the best society 
come around finally to simplicity ; and as the girl’s way was that natur- 
ally, they were on a mutual plane of communication from the beginning. 

He learned that she was twenty, and her name was Florence; that 
she trimmed hats in a millinery shop; that she lived in a furnished room 
with her best chum Ella, who was cashier in a shoe shop; and that a 
glass of milk from the bottle on the window-sill and an egg that boils 
itself while you twist up your hair makes a breakfast good enough for 
any one. Florence laughed when she heard “ Blinker.” 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘it certainly shows that you have imagination. 
It gives the ‘Smiths’ a chance for a little rest, anyhow.” 

They landed at Coney, and were dashed on the crest of a great 
human wave of mad pleasure-seekers into the walks and avenues of 
Fairyland gone into vaudeville. . 

With a curious eye, a critical mind, and a fairly withheld judgment, 
Blinker considered the temples, pagodas and kiosks of popularised de- 
lights. Hoi pollot trampled, hustled and crowded him. Basket parties 
bumped him ; sticky children tumbled, howling, under his feet, candying 
his clothes. Insolent youths strolling among the booths with hard-won 
canes under one arm and easily won girls on the other, blew defiant 
smoke from cheap cigars into his face. The publicity gentlemen with 
megaphones, each before his own stupendous attraction, roared like 
Niagara in his ears. Music of all kinds that could be tortured from brass, 
reed, hide, or string, fought in the air to gain space for its vibrations 
against its competitors. But what held Blinker in awful fascination 
was the mob, the multitude, the proletariat shrieking, struggling, hurrying, 
panting, hurling itself in incontinent frerizy, with unabashed abandon, 
into the ridiculous sham palaces of trumpery and tinsel pleasures. The 
vulgarity of it, its brutal overriding of all the tenets of repression and 
taste that were held by his caste, repelled him strongly. 

In the midst of his disgust he turned and looked down at Florence 
by his side. She was ready with her quick smile and upturned, happy 
eyes, as bright and clear as the water in trout pools. The eyes were 
saying that they had the right to be shining and happy, for was their 
owner not with her (for the present) Man, her Gentleman Friend and 
holder of the keys to the enchanted city of fun? ee: Ee ees 
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Blinker did not read her look accurately, but by some miracle he 
suddenly saw Coney aright. 

He no longer saw a mass of vulgarians seeking gross joys. He 
now looked clearly upon a hundred thousand true idealists. Their 
offences were wiped out. Counterfeit and false though the garish joys 
of these spangled temples were, he perceived that deep under the gilt 
surface they offered saving and apposite balm and satisfaction to the 
restless human heart. MHere, at least, was the husk of Romance, the 
empty but shining casque of Chivalry, the breath-catching though safe- 
guarded dip and flight of Adventure, the magic carpet that transports 
you to the realms of fairyland, though its journey be through but a few 
poor yards of space. Heno longer saw a rabble, but his brotheré seeking 
the ideal. There was no magic of poesy here, or of art ; but the glamour 
of their imagination turned yellow calico into cloth ‘of gold, and the 
megaphones into the silver trumpets of joy’s heralds. 

Almost humbled, Blinker rolled up the shirt sleeves of his mind and 
joined the idealists. 

“You are the lady doctor,” he said to Florence. ‘‘ How shall we 
go about doing this jolly conglomeration of fairy tales incorporated ?” 

“We will begin there,” said the Princess, pointing to a fun pagoda 
on the edge of the sea, “‘ and we will take them all in, one by one.” 

* * * a * * * 

They caught the eight o’clock returning boat and sat, filled with 
pleasant fatigue, against the rail in the bow, listening to the Italians’ 
fiddle and harp. Blinker had thrown off all care. The North Woods 
seemed to him an uninhabitable wilderness. What a fuss he had made 
over signing his name—pooh! he could sign it a hundred times. And 
her name was as pretty as she was—“ Florence,” he said it to himself 
a great many times. 

As the boat was nearing its pier in the North River a two-funnelled, 
drab, foreign-looking sea-going steamer was dropping down toward the 
bay. The boat turned its nose in toward its slip. The steamer veered 
as if to seek midstream, and then yawed, seemed to increase its speed 
and struck the Coney boat on the side near the stern, cutting into it 
with a terrifying shock and crash. 

While the six hundred passengers on the boat were mostly tumbling 
about the decks in a shrieking panic, the captain was shouting at the 
steamer that it should not back off and leave the rent’ exposed for the 
water to enter. But the steamer tore its way out like a savage sawfish 
and cleaved its heartless way, full speéd ahead. 

The boat began to sink at its stern, but moved slowly toward: the 
slip. The passengers were a frantic mob, unpleasant to behold. 

Blinker held Florence tightly until the boat had righted itself. She 
made no sound or sign of fear. He stood on a camp stool, ripped off 
the slats above his head and pulled down a number of the life-preservers. 
He began to buckle one around Florence. The rotten canvas split and - 
the fraudulent granulated cork came pouring out in a stream. Florence 


caught a handful of it and laughed gleefully. 
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“It looks like breakfast food,” she said. ‘ Take it off. They’re 
no good.” 

She unbuckled it and threw it on the deck. She made Blinker sit 
down, and sat by his side and put her hand in his. ‘“ What’ll you bet 
we don’t reach the pier all right ?”’ she said, and began to hum a song. 

And now the captain moved among the passengers and compelled 
order. The boat would undoubtedly make her slip, he said, and ordered 
the women and children to the bow, where they could land first. The 
boat, very low in the water at the stern, tried gallantly to make his 
promise good. | . 
14 “Florence,” said Blinker, as she held him close by an arm and 
hand, ‘I love you.” 

“‘That’s what they all say,” she replied, lightly. : 

“Tt am not one of ‘ they all,’”’ he persisted. ‘“‘ I never knew any 
one I could love before. I could pass my life with you and be happy 
every day. I am rich. I can make things all right for you.” 

‘“‘That’s what they all say,” said the girl again, weaving the words 
into her little reckless song. 

“Don’t say that again,” said Blinker, in a tone that madc her look 
at him in frank surprise. 

‘Why shouldn’t I say it?” she asked calmly. ‘“ They all do.” 

‘Who are ‘they’?” he asked, jealous for the first time in his 
existence. 

‘Why, the fellows I know.” 

**Do you know so many ?” 

‘Oh, well, I’m not a wallflower,” she answered with modest com- 
placency. 

“‘Where do you see these—these men? At your home?” 

‘Of course not. I meet them just as I did you. Sometimes on 
the boat, sometimes in the park, sometimes on the street. I’m a pretty 
good judge of a man. I can tell in a minute if a fellow 1s one who 1s 
likely to get fresh.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ fresh’ ?” 

‘Why, try to kiss you—me, I mean.” 

“Do any of them try that?” asked Blinker, clenching his tceth. 

“Sure. All men do. You know that.” 

“Do you allow them ? ” 

“Some. Not many. They won’t take you out anywhere unless 

ou do.” 
: _ She turned her head and looked searchingly at Blinker. Her eyes 
were as innocent as achild’s. There was a puzzled look in them, as though 
she did not understand him. 
': © What’s wrong about my meeting fellows?” she asked, won- 
deringly. 

“Everything,” he answered, almost savagely. “Why don’t you 
entertain your company in the house where you live? Is it necessary 
to pick up Tom, Dick and Harry on the streets ?” 

” — She kept her absolutely ingenuous eyes upon his. 
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“If you could see the place where I live you wouldn’t ask that. 
I live in Brickdust Row. They call it that because there’s red dust 
from the bricks crumbling over everything. I’ve lived there for more 
than four years. There’s no place to receive company. You can’t 
have anybody come to your room. What else is there to do? A girl 
has got to meet the men, hasn’t she ? ” 

“Yes,” he said, hoarsely. “A girl has got to meet a—has got to 
meet the men.” 

‘“‘ The first time one spoke to me on the street,” she continued, “I ° 
ran home and cried all night. But you get used to it. I meet a good 
many nice fellows at church. I go on rainy days and stand in the vesti- 
bule until ome comes up with an umbrella. I wish there was a parlor, 
so I could ask you to call, Mr. Blinker—are you really sure it isn’t ‘ Smith’ 
now ?” 

The boat landed safely. Blinker had a confused impression of 
walking with the girl through quiet crosstown streets until she stopped 
at a corner and held out her hand. 

‘J live just one more block over, 
very pleasant afternoon.” 

Blinker muttered something and plunged northward till he found a 
cab. A big, grey church loomed slowly at his right. Blinker shook his 
fist at it through the window. | 

*“‘ T gave you a thousand dollars last week,”’ he cried under his breath, 

‘and she meets them in your very doors. There is something wrong ; 
there is something wrong.’ 

At eleven the next day Blinker signed his name thirty times with a 
newtpen provided by Lawyer Oldport. 

‘* Now let me go to the woods,” he said surlily. 

“You are not looking well,” said Lawyer Oldport. “ The trip will 
do you good. But listen, if yow will, to that little matter of business of 
which I spoke to you yesterday, and also five years ago. There are 
some buildings, fifteen in number, of which there are now five-year leases 
to be signed. Your father contemplated a change in the lease provisions, 
but never made it. He intended that the parlors of these houses should 
not be sub-let, but that the tenants should be allowed to use them for 
reception-rooms. These houses are in the shopping district, and are 
mainly tenanted by young working girls. As it is they are forced to 
seek companionship outside. This row of red brick 

Blinker interrupted him with a loud, discordant laugh. 

*‘ Brickdust Row for an even hundred,” he cried. ‘* And I own it. 
Have I guessed right ?” 

“The tenants have some such name for it,” said Lawyer Oldport. 

Blinker arose and jammed his hat down to ‘his eyes. 

‘“Do what you please with it,” he said harshly. ‘“ Remodel it, 
burn it, raze it to the ground. But, man, it’s too late, I tell you. It’s 
too late! It’s too late! It’s too late!” 
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she said. “ Thank you for a 
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JUR half-crowns and half-a-sov. ; that’s a pound. 
One, two, three, four, five; that’s twenty-five 
shillings. The pound for rent, and five shillings 
to spend, and then I’m stony, and God knows 
where the next is coming from.” 

Big Ben chimed; its loud, sonorous tones 

rousing the Young Man from his soliloquy. He 

: began to hum complacently. He was happy, for 

twice that day two black cats had paid him a voluntary visit, and, 

being superstitious, black cats made him happy. It was a simple and 
inexpensive pleasure. 

He swept up the money, and rattled it into his pocket. 

‘“* Now, what’s to be done to-night ? Good idea! I'll toss a bob 
and see.” 

The coin spun in the air. 

“Tails I go to Earl’s Court Exhibition. Heads, I stay at home 
and work.” 

“Heads; no luck! I shall have to work. It’s the last night of 
the Exhibition, too. I must go. Hang it! I can stay at home and 
do some work to-morrow instead.” 

With this excellent resolution he drew on his overcoat, lit a cigar 
he found in the pocket, and went to Earl’s Court. 

It was a glorious night, a trifle cold perhaps, but still glorious. 
He strolled through to “ Elysium,” and forced his way into the motley 
crowd. Everybody seemed to be in a terrific hurry to get nowhere in 
particular, and never appeared to get there. The Young Man was in a 
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strangely perverse mood. If he fell in with a stream of roysterers going 
in one direction, he elbowed his way in the opposite. It was one of those 
contrary tactics that took him over the wooden bridge to the Pierrots’ 
pitch. He listened until the man came towards him with the hat, and 
then strode off. At the side of the al fresco entertainers there was a 
crowd gathered. The words, “ Mystic Temple of Indian Magic,” written 
in electric lights, caught his eye, and he moved towards it in a mechanical 
way. | 

The showman, dark-skinned and dressed in a Burmese costume, 
was demonstrating on a platform in front of his building. 

‘“‘ Hallo! here’s something for nothing,” thought the Young Man, 
elbowing his way to the front. His extreme eagerness attracted the 
conjurer’ s attention, who took him in hand at once. 

“‘ Just in time, sir. Showing now.” Then to some person inside, 
he bawled: ‘‘ One minute, Mustapha, here’s a gent coming in. What 
no room!” He grinned indulgently at the Young Man. ‘ Another 
minute and you’d have been too late. That way, sir. Walk right in.” 

The Young Man walked in, paying sixpence to a benign-looking 
Jewess at the turnstile as he went. To his surprise there were only three 
other people in the ‘“‘ Temple.” One, a boy, who kept up a ceaseless 
cracking of nuts in a corner, bore, he thought, a striking resemblance to 
the dark-skinned Burmese showman, except that the boy was fair. 

Soon afterwards, the Burmese entered and the show began. The 
nut-cracking boy turned out to be part of the entertainment. With 
his assistance the Indian performed miracles—absolute miracles. He 
put the boy, tightly bound, in a frail wicker basket, fired shots through 
it, thrust sabres through it, put it over a flaming ‘brazier, and then, 
behold! the boy appeared dressed in a totally different costume at the 
side of the stage. He disappeared again—three shots were fired, and 
lo! he was back in the basket. It was extraordinary—intoxicating ! 
More illusions followed, and then came the tour de force of the whole 
entertainment. The boy was balanced in mid-air—on nothing. Back- 
wards, forwards the body swung, rigid and stiff, like a soaring swallow. 
The Burmese passed a hoop over it from head to feet to prove that there 
were no wires ; and then the body floated upwards and upwards out of 
sight. 

_A wheezy instrument began to play a sad march, and the audience 
turned to go. To the Young Man’s surprise, he noticed that the musician 
was no other than the boy, still cracking nuts with his disengaged hand. 

‘“And you tell me there’s nothing in supernatural powers,” he 
muttered, regardless that no one had even suggested such a thing to 
him. 

He was saddened, even depressed, as he retraced his steps back to 
“ Elysium.”? The merry little Tzigany Band was plaving a Sousa 
march in the Café Chantant. He stopped and called absent-mindedly 
for a lager. 

Impressionable as he was, the “‘ mystic ” show had got on his mind. 
He wondered how on earth it was done. A happy thought struck him— 
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(he had seen it in a magazine article)—he had been hypnotised. The 
Orientals were adepts at it. He distinctly remembered feeling a strange 
tickling sensation the whole time he was in the “ Mystic Temple ”’—a 
sensation in the nose and down the spine like a protracted sneeze. Was 
that hypnotism? As a boy at school someone had told him that he 
was extremely psychic. Suppose he had some latent power in him that 
was only waiting to be developed. Suppose 

“ Good evening.” A soft musical voice, with a slight foreign accent, 
broke his train of thought. 

In his abstraction he had not noticed that he had been staring blankly 
for five minutes at a stranger sitting at the other side of the small round 
table. 

‘You stared at me so long, I thought you were trying to mesmerise 
me,” the stranger smiled as he spoke. 

” The Young Man started. ‘‘ Mesmerise ! Yes ! No, I mean. I 
beg your pardon!” 

His brain was in a whirl. Had he unconsciously mesmerised this 
man with the soft voice and gleaming eyes? In his excitement he couldn’t 
remember whether it was criminal to mesmerise strangers against their 
will, but rather though it was. 

‘“‘Pray don’t apologise,” said the musical voice again. “I am a 
student of. physiognomy, and it has given me great pleasure to watch 
your face.” 

‘“¢ I beg your pardon, but I had no idea I was staring at you,” con- 
fessed the Young Man. 

“Of course not. A form of sub-consciousness. May I ask if you 
are interested in the occult in its true form ?” 

The young man felt the necessity of being evasive under this too 
direct question, and remarked significantly, “ Ah! the true form. That’s 
just it.’ 

“‘ Its infinite possibilities make it very hard for the mere materialist 
to grasp, but ”’—the stranger waved his hand with a smile towards the 
Young Man—* but to a psychic person like yourself, it is merely a ques- 
tion of knowing how to apply it.’ 

The Young Man blushed crimson. 


“Sir,” he retorted, “I possess, I believe, a great deal of hypnotic 


influence.” He tapped his waistcoat as though to indicate the exact 
spot where it was concealed. ‘‘ And I feel that I only want the right 
person to show me how to develop it, and I know—in fact, I’m absolutely 
certain—it would prove to be a greaat——-” He paused for want of the 
proper designation of so wonderful a gift. 

The stranger nodded indulgently, rolled a cigarette between the 
thumb and forefinger, and then lighted it. The flaming match illuminated 
his features and the Young Man started forward with surprise. The 
stranger was dark-skinned—a Hindoo—or was it Spanish? No, the 
almond-shaped, heavy-lidded eyes were decidedly Oriental. Actually, 
":e had been talking to one of the race considered the most occult in the 

hole known world, and who had been masters of the great secrets of 
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the Mind for centuries—so the magazine had said. The Hindoo puffed 
at his cigarette and said, in quite a casual manner, at least for such an 
assertion: ‘‘ Quite so. I know that,” in answer to the Young Man’s 
frank confession. Then he rose and buttoned his coat. 

The great chance of his life seemed to be slipping away from the 
Young Man. He stammered something inaudibly, fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket, and asked the stranger to honour him by taking another 
drink. ‘ 

The stranger did honour him. They talked a great deal, and became 
extremely friendly—so much, in fact, that the Young Man felt justified 
in becoming mildly argumentative on some points the Hindoo advanced. 


“My WIFE_HAS 
WISHED YOU GOOD- 
NIGHT. ” 
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He recounted the details of the performance he had witnessed in “ The 
Mystic Temple,” and emphatically asserted that he had his theory as 
to how it was accomplished, and he dared say the stranger had his. 

The stranger smiled subtly, and, toying with his empty glass, said 
he had. 

“ Have you ever studied crystallomancy ?” he asked suddenly. 

The Young Man confessed he had not. | 

“ Then,” said his companion, ‘‘ would you care to accompany me to 
my rooms? Perhaps I may be able to initiate you into a few of its 
mysteries.” 

“ Delighted!’ was the unhesitating reply. 

They reached the main entrance, and strolled leisurely on to the 
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Hindoo’s flat in West Brompton. It was a queer place, consisting of 
three dingy little rooms leading out of each other. Every corner was 
crammed with Oriental movables. Dejected-looking tapestries hung 
from the walls in close sympathy with the innumerable threadbare 
rugs that covered the floor. Carefully-shaded lights spread a dim glow 
over everything, and, together with the cigarette smoke that hung in 
the air, produced a mysterious indefiniteness. 

The Hindoo motioned his visitor to sit, and, squatting himself on 
a mat on the floor, brewed some coffee. 

They were both silent. . . . 

“‘T owe all I possess to the crystal,” the Hindoo said, at length. 
“‘ Everything I undertake I see first in its fathomless depths.” 

The Young Man leaned forward, and asked with glistening eyes: 
“Ts it possible for anyone to see things in the crystal ? ” 

“Quite possible—allow me to give you more coffee—that is, if they 
have the power of concentration, as we have it.” 

The Young Man flushed, and drank the second cup of coffee at a 
gulp. He dimly saw the Hindoo go to a cabinet and take out a shining 
object. A second later, glowing on a piece of black velvet before his 
very eyes, he saw a crystal ball. 

“* Look,” said his host. ‘‘ Tell me what you see.” 

For some time he gazed at the globe in awed silence. Gradually 
everything seemed to go black; his eyes dilated, he bent closer, and 
the brilliant orb appeared again, only to disappear as quickly. 

Suddenly a shiver of fear crept over him. He could distinctly hear 
a strange voice speaking a strange tongue. With a start he looked up. 
A figure veiled in dark flowing draperies confronted him. It was moving 
towards the door with a silent tread, chattering as it went. He was 
about to cry out, when his host touched him on the shoulder and said, 
smilingly : 

‘* My wife has wished you good-night. She speaks only Hindustani.” 

“Great Scott! Has she been here all the time ?” 

“Yes, in there.” The Hindoo pointed to a recess in the dimmest 
part of the room. 

‘Lhe Young Man gave a sigh of relief and looked into the crystal 
again. There was a pause of some minutes; a feeling of somnolism 
crept over him, and he bent still closer over the globe that seemed to 
glow like a burning ember, then began to speak in a hoarse, excited 
whisper— . 

‘“‘ There is a bridge—a stream of women with bright crowns that 
shine like silver. One, two, three—yes, the seventh smiles—she beckons 
to me, and Ah! it’s gone!” 3 

He rubbed his eyes with a dazed expression; a purple light shone 
around him, but gradually it faded away and his vision became clearer. 
The crystal had disappeared and the Hindoo was squatting again, and 
smiling.” 

“What did it mean ? ” he enquired, still only half-conscious. “ It 
was all so dim.” 
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His mystic host chuckled softly and repeated: ‘* Seven women cn a 
bridge, with silver crowns: that means fair women. The seventh 
beckoned to you and smiled.” 

“What did it mean?” reiterated the other, mystified. ‘ Don’t 
you know?” 

The Hindoo stopped chuckling and surveyed his questioner with 
gleaming eyes. ‘‘ Yon must find this seventh fair woman,” he. began, 
6G and———”’ 

* But how—how ? ” 

“Wait, and I will tell you.”” He tucked his head on one side and 
went into what appeared to be a semi-conscious state. He remained 
in this position for some minutes, then rose slowly, muttered somethirg 
in Hindustani, and went again to the cabinet. This time he took out 
a yellow ball about the size of a large marble, and, balancing it in the 
palm of his hand, enquired if the Young Man had got a gold piece of 
any kind with him. 

His guest blushed. He had, he corfessed, one. gold piece. 

“Will you exchange it for this Golden Ball?” asked the Hindoo, 
watching him narrowly. 

“Tm afraid——” The Young Man paused. 

The other saw his hesitation, and placed the ball back again, re- 
marking naively, “ Of course, it youd rather not; but it is the only way 
I have of helping you.’ 

~ The thrust had touched the weakest spot. in the Young Man’s 
vacillating nature. He sprang from his seat—the Golden Ball had 
disappeared, and the cabinet door had clicked and locked away, for ever 
perhaps, the only chance he might have of finding that Seventh Fair 
Woman. 

“Would half a sovereign do?” he blurted. 

“ Admirably. It is merely that the Golden Ball must be exchanged 
for gold. Otherwise it would be useless for your purpose. They were 
made. by a Fakir of my land. I have but two left—one of those is 
yours.” He passed the Ball over to his guest as he spoke, in exchange 
for the little gold piece. 

“What am I to do with it?” asked the Young Man, gazing at it 
with a puzzled air. 

The Hindoo smiled sdiedie “As you return home you cross 
a bridge ? ” 

“Yes, yes. 

“ Hold that Golden Ball in the palm of your hand. Walk to the 
middle of the bridge. Stop there and count carefully the fair women 
that pass you. As the seventh reaches you, throw the Ball at her feet— 
and wait.” 

‘What will happen then? What am I to do?” 

“Wait!” asseverated the mentor. ‘“‘ You will have found the 
seventh fair woman; for the rest you must wait.”” He moved signi- 
ficantly towards the door. The Young Man, filled with apprehensive 
nervousness, was burning to try the test. He bade his queer host 
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“‘ Good-night,” and hurried out into the street, the treasured Ball jea- 
lously clutched in his hand. Curiously he peeped at it and wondered. 
It was just an ordinary ball—gilded and burnished. Was it possible 
that it could possess such power? Why not? The nut-cracking boy 
of the “ Temple” looked just ordinary, yet he could float about in- 
mid-air. The Hindoo’s crystal was just a piece of quartz, yet it had 
revealed things to him. There was no denying that. With his own 
eyes he had seen seven fair women on a bridge, and the seventh beckoned 

to him, and—yes—he was sure of it—this Golden Ball was glowing too. 

It seemed hours before he reached Westminster Station. There at 
last, he darted up the steps, and, holding the treasured Ball high above 
his head, rushed through the barrier. Big Ben was striking eleven ; 
he could hear the bells vibrating at each stroke. He was on the bridge. 
He raced to the centre and—stopped. Immediately afterwards a tired 
looking woman with a rouged face and bright yellow hair passed him. 
His heart was thumping as he grasped the Golden Ball tighter and took 
a step back. It was only by sheer physical force that he prevented 
himself from throwing it at the feet of this—the first of the seven fair 
women. She leered at him as she passed, and he wondered if she knew. 
Another went by—a young woman going home from her long day’s work ; 
and then followed a stream of women, all dark or with brown hair ; 
certainly not fair. He waited breathlessly. Two more came by to- 
gether—both fair. 

“Four! ”? he ejaculated, as they passed. They turned and glared 
at him and walked a little faster. Others went by; he peered under 
their hats expectantly. Dark—all dark! Were there ever so few fair 
women crossing the bridge ? 

The Golden Ball was burning in his hand. Everybody that passed 
appeared to rivet their gaze on it, until at last he thrust it into his pocket. 
Another woman was coming nearer; she was going westward. She 
passed under the light and he saw that her hair was the colour of tow, 
her face bluish white, with two patches of brick-red on each cheek. As 
she was passing him he crossed in front of her to make quite sure. Lurch- 
ing unsteadily, she stopped, and grinned. The Young Man’s heart 
almost stopped beating. Had he missed anybody? Was this the 
seventh—this leering creature in tawdry finery? ‘‘ I beg your pardon!” 
he stammered, and turned away. 

Her voice was raised. ‘“ You can’t beg nothink from me,” she 
screeched. ‘‘ You obstructed my ‘* 

A policeman’s voice interrupted her, and she moved on. West- 
minster Bridge was nearly empty. The Young Man gazed east and west. 
A figure of a woman crossed the stream of light three lamps away ; she 
was coming from the Surrey side. Would she be fair ordark ? Now she 
was lost in the shadow. How slowly she came! There were some 
people passing her—two men; they came swiftly on past him, but still 
she had not reached the second lamp. Would she never come? Yes, 
she was crossing the light now. ‘“‘ Yes, fair!” he cried. This was the 
sixth fair woman—the next one would be the woman who had smiled 
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at him. Who would she be? What would she be like? To the left 
he looked and to the right, his head swinging like a pendulum. The 
sixth fair woman came nearer and he saw that she was poorly clad— 
almost a beggar. Her hair was cendré—nearly white it teaked under the 
shabby black hat she wore. Her face was drawn and haggard, and in 
her eyes was a curious vacancy. She had stopped only a few yards 
from him, and was leaning over the parapet, looking down into the dark 
water. He heard her sigh. He turned away and looked in the opposite 
direction, repeating to himself: ‘‘ The sixth.’ Two people were walking 
leisurely towards him—a man and a woman. The man was in evening- 
dress, and the woman was wearing a long rich-looking fur cloak, and 
over her head a . 
black lace mantilla. xem 7 
He ran a few ee Le ea 
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he remembered ina flash that she was the sixth, and she had not yet 
passed him. Suppose, after all, the other should reach him first, then 
this beggar—oh, no! it was impossible. He could hear the man and 
woman talking. : 

“ T enjoy walking over the Bridge sometimes,” the man was saying. 
“One meets such strange people. It seems incredible that there are 
millions of souls living on the other side that we never see.”’ 

The Young Man was shaking with excitement, the Golden Ball 
clenched in his hand ready to throw. He glanced first at the beggar-girl 
and then at the others. iThe girl was moving more slowly than before. 
He mentally measured the distance between the two, and his heart 
sank—the beggar-sirl was the further off. After all, she would be the 
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seventh. Hismind waschaos. Hetriedtothink. Had he miscounted ? 
What good could this beggar do him even if she were the seventh ? He 
gazed at the otherwoman. Jewels blazed at her white throat—she looked 
imperious. Shewas speaking; he listened breathlessly and caught her 
words: “‘ What a pity it is one cannot help these people. I’m sure some 
of them must be clever and interesting.”” She smiled as she spoke. 

The Young Man gasped. There could be no doubt now. None. 
He had missed one fair woman somehow. This must be the seventh. 
He glanced once more at the beggar girl; she seemed no nearer than 
before. The man and woman were passing him. He held his breath— 
and threw the Golden Ball at the woman’s feet. 

They both turned at the sound of the splintering glass and the 
woman stopped. 

‘“* What was that ?”’ she asked her companion, with a slight start. 

The Young Man’s first impulse was to dash forward and fling himself 
at her feet, but the man with her stepped in front and looked at him 
grimly, and he slunk back. 

“Kicked a bit of glass,” the man explained, and took her arm 
and passed on. A moment after, another form passed him—it was the 
beggar with flaxen hair, the seventh fair woman. The Young Man set his 
teeth and looked at the shining fragments of golden glass that lay scat- 
tered on the pavement and then turned and gazed into the river. 

For some time he did not move or even think. His brain seemed an 
absolute blank—till suddenly he fancied he heard a cry, and then a 
splash. Then a dozen voices shouted with one accord, and a hundred 
forms appeared from all directions and all racing to one spot. The 
Young Man forced his way into the midst, and excitedly asked what was 
the matter. 

“* Girl jumped over!” they told him. 

Down to the landing-stage like one man the crowd thronged. Then 
from out of the darkness there came a shout: ‘‘ A-hoy! We’ve got her ! 
A-hoy there!” The boats came alongside, and the dripping form 
was lifted out, tenderly, very tenderly. The Young Man pressed nearer. 
A light from a lantern was shining on the dead girl’s face; he started 
back withacry. It was the face of the flaxen-haired beggar—the Seventh 
Fair Woman. 
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Sole |L was only after Joan had said good-bye to the 

4:}:;} others and had sauntered happily in the Valley 
of the Rocks, that she recollected she had no 
money. Her purse was reposing securely in 
the pocket of Ethel’s waterproof, and she was 
penniless in a strange place. 

The situation was distinctly awkward. How 
could she pass the night in Lynton and go on to 
Bristol the following day without money? She knew no one in the 
place from whom to borrow. Then she remembered she was hungry. 
“Hither I must beg or steal,” she said to herself ruefully, “or I 
might perhaps save the life of a nice millionaire and get adopted ; in 
any case, I can’t spend the night here.” 

It was a hot day in late August, the sun was slowly creeping down 
the western sky, and the various trippers and smart visitors were wend- 
ing their way towards their several lodgings and hotels. Joan turned 
and, followed them slowly. As she passed the Castle Rock she saw a 
pale old gentleman carefully picking his way down the slope, now and 
then he slipped and clutched anxiously at the fragments of rock. 

“My millionaire,” thought Joan, joyously. She went up to him 
eagerly. “Can I help you ?” 

“Go away,” he said, nervously. 

“Tf I can’t help you, you can help me,” she said, brightly. 

_  “ Go away,” he said, still more irritably. 

’ - You see,” Joan went on, undaunted, “I have forgotten my 
money, and if only you would lend me——” 

“Oh, you dreadful girl!” cried the dear old man, clutching i 
pockets nervously. ‘I have been warned about you. Oh, go away ! 
He pointed to a sign on the lower ground with his stick. Joan turned 
and walked towards it sorrowfully. 

‘“‘ Beware of pickpockets and beggars,” was painted in large black 
letters on a white ground. 

‘¢ So he thinks that’s me,” she said, as she walked on along the flat, 
dull road into the town. 

“I must sleep somewhere: and I may as well aim high at first,” 
she said to herself, as she went boldly up to the door of the Rock Valley 
Hotel. An odour of dinner that was desperately tempting was waited 
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out to her. She sat down in a deep wicker chair on one side of the 

entrance, to think out the campaign. Opposite to her a very young 
man was talking to a distractingly pretty girl; he looked worried. 

: ee “It is you I care about,” she heard him say 


AX \ earnestly. ‘ What shall we do if she doesn’t turn up.” 
iL i 
\s 
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“‘ Don’t speak of it; it would be too dreadful,” said 

the girl. “ Of course, you would recognise her at once, 

/ ‘) fu look out for sister, tall and dark, you can’t miss her. 

Cig §; Va ' She is to stay with you to-night till he joins you to- 
morrow.” 

The girl went hurriedly into the hotel, and soon returned, a ring 
of dismay in her voice: “Oh, Terry, what shall we do? The pro- 
prietor says the last train was in long ago, and she can’t arrive to-night.” 

Joan rose to her feet and approached them eagerly, necessity drove. 

‘You must be the young people I am looking out for,” she began. 
“My brother, Mr. Wilkins——”’ 

They both rushed at her and seized her hands. ‘‘ Oh, are you really 
Miss Wilkins ? ” said the girl, enthusiastically. 

“Thank goodness,” said the boy. ‘ But you're not a bit like what 
we ” He paused. “ You look younger, you know, and ”—he ended 
awkwardly—* I’m really awfully glad to see you.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the girl. ‘ What should we have done without 
you to-morrow, now we will just leave everything to you. What do 
you suggest ?” | 

“Dinner,” said Joan, who was beginning to feel quite faint with 
hunger. 

The boy and girl stared at her, amazed. ‘ What a good idea,” 
they both exclaimed. “How splendid you are! You don’t seem 
one bit nervous about to-morrow.” 

“Why no,” said Joan, wonderingly. ‘“ Why should I be ?” 

“Well, most people are,” added the girl. “I was, dreadfully, 
wasn’t I, Terry ? ” | 

“Yes, rather,” he said, emphatically. 

Joan followed the girl up to the room 
prepared for Miss Wilkins, explaining she had 
lost all her luggage except the handbag she 


was carrying and so could not change her KV) <a 


il] PY, Terry ? ” 
Y 4 “ Not I,” said the young man. “ Wilkins only wrote, 


clothes. 


“‘ How dreadfully anxious you must be,” 


mee 
said the girl, “ Just think if it does not \ vy 
| 


come by to-morrow! But there, I mustn’t , 

upset you by such awful suggestions. You T | jr 
aren’t a bit like what I expected, you know,” SA. 

she exclaimed, impulsively. 


“What did you expect ?” asked Joan, misgivings suddenly arising 
in her mind. , | 
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“Well, I had heard you were awfully nice, of course, but rather 
nervous, and, well, not exactly pretty ; and I thought you wore glasses. 
But now I must hurry, or we shall keep Terry waiting.” 

She went out, and Joan sat down in a deep armchair to consider 
the situation. “It certainly seems more than I bargained for,” she 
thought. “What am I supposed to be? Evidently not the simple 
chaperon for two runaway children, and that is certainly what I engaged 


‘“‘ CAME UPON A MELANCHOLY DARK 
YOUNG WOMAN WITH-PINCE-NEZ, 
SITTING ON A BENCH.” 


for when I took on this réle; for the children are distinctly married, 
and I am the heroine of to-morrow ; well, anyhow, nothing can happen 
to prevent my having some dinner.” 

The children were waiting for her eagerly at the foot of the steps, 
and led her through the glass doors into the long, narrow dining-room ; 
they eyed her ith a kind of wistful awe that was rather trying. 

** Do you know,” said the girl as they seated themselves at a little 
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table in the window, “ the night before I was married I simply couldn’t 
eat any dinner from sheer excitement, could I, Terry ? And you really 
seem quite hungry.’ 

“YJ think you are jolly sensible,” said 
the boy. “Of course, you have known 
Harding for such ages, and Terése and I had 
only met a month before.” 

‘““What are they driving at?” thought 
| \i Joan, wonderingly; but she only said: ‘ Of 
| course, if I were going to be married I daresay 
Cr should be nervous; but there is really 
'. nothing to affect my appetite, and I have 
had nothing since sandwiches at one o’clock.” 
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joke about it,” she said, solemnly. 

A gleam of light suddenly flashed across Joan’s mind, and _ her 
role loomed up clear and disconcerting. ‘“‘I suppose I am a runaway 
bride, and these children are chaperoning me,” she thought, bitterly, 
“and I had been so certain it was the other way about.” Aloud she 
had to say something, so she said lamely: “I hope it may be fine to- 
morrow.” : 

«Just think, he will come by the 10.30, 
vou really feel a little excited, Miss Wilkins ? ” 

“ Perhaps he won’t turn up after all,” said Joan, hopefully. 

“ How can you suggest anything so terrible ? ” said the ‘girl. 

The conversation now languished for a time. The boy and girl 
had evidently much to say to each other that could only be said when 
alone. Joan was busy thinking of some way out of this maze into which 
she had so light-heartedly wandered. Suddenly the*boy said: “ I know 
at last who you are like, Miss Wilkins; it has been puzzling me ever 
since we first met you. You are just like the girl an old friend of mine 
was engaged to ten years ago—such a good chap— 
Kingsley.” 

Joan clutched the table. ‘‘ Kingsley what?” 
she murmured. 

“Why, Kingsley Constable—you must have 
heard of him; he’s a very distinguished barrister 9 //* 
now.” Hf ~ Aes 

‘Yes, I have heard of him,” said Joan, faintly, f fh ie 
“and I am like the girl?” Hl, 82, 

“Well,” said the boy, cheerfully, glad to have (\\ 
hit on a subject of interest at last, “ you really Hf \ 
are awfully like the photos he has of the girl. 
She must have been rather a beast—threw him 
over, you know.” 

“Yes, it was horrid of her,” said the girl, “‘ and ne 1s so nice,” 

“Why did she do it?” asked Joan. 
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“Well, I think she must have been rather dotty myself,” said the 
boy. ‘“ King came into a lot of money, couldn’t help it, poor chap, and 
she had some silly ideas about not wanting him to be rich or something, 
and chucked him. Wasn’t it beastly of her ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” Joan cleared her throat, “she was very young, and 
didn’t know better.” | 

“She was nineteen,” said the. girl, indignantly. “ Just my age, 
and do you think anything would have made me give up Terry ?” 

Nineteen is very young,” said Joan, slowly, “and youth is im- 
petuous.” ' 

The girl tossed her head. “I don’t see why one should be heartless 
and false just because one is young. She spoilt his life because——” 

“ But it hasn’t spoilt his life,” objected Joan; “ his life is a splendid 


one. Surely he has long ago forgotten the girl, 8r been thankful that 
she gave him up.” 
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OH ! ARE YOU REALLY MISS WILKINS? '’” 


The boy whistled gently. “ You don’t know Kingsley, Miss Wilkins. 
He isn’t one to forget. You'd know that if once you’d seen him; but 
you will to-morrow, of course.” 

“To-morrow,” Joan exclaimed. _ | . 

‘Why, of course, as he is to begbest man. TI don’t think Tom 
Harding would get married without him, but, ot ,course, you know of 
his devotion to old Kingsley.” 

At last dinner was over. Joan excused herself and went up to her 
room on a pretext of resting till the morrow. 
“It only I had some money,” she thought ;sadly, when she had 


thrown herself into a chair and prepared to think out the matter, “ I 
BB2 
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might clear out, but without, I should be worse off than now, and if 
the bride turns up, or Kingsley sees me, what will he think. Oh, why 
did I ever get into‘ this hole!” 

= A light tap on the door, and the girl 
came excitedly in. “Oh, Miss Wilkins, do 
forgive me, but what shall we do? A young 
woman has appeared and asked for us, and 
} ‘% insists she is you, and you aren’t anybody, 
y|\s,, and she is tostay with us, and she is going to 
i¢ marry Mr. Harding to-morrow, and—oh, do tell 
4 us how to get rid of her?” 

“Put her to bed,” said Joan, after a short 
\° pause for thought. - 
wie - But why should we,” said the girl. ‘‘ She 
must be. an impostor. Do come down and speak to her, dear Miss 
Wilkins. You are so dignified. I am sure you would awe her.” 

“T really think [’d better not,” said Joan, hesitatingly. ‘‘ She 
might make a scene, and people would suspect and stop it all, you know.” 

“Oh, dear, that would never do!” said the girl. 

“Well, you see,” said Joan, “if you just pretend its all right and 
send her to bed, you can easily get another room. It will keep her 
quiet till to-morrow, and Tom can just take his choice between us. J 
don’t mind, only don’t let’s excite her for anything.” 

“* How clever you are,” murmured the girl, kissing Joan rapturously. 
* We will do just what you say, and I think Mr. Harding is a very lucky 
man.” 

Once more Joan was left alone to try and solve the problem, growing 
in complications ; but instead of thinking of a solution, the past kept 
rising before her. Her mind travelled back over ten years, and rested 
while the picture of a girl of eighteen rose before her. She was handing 
back a ring to a young man, keen, hard-featured and strong—and she 
was saying: “ You must choose between me and the money. You 
know my views about it; you cannot have us both.” 

Then she heard the answer, calm, clear and measured: “ Joan, if 
you love me as I love you, you will take me rich or 
poor, and trust me to do what 1s best. I must be 
master,” 

That was all, and her mind travelled forward a 
few years and saw the same girl, lonely and poor, work- 
ing hard as a typewriter, and making an occasional 
guinea by writing meaningless stories—a useless, fruitless jij), 
life, barely self - supporting; no real help or good to {if 
anyone, her chief pleasure and pain in reading of the | ii] 
great and wonderful life the man was leading, ur the li 
power for good he had become, aided by the great 
fortune she had urged him to refuse. 

A dog barked outside, and Joan’s thoughts returned to the present 
with a rush of shame. How he must despise me, she thought. How 
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he will despise me when he finds me here, an impostor, penniless. She 
tried to dispel the vision by sleep, a sleep that came but fitfully, but 
came at last. 

Early the following morning, Joan was deuuteare. determined on 
immediate flight. 

“It seems mean to eat their dinner, use their room, and bolt, but 
what can I do?” she thought. “ Kingsley must not find me here.” 

She went out into the garden and walked down the steep path 
behind the hotel, to have one final look at the sea before her departure, 
when turning a sudden bend in the zig-zag walk she came upon a melan- 
choly, dark young woman, with pince-nez, sitting on a bench and gazing 
sadly out toward the sea, a letter dropped at her feet was addressed in 
large, round, aggressive letters, “ Miss Wilkins.” Joan could not resist 
this chance meeting. She sat down beside the dark girl and said sud- 
denly : 


‘“ © WHAT CAN ‘I ‘DO" FOR YOU, MISS HILTON?’ ”’ 


“ Are you the girl who came late last night and dad she was Miss 
Wilkins ? ” | 

The answer came in a quick gasp of astonishment. “ Yes, why ? ” 

“Oh, only just that I am the girl who has been impersonating 
you,” said Joan, coolly. 

The real Miss Wilkins started up angrily. ‘‘ You wretch! You 
tried to snatch my Tom from me at the last moment, but you shall 
never have him.” 

“Do be calm,” said Joan. “I really didn’t want him. I simply 
knew nothing of him when I began; it was all a mistake.” 

“ Not want him,” said the girl, sceptically ; “‘ but you said your- 
self you were——” 

“TI know,” said Joan, “but I was hungry, and thought these 
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children were running away, and had lost their chaperon, and the 
post just suited me, so I took it; then, later, when I found out I was 
the person to be married, it got rather awkward. I was just thinking 
of going away, when I saw you.” 

As she spoke, a humorous smile, never far absent from the dark 
face, had gradually overspread Miss Wilkins’s countenance, and she 
broke into a hearty laugh. ‘“ How too absurdly funny! But when I 
came, why didn’t you own up? I was horribly upset when the children 
repudiated me.” 

“Well, you see,” said Joan, “ owning up then would have mcant 
me getting turned out, and, as I remarked before, I was penniless.” 

“You are a cool person,” said Miss Wilkins, “ but I like you, and 
can’t think what you will do now.” 

“ Since you are so kind as to like me,” said Joan, “ perhaps I might 
stay for the wedding, as your bridesmaid, sister, friend, what you will.” 

“Oh, no; we can’t do that,” said the girl quickly; “and yet I 
don’t see why not. You shall be bridesmaid and best friend. I cer- 
tainly need one. These children are quite too young for anything, 
and it’s only for this morning, anyway, isn’t it?” 

They shook hands solemnly over the strange compact, and went 
into the hotel to join the excited young chaperon at breakfast. 

‘Two Miss Wilkins, and together ! ” gasped the girl, in astonishment. 

The real Miss Wilkins hastened to introduce herself, and then Joan, 
as her greatest chum who had played them a practical joke last night 
by pretending to be the bride-elect. 

It took an astonishing amount of explaining, but the children 
were brought at last to see the humour of the joke, and only too de- 
lighted to learn that their first Miss Wilkins, as they persisted in calling 
her, was to bea bridesmaid. Thetime passed pleasantly away till they all 
found themselves in the little grey church, where the hero and his friend 
joined them. The wedding went off wonderfully well, the bride and 
groom appeared to be thoroughly enjoying themselves, but the best 
man was distinctly nervous, and the bridesmaid had lost all the calm 
of the previous night. | 

How she got through that wedding Joan never knew, for the grave, 
silent man with the silvered hair, whose eyes seemed to burn into her 
very soul, was, indeed, the gay, debonair lover she had known ten years 
ago, and yet no longer a lover, but a stranger, stern and disapproving. 

At last it was over, all over, the merry party had returned to the 
hotel, and departed post-haste for the station. All had gone, and 
Joan roused herself suddenly from a dream filled with all the old longings 
of the past. Back to the present her thoughts came suddenly, she 
was still penniless, and her enraptured friend, the bride, had forgotten 
her promised loan. 

““Oh, how can I get away? What an idiot I was not to remind 
her,” exclaimed Joan. She was seated in the lounge of the hotel, and, 
looking up suddenly, saw the best man seated opposite to her, noncha- 
lantly rolling a cigarette. It was something of a surprise, for he had 
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gone away with the others, bidding her a curt and unfriendly good-bye. 

He was too intent on the business in hand to notice her. The cye 
which for one brief second in the church had met hers with an under- 
standing that had bridged the gulf of years expressed nothing now 
but polite indifference. | 

‘What an idiot I am,” thought Joan, as she busied herself with 
her illustrated paper. “ For a moment I fancied he cared still, and 
now he is going away, and not even going to speak.” She watched 
him as he carefully folded his paper and walked towards the door; then 
the urgency of her present need suddenly broke upon her. She started 
up and said softly: ‘ Come back.” | 

The best man raised his eyebrows slightly as he turned around 
and walked towards her. “Can I do anything for you, Miss Hilton ? ” 
he asked politely. ) 

“I have no money,” stammered Joan. ‘“ And I must get away. 
I have lost my purse,” she added. The best man was looking far from 
sympathetic, but politely attentive, when a little old gentleman on 
the other side of the lounge started up and called out to the best man: 

“ Don’t you believe a word of that old tale. She tried to take me 
in yesterday by it. She’s a bad girl, and I warn you.” - 

The best man turned on him angrily. “Confound you! Will 
you mind your own business? How dare you speak of a lady, my 
friend, like that!” 

He turned to Joan, almost with tenderness and a courtesy that 
had been lacking in his manner before. 

“* Will you come into the garden with me, Miss Hilton, where we 
can talk undisturbed ? ” 

Joan’s heart beat fast as she followed the tall, stooping figure, so 
strange, yet so familiar into the steep, rocky garden. Why had she 
ever spoken to him; it was so plain her presence was distasteful. 

_ What a fool she had been to think a man’s love would live on as 
hers had done; for he had loved her once, and it was all her fault, this 
careless, disdainful indifference. Tears came to Joan’s eyes as she 
thought of her folly. Then, suddenly he turned with the same cold 
light in his eyes, and a curt question on his lips. ‘‘ What can I is 
But he stopped abruptly as he saw the tears in Joan’s eyes, though 
she drew herself up proudly. The look of indifference vanished, and 
a look she remembered well in the days gone by took its place. He 
was close to her now, holding her hands in his and saying in the old 
voice she so well remembered : ‘Oh, Joan, can you care for me a little 
still ? Life is such a blank without you.” 

‘‘[ have never ceased to care, Kingsley,” she said, brokenly. 

** Then you will take me, rich or poor,” he said, drawing her to him. 

“I must, because I cannot live without you,” she answered. 

“Tt is odd,” Joan said, some time later. “I broke off our engage- 
ment because you had money, which I despised, and I renew it because 
I have none.” 

“Mercenary wretch,” he said, laughing. 
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Illustrated by Miss A. Hamilton Williams 


HE station sergeant swept his keen glance over the 
excited and Tchevelled man who had just rushed 
into the building; decided that the newcomer 
was in social rank a “ gentleman,” but mentally 
bordering on delirium tremens; then made a 
covert sign, which a constable understood as a 
command to guard the exit. 

“There has been murder! ” gasped the visitor, 
as he orassied the desk rail and swayed to and fro, the while his dis- 
tended eyes were fixed on the seated officer. Then, with a shrill cry of 
horror he relaxed his hold, and sank upon the floor. | 

“Why, it is the new tenant at the Willows ! !*? said the guardian 
of the doorway, as he came forward. 

The sergeant, now standing up, looked — at his visitor with 
grim judicial curiosity. 

“* Get water,” he said, tersely. Then, while it was being sprinkled 
on the fallen man’s face: ‘‘ Now, sir, wake up. What is the matter ? ” 

The man opened his eyes, and seemed to collect his faculties moment 
by moment. He scrambled to his feet, pressed his hand to his fore- 
head, and asked dazedly : ‘‘ Why am I here? ” 

‘“* That is what I want to know,” returned the sergeant drily. 


‘You were talking of murder,’ ” suggested the constable. 
The man started. ‘ Murder?” he said. ‘‘ Heavens! I had lost 
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all memory of it. Come to my house at once, and bring a doctor. One 
of my servants has been killed. Ugh! the sight was horrible ! ” 

“You live at The Willows ? ” asked the sergeant. 

“Yes; my name is Farrant.”’ | 

** Send Doctor Jeffreson on at once, and whistle upa cab. 

I will go with Mr. Farrant,” said the sergeant, addressing 
his subordinate. | 
/ The doctor’s trap arrived at the gate of The Willows as the 
Hm \ cab was turning into the carriage drive. The sergeant noticed 
fii ¥ that the gate was being held wide by a grey-bearded man, 
habited as an outdoor servant. | | 

~ “ Nothing further, Simmons, I suppose?” asked Farrant 
of the man, from the cab window. 
‘“‘] did ’ear as he was quite ’opelessly dead, sir,’’ came 
= su back above the loud rattle of the vehicle. 

The grim humour of the reply lost force when Farrant said ex- 
planatorily, “‘ There was a faint flicker of life when I came away.” 

The sergeant did not waste his voice. Arrived at the house door- 
way, he waited until Doctor Jeffreson had alighted. Farrant preceded 
the two men into the hall. Here they found a scattered, awed, and 
whispering circle, and in its centre, lying upon the floor, the body of a 
man with half-closed lids, pallid cheeks, and blue-white lips. 

Jeffreson went for heart, and pulse, and pupil. 

‘“‘ Dead ! ” he pronounced, in a tone of finality. 

Then, looking towards a gentlewoman who appeared to be the 
house mistress: ‘‘ Has the body been moved?” 

“Nothing has been touched. Nothing has been done beyond 
trying to give him a little brandy,” came tremulously. 

‘“‘ It’s your case, sergeant, until the post-mortem,” said the doctor. 

One hour later, the sergeant, entering the library where Farrant 
and Jeffreson were seated, said, with a shake of the head: ‘ This will 
have to be a Yard case.” | 

‘“Can’t you make anything of it ?” asked the doctor. 

*“‘ Afraid not. Can’t afford to give time to the matter, you see,” 
he explained, as one anxious to prevent his skill being impugned. 
| Later yet, at about ten in the morning (for these happenings had 

been things of the night), Sergeant White found himself in his own little 
parlour seated opposite the great Cole, credited by criminals with six 
senses and seven devils. 

‘* Now tell your story in your own way,” said the man from the Yard. 

‘*¢ The Willows,” said White, “‘ is a house of eighteen rooms, situated 
about one mile outside the town, on the Norfolk Road. It is, at least, 
five hundred yards from any other house, excepting the lodge, where a 
servant named Simmons resides. It is a rare old house, with painted 
ceilings and wonderful carvings. Some big swell of an artist lived there 
- fifty years ago, and spent a mint of money on it. The place is almost 
in the centre of about ten acres of attached garden, and meadow land. 
So, as you may Judge, it is lonely enough. 
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‘The house is occupied by a man named Farrant, a retired hop 
merchant of wealth. He has taken it on lease, commencing from the 
first of this month. Therefore he has been in sia eal about three 
weeks. Farrant has a wife, and four children with him. i aaa 
a footman, and three maid servants completed the househol 

“* At one-thirty this morning, Farrant rushed into my station, said 
something excitedly about ‘ Murder,’ and then fainted. One of my 
men recognised him. When Farrant had regained his senses he gave 
us the definite information that one of his servants had been killed. I 
sent on the doctor, and cabbed with Farrant to The Willows. 

‘* All the household were up and in the hall. On the floor lay the 
body of aman, partly dressed. Jeffreson pronounced that life had 
gone. In the dead man’s left side was a tremendous gash, as if made 
with a_carving-knife. Jeffreson said this was the cause of death. 
I learnt from Farrant that the body was that of Robert Bedal, his 
footman. | 

‘‘ Naturally, the first thing for me to decide was whether the crime 
had been committed by someone living in the house. Farrant, his wife, 
and all I have questioned affirm that the household lived in perfect 
harmony. The man Bedal had been in Farrant’s employ in one or other 
capacity, for nine years. 

“With the exception of the front door, which was open when we 
arrived, I found the house securely fastened ; and a look round the 
place failed to show the least sign of any forcible entry.” 

“Did the wound kill the man at once?” asked Cole, impatiently. 

“No; he lived for about thirty minutes from the time he was 
found ; but he was unconscious—from loss of blood, pereeen said.” 

“ Who discovered the body ?” 

“Farrant. He had heard nothing. No one had heard anything. 
Farrant went downstairs to get a pipe from the table of his den. He 
tells me, and others confirm the statement, that he often does this when 
unable to sleep. In crossing the hall he found the 
footman.” 

‘“¢ And how about the hall door then?” 

‘It was fastened. Farrant is sure of the fact. 
He had to withdraw the bolts, and turn the key 
before making his exit.” 

“Did you find the weapon ?” 

‘‘ A weapon—yes, in one corner of the hall, 
behind an oaken seat. It was a carving-knife, and 
was covered with blood. Hallo! What have we 
here?” 

A constable came in, after knocking. 

‘* Please, sergeant,” said he, “ a man has come 4 
from the Willows with a message.” 

“* Have him shown in,” said Cole, to the sergeant. 

‘Very good. See to it, Robinson.” 

A moment later, a slightly-stooping, slim man, grey-bearded, and 


The Eyes 


with peculiarly intense eyes, 
stood in the doorway. 

‘My name is Simmons,” 
he said. “I am the lodge- 
keeper at The Willows. My 
master has sent me here to 
ask for extra police. We are 
getting quite a crowd outside 
the place; and some men— 
reporters, I suppose—are 
pestering to get into the 
house.” 

** Been long in your situa- 
tion, my man? ” asked Cole, 
after the sergeant had pro- 
mised to attend to the matter. 

“Only since Mr. Farrant 
took over the house, sir. 
Before that I was caretaker.” 

“Then you know the 
place well. Is it a house one 
could get into easily ? ” 

N63 sit2” 

“Tf one did get in, would 
it be possible to secure the 
fastening when again out- 
side ? ” 

‘**Couldn’t be done, sir. 
Although the house'is old, the 
fastenings are what people 
call up-to-date,” returned the 
man, his eyes steadily fastened 
on those of the detective. 

““Ah, yes, I see,” said 
Cole, turning away his eyes 
by an effort of will, but not 
before he had seen a faint 
indication of derision on the 
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‘* “Mv NAME IS SIMMONS, 


face of the other man. This may have had reference to the question put, 
but it made the officer uncomfortable. 

‘“‘T am a detective from Scotland Yard, and shall be at your master’s 
place directly,”’ he said in dismissal. 


‘* Indeed, sir.” 


- 


Surely tone and word conveyed only the respect and interest with 
which any other servant so situated would have received such infor- 


mation. 


But Cole, somehow irritated by the man, turned his back, and 
resumed his chat with the sergeant. 
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Then, seeming to have arrived at some sudden change of intention, 
_ he nodded to the sergeant, strode to the doorway, and called after | 
Simmons: “Hi! Wait a second. I will walk back with you.” 

But neither during that brief walk nor the seven hours he sub- 
sequently spent at the Willows, did Detective Cole learn one 
fact that threw any light upon the dark horror so recently 
enacted. 

Said he to a superior on the evening of that day: “It 
K__ comes to this—the crime must have been committed by one or 
‘Qi more of the household; and yet it is impossible to think of 
(\ any one member as guilty. Farrant has a blameless repute, 

and is loved by all who know him. His wife is a simple, 
affectionate, motherly body. The governess is a mild slip of a girl. 
And as for the women servants—if they are guilty they would deceive 
old Nick himself.” 

‘ Perhaps that is the very point ! ” suggested the superior. 

“ What ?” | 

“Good acting.” | 

“Perhaps. If so, it is the best acting I have ever seen. I had far 
more readily suspect that queer old lodge-keeper. Only, of course, 
circumstances point away from him.” | 

One of the chiefs sauntered in, cigarette in mouth. Said he: 

“You fellows are doing The Willows affair, aren’t you ?” 

Cole nodded. 

“TY know the house well from the outside,” said the other, “and I guess 
if I knew it from the inside the mystery would be simplified a little.” 

‘** How, sir ? ’’—from Cole. 

“Well, it was built in the time of the first James, and the first 
owner was a Catholic. You know what those times were! I suspect 
the walls are channelled, and that there are secret exits.” 

‘TY will run over to-morrow morning, and look into the matter,” 
said Cole. . 

The season was summer. The detective, taking advantage of a 
gloriously sunny morning, arrived at The ‘Willows at seven. To his 
surprise the house-door stood wide, and there were two constables on 
the steps. 

“ Hallo! Found your man?” he cried. 

“Ah! it is you. Thank God you’ve~come, for this place beats 
everything !”’ said Sergeant White, hurrying past his men. 

‘In what way?” 

‘There has been another murder. This time the victim is Jessie 
Forbes, the housemaid. Found dead in the yard one hour ago by the 
cook. Her head had been cut open by a chopper.” 

And this bald statement was the sum of all that Cole learnt that, 
day—excepting, perhaps, one item imparted by Farrant. This came 
about through a remark made by Jeffreson that Farrant appeared on 
the eve of breaking down: 

‘ Sees faces—bad sign !”’ said the doctor. 
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“What sort of faces ?” asked Cole, carelessly, for he was thinking 
of other things. 

‘“‘Demoniacal faces peering through the windows. Saw one the 
first night he was here. Saw the same face last 
night. Don’t build anything on that, my dear sir. « 
It is a case of irritated brain cortex.” . 

Farrant had overheard the words. 

‘What I saw, I saw,” he maintained feverishly. 
And then: ‘“ Simmons is right. He says the house 
is under a curse; that there are psychical influences 
at work.” 

“‘ Did he use the word ‘ psychical’ ? ” asked Cole. 

“Yes, he is a fairly well educated man. Two weeks ago he was 
quite angty because I wanted to have a damaged ceiling restored ; said 
it showed some of Von Roff’s best work.” 

“Ah!” said Cole. ‘ Simmons appears to be well educated when he 
omits to disguise the fact. I shall sleep here to-night.” 

And Cole did sleep there from the hour of ten to nearly midnight, 
lying the while dressed on his bed. Then he rose, listened at his room 
ese and went out in stockinged feet into the corridor. For some 
seconds he stood motionless. Some slight noise at a narrow casement 
made him turn. A dark object was passing up outside. Cole came 
nearer the casement. The thing, whatever it was, had passed from 
view ; but there came from the outside faint creakings, and a rustling 
of leaves, strange on a night when the air was motionless. 

And now the narrow casement was again darkened, and at a moment 
Cole saw peering through its glass a face distorted with hate—a face 
having eyes that gleamed like lamps. 

At which moment the hall clock struck twelve. | 

Cole was a brave man, but at sight of those eyes a cold shudder 
Swept over him. 

The hour, and the horrors so recently enacted, unsettled his reason ; 
and with some half belief that he was in the presence of supernatural] 
forces he crept back to his room. 

And as he stood there in nerveless indecision, the room door was 
opened; a figure in white flitted past him, there came two dull thuds 
from thé locality of the bed, and the man, goading himself into action, 
sprang forward to clutch whatever thing it was, tripped against a chair, 
and, before he could recover himself, saw the white object flit from his 
room, and heard the door close. 

It was physical, physical, physical. Cole commanded himself into 
this common-sense belief; then lighted a candle, glanced about him, 
and held the light over the bed. 

The bed coverings were pierced by a clean gash which had cut 
through the bed itself. | 

The thing was indeed physical ! 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Cole darted into the corridor, and 
called aloud. | | 
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Doors opened, and Farrant’s voice was heard tremulously asking : 
“What is the matter ? ” 

‘“* My attempted murder. Make everyone in the house get into the 
hall at once,” was the answer. 

But the company of startled women, children, 
* and one man who presented themselves afforded no 
evidence of where the guilt lay. The parlourmaid 
was half-asleep, and could scarcely stand. The 

~ house was securely fastened. Enquiry, and cross- 
Me enquiry, elicited only the fact that these people 
' had been asleep, and had been awakened by Cole’s 
shouting. 

** Tshall leave this accursed place so soon as I 
can move our things away,” said Farrant. 

Cole wondered little at the other’s intention. 
| He sent these folks to their rooms ; and then sat 
down to smoke and think. 

First, he dismissed the supernatural as beyond all belief. Then 
he marshalled his facts : The house could not be entered and quitted 
without evidence being forthcoming, and such evidence was absent. 
One murder had been committed within the house, while it was under 
lock and bolt. The attempt on his own life that night had been made 
under similar conditions. The second murder had been committed in 
the yard at some time between five and six, according to the medical 
evidence. 

A wall, ten feet high, surmounted by iron spikes, guarded three 
sides of the yard, the fourth being closed in by the house. And here 
were kept two bull-dogs ; yet they had not been heard to bark on the 
morning of the tragedy. 

So far, all the evidence pointed to the crimes, and the attempted 
crime, having for author someone living in the house. 

But now came the face at the window. Farrant had seen one. He, 
Cole, had seen one. Each had seen it on the same side of the house, 
that furthest from the yard. 

Without further cogitation, Cole quitted his room, noiselessly passed 
down the stairs, and so, with all the caution of a burglar, made his exit. 
As he did so, he noticed that in one window of the lodge there burned 
a light. 

Tha he passed to the house side where was the casement, and, 
keeping himself in the shadow of a tree, looked up at the house 
wall. 

He had known that this side was covered with ivy, but he had not 
observed what in the full moonlight he now saw—that the ivy had a 
trunk thick as that of a substantial tree, and branches that made a 
veritable ladder. 

Cole looked from point to point of the wall, identifying each window. 
This belonged to the library; that to the dining-room; and so on, 
until his eyes lighted on the servants’ rooms. Then some glimmering 
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of light came into his mind. ‘Chat casement was the one at which he 


had seen the face; and the window of the room in which .the parlour- 
maid slept, and slept alone now that the housemaid had been killed, 
was directly over it. ; 

Was the face that of a man engaged in some vulgar intrigue + 

Cole, thinking of Charlotte the , 
parlour-maid, and her austere, Aunt 
Tabitha appearance, laughed silently \) 
in derision ; then arrested his breathing, \ 
for, creeping slowly towards the wall,  »s 
near the angle of the house, was a 
dark figure. 

It came to the wall, and began to 
climb, making directly for the room 
where the parlour-maid slept. 

‘*Come down, my friend, and save 
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said Cole commandingly. 

A harsh cry issued from the lips \@ 
of the climber. Then came a tearing 
of the ivy branches, and the figure fell /f 
like a stone to a flower-bed against / 
the wall. 

Cole sprang forward. His first 
glance showed him that the fallen 
climber was the lodge-keeper. Closer 
inspection revealed that something ~ 
had happened to his beard. Cole f 
grasped it, and pulled. It came 
away, leaving a shaven face. With 
it came a wig, and the coming of 
that revealed a bald head. 

For many moments the detec- 
tive was too surprised to give atten- 
tion to the condition of the man 
before him. He knew this face, 
and yet its identity puzzled him. 
Then memory flashed the revelation, 
and Cole said aloud: “ Good Lord! 
It is Pryce, the bankrupt art dealer | 
—the man who was imprisoned’. C0" 
thrice for attempting to steal art — srons.” 
treasures !”’ - 

He was not dead; pulse and ' 
breathing proved that. Cole looked , 
down upon him, grimly wondering what the man knew, what he had 
done, and what he had meant to do. 

“If only I could compel him to speak!” 
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As this thought was muttered, there came within his mind a sugges- 
tion, a mad suggestion, at which he started. 

Years since, when at a public entertainment, an amateur exponent 
of hypnotism had told him that he possessed the hypnotic power. He 
recollected the scene; almost he could recall the speaker’s face. 

Almost! A cry escaped the detective, for he knew the face of the 
lecturer to be that of the man lying senseless. 

And with the opening of the man’s eyes, Cole’s thought became 
action. He fixed the eyes with his own, used whatever of will he had 
been given by Nature, and sought to send the man into the hypnotic 
trance. Had the consciousness of the other been unharmed, the detec- 
tive would have failed ; but there was strong will on the one side, and 
on the other weakness. As the injured man recovered more and more 
from the direct effects of his fall, he passed instant by instant more 
deeply into the state of trance. 

“‘ And now, my friend,” said Cole, “‘ you will begin at the beginning, 
and tell me everything—who you are, what you are doing, what your 
entire game is. J am waiting. Speak!” 

And the story came, in jerks, with intervals, Seaiuet struggles for 
freedom of mind. 

It was a strange story; it told him that the speaker, Daniel Pryce, 
had been for many years an enthusiast in art, and a dabbler in hypnotism. 
It told of his failure in business, his imprisonment for attempted thett, 
his chance inspection of The Willows when empty, and his recognition 
that it was worth a huge fortune for its wonderful paintings and carvings. 
It spoke of his disguising himself, securing the post of caretaker, revelling 
in the glories of the place, scaring off would-be tenants and purchasers, 
and dreaming of a future when by some clever roguery the house should 
become his. He explained how it was his aim to depreciate the value 
of the place until it should become quite unmarketable, that he might 
secure it on his own terms. 

And then came the climax of the strange tale. Dismayed by the 
prospect of Farrant’s lengthy Secuperion, he had resolved to persuade 
or terrorise him into leaving. 

He had tried to obtain hypnotic influence over every member of 
the household in turn, and had failed, with one exception. With the 
parlour-maid he had succeeded sufficiently so to encourage him to try 
to make her his tool. He could operate at a distance from his subject, 
but the nearer he was to his subject the greater was his influence, and 
as his opportunities for seeing the girl were few, he had taken to clamber- 
ing up by the ivy to the casement of the room where the girl slept. 

Here, within four feet of her body, he had brought to bear on the 
girl all his will. He had sent her to the hall to slay the footman. He 
had sent her to the yard to slay the housemaid. He had sent her to 
Cole’s room to kill him as he slept. 

Then came the cry: “‘ Let me wake! Let me wake!” 

“No, my friend,” said Cole. ‘‘ You shall not wake until you have 
told this story to the world.” 
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x WAS staying a few days at Viscount Drystayt’s beauti- 
4  fulcountry seat, and what was more natural than that 
I should confide to so old a friend the bare fact that I 
was studying types of Womanhood. 

“Bai Jove! old chap,” said Drystayt, for he 
has a most tender heart, ‘‘ bai Jove, old chap, studai 
as much as you like, but don’t marrai, bai Jove!. 


“Ot af Was talking to my tailah, the other day, had to order 
AW, pair of light trousahs, you know, going to poor old 

eS Fawssemeet’s funeral—marriage [ mean. Know the 
ty Earl of Fawssemeet ? Ah, decent fellow, but so im- 


- pressionable. Thinks every pretty girl an angel, bai 
Jove! Never saw an angel yet; seen their pictyahs, but never seen 
a pictyah showing one in petticoats. Told Fawssemeet so, bai Jove— 
he told me I couldn’t dissociate the woman from the petticoats, bai 
Jove—doosid funny thing to say to me, eh, what? Another whisky ? 
yes, doosid hot ! 

** Yes, but my tailah, you know—told him I wanted light trousahs, 
going to be best man. Saw kind of smile—said to him: ‘Ah, yes, 
you think I’m the victim, bai Jove—not at all. A fool no doubt, I own 
it; but not a damfool. Must draw the line somewhere; draw it at an 
hour-glass with lower half draped in glorified and expensive sack, upper 
half sort of hide-and-seek, head a hat-peg.’ 

‘*¢ Another whisky ? yes, doosid hot. But my tailah, you know; 
witty beggah, said: ‘Glad you’re not getting married, my lord; know 
what it means. Good customah, unmarried, comes often, always has 
the best. Then one day asks for pair of light trousahs ; says he is going 
to be best man. Then see nothing of him for two years; then comes 
in and asks for a pair of bags at half-a-guinea!’ True indeed, bai Jove ; 
as I said to Fawssemeet, it’s the husband you can’t dissociate from the 
petticoats . . . another whisky. Doosid hot, isn’t it? Curious 


thing, time I’ve had three or four whiskies, always want anothah ! 
cc 
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Must see specialist about it, Harley Street,eh? ... But if you want to 
study types of womanhood, bai Jove, why not get my sistah to take you 
in her motah, bai Jove—true sportswoman; pacey, but... 
fine woman; the last in the world for a fellah to marrai, of course; no 
more bowels of compassion than a hyenah, bai Jove ; doosid fine woman ; 
BOt, Wnt 4b 0 5: se” : 
* * * * ~ * * | 

I sat by the side of Lady Viin her motor. Aroused by her brother’s 
sapient observations, | was absorbed in the problem of whether she 
had, or had not, a compassionate nature. Eagerly I awaited some 
manifestation which might, once for all, settle this important matter. 

Her ladyship had a bold figure and handsome, hardy face. “I 
like speed,” she said, in her direct manner. The indicator showed 313 
miles per hour, and, had I not been scientifically absorbed, I might 
have been alarmed. She was busy with the mechanism of the motor, 
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““ UNFORTUNATELY THERE WAS AN OLD MAN AHEAD.” 


I with the mechanism of the modern woman’s mind. “I like to do all 
a man can do, and a bit on top,” she said, as she calmly swung round 
a ticklish corner, within an ace of destruction. Unfortunately, an old 
man was in front, hobbling along the road. She rang one second, and 
the next we crashed right over him. 

She turned ona little more speed and muttered, perhaps a little apolo- 
getically: “ Poor old beggar! nearly deaf and half blind—an easy 
death and a blessed release.” 

We dashed over a narrow bridge, just missing the parapet, and 
valsed round another sharp turn and up a little village street. A woman 
standing before a cottage was swept down ere we had time to ring. A 
shade of irritation came over Lady Vi’s face. ‘“ These people are 
always in the road—really, you would think it belonged to them !” 

‘She won’t be in the road any more,” I remarked, grimly. 
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“Well, well,” she said, “Sa poor widow with three children has 
none too good a time; perhaps it is better thus.” 

“What will become of the poor kiddies ?”” I ventured. 

“We have institutions to:look after them, we are not savages,” 
she said, loftily, and switched another couple of miles on to the pace. 

“What became of the husband ?” I asked. 

“Oh, he. . . he happened to be in the middle of the road when 
[ last came round that corner.” 

We dashed down a hill at break-neck speed ; a fly got in her lady- 
ship’s eye, and on her raising her hand to remove it we swerved almost 
into the hedge. A tandem bicycle, ridden by a young man and a young 
woman, happened to have drawn into that side, so we swept them down 
_ and passed across them in our victorious career. 

Lady Vi showed at last some real emotion. ‘I feared those beastly 
bike spokes might injure my tyres,” she said. 

‘“‘ But the young couple?” I asked. — 

“Honeymooners!” she replied. ‘‘ Let the poor things pass away 
ere they awaken! Though I do think the man generally has a feeling 
at the altar of what’s in store for him; somehow he always reminds me 
of the last scene of the chase, when the quarry is handed to the dogs.” 

She jerked on. the pace till the speed showed 662 miles per hour. 
To me that terrible machine seemed swaying like a ship at sea, and I 
would fain have called out: “ Steward!” Then dark blots appeared 
on the road; there was a sudden swerve and jerk, and I felt myself 
flying through the air. When, a little later, I looked around me, still 
dazed, I found myself on top ofa hay-rick. Lady Vi was on the next rick. 

‘“* Was that dogs, or children, or what ?”’ she asked. “ Might have 
been the kiddies of that woman we ran down—ah, poor dears! Life 
could only be grey for them. Shall we see how the machine is ? ” 

But there was no more machine for me. As I took the train home, 
two thoughts surged uppermost in my mind: Firstly, that Lady Vi 
certainly had a feeling heart; Secondly, that no punishment would 
ever suit high-speed motorists except flogging. 

e * * * * * 


The above is absolutely veracious. But one strange fact remains 
to add. Next morning my head still reeled from the accident, but, it 
being Sunday, I arose betimes, and, knocking at Drystayt’s door, I told 
him I was off to early celebration. 

“What ! turned Jew, old man? Congratulate you! Bai Jove, 
who’s the milky maid of Israel who hath brought about this thing ? ” 

“Don’t be obscene, Drystayt ; this is Sunday.” 

“ Saturday, you boundah ; wasn’t it Friday last night when you 
insisted on whiskies and sodas ‘till the small hours of the morning, and 
didn’t Perkins and I have a job to get you into bed?” 

“It was Friday certainly that you made offerings to Bacchus ; but 
it was pee), that your sister and I went motoring together.” 

“Motoring! your bedywas motoring,¥driven by alcohol!” 

He was absurdly wrong; but it proved to be Saturday after all. 

cC 2 


LORD. CHARLES BERESFORD 
IN EGYPT: AN INCIDENT. ° 


By Frank ScuDAMORE 


“\ T was six o’clock on a glorious July morning when I 
rode through the streets of Alexandria behind Lord 
Charles Beresford and his staff. Lord Charles, it 
should be said, had been placed in charge of the 
policing of the city, and it was in connection with 
the duties thus thrust on him that he was so early 
abroad. 
ai 3 3 Although not many days had elapsed since the 

heraheednis a pillage of the town, the City of Alexandria was be- 
ginning already to lose that aspect of a town of the dead that it presented 
on our first landing. Already a goodly number of natives had essayed 
to re-enter the town, and although those who presented themselves at 
the guard-houses of the various gates had been subjected to severe 
cross-examination before passes were granted to them, yet it had been 
found impossible wholly to exclude the undesirable element. 

In a great city such as this, with a wide sea frontal and a dry ditch 
on the land side, there were, of course, many places by which ingress 
could be obtained unchallenged. This faculty it was, indeed, that made 
one of the chief difficulties of Lord Charles’s position. We were still 
but a very small force within the city, for but two regiments had as yet 
arrived from Malta to strengthen the Admiral’s hands, and, apart from 
the work of guarding the gates and the walls from possible attack by 
the enemy, there was within the town itself everything to be done in 
order that it might be made once more habitable. 

In many streets, for instance, the gutted houses offered such dangers 
that they had to be entirely destroyed, and in view of the small number 
of men available, the quickest method was found to be the ig, is 
of the saluting guns. Thus all through the day there was to be heard 
as it were, the noise of a mimic cannonade. 

Despite the tireless energy and constant vigilance of Lord Charles 
Beresford and his officers, it had been found impossible to put a stop 
to the looting of shops and private dwellings. In the latter, indeed, 
fresh fires were daily found to have been kindled, and the night patrols 
were constantly coming into collision with small parties of skulking 
looters, hurrying away into the rabbit-warren of the native quarters 
laden with spoils. 

So serious had this evil become that the sternest measures of 
repression had been resolved upon. Criers had been sent around the 
town to read, wherever they could find an audience, a | icareatea 

-etting forth that any person caught with loot in his hands or found in 
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proximity to newly-burning houses, would, after due trial, be put to 
death. 

Copies of this document were, moreover, displayed outside all public 
buildings and guard-houses and in prominent positions all over the 
town. The intimation, however, did not appear to have impressed itself 
on the native mind, for the cases of incendiarism had notably increased 
since its promulgation, and but two nights back a batch of six thieves 
had been caught red-handed. These men had been summarily tried 
and condemned, and Lord Charles was now on his way to see them 
duly executed. 

The condemned being Mussulmen, it had been decided to entrust the 
execution of the sentence to men of their own faith, and the native 
military bodyguard of the Khedive—now back again at Ras-el-Tin—had 
been deputed for the grim service. The locality selected in order that 
the fullest impression might be created was in the most densely-peopled 
and at the same time the lowest native quarter of the town. It was a 
plot of waste ground near Fort Napoleon, well-known to tourists from 
the fact that ‘ Pompey’s Pillar” lay there, as also had lain there for 
many years that monolith known as “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” which now 
adorns the Thames Embankment. 

It was, as I have said, a glorious morning, and poor, stricken Alexan- 
dria seemed to be taking a new lease of life. Already in the great square 
a little street of wooden booths had sprung into being, and enterprising 
tradesmen were briskly engaged in setting forth their goods. Arestaurant 
with canvas walls had developed mushroomlike in the night, and outside 
it, seated on broken chairs before battered tables, numerous Europeans 
of the humbler classes were sipping their morning coffee. 

Most of the refugee ships, it should be said, had discharged their 
passengers as soon as permitted by Sir Beauchamp Seymour to do so, 
and the number of Europeans whose homes were either wholly or partially 
wrecked was very considerable. Outside the chief public buildings were 
grouped patrols of American marines—lent to Lord Charles from the 
U.S. warships Quinneborg and Dispatch. A force of blue-jackets 
newly landed was marching up towards some ruinous quarter 
armed with ropes and grapnels and other needful implements—not 


forgetting a gun for the work of removal of dangerous buildings ; and 


as they swung along, happy and cheerful as usual, whistled a march 
tune in unison. 

A sense of a developing prosperity seemed to be apparent every- 
where around us, and only ourselves of Lord Charles’ party were gloomy. 
Yet we could hardly be otherwise, with the knowledge that the object 
of our ride was to see six human souls hurled into eternity. 

Arrived at the place of execution, we found the Viceregal body- 
guard drawn up in readiness. They numbered some two hundred and 
fifty men, and by directions of the officer in charge they had cleared a 
wide space in the open ground, at one end of which was a high mud, 
wall. In front of this wall six stakes had been firmly planted in the earth, 
for it was here the condemned men were to suffer. 
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The fact of the execution had been widely announced by crier on 
the previous day, and a vast concourse of natives had assembled. There 
were, indeed, many more blue-gowned Fellaheen and black-robed desert 
Arabs than we had believed to be in the city. y To all Arabs, indeed, we 
had sternly forbidden admission. The demeanour of the natives was 
fairly peaceable, though they were talking excitedly among themselves 
and all of them appeared to be unarmed, in ‘obedience to the order which 
forbade the carrying of sticks or naboots. 

At the hour arranged, the six prisoners were brought forward from 
a hut where they had been kept under guard, and each, his eyes bandaged 
and his arms and legs bound, was secured to one of the stakes before 
the wall. Then, at a word from the native officer commanding, a firing- 
party of thirty men took up the appointed station which, to the surprise 
es all the Englishmen present, proved to be some seventy-five yards 
istant. 

It was, however, naturally supposed that they would advance at 
the word of command to a more fitting position. What, then, was our 
dismay, when suddenly, in obedience to a crisp order, they raised their 
rifles and fired. | 

A gasping cry went up from the throats of the assembled natives. 

From the condemned men there came no sound or movement. 

Not one of them had been touched. 

The native officer, having personally verified this fact, seemed for 
a moment at a loss how to proceed. At a word, however, from Lord 
Charles Beresford’s interpreter, he gave another order, and the firing- 
party advanced some thirty yards. 

Once again the cruel farce was enacted. 

The soldiers fired as best they knew how, and this time with some- 
what better fortune. : 

Two of the victims were wounded, one in the knee, and both drooped 
pitifully in their bonds. 

‘Again the native crowd murmured—this time loudly and angrily. 

Those of us who were watching Lord Charles Beresford’s handsome 
face noticed a set look gathering about the mobile mouth which boded 
ill things for the wretched bungler in charge of this butchery. 

For butchery, indeed, it was. 

The firing party reloaded and fired again, and this time two other 
men were hit, the suffering of one being happily ended. | | 
From the head of the other, however, there spurted a bright fountain 
of blood, at sight of which the crowd, now fully roused, yelled.and yelled | 


again in furious anger. Lord Charles now called up the officer, and 
spoke to him sternly, with the result that his thirty incompetent execu- 
tioners advanced to within fifteen paces of the hapless wretches at the | 
stakes, who were now shivering and trembling, and uttering little heart- 
rending moaning cries. 

Another volley was fired, but the firing-party—and who could blame 
them ?—were by now completely unmanned, and so far as could be seen 
only four of their bullets took any effect,and only one more man was killed. 
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The dreadful tragedy had reached a point that passed all human 
endurance, the Arab mob roaring execrations against the English as 
butchers of ‘‘ the faithful,” weapons,.now appeared among them, for 
nearly every man had a naboot or a knife concealed beneath his robe. 

The native officer, wholly unnerved, was sobbing like a child, and 
wringing his hands. With a great effort, however, he pulled himself 
together. In obedience to his frenzied gestures, the poor blameless 
butchers of the firing party advanced now to within two paces of the 
martyrs at the stakes, and in another moment the ghastly business was 
over. 

- Over, that is to say, for six drooping doll-like figures that hung 
loose-limbed from the timbers by the mud wall. 

For ourselves, it seemed likely that it was just about to begin. 
The natives, justly maddened by the horrible scene which they believed 
they had been summoned—by our proclamation—to witness, were now 
roused to a state of wild ferocity, and almost wholly beyond control. 

The native officer, who had by now completely lost his head and ap- 
peared to be in a state of mazed stupidity, still made a feeble endeavour 
to do what he conceived to be his duty. He had, indeed, begun to 
give orders to his men to close round our small English party—we 
numbered less than twenty—but at a word from Lord Charles he desisted. 
The alert mind of the English commander had promptly realised that 
any exhibition of weakness on his part would bring about an immediate 
attack, and that so frail a bulwark as would be supplied by the Egyptian 
soldiers would be worse than useless. 

He spoke a few words to this effect to those about him, and thence 
on we all sat our horses in silence and faced the crowd. It was practically 
a contest between the will-power of one strong and fearless man and the 
mad passion of a horde of raging brutes; and the stake in the game was 
the biggest possible—that of life itself. 

The position was thus serious, and each of us, I think, was endea- 
vouring to make a mental calculation as to how best to employ six 
revolver cartridges, when there came a most welcome diversion. 

In the distance, and yet not so very far away, a sudden sound of 
whistling broke through the roaring of the mob. It grew in volume 
and drew nearer. Each of us looked at his neighbour and smiled, while 
the uproar of the native mob fell to a sudden murmuring, and from that 
to silence. 

The position was saved, and, as is so often the case, it was pure 
chance that had befriended us. A strong party of bluejackets, released 
from their dusty labours in the burned out districts, had lost its way 
while en route for the docks, and had somehow got into this wholly native 
quarter. Being very weary, with heavy work, they were, of course, 
whistling in their blithest style. 

In another moment they had swung into the open space before us, 
and as the last bars of ‘‘Oh dem golden slippers ” broke off abruptly 
before the surprise of Lord Charles Beresford’s unexpected presence, 
the Arab crowd scattered, turned tail, and melted away. 


ey by Harold Macfarlane. 
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VIII. 
TROYES—DIJON—AUNT JANE. 


<7] WONDER if anyone has yet succeeded in getting up earlier 

:}:] than the staff of a continental hotel. I have got up fairly 
early on several occasions myself, but have not yet accom- 
plished an earlier rise than that of my chambermaid. Indeed, 
I have been forced to the conclusion that hotel staffs and 
the French peasant never sleep, for there is always some one 
about in ahotel, and invariably a cart on the move in the 
streets just when you are dozing off, even in the quietest 
of towns. 

When Mary and I descended to the coffee-room that morning, a coffee-room 
that contained more flies to the square inch than grains of sand on the seashore, 
were we the first to appear on the scene? No. There was Marie the Maid and 
Pierre, who had cut his hand, and, of course, a commercial traveller wearing a blue 
linen overall over his good suit—you can never hope to get up earlier than the 
French bagman—who, without sitting down, took up his bowl of coffee, opened his 
mouth wide, and just poured the contents of the vessel down his throat without, 
apparently, making any effort to swallow. It was, perhaps, the most interesting 
exhibition of absorption that I have yet seen, not even excepting Aunt Jane’s 
solitary attempt to take a phenacetin tabloid without following her usual practice 
of eating it. 

When time is no object, Mary and I give ‘‘ Sousa ” a dust-over before starting. 
Of course, it is merely a rite, for, needless to say, he is just as dusty as ever after 
half-an-hour’s run. At Provins there was no time for rites, barring the necessary 
ceremonies with oil and essence cans, the luggage was dumped in the tonneau by 
Jules, the one-eyed hound of the establishment was patted on the head, and, with 
a parting enquiry reSpecting the best route for Rheims from M. le Proprietor, who, 
if his shadow never grows less will never be the cause of anxiety to his friends so 
far as pining away is concerned, and we were stealing out of the yard, under the 
archway and on to the road that if pursued far enough would eventually lead the 
wayfarer to Belfort. 
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At about nine o’clock the previous evening, a car had drawn up at the front 
entrance of La Fontaine, and under my bedroom window, and had afterwards 
proceeded to the garage at the back; but, of course, it was none of my business 
(no one can accuse me of undue curiosity), consequently I cannot say for certain 

~ what the nature of the car was or the number and sex of its 
passengers. The latter may have resolved themselves into a Bobby. 
I did not inguire. | 

When you have left the barracks some distance behind and 
crossed the railway the road to Troyes forks, and you have the 
choice of two routes; that to the right, pursued by the “ Sousa,” 
-\ leaves nothing to be desired in the way of surface ; while one at least 
/\ of the views, from the summit ofa hill, over a wide-spreading Cham- 
pagne, is wondrous fair. By the way, nervous motorists who pass 
this way when evening falls should be prepared for a somewhat 
gruesome spectacle on the right of the road—namely, several gibbets set up in 
an extensive field, from which depend corpses twisting and twirling in the breeze. 
When the full light of day is upon them you speedily recognise that the burden of 
the gallows are merely dummies arrayed in old uniforms and stuffed with straw that 
are evidently used for cavalry exercises, and the effect, though uncanny, is consider- 
ably less grisly than that which confronts the traveller when the shades of nigh 
have fallen. | 

Down the long hill and through avenues of trees with frequent lakelets on 
either side of the way recalling pictures by Corot; through villages and towns, one 
a veritable Swindon in respect to its railway proclivities, then a steady rise toward 
a church that dominated the landscape for miles, a glance at Smileless Mary, who 
murmurs “ I thought as much,” and then to the grassy wayside with the first punc- 
ture that “‘ Sousa ”’ has sustained since he ran on shore at Havre. 

I am given to understand that the spectacle of me and Mary “ jacking-up *’ 
Sousa was a sight for the gods. I can verily believe it if the gods, as they should 
be, are very fastidious art critics. At the moment, however, when we in company 
with two or three children, who had sprung from nowhere in particular but had 
just materialised, were contemplating the car preparatory to unshipping the Stepney, 
the Humber, which I was beginning to regard as a species of lifeboat of the highway, 
came in sight, and instead of an inglorious entry into Troyes, whose cathedral towers 
and Gallo-Roman circuses (at least, I took them for circuses in the distance, but 
they turned out to be engine-houses) could be discerned a few kilometres away, we 
ran in conscious of the fact that the inner tube had been changed in the incredibly 
short time (ahem !) of forty-five minutes by one who had the poorest. opinion of 
people who are obliged to descend to such useful shifts as the extra wheel affords, 
and who described himself as a regular ‘‘ Dab-chick ” at tyre repairs. 

If necessary, I herewith tender humble apologies to the race of Dab- 
chick. 

There are doubtless many hotels at Troyes, for it has been Sp 
a town of some importance ever since the days when it gave | appa 


its name to a table of British weights and measures, and without ji’ 
stay at the hostelry at which we lunched, a hostelry presided J OY \¥ 
over by a little lady with a Cupid mouth, a bewitching smile, aye’ =" 
A glance at Troyes Cathedral and its wonderful and numerous stained glass 


doubt, for they are French hotels, each of its kind is excellent 

sae te j 
knowledge of English acquired in Staffordshire, and a marvellous capacity for tak- 
windows, and then onward again by the side of an important canal, and then, when 


-_ 


inits way. Butif I went to Troyes again, I should certainly (x HN 
ing pains to make her clients comfortable. 


— 
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clear of the town, along a highway that simply called upon one to open wide the 
throttle and “let her go.’ 

And we did go, out into a country where vineyards were common objects of 
the ways where the undulations no longer resembled rolling downs, but boasted 


an individuality of their own, and where the Seine, no longer a 
majestic river, rapidly decreased in breadth as we advanced 
south. 


WA It is a very pleasant run that from Troyes in the 
\ \ direction of Dijon, and ifin places the road surface is 
not as perfect as that between Meaux and Provins 

(at which town of roses I saw exactly two blooms and 
sie ae \- poor ones at that), it is, at all events, much more 
interesting. 

Whether we should run straight on, “to Dijon or ‘stop at Chatillon-sur-Seine 
depended on circumstances. A puncture, “would undoubtedly mean Chatillon, but 
without doubt, Dijon was the more desirable goal, inasmuch as it might mean a 
day, or at least half-a-day gained upon the runaways, who, it must not be forgotten, 
had no idea that we were in pursuit, and had, therefore, no particular reason for 
hurrying. 

' My impressions of Chatillon are sketchy. That it is a very pleasant town, 
picturesquely situated, I feel sure, and I also remember feeling certain that it would 
afford a very pleasant resting-place for a night ; but if you asked me to-describe it, 
I am afraid that I could not recall much more than a dark green car with a bulgy 
back, a bridge (I think I remember a bridge), a statue (I am not very certain about 
the statue), a hotel of pleasing appearance absolutely plastered over with the signs 
of various automobile clubs, a rising road out of the town and a light railway thereon 
running mile after mile,'a light railway upon which trains seemingly ran at very 
infrequent intervals, for we met none throughout its length. 

The country at this point became more hilly than before, and in the mellow 
evening light it fully lived up to its name of the Cote d’Or. Up hill and down dale 
we ran, sometimes on a plateau that seemed of high standing in the world, and some- 
times in a valley to which we descended in the approved zig- zag-hair-pin-turn 
style current in Switzerland. At the summit of one of the eminences the big car 
stopped, and “‘ Sousa ” likewise, and while the former’s owner removed the bonnet 
of his car and I empioyed myself in picking a bunch of cornflowers, a red motor 
came sweeping along, the owner of which, when he drew level, sang out in the purest 
American, the good old password of the road, “‘ Do you require help?” It sounded 
especially kindly there on a French plateau, miles away from anywhere, and as we 
waved him on witha cheery “ No, thank you,” he carried with Ar 
him the automobilists’ benison that he should reach his 
destination without delay. 

What the trouble was did not transpire at the time, but 
that it was of little moment was apparent from the fact that 

no difficulty was experienced in negotiating the climb in and 
out of the beautiful Val Suzon, a lovely spot recalling the 
cliffs of the Wye Valley and the choicest landscapes in Derby- 
shire. 

The run down to Dijon after the climb out of the last- 
mentioned valley will not soon be forgotten by “ Sousa,” who showed a turn of 
speed worthy the imagination of a Surrey policeman. It was getting near lighting-up 
time ; indeed, the electric lights of Dijon could be seen twinkling in the distance ; 
the incline was just right, the road runs past a grass-grown fort and past 
monuments dotted about fields and plantations, recalling the fighting that occurred 
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in the environs of the city in 1870. The dinner gong had sounded. It was a glorious 
spurt, and a fitting termination to a splendid day’s run of a hundred and forty- 
seven miles. - 

Fitting it undoubtedly was, but it was not the real termination of the run. 
The transformation scene, as a matter of fact, represented a white-haired darling 
arrayed in black silk and Jace descending with stately mien the steps of the Hotel 


~ 
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A JOLLY DANCE YOU'VE 
LED ME,’ ”’ 


\ 


- 


de la Cloche and hugging a dishevelled and dusty motor-girl, who hurled herse 


into her arms, and murmured “I hoped you would come, Aunt Jane.” 


“* My darling child, as if you didn’t know that wild motor~buses couldn’t keep 
me from you if you wanted me,” replied that lady, as she shook hands with Harry 
Delaine, who regarded her with open-eyed amazement, as though my revered aunt 
had dropped from an aeroplane in place of descending upon Dijon in the usual course 
by a train that ran in connection with the boat express that left Charing Cross the 


previous evening. 
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IX.— So ena Sas ge HEN-RUN OF FRANCE—AND BOURG. 
ae = 2) ONSIDERING that I had seen Aunt Jane as late as Tuesday 


morning, the day of my departure, and that it was now only 
Saturday night, it was downright wonderful what a lot I 
had to tell her. I think Ishould have gone on talk, talk, 
talking all night had she not pathetically remarked that she 
had not had anything to eat since lunch in the train, and 
that she wanted something more substantial than the ginger 
bread I offered her. 

se And just think of it, when we descended to the hall we 
found Harry waiting for us there. He had been down ages, but had thought it 
would be nicer for us all to dine at one table. He really is the most considerate 
misogynist I have ever met. 

Of course, we were far too late for the table d’hote dinner, but, then, so were 
a crowd of people, including the party who offered help earlier in the evening, 
a handsome English lady with three men whom we passed once or twice en route, 
a lovely lady whom I felt sure was a descendant of a whole series of Belles Nivernais, 
an American, with a sweet-looking wife, touring with a chauffeur, valet, and maid, 
and a fair Parisienne with some exquisite diamond rings and, on the other side of 
the ledger, an insignificant husband. There was no lack of company. 

Avnt Jane is a real brick. Some aunts, perhaps, under the circumstances, 
would have dragged me back to England straight away, but all she said was, ‘‘ Now 
that we have really embarked on a wild goose chase we may as well enjoy ourselves, 
but as for catching up Sir George and Sadie—well! I don’t wish to damp your 
ardour, but ” and she left it at that. I don’t believe that Jeanne Hachette, of 
Beauvais, would have behaved like that to her niece, if she had one ; rather would 
she have given her the stoney glare and shot her into a nunnery. 

Then Harry suggested that as we were in the direction of Aix we should go 
on, as Aix was just the sort of place they would aim for, and as no one seemed to 
think it strange that we, whose object in catching up the runaways was in direct 
Opposition to that entertained by Harry, should enter into an alliance with him 
so far as travelling together was concerned, I did not think it necessary to animad- 
vert upon the arrangement. I hate to make myself disagreeable, and, besides, it 
was not unlikely that the enemy might prove of service in the event of motor 
troubles, and especially for the purpose of changing punctured tubes with lightning- 
and-Dab-chick-like rapidity. 

In Dijon, the most popular evening entertainment apparently consists in 
wandering off to a café and watching the cinematograph show provided free by 
the proprietor, who, recognising the advertising possibilities and attractive powers 
of an entertainment of this character, erects the white sheet upon which the display 
is given in the centre of the road, with the natural corollary that the thoroughfare 
is absolutely blocked to any sort of traffic. 

To the individual who has made up his mind to make one bock last out the 
whole show, the entertainment must make very extensive demands upon his store 
of patience, for the entr’actes are both numerous and lengthy ; but when, as some- 
times happens, two rival shows are cinematographing for all they are worth in 
close proximity to one another, the crowd that is unhampered by bocks is called 
upon to exhibit remarkable elasticity or capacity for being long drawn out. By 
working one show with another one can enjoy a fairly consecutive, but somewhat 
flickery, evening’s entertainment. 

But, as Aunt Jane remarked after she had witnessed the capture of a child 

y brigands, who finally met their doom amidst quantities of red fire, and asomewhat 
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enigmatical turn representing a shepherdess who had her fortune told by an 
ancient crone who was apparently in a position to show her client a number of the 
incidents that the future had in store for her by a series of moving pictures, “ When 
you have had a wobbly Channel passage and a wobbly day’s journey, a wobbly 
cinematograph show, how- Peo tie 
ever cheap and however % P 
entertaining, is not the 
- most desirable form of <"™ fae 
amusement to set before Poa: eS Dg Wee ke 
a maiden aunt who has ee SY 
seen her twenty-fifth birth- 
. day.” { 
When I read in the 
guide book of all the 
objects of interest to be [wy 
seen in Dijon I feel sad. At 
After which confession, it F* =— 
is pethaps unnecessary for 
me to add that they were 
not for me, and now that 
I am far away from it 1” 
feel as though I could hae 
spared a few Gallo-Réman 
remains at Senlié for a 
glimpse at the Afictures at 


Dijon’s Hotel 4e Ville. 

As a acter of fact, 
Aunt Jayé woke up with a 
bad he&dache, the result, 
lained, of watching 
atograph pictures 
Iter a rough Channel 
assage, and, as she calcu- 


ated that it wovld takethe | 
psp rin tabloid upon which 


he breakfasted at least r et 

wo hours to render her “———, “WALKED INTO THE MUDDY WATER 
. AN 

apable of proceeding by o * Pecans a aa 

notor and immune to the 2 Ee ag 


effects of an awful ‘dream = 

she had had in which she imagined she was chased by brigands through a wood, 
and was rescued by the King of Hearts, who urged her to drink somebody’s 
} appetiser at seven francs a glass, I decided to hang about the hotel precincts. 
LN 


— 


The precincts, by the way, included the garage where Harry and I foregathered 
for the purpose of overhauling the cars, a duty that had its reward in the discovery 
of the faulty electrical connection that had caused the trouble with the Humber 
the night before. 

It was while we were dusting the cars, sluicing out various portions of the 


Toes machinery with petrol, carefully cleaning the carburetter, and otherwise treating 

i the cars to a veritable spring clean, that a motor ran into the yard, a motor with 

Y whose appearance I was all too familiar—the motor of Bobby Van Stickler. 

é ‘There was no escape. ‘“‘ Sousa,’ though bere:t of several coats of dust, could 

. not possibly hope to avoid recognition, and, in any case, it was hopeless to attempt 
_— | Be 
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a second flight at that hour of the day. Bobby was no longer sleeping the sleep of 
wee and it would have been most astonishing luck to have got away unseen 
y him. 

“Why, Bobby, is that you ? ” I said in my sweetest manner, while Harry, who 
was using a heavy spanner at the time, mutely, but vainly, asked permission to 
brain the newcomer. 

“It is,” briefly replied the worthy addressed, “‘ and a jolly dance you've led 


6é I ? a 
“Rather! Didn’t you tell the old josser at Provins that you were going to 
Rheims ? ” 
“Certainly not! I asked the route to Rheims out of curiosity, but 
‘ Well, ve been to Rheims, and—-—” 
‘It didn’t come up to your expectations, eh? Hard luck! Let me intro- 
duce you.to Mr. Delaine.” | 
The m n and gave each other a look that scarcely suggested they were 
impressed with r, and then Bobby took up his tale again. 
“* Whatever induced you. to set off at that hour? The cool of the morning ? 


me. 


33 


Well, you might have sent me woru. «© Yes, I was at Provins the day before 
yesterday. I arrived rather late from Patio. . . Yes, the Wheelers are 
there—at least the boys and the old people. . - - Blanche? Oh, Blanche is 
staying with some people somewhere or other. . . Simply couldn’t stand 
Paris in August, so I made an excuse and cut off. . . . Been motoring far in 


this country ? ” . 

This latter query was put to Harry, and before I could stop. im he had care- 
lessly replied, ‘‘ Arrived Havre last Wednesday, but have takeh. marters quite 
easily,” ‘ 
I knew perfectly well from the look on his face when the word « Payre” 
was mentioned, that the thought passed through Bobby’s mind, “ Why, Margie 
told me that she landed at Havre on Wednesday herself.” And I am not . cure 
that his thought ended there. : 


‘‘T hope Mrs. Baddeley is quite well?” he asked, and there appeared to bf, 


something of the leading question in his somewhat belated query. 
‘* Except for a headache  T began. 
‘“* Then she is here ? ” he broke in eagerly. 


‘“‘Why, of course,” I replied, and I was real thankful that dear Avant Jane 


was just my aunt by marriage. 
We went out to lunch at a neighbouring restaurant. ‘“ Let us see as muc 
of Dijos as possible,” said Aunt Jane, who had got over her headache ; so we mad 


a circular tour that comprised a stroll of about one hundred and fifty yards across 
the Place, a glance at a neighbouring picture post-card shop, and the walk back 


tothe hotel. When one is in a Continental town of some importance, it is always 
well to see it thoroughly before departing thence. It is, by the way, wonderful 
how quickly one can do a city with the aid of a shop full of picture post-cards sold 
at “‘45c¢. par la douzatne.”’ 

Bobby lunched with us, and was really quite nice and uninquisitive, though 
he got somewhat of a shock when he was confronted by Aunt Jane instead of the 
expected mumsey. Hehad stopped the previous night at Chatillon, and had come 
on to Dijon the following morning, and quite entertained us with his experiences ; 
but when he asked Aunt Jane if he might run down to Bourg in our company, I 
thought that Harry was about to kick her under the table as a gentle hint that her 
reply should be an emphatic negative, but with a smile as bland as that of the 
Heathen Chinee, she replied, “‘ Why only to Bourg? Why not to Aix o1 further?” 


| 
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And Bobby was so set up that I rather expected Harry to go straight to the Garage 
and prod the Darracq’s tyres with the fork he held in his hand. 

Before leaving Dijon and the hall porter, who, while the cars were being un. 
loaded the previous night, remarked, apropos of nothing, that he thought he had 
never seen a finer front in all his life, a statement that it afterwards transpired had 
reference to the facade of the hotel, we paid a visit to the Cathedral, but when 
Harry saw that a christening was imminent, he had a panic lest the infant should 
want to kiss him, and dragged us all from the building. At least, that is what : 
believe was the cause of his hasty retreat, though he said it was because he didn’t 
like the idea of people sight-seeing when a service was impending, and that we 
should never get to Bourg before nightfall if we didn’t hurry. 

The road to Bourg, let it be said at once, is like driving through a chicken run. 
The traveller on the Continent, who lunches and dines off poulet and is confronted 
by omelettes at every meal, wonders how it is done ; but when he has passed through 
that fowl-infested district he wonders no longer. The place is alive with chickens 
and, unfortunately, they are afflicted for the most part with suicidal mania that 
compels them to hurl themselves across the road in front of motor-cars. That we 
did not massacre a single fowl during that ninety-four mile run speaks volumes for 
the care with which we drove, but the wear and tear on nerves and tyres was nothing 
short of appalling. 

After running mile after mile through famous vineyards, a progression that some 
wit has desciibed as resembling a journey through a wine merchants’ list, we reached 
the town bearing the familiar name of Beaune, where thee is a remarkable hospital, 
founded by one Nicholes Rollin, mid-way through the fifteenth century, 

Henry James, in his ‘‘ Little Tour,’”’ dwells upon the subject of the hospital at 
Beaune, and to him I must refer you for details. Let it suffice, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to say that I have never observed a more peaceful scene than that which 
presented itself that Sunday afternoon, when we entered the inner courtyard, with 

its quaint arcades, its picturesque well, and its crowd of convalescents, among 
whom the noble ladies who act as nurses passed to and fro, arrayed in the white 
silky garments they don when summer comes to banish the black garb they wear 
at allother seasons of the year. To be ill at any time is far from pleasant, but 
there are undoubtedly worse things than convalescing at that veritable oasis of 
peace, the beautiful hospital at Beaune. . 

On restarting, a friendly soldier was most voluble in his directions, but we 
somehow missed the right turn, and it was by a somewhat ordinary highway that 
we proceeded to Chalons-sur-Saone, a town of some importance, but through which 
we passed without stopping. A town boasting a statue, of course, and likewise a 
bridge ; a bridge of fine proportions and funny little obelisks like Cleopatra Needles 
in miniature at intervals along its parapets. 

It was Sunday, and Chalons was out for the day. It thronged the roads, it 
rendered the bridge almost impassable, and it tempted the finny inhabitants of the 
Saone with innumerable tit-bits at the end of countless hooks. The fish of the Saone, 
however, were apparently proof to temptation ; at all events, we saw none of them 
fall victims thereto. Slowly we passed through the holiday crowd that extended 
like a comet’s tail out into the country beyond, and gradually grew less dense as we 
advanced, and presently we were running along a road through an avenue of trees. 
on either side of which industrious fishermen plied their art in any pond that pre- 
sented itself, and boasted about a gallon and a half of water. 

__ twas while we were running past this chain of exaggerated puddles, the Misoga- 
nist leading, Bobby following, and Aunt Jane, Mary and myself pounding along 
behind, our original formation, ourselves in the middle, having got disarranged in 
Chalons, that Bobby rose several points in my estimation. A youthful fisherman 
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of about ten summers fell from a hurdle into the water and Bobby without hesita- 
tion pulled up his car, ran back to the place walked into the water up tohis knees, 
and brought the adventurous angler to shore. Of course, it meant nothing but a 
wetting, and not much of 4 wetting at that, but as Aunt Jane put it, ‘‘ Whena young 
man immaculately arrayed walks into a muddy pond to pull out a small boy who 
won’t lose anything except dirt by his contact with the water, you may be sure 
that he is not absolutely bankrupt in good feeling. I feel sure, Margie, that if that 
boy was put on the right road there would be the making of a man about him 
yet.” Who knows? | 

By the time Bobby and ‘‘ Sousa’’ were once more threading their way 
through the long-drawn-out hen-run, Number One was kilometres in advance, but 
we reunited at a spot where the main road was closed during alterations and repairs 
to a bridge which necessitated a detour on our part, and it was in a fairly compact 
body that we descended as the sunset bathed the landscape as far as the distant 
hills of the Juras ina rich mellow light such as one so rarely meets with off a 
picture post-card. 

Bourg-en-Bresse, I believe, is a watering-place, and, presumably, it is not with- 
out claims to popularity; but what the visitors do when it rains, apart from sit 
in their bedrooms, we never discovered. Fortunately for us, the weather was per- 
fection, and we were able in the absence of a drawing-room in the hotel, in the 
fashion that isso truly French, to seat ourselves on the side-walk after dinner 
under the canopy of Heaven and engage in more or less sweet converse—the less 
from Harry, who appeared to be trying to live up to his character. 

It was while we were thus occupied that from some distant but busy haunt of 
men there proceeded sounds that were not untuneful. According to Aunt Jane 
they were produced by an orchestra entirely composed of jews’-harps ; Harry was 
assured that the melody represented the efforts of a glee club ; Bobby asked what 
was wrong with his theory of a comb and paper band; I plumped for an olian 
harp, memories of the old castle at Baden-Baden recurring to my mind; while 
Mary, on being interrogated later on, said it recalled to her the bonny pipers 0’ 
Peebles—which, as Harry remarked, was rough on Bourg. 

Different detachments of us went at various times to locate the sounds, but 
the plaintive notes had awakened the echoes on several occasions ere Harry and I 
ran them to earth at a cabaret round a block of buildings to the left and found 
that they were produced by a couple of chasseurs whose horns were of the curly 
variety that wind round the performer’s body like brass boa constrictors, and the 
sweet music discoursed was a fanfare or coup de grace, or whatever the composition 
is called when the quarry dies the death. 

It was while we were on one of these excursions that Harry asked, “‘ Is this 
circus going on for long?” And when I replied that as far as I knew the cabarets 
were bound to close some time, he appeared quite annoyed. How could I know, 
without any context, that he referred to the procession of three cars? Seemingly 
he regards two as the maximum number of cars that should travel in company, 
and when I suggested that it was always open to any of the party to go his or her, 
own way,he actually accused me of wanting to be rid of him,which was very unfair, 
considering that my great idea was to keep him from gaining any advantage over 
me by confronting the runaways before I had seen and given my consent and moral 
support. 

It is at times a great advantage being a girl, especially when you are engaged 
in a conversation with a young man who is inclined to be somewhat difficile. You 
have only to drop the subject of conversation with the same completeness as you 
drop a pin down the well at Carisbrooke Castle when you wish to hear the echo of 


the splash or gauge the depth, or something silly of that sort, and the odds are ten 


‘“* WHEREAS WHAT ?’ I QUERIED.” 


to one that he will be tempted to air his grievance again, in the which event it will 
be strange indeed if victory of the most complete description does not remain with 
you. Now Harry had no real grievance, though he appeared to find one in the 
presence of the third car, but he returned to the fray with the ardour of a moth to 
the candle and pretended, just because I had taken an after-dinner stroll down the 
deserted street with Bobby, that I was about to take him into our confidence 


respecting the real object of our tour. 
DD 
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- “T understood,” he said, with concentrated bitterness, “‘ that this affair was 


to be kept private, whereas——”’ 
“Whereas what ? ”’ I queried, conscious that my attitude was as unassailable 


as the North Pole. 

‘* Whereas I see you going off with this fellow, just as though he enjoyed every 
right to your confidence, was your best friend and your sole support and stay. You 
stopped behind at that place near Chalons—I suppose to offer your meed of admira- 
tion at his reckless bravery. You sit next to him at dinner, and hardly speak to 
anyone else. You 

And then Aunt Jane appeared on the scene, and we bore each other off to our 
bedrooms, and my last glimpse of Harry that night (apart fromthe tip of his 
cigarette from my window) showed me a somewhat pallid young man wearing 
the kind of pained look that might possibly be the corollary of over-indulgence 
in ice pudding. 

Of course, he was very silly, not to mention childish and rude ; but I rather 
suspected that he was sorry he had behaved in such a ridiculous fashion as soon 
as he had spoken, so, as I hate to let the moon go down on my wrathful 
indignation, and loathe to see a fellow-creature suffer unnecessarily, I sent Mary 
down with a message and presently heard her say, ‘‘ With Miss Margie’s com- 
pliments, and the dose is written on the bottle.”? And, can you believe it, but I 
have never seen that bottle of soda-mints from that day to this, and it was a new 
bottle, too. 

When, by the way, I asked Mary what Harry had said when she delivered my 
message, she replied, “‘ Just ‘Thanks,’ and ‘ Can you lend mea prayer-book, Mary ?? 
And mea Presbyter, too!”’ TI told Maty to put mine upon his dressing-table. I 
had not credited Harry with such deep religious feeling. 

And so to bed, with the sound of a last fanfare from the horns of the gallant 
chasseurs ringing in my ears, a farewell that was followed by a wonderful silence, 
only broken when the sense of hearing became attuned to it by the splash of water 
falling in the basin of a distant fountain. 
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Y first visit to Liverpool occurred some time in the 
neighbourhood of 1890, when the “Teutonic,” with | 
her ten thousand tons, was the pride of the ocean. 
That was nearly twenty years ago and when, on 
the evening of April 26 last, I found myself 
in Liverpool for the second time, I had to take 
on board a pilot—not, as one might suppose, 

i} because the dinner on the train was so good, though 
sidsibly that may have contributed toward the general effect, but 
mainly because | discovered that I was in a strange city. Twenty 
years makes a difference to the scenery and geography of a town. 

As my pilot and I left the gates of the North Western Hotel the 
hour was late, and the enormous shape of Saint George’s Hall was only 
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half visible as a vague 
rectangular mass of 
gloom, too huge to be 
illuminated by the in- 
tense glare of the arc 
lamps. 

We made our way 
through crowded 
streets down to the 
landing stage, which, 
I must inform you, 
in case you are un- 
familiar with the 
wonders of Liverpool, 
is a most remarkable 
piece of engineering. 
It is a platform of 
tremendous length— 
supported by innu- 
merable steel. buoys 
—I would tell you 
exactly how many hundreds of yards long it is if I remembered; at 
any rate it is long enough to accommodate alongside, at any stage of 
the tide, dozens of steamers at the same time, including the largest 
liners of the Atlantic. There are waiting rooms, bookstalls—where 
the IpLtER may be purchased, eating places, police stations, and all 
the complex machinery necessary to let through the undesirable 
alien, to keep out that dangerous fellow, ex-president Castro, and to 
facilitate the exportation of those able-bodied natives of ours who 
realise the difference between sane and insane government; but lo! 
I become political, forgive me! 

One defect the landing stage has, which no doubt Liverpool the 
progressive will wipe away as soon as they see this, namely, the various 
offices upon the stage ought to be roofed by a continuous promenade, 
so that the genial ‘ rubber neck” (as our Yankee cousins aptly term 
such persons as myself, who go to stare) may observe at his ease without 
causing wreckage by anchoring in the fairway. 

Well, it was a very impressive sight that we saw as we 
stood upon the landing stage at half past eleven, looking across the 
glassy black water of the Mersey toward the twinkling lights of 
Birkenhead a mile distant—perhaps more. That is a proper river, the 
Mersey. 

A good many readers of the IpLtER who do not know the 
Mersey, will know what the effect is like when I compare it to the 
effect of the lights of Detroit, Mich., U.S.A., seen from the Canadian 
side. 

On;this night,\the lights seemed suspended in space, for the sky 
was as black as the water; so black that no definite shapes were visible 
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at all. The swift ferry boats were represented only as a little company 
of shooting stars accompanied by an occasional mysterious gleam from 
the disturbed water. As my gaze wandered along the line of a million 
lights I became aware of an interruption in their continuity, a long 
gap topped by a more regular line of lights. 

“What is that?” I asked my companion, a laconic person. 

“**Laurentic.? New White Star. Triple Screw. Canada. Sails 
Thursday. Maiden voyage. ’Bout 15,000 tons.” 

Now it was the “ Laurentic” that I was here to see for the 
sake of those many IDLER readers who want to know the latest 
thing in connection with Canada. So, next morning, I went aboard 
in the little “‘ Magnetic,” to see how nearly she came up to expecta- 
tions. | 

I find some difficulty as I. write in refraining from using all my 
space to describe some one of those little unessential details of which the 
ship is full, which add so much to the pleasure and comfort of those 
who can appreciate little things, which, in fact, make all the difference 
between a warm welcome effect and that cold discomfort which 


The First-class Saloon, 
Showing Minstrels’ Gallery. 
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characterises the living quarters of so many ships. Forinstance, the front 
door—I’m sure I don’t know the nautical term, but I refer to the double 
oaken door by which we entered the vessel; whatever its name may 
be, it is a gem of design. The upper panels consist of a grille of orna- 
mental bars through which the waves look delightfully cool and 
refreshing, unless it is very rough, and then the whole aperture is closed 
by a great steel door. However, this is not an architectural journal, 
so I must get on. 

When last I crossed the ocean, the cramped little companionways 
and passages were carpeted with ribbed rubber, ugly and grey and 
generally objectionable; to-day the companions are great spacious 
hotel-like landings, with roomy staircases and—in this case—a lift as 
well; the correct thing for floors seems to be rubber tiling of excellent 
design, and every bit as “non-skid” as the old ribbed rubber. In 
most of the public rooms the floors are of wood blocks, most pleasing 
to contemplate—there I go again. 

When last I crossed the ocean—which, as I remarked before, is not 
so very long ago—if one wanted to indulge that vicious habit of smoking, 
it was necessary to navigate a portion of open deck that might be nice 
and sunny, but might, on the contrary, be exceedingly slippery and 
blowy—not to mention the sporting chance of a thorough soak 
from a friendly wave. To-day, one passes through baize doors and 
into a little corridor, heated by a radiator, and so to the smoking- 
room. 


The ‘Laurentic’s ” little drawing-room particularly took my 
7 j fancy ; I call it little 


merely relatively to 
ee 35 . ts -—-- the lounge, which is 
| the great rendezvous. 
The drawing-room— 
or, as they prefer to 
call it, reading room 
—is a Robert Adam 
room, all in white, 
with a little Chippen- 
dale clock ticking 
away on the mantel- 
piece, for there is a 
fireplace with ‘ cosy 
corners ”’ on each side 
protected from 
draughts by _ plate- 
glass screens. There 
are little leaded win- 
dows opening upon 


Part of First-class 
pene oe the deck. To me, this 


Marcont Cabin Hiding Base of Funnel. 
room was the best 


thing on board, by far. 


The Reading-Room. 


The dining saloon is the largest apartment, of course. There are no long 
tables. That idea, I am told, is quite out of date; the tables are all 
small, and round or square, accommodating from four to eight or nine 
persons. In the evening when the little electric table lamps are lit 
the effect is quite fairy-like. There is a feature in the saloon which I 
refuse to call a “well,” as the unromantic White Star people call it ; 
the middle portion of the saloon is two stories high, and across one 
end of this portion passes a landing of the main stairway—one can 
look therefrom into the saloon through plate-glass windows; but 
the main point about the feature is a perfectly delicious and 
enticing minstrels’ gallery across the other end, from which a small 
orchestra gently discourses the ‘‘ Merry Widow” and Beethoven at meal 
times. 

One sad thing occurred to me on board the “ Laurentic ’—the 
losing of a bet is always a depressing affair. Another man and myself 
wandered by some chance in among the second-class staterooms before 
we had seen those of the first cabin. He said they were second-class. I 
hazarded some such phrase as “ liar,”’ for had I not crossed the Atlantic 
ten times? He was right; but the fact remains that the second-class 
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accommodation of this ship is identical, as far as I can see, with the 
first-class accommodation of a few years ago ! 

As to the first-class staterooms which I saw later on, they 
are rank luxury; there are electric heaters and all that sort of 
thing ! 

| By no means the least interesting apartment on board was tie 
Marconi cabin perched away up high above the madding crowd. Here 
two patient mortals relieve each other from watch to watch all througa 
the voyage, keeping the lonely vessel in touch with the distant world 
(isn’t that happily put ?). We called upon them suddenly to pass 
several messages ashore, and they did it without a murmur—“ semper 
fidelis ”’ you know, or words to that effect. 

I would like to say a lot about a happy half hour in the engine 


First-class Com- 
panionway and 
Staircase. Note the 
lift-door at top of 
Stair. 


room, but space forbids. The “ Laurentic’”? embodies an interesting 
experiment, namely, the combination ‘of the turbine with the recipro- 
cating engine. There are two sets of four cylinder triple expansion 
engines driving the port and starboard propellers, while a third 
screw in the middle line and further astern is actuated by a low-pressure 
turbine utilising the exhaust steam from the reciprocating engines. 
The “ Laurentic’s” sister,, the ‘“ Megantic,” will be without the 
turbine and third screw, so the engineering world is looking to the 
relative performances of these two vessels with more than ordinary 
interest. 

There are some who will look at the single funnel and two masts 
of the ‘‘ Laurentic,” who will regard her 14,900 tons and will sniff and 
say “ Pooh,” and that sort of thing, adding: “ Why, the ‘ Adriatic ’ 
is twice her size.” Well, if it comes to that, the “ Olympic” and 
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“Titanic,” when finished, will displace 45,000 tons each, or more than 
three times her size |—the largest ships afloat. But the “ Titanic ” can- 
not get up to Montreal, nor can the “ Adriatic”; in fact the “‘ Laurentic”’ 
is the largest ship that can navigate the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal. 

As I write she is approaching the end of her maiden voyage. | 
only wish I were on board. 


S.S, PP Laurenttc.”’ 
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“BY MOUNTAIN, STREAM, AND SEA” 
By RosBert BARR 


ax] WONDER if any writer has ever paid a tribute 

‘| to the pleasures of ignorance. I do not mean 
besotted, brutish illiteracy, but the kind of super- 
ficial knowledge of which an ordinary person 
like myself carries a large stock. Not the lack 
of cognisance which the poet Gray referred to as 
he gazed on that seat of learning known as 
Eton : 


. . . . Where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 

I mean the ignorance of a man who yet has sufficient sense to welcome 
information if it does not come upon him in too great an avalanche. 
Knowledge in moderation is what he wants ; not in bales or bulky parcels. 
Just imagine how all interest must cease when a man knows every- 
thing! I feel certain that I am much happier than an Oxford don, 
or than George Bernard Shaw, because day by day I am unexpectedly 
learning something. The world is still full of surprises for me. 

Take, for instance, what happened to me the other week, when, 
through unenlightenment regarding my route, I expected to endure 
a long and weary railway journey, and then, to my surprise, found myself 
being wafted through Paradise, as if a pair of aeroplanic white wings 
had suddenly sprouted from my shoulders. | 

The train travelled through a valley which in these summer days 
presented to me woodland hills and rushing streams so heavenly in their 
beauty that nothing less than the pen of Thomas Hardy would have been 
adequate to describe them. The thought that all this lay within a few 
hours of England, and that nobody knew anything about it, impressed 
itself upon me; gave me a sort of temporary monopoly of Eden regained. 

Now, when I come on a little nugget of knowledge I like to share it, 
but my only fellow passenger was a middle-aged priest, who contemplated 
the flying panorama with sombre eyes and serious, intellectual face. 
Those sad eyes, however, could twinkle with grave humour when he 
encountered a headlong, unlearned person, as I was to find out a few 
moments later. 

*“‘ This,” I cried with enthusiasm, “is the most romantic valley | 
ever saw. I have travelled a good deal, but nowhere did I encounter 
so charming a vale. This is great good luck. I shall make it known to 
the world. I will write to the newspapers about it, and describe its merits 
in the magazines.” 
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The faintest Possible flicker of a smile softened the stern look on 
the good man’s face. - i 

“In doing that,” he said, quietly, “ you will follow a most notable 
example, for the poet Moore Sang its praises before you were born. : 

“ Great Scott!” cried I, although I should have said “ Great Moore. 
“You don’t mean to say this is the Vale of Ovoca, the most celebrated | 
valley in the world ? ” . — ae 

Yes,” replied the priest, with that twinkle in his eye which I a e 
already spoken of, “in a few minutes we will pass the Meeting of oy 
Waters of which the poet wrote,” and my fellow passenger murmured, 
more to himself than to me, the lines : 

‘““ There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 


Oh ! the last Tays of feeling and life must depart, -_ 
E’er the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


af 


that, as would distinguished Persons, who are so choke full of information 

that they have lost the power of laughing at ‘hemselves. 
It came about in this way. I had not started out to see Ireland 

at all, but béing grievously tormented, of a Budget, I determined to 

visit Wales, and learn if they Were nourishing any more Lloyd ialiay ; 

who later in life will fal] upon us, hipsand thigh, and I thought if I cou ' \ 

eliminate a few of them without attracting She attention of the police, | 


| we. even if its benefactor 
Should be doin § poor old harassed England a > when they built | 


wid and Wales, 


For example, three of us engaged a motor car, to visit the castles 
of Carew, Pembroke and Manorbier. 
he first Staggering item was the increased price we had to Pay for 


an ounce, so I resolved to depart from turbulent Wales, and journey across 
the blue to peaceful Ireland, which, it is said, we over-tax. It wak 
refreshing to reach a country that we take advantage of, because the “ 


inhabitants are a calm, slumberous people, with an affection for us so 


Western Railway Company. They charged me fifteen Shillings for a 
first-class ticket, good for two months (Fishguard to Rosslare, return), 
and there is no fault to be found with that, for the boats are as luxurious 
and comfortable as the best Atlantic liners. Indeed, their third-class 
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accommodation is so good that it makes a Scotchman regret he has gone 
tothe unnecessary expense of buying first-class transport. Nevertheless, 
the tourist who adopts this shortest route between England and Ireland 
will be wise if he purchases a through ticket from the point in England 
where he starts, for in buying my accommodation piecemeal, I found that 
the Irish railways put restrictions on the local traveller which are not 
used against the foreigner. . 

The more I travel on railways, the plainer I see that I never would 
make an acceptable traffic manager. I should go against all the present 
traditions, and treat everyone alike ; and if I were compelled to favour one 
class at the expense of another, I should give the preference to those 
people who lived along the line of road—with whom, in other words, I 
was brought into business relations every week in the year—and not to the 
foreigner with his nose in the air, who thinks he ought to have the earth 
presented to him on a silver salver because he has bought a round-trip 
ticket at a reduction for taking a quantity of mileage. I should treat 
him kindly, of course, but I’d get all I could out of him, because I was 
not likely ever to see him again. Indeed, my action as railway manager 
would be along the lines laid down by an Englishman I know, who spent 
twenty years in America, thus learning the language of the people. . He 
has a brother who is a tailor in London. A well-to-do American came 
over on a visit to this country, and the Yankee-ised Englishman gave 
the tourist a letter of introduction to his brother, which read as follows : 
“ Dear Tom,— 

‘This will introduce you to my friend Silas Perkins, who wishes to have half-a- 
dozen suits of clothes made during his stay in London. Please give him the most favour- 
able terms, and, in fact, treat him as you would me. 

“Your affectionate brother, 
“* BILL.” 

The American presented this letter, and was duly measured for 
the clothes, but the tailor seemed distraught and absent-minded. Finally 
he said to the traveller :— | 

“IT understand the letter you have brought perfectly, but Bill 
sent me privately a communication that is quite incomprehensible.” 

‘< Show it to me,” said the American, “ and I'll translate it.” 

Here is a facsimile. 

“Dear Tom,— 
‘‘ Silas Perkins; of this town, will present a letter from me. He’s rich ; soak him ! 
“Ever yours, 
: BILL.” 

This meant, of course, “‘ Get all you can out of the stranger,’’which 
is a most excellent everyday precept. 

Rosslare is a deep-water harbour, safe and commodious. The 
Great Western steamers are too large to float alongside the wharfs of 
Wexford town, so the company had to construct a harbour of its own. 
On the great granite pier at Rosslare I bought a return ticket for Dublin, 

nd trouble began immediately after. 

Such a thing as anger being totally unknown in Ireland (the real 
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lotus-island), there is little wonder that for the moment I practically para- 
lysed the activities of the Dublin and South Eastern Railway, and, indeed, 
were it not for the courtesy of the local officials and their desire to make 
my way smoother than the road-bed of the South Eastern, there is no say- 
ing what might have happened. | 

The contest began mildly enough. Consulting a time-table, I found 
that a train left Wexford for Dublin at six-ten, and reached the capital 
a little before eleven o’clock at night. I therefore said to myself :— 

‘J will discover somewhere on the way an attractive rural spot, 
and stop there before it becomes dark, arriving at Dublin in daylight 
to-morrow morning.” 

So I said to a ticket inspector ? 

‘IT am not going through to Dublin to-night. Can you recommend 
a place that possesses a comfortable hotel, where there is a stream, if 
possible, and a water-mill with a moss-grown wheel, in the midst of hills, 
or else by the shore of the sea, especially if there is a fine, sandy beach, 
and a nice little cove with clear water, where I may take a header in the 
morning ? ” - 

“‘ Bless my soul,” cried the astonished Irishman, “ is thaé all you 
want ? Would you like to be elected to a club, and do you desire golf 
links adjoining, with a flip-flap and an international exhibition, together 
with a casino and a popular concert to wind up the evening, and perhaps 
a music-hall to drop in to, when you are tired of other amusements. 
Where do you think you are, anyway ? They should never have let you 
get away from London.” 

“‘T slipped off unbeknownst to them,” said I, “‘ but really Dll be 
quite satisfied if I find a decent tavern somewhere between here and 
Dublin before darkness sets in.” 

“Then,” he said, “ I’d recommend Rathdrum. Let me see your 
ticket.” ; 

Being a ticket inspector, looking at tickets was his business, so I 
showed it to him. oe 

“Qh,” he demurred, “‘ you can’t stop off on that. It’s not good 
beyond the one day. Of course, you can return any time within two 
months, but you must reach Dublin with this ticket to-night.” 

I here handed down a decision regarding the management of the 
Dublin and South Eastern Railway in language that I should hesitate 
to print in this blameless magazine, but I soon found I was barkin 
up the wrong tree. The inspector belonged to the Great Southern Rail- 
way, and anything libellous regarding a rival road did not seriously affect 
him. I learned that I would not encounter real officials of the South 
Eastern until I reached peaceful Wexford, several miles to the west. 

At Wexford station I had some little time to wait before the Dublin 
train started, and, rolling up my sleeves, I proceeded to annihilate the 
station-master, who proved to be a stalwart, good-natured man, and 
listened to’my denunciations with complacency. 

“Ts itttrue,” I demanded, “ that the Dublin train runs through 


a place called Shillelagh ? ” 
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“Tt is not,” he replied. 
‘The time-table says it does.” 


“It does not,” he declared with emphasis. ‘“‘ Shillelagh is on a branch > 


line. You change trains at Woodenbridge, and run through Tinahely 
to the terminus of Shillelagh.” : 

“Ts Tinahely where Tim Healy lives ? ” 

“Tt is not,” said the station-master. “So you’re going to visit 
Shillelagh ? ” he added. | | 

“For the purpose,” I proclaimed, ‘‘ of entering the celebrated 
wood, cutting for myself a stick that bears the world-renowned name, 
and with it obliterating the management of the South Eastern Railway 
when I reach Dublin.” 


“What will you do that for?” asked the mild station- | 


master. . 7 
‘* Because, in the manufacture of tickets, they use a paste-board 
so defective that the forward half lasts only six hours. Now, according 
to law, a railway ticket should endure four times that long.” 

“‘ Tt grieves me to hear what you say, for Ireland is the most law- 
abiding country in the world, and anything approaching violence is 
abhorrent to a Wexford man. What is it exactly you want to do besides 
murdering the management?” the station-master enquired in the 
most conciliatory tones. | 

“‘T wish to stop to-night at Rathdrum, and go on to Dublin in the 
morning.” 

‘Then why don’t you do it?” 

“‘ Because they threatened to have me arrested under the Coercion 
Act if I make any such attempt.” 

“‘ Let me see your ticket,” said the station-master. 

He took it into his office, and there wrote a few hicroglyphics 
on it. 

“Now,” he said, “ you can stop at Rathdrum a week if you 
like.” 

A soft answer and a kindly action turneth away wrath. 

It amazes me that the town should have ever have got the name of 
“Fighting Wexford.” In that wonderful novel, “‘ The Wood of the 
Brambles,” by Frank Mathew, one of the characters, Theophilus Con- 
sidine, says :— 

“‘T like the people of Wexford. They are so innocent and kindly 
and dangerous.” . 

Whoever visits Wexford and the beautiful country to the north of 
it, as far as that picturesque, hill-top town, Enniscorthy, at whose feet 
runs the crystal clear river Slaney, should possess himself of the book 
I have mentioned, ‘‘ The Wood of the Brambles.” After reading its 
thrilling pages he will understand the word “ dangerous ” as applied to 
the people of Wexford. 

The journey from Wexford to Dublin unfolds a variety of scenic 
attractions that would require a volume adequately to describe, and 
‘he genius of George Borrow to do justice to its manifold beauties. From 
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the moment the train pulls out of the somewhat dingy station of Wexford 
until it enters the much more imposing terminus at Dublin, there is not 
a dreary mile along the whole route. 

We run first along the western bank of a broad estuary, which one 
expects to come to an end before the train has proceeded for many minutes. 
Such, however, is not the case, for it is to bear us pleasant company 
for a long distance. Sometimes it is hidden briefly from sight as we 
dash through a section of forest, then we follow its shore again. Ite 
eastern bank, never rising to any considerable height, is often well wooded 
to the water’s edge, and above the tree-tops one stately mansion after 
another shows its roof, and now and then there appears the square or 
round tower built of grey stone which marks the remains of a feudal 
stronghold. Lush meadows of an almost unbelievable green come down 
to the margin of the blue water, and life is given to the placid picture 
by the fishermen throwing overboard coils of net from small boats, 
each containing two or three men. Then there is frequently to be seen 
the big sail of a slow-moving barge. Long, spidery wooden bridges 
cross the estuary at intervals, each with a roof-like draw-bridge in the 
centre, whose two leaves rise up to allow the barges to pass between. 
When at last the estuary comes to an end, we run alongside the rapid 
river Slaney, which enters into it, and dashing through atunnel, we cross 
the river and come to a stand at Enniscorthy station, on the low plain, 
with the whole picturesque town of Enniscorthy spread out before us to 
the south in the most spectacular manner along the top of its high hill, 
the centre of the picture being a great and worthy church, and conspicuous 
to the west of it, the new house of the priest, as grand as a bishop’s 
palace. The comparatively flat scenery through which we have 
passed is pastoral in its beauty, and forms, say, one-third of our 
journey. . | | 

The second-third is composed of that delectable valley which required 
the talent of a poet like Mooreto make it tamous. The hills are high and 
densely wooded, sometimes closing us in until it seems as if the winding 
train could never find a way out. All along we have the entertaining 
company of the brawling, singing river, and in one instance the very spray 
of a silvery bridal-veil waterfall sprinkles in upon us through the open 
window. 

The third section of scenery differs as completely from the first two 
as they differ from one another. The railway strikes eastward to the 
sea-coast, clinging to the huge cliffs where it can, and penetrating into 
tunnels when there is no foothold outside. The traveller enjoys a suc- 
cession of pictures of little rock-bound bays, and he looks down into 
water of the most transparent green. The road here is like that section 
of the Riviera railway that passes along the Esterel mountains, hanging 
over the Mediterranean between St. Raphael and Cannes. Indeed, 
the similarity is further enhanced by the fact that when we get clear 
of the cliffs, we see tall and beautifully shaped mountains to the west, 
and then we stop at seaside towns that for romance of situation may 
well compare with the Mediterranean resorts of Southern France. 
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Few. cities in the world possess such attractive suburbs as those of 
Dublin. Kingstown, with its ornate pavilion, reminds one of 
Trouville, while Bray, further south, is called the 
Brighton of Ireland, although, in my opinion, 
it has Brighton beaten to a frazzle, 

as my friend Theodore 
Roosevelt recently 
remarked. 


Railwey 
along the 
mee 8=Cliffs at 
Saueee Bray Head. 
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“What happens when a. man’s tem- 
perature goes down as far as it can go? "’ 
““ He has cold feet, ma’am.”’ 


Miss Boston: The picture was badly 
hung. \ 

Miss Concord: And yet very well 
executed. 


‘‘ Are you related to Barney O’Brien? ”’ 
Thomas O’Brien was once asked. 

““Very distantly,’’ replied Thomas. 
‘“T was me mother’s first child—Barney 
was th’ sivinteenth.”’ 


Mother (at lunch): Yes, darling, these 
little sardines are sometimes caten by the 
larger fish. 

Mabel (aged five): But, mamma, how 
do they get the cans open? ' 

The Coliseum continues to fill its 
enormous self twice a day by virtue of 
Its enterprise. Ruth St. Denis was a 
great acquisition; Cecilia Loftus is in- 
imitable in her imitations. 


Teacher : Jimmie, suppose you had ten 
apples and ten oranges, and gave nine- 
tenths of them to some other little boys, 
what would you have? 

Jimmie: I'd have me head examined ! 


Reporter: Was anybody hurt when 
the two automobiles collided ? 

Bystander : Nobody in the automobile 
was hurt. But they do say that a fat 
man who happened to be standing 
between the two machines is in hospital. 


Teacher: What is the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘‘ A well-read man? ’”’ 

The usual silence, when, after a short 
while, Stub McGuff raises his hand. 

Teacher: Well, Mr. McGuff, what is 
the meaning? 

Stub: A healthy Indian. 


A clergyman went to have his teeth 
mended by a dentist. When the work 
was done the dentist declined to accept 
more than a nominal fee. The parson, 
in return for this favour, insisted later on 
the dentist accepting a volume of the 
reverend gentleman’s own writing. It 
was a disquisition on the Psalms, and on 
the fly-leaf he had inscribed this appro- 
priate quotation :— 

‘“And my mouth shall show forth thy 
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praise ! 


If we didn’t have to work there would 
be no fun in loafing. 


Isn’t it wonderful what good memories 
people devclop after having done you a 
favour. 


There are 30,000 reformed spellers in 
the United States. This does not include 
those who have their own private system 
of spelling. 


Motorist: “Had much sport?” 

Sportsman: “Only one squirrel—and 
you? ’”’ , 

Motorist: “A rooster, three dogs, five 
cats and two ducks.” 


One day an Irishman was asked to 
come to work an hour earlier than usual. 
This he promised to do. Next morning 
he was an hour late. ‘‘ Shure, sor,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘ I should have been no good 
if I'd come, as I was fast asleep.’’ 


‘So your daughter 
Europe after all? ”’ 

‘* Ya-as,’’ drawled Farmer Hayseed ; 
‘“‘ she's ben daffy t’ go ever sence she left 
skule. These here female girl colleges 
dew put ideas intew women’s heads. 
Her maw an’ me never could calc’late 
why she was so set t’ go t’ Yurrup. 
She don’t know a soul thar.’”’ 


has gone to 


The following amazing statements are 
on record at a certain life insurance 
office :—. 

Mother died in infancy. 

An uncle died of cancer on his mother’s 
side. 

Father went to bed feeling well, and 
the next morning woke up dead. 

Grandfather died suddenly at the age 
of 103. Up to this time he bid fair to 
reach a ripe old age. 

Applicant does not know anything 
about maternal posterity except that they 
dicd af an advanced age. 

Applicant does not know cause of 
mother’s death, but states that she fully 
recovered from her last illness. 

Applicant has never been fatally sick. 

Grandfather died’ of a gunshot wound, 
caused by an arrow, shot by an Indian. 

Applicant’s fraternal parents died when 
he was a child. 

Mother's last illness was caused by 
chronic rheumatism, but she was cured 
before death. 


The opposing, candidates resorted to 
blows. Friends rushed to separate 
them. Each struggled to get at the 
other. Candidate No. 1, seeing the ex- 
tremely violent efforts of candidate No. 2, 
cried out: ‘‘ More of you men_ hold 
Swanson! One man can hold me!”’ 


Miss Gertrude Robins has just brought 
out, at the hands of T. Werner Laurie, a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Makeshifts,’’ after the 
little play that has made such a favour- 
able impression on account of its 
humour and realism. 

If the other matter which goes to com- 
plete the volume approaches the quality 
of the play that gives the book its title 
(one has not yet had the opportunity of 
judging), then the success of the volume 
should be assured. 


An old darky wanted to join a fashion- 
able city church, and the minister, know- 
ing it was hardly the thing to do and not 
wanting to hurt his feelings, told him to 
go home and pray over it. In a few 
days the darky came back. “Well, 
what do you think of it by this time? ’”’ 


asked the preacher. ‘‘ Well, sah,’’ re- 
plied the coloured man, ‘‘ ah prayed an’ 
prayed, an’ de good Lawd, He says to me, 
‘Rastus, ah wouldn’t bodder mah haid 
about dat no mo. Ah’ve been trying to 
git into dat chu’ch mahse’f for de las’ 
twenty yeahs and ah ain’t done had no 
luck,’ ”’ 


Miss Rose Stahl’s American slang in 
“The Chorus Lady ”’ is not obscure; it 
is vivid, picturesque, but perfectly clear. 
As to Miss Rose Stahl herself, she is 
something new; certain people detect 
suggestions of Bernhardt, of Ellen Terry. « 
These are the pleasant penalties of 
excellence. 


Little Davy Sloan is for ever asking 
questions. _ , 

“You'd better keep still, or something 
will happen to you,’’ his tired mother 
finally told him one night. “Curiosity 
once killed a cat, yeu know.” 

Davey was so impressed with this that 
he kept silent for three minutes. Then: 
‘“Say, mother, what was it the cat 
wanted to know? ”’ 


How lost, How regained. 


SHOULD BE READ BU ALL YOUNG AND 
MIDDLE-AGED MEN, BEING THE 
FiksT AND ONLY AUTHENTIC 
WOKK PUBLISHED. 


KNOW THYSELF, 4 


A CLOTH BOUND TREATISE on 
NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, 
MENTAL DEPRESSION, LOST VIGOUR 
and VITALITY, PREMATURE DECLINE, 
and most WEAKNESSES and DISEASES 
OF MAN, their CAUSE and CURE. 

Was the first book of its kind offered to the 
Public, and to WEAK MEN will teach them 
how to take their place amongst those who 
by manly capabilities have been more for- 
tunately favoured. Remarks on how to regain 
and retain the powers to advanced uge, the 
best means of restoring brain fag, impaired 
memory, incapacity for study or business, 
to the married and those about to marry 
its teachings are invaluable, guarding them 
against the evils to which the inexperienced 
are liable, INSTRUCTS YOU, and is the 
only original work published. Sent in plain 
cover sealed, postage paid to any address 
for 5 penny stamps. 

-Write GOULD’s LABORATORY, BRADFORD. 
Copyright. ] (Name this Paper. 
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Fiction Number 
The August Scribner | 


A group of Short Stories by some of the most dis- 
tinguished authors of to-day: | 

Fary by Maurice Hewlett 

Dent ’ by Edith Wharton 

neu” by E. W. Hornung | 

ons Lite by Mary Cholmondeley 
starboara’ «6 Dy F. Hopkinson Smith 
Messenger by Katherine Holland Brown 


Petit. 


Pies by Margaret Sherwood 


A delightful account of a pig journey through the 
famous Black Forest (over the Hohenweg, fram Pforz-. 
heim to Basel) by Frederick van Beuren, Jr. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


“ Social Settlements,” J. Laurence Laughlin. 


Another of Madame Huard’s articles on life in France: 


“ Parisian Wedding Parties.” Illustrated by M. Huard. 


A stirring instalment of Thomas Nelson Page’s great 
story: “ John Marvel, Assistant.” 


Idler Celebrities —No. IX. 
Sketched by R. G. Mathews. 


THE IDLER MAGAZINE 


Vol. XAXV. AUGUST, 1909. No. 83. 


Kontreal from Mount ‘Royal 


Low ‘neath the Royal ACount the city spun 

Swift threads of wintry sun immaculate 

Amid the warp of clinging snows. ‘Ghe great 
Pale river spurned the builded banks to run 
And writhe toward sea below the ice—to shun 

Che burden of the loaded craft of freight. 

Fair as a scroll in gold illuminate 


Gleamed spires and roofs below the swooning sun 


We stond amazed upon the mountain’s flank 
Felt the rich silence, only ‘broidered by 
The restless sleigh-bells’ quivering cry 

From far that reached our woods. Deep-breathed we drank 
The scene as wine, and dimly recognised 


This town—one thought of God materialised 


ACary L. Bradley. 
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wie fy By H. Knicutr Harris 


[Illustrated by Vera Willoughby 


Se CO NjURELY never did rain descend,-in so_ whole- 

“Ss \ hearted, so business-like a fashion. It was mid- 
May, “‘ the season of the ripening of,/plums.” . The 
little mountain roads were washed clear of every- 
thing but the grey pebbles which formed their bed, 
and the rivulets which meandered down among the 
rice fields were swollen to angry torrents and brown 
with upland peat. | 
East and West the ina sloped sharply to the sky in two opposing 
ridges, behind which the sun rose and set, so that the little village that 
lay snugly in the hollow, like a partridge nest between two furrows, 
never quite got its fair share of sunshine. The narrow road that linked 
the hamlets along its wake with the busy worlds before and behind, ran 
without shadow of turn to right or left, curving like some well bent 
bow whose either end was lost in the clouds. Midway,¥spanning a 
shallow eager stream amongst whose boulders the great carp leapt 
and played, an old brown bridge of wood, well tanned by age and weather, 
lent to the village its name, Kobashi, as distinct from its larger and 
more prosperous offspring, Ohashi, further upstream, which boasted 
a fine new bridge. of rough-hewn stone. Oura, beyond the eastern 
ridge, possessed a railway station, earnest of the approaching march 
of civilisation. 

Not too aggressive: the local trains ambled hesitatingly up to the 
single platform and scurried off again with a faint glow from the engine 
fire-box,' as though conscious. of: half unwarranted intrusion. Yet only 
some few stations up the line was Kyoto, already exchanging: her price- 
less grace and loveliness for the sweetness and light of moderni 
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emanating from that great expounder of western ways and morals, 
Kobe-super-Mare. 

Already a forerunner of those western ways had established bimself 
in Oura, to rescue it from the slough of spiritual barbarism in which 
it wallowed. Mr. Jenkins:;.was a good man 
after his lights, faithful to his sense of duty 
and zealous of good works. A certain narrow- 
ness of mental vision was probably owing, like 
a similar quality in his vowels, to the speciat 
portion of earth’s crust on which he had been 
“raised.” Earning a. modest, though not 
uneaseful living by expounding the nature and 
wishes of the Deity to a people whose chief 
concern was the proper cultivation of ‘their 
tiny plots. of terraced upland rice, he had 
almost given over his earlier feelings of 
despondency at the slowness with which the 
leaven seemed to work in his village com- 
munity. If the gospel of New Hampshire 
failed conspicuously to attract the devotees _ 
of an older and (as they understood it) simpler 
faith, at least his small parlour—furnished with 
a book-shelf, a. few bamboo chairs, and a 
cheap American organ in the “ toko-no-ma”’ 
—assembled every week a little crowd of earnest young men, 
“‘ sraduates ” from country middle schools, who hung eagerly on his 
words, notebook in hand, and after a while departed with much 
grateful and ceremonious leave-taking to complete their education in 
_the city, where in select debating clubs they would deliver agnostic 
orations, adorned with quaintly sounding Americanisms imbibed from 
their former missionary friend. 

And indeed Kobashi, nestling between its mountain peaks, was 
not a whit behind its neighbour in that respect, for it also numbered 
a foreigner among its modest population. There was, however, little 
similarity between these two pioneers. 

James Hamlin was as earnest in his own’ fashfon as his neighbour 
across the hill, but his energy took a different bent. 

Rising (like the Virtuous Woman of Scripture) while it was yet 
dark, he strode uphill six times a week to meet the earliest wink of 
the rising sun as she sailed from the valley, and took the first train 
from Oura to the busy city of Kyoto, former capital of Dai Nippon, 
and still holding herself aloof with an air of half disdainful superiority 
from her newer eastern rival. There, for six strenuous hours a day, he 
helped to lead the youth of his adopted country along the thorny ways 
of Anglo-Saxon speech. 

The students were hard-working, keen of perception, and almost 
reverential in their treatment of the young teacher, but sometimes in 
the midst of a class James Hamlin would stop short and gaze hopelesshy 
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for a moment at the rows of sun-browned faces before him, struck with 
a sudden despair of ever getting the Oriental mind to enter into com- 
plete.accord with even the simplest and most obvious truisms of occi- 
dental thought. For a whole morning he would hold their attention 
firmly in his grip, leading them on unerringly from point to point of his 
lecture ; and then in an instant, just as he was dilating, with the intimate 
skill of one in love with his subject, on some little trick of tender 
Western imagery, some morsel of religious symbolism, he would look 
up to catch a look of tolerant boredom on-each young face, and find 
all Europe and Asia between himself and his class. 

But the work had its compensations, and.Hamlin never regretted 
the chance that had brought him here. _ The crisp fresh air of the hill- 
sides, the stretches of mountain and valley green with springing rice 
and feathery bamboo, the tong tramps across wood and glen in the 
early morning when all the lush vegetation was asparkle with dewdrops 
and downy with cobwebs, all helped to keep his mind in a sober content 
with the world. 

Of social life there was little. An occasional call at the house of 
one of his fellow teachers at the school—not very exciting occasions 
these, since their common topics of conversation were strictly limited, 
and the feminine side of the household bowed itself into an adjoining 
apartment till the visitor’s departure—a rare, very rare, trip by rail 
to Kobe in order to prevent himself, so James said, from losing all touch 
with the West—apart from this he had to depend on himself for enter- 
tainment. | | 

The weeks followed each other with little variety. Sunday was a 
day of rest,—mental, not bodily. At times when the indolent side of 
his soul was uppermost, he would lie luxuriously on the soft quilt which 
formed his bed, and laze the hours away, book in hand and pipe in 
mouth, beneath his green mosquito net. 

But that was seldom. More usually, earliest astir of an early 
hamlet, he was out and over the hills before even the long line of market 
carts laden with produce for Kyoto had ploughed their dusty way 
from ridge to ridge. 

Some three miles from the village the river widened to a decent 
pool, weedless and pebble bottomed, and there the morning Sabbath 
sun was wont to find him. 

Mid-May,—and all the world afloat. Hamlin looked ruefully at 
his boots and regretted that the stilt like wooden “ geta,”” which carried 
his youthful flock high above the chances and mis-chances of the 
muddiest of roads, would hardly consort with his suit of well cut 
flannels. . 

He trudged sturdily through the slush till he reached the bridge, 
turned sharply to the right, and walking through the compound of the 
small Buddhist temple, whose people were his own landlords, he entered 
his little mansion,—one-storied, three-roomed, almost devoid of furniture 
beyond a bookcase and a writing table, but containing all that a bachelor 
really necds. A few college photographs relieved the sober brown of 
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‘* DEPARTED WITH MUCH GRATEFUL CEREMONIOUS LEAVETAKING.” 


the walls above the white sliding “‘ shoji ”’ : save these the house differed 
in nothing from that of any other well-to-do villager. 

His ménage was corresponding simple. A withered, kindly old 
dame, whose flower name had given place to the grandmotherly title of 
Obasan, before Meiji had brought awakening to the slumbering nation, 
attended to all his wants in the tactful fashion that Western servants 
can never acquire—ever at hand, rarely visible, a kindly, wavering, 
faithful shadow. 

But on that May afternoon there was a change. Hamlin, slipping 
off his boots and walking through to the little sitting-room which looked 
out over his garden and across the road to the stream and rice fields 
beyond, thought he heard the sound of voices in the kitchen. On calling 
for his evening tea and toast the fusuma-panels slid apart, but the laden 
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tray did not, as usually, glide noiselessly beneath his nose as he lounged 
on the tatami, so James Hamlin raised his eyes from his book. | 

In the opening a grey-clad little figure with a bright crimson obi 
was doing humble obeisance, ‘awaiting his commands. 
| His surprise overcame his acquired politeness. 

‘“‘ Who the dickens are you?” - 

From the apologetic tangle of explanation that 
followed, Hamlin (whose knowledge of the language, 
though limited, was improving) gathered that Obasan, 
finding old age was at last getting the better of her passive 
resistance, had summoned this grandchild from a neigh- 
bouring village to help in her household duties ; her name 


was Miyo. 

With the unconscious selfishness of the solitary man, Hamlin 
felt aggrieved at this threatened change in his daily routine, but soon 
dismissed the matter from his mind and returned to his book. 

For a week the addition to his household kept so much out of sight 
that he almost forgot it. - 

Then, returning rather earlier than usual one afternoon and enter- 
ing the sitting-room with stockinged feet, he surprised the new “ help ”’ 
on her knees at the window covering a sheet of foolscap with weird 
distortions of the alphabet. Beside her, open, was Burton’s “ Anatomy.” 
Foiling her attempt to glide from the room, Hamlin assumed a stern air. 

““Q Miyo San! ”—holding up the paper, ‘‘ what is this ?”’? (Mur- 
mured appeals for mercy and fresh attempts to escape.) “Do you. 
really wish to learn English ? ” 

“Yes,” meekly. 

“Why ?” with relaxing sternness. 

At this point the maiden escaped through a friendly panel, and 
Hamlin took up his book with a smile. 

That night as Obasan was arranging the quilts, she volunteered 
some explanation of her grandchild’s presumptuous conduct. 

It appeared that the goal of her ambitions was to become a teacher 
in the schools, but for that she must herself go through the routine of 
middle and normal schools, and who was to furnish the funds? So 
Miss Miyo was devoting all her spare time to self-education. 

Hamlin felt a touch of interest. Girls of her station do not usually 
aim higher than to be maid in some City tea-house or hotel, unless in 
possession of good looks which can open the way to more lucrative 
employment: this one was distinctly good-looking. 

Thus it happened that next evening Hamlin offered to spend 
an hour or so a week in directing Miss Miyo’s education. The girl’s 
eyes spoke the grateful acceptance that her tongue must withhold till 
after consultation with Granny. Granny, however, was quite agreeable. 
Perhaps she saw—and foresaw—the young people did neither. 

Soon Hamlin found himself looking to that hour of instruction as 
the pleasantest of the day’s work. 

O Miyo San showed a wonderfully retentive memory even for a 
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Japanese, and her quickness in 1 By 
grasping new ideas sometimes as- (WY 
tonished her instructor. Things 
which it had taken him weeks to 
drive into the brightest of the in- 


tellects of his male students were 


mastered by her in as many 7% 
hours. GY 
Hamlin felt a distinctly added «| 
interest in life, and if he vaguely Vi 
foreshadowed danger, he dismissed met, Ve 
it from his mind. Mi A OL nN 

Mr. Hamlin’s sitting - room ae IS 
looked .out, as I have said, over a 
small garden, complete with its 
colossal eight-foot Fuji, and its 
vast lake, some two yards square, 
alive with glittering goldfish. At 
its further boundary was a hedge 
where the insistent tendrils of 
Yabu-karashi, with its wine-like 
leaves, had almost strangled and 
replaced the original privet; be- 
yond the hedge the road ran east 
and west, and down the road one 
sunny morning.in June came a 
portentous figure. 

Clad in sober black, with a 
bulky volume of the Good Book 
beneath his arm and a large um- 
brella to keep off the early summer 
sun which cast a long shadow, 
grotesque and mushroom-like, be- ) 
fore him as he walked, the new- ———=— 


f 
4 ‘ 
Ae | 


comer trudged patiently towards =~. 2 
the village. o— : —————— 
RA_GQALLOU GHEY, 
In his wake a trail of children, ue <a 
curious but silent, pattered bare- “‘Aa GREY-CLAD LITTLE FIGURE. . . AWAITING 
foot in the dust. HIS COMMANDS. 


It chanced that Hamlin was sitting in the window, and by his side 
~ stood his little pupil, a bunch of red and white roses in her hand. She 
was gazing in his face with rapt interest as her teacher told her of the 
dreadful wars in which, long ago in his own land, men had fought and 
died, for just such flowers as those. 

The sound of approaching footsteps caught their ears. 

They both looked up. The wayfarer was abreast of the hedge, 
and raised his head at the sound of an English voice. Their eyes met. 
Mr. Hamlin, to his own vexation, felt the colour rising in his cheeks, 
Miyo slipped from his side and entered the house. 
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In a moment he had mastered his embarrassment and recognised 
his visitor. 

‘Gocd-morning, Mr. Jenkins; this is an unexpected pleasure, 
Won’t you come in?” 

| The pastor bowed, perhaps a little gravely. 

“Thank you, no. I am rather pressed for time, but if you could 
direct me to the master of the village school I ‘should be obliged. I 
am hoping’ to get his permission to hold a little service in one of the 

- rooms. My walk took longer than I had calculated.” , 

“Qh, but that is absurd; of course you must come in and take a 
rest, and I’Jl send someone round to Mr. Saito’s. The road is enough 
to parch a salamander this morning. Lock at this!” and he held 
up a long glass jug in which two or three cut lemons were bobbing up 
and down amongst a generous quantity of ice. 

The pastor’s mouth watered, but he shook his head. 

“Nothing worse than lemon, I assure you. No? Well, after 
the service, then.” | | | 

‘“‘ Might I hope that you will make one of our number ? ”—a little 
hesitatingly. | 

Hamlin looked a moment at the blue hille and bluer sky, and replied 
with alacrity— 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly, Pll come along.” 

The audience, though small, was attentive and respectful, and after 
the close Hamlin complimented the pastor on his skill and fluency. 

‘“‘] suppose you have picked up a fair amount of the language 
yourself,” returned Mr. Jenkins. 

- Well I’m afraid not very much ; but I’ve been getting on famously 
of late.” He laughed—blushed—and kicked himself. 

The pastor’s eyes were keen, and, in the way of good people, he 
sometimes saw what did not rs He frowned a little and 
sighed. 

** It’s little enough one can do for these folks by an occasional chat. 
You might do far more by your example, Mr. Hamlin, living amongst 
them as you do.” 

Hamlin resented the half-implied reproach in the other’s tone. 

“Oh, [Pm really not such a dreadful fellow,’ he replied lightly. 
‘Why don’t you come and see us oftener, Mr. Jenkins?” — 

‘That I shall try to do,” he replied ; and then added with a glahce 
at his watch—“‘ well, I must be off,” and disregarding the other’s renewed 
offer of hospitality, he trudged away. 

They had been talking beside Mr. Hamlin’s hedge, and as_ the 
visitor departed, Miss Miyo came out from the house with a book in her 
hand and a question on her lips. 

Hamlin turned to her half-vexed, half-smiling. 

At the bridge the pastor also turned and looked back at them. 
Then he went on his way. 

He was a good man, earnest, genuine, sincere, with but few failings. 
One of them, however, was a love of gossip. 
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A fortnight after the happenings just narrated, Mr. Hamlin was 
walking in the streets of Kobe. And there he met a lady. 

Now this lady was wont to greet him efftusively and make much of 

him. That morning she treated him to a bow which hardly stirred 
the ostrich feathers in her lovely hat. 


po B.S Hamlin turned at once and paced beside her. 
ay oe g oe “Mrs. Medfern, how have I come to deserve | 
“ -@ “sty ~ this? Surely. Have I unwittingly committed 
S. /*_—-« some dreadful crime? Please explain my guilt 
a YT before you punish me like this.” | 
— aS GY “Crime? Quite the contrary, Mr. Hamlin,” - 
fOr Gy _ teplied the lady with the geniality of an ice-floe. 
soe OE es ‘“¢T have just been hearing most excellent reports 
wae 7 if of you.” 
| — y/ L “Indeed! And from whom?” , 
Cae ae “Tt is so nice, though so exceptional, to find 
Pe young men attending Divine service nowadays. 
Se In your case, worldly and spiritual prosperity seem 


. to be going hand in hand. Mr. Jenkins seems 
aX ; quite struck with the recent additions to your 
: Y) staff of domestics.” 

eae oF And she turned to him and smiled sweetly. 
Mr. Hamlin, who knew Jack Medfern well, 
with his penchant for the scenery round Nunobiki Falls and his sweet 
little three-roomed villa out beyond Maiko, where he was never lonely 
(all this, remember, was many years ago), felt a sudden earnest longing 

to take the lady and drop her into the harbour. 

** So kind of Jenkins to take such an amiable interest in my affairs. 
Please remember me to the reverend gentleman when next you meet. 
Good-bye.” And he strode off. 

At the club it was the same, witha difference. Penningsby, the 
doyen of the broker corps, tiptoed lightly up to him at the bar, and 
very audibly whispered, “ Bad boy!” in his ear—then retired and 
surveyed him from a distance with: appreciative chuckles. The men, 
as they. dropped in for cocktails before tiffin, all seemed in the know. 
Hamlin pleaded mystification. 

“It’s no use,” they all insisted. ‘Old Jenks has given the show 
away to the ladies in his last monthly visit ; your reputation is blasted 
for ever, my boy.” 

‘“‘ He says it was a regular peach—not in those words, of course. 
Where did you pick it up? I vote we all clear from Kobe and follow 
Hamlin into the green fields.” And so the fusillade of chaff went on. 

Hamlin kept his temper, and returned to his home that night, detcr- 
mined to reduce his household to its original proportions. 

Fast as he strode along the moonlit road, however, there was one 
striding behind him whose destination and intentions were the same. 
As he entered the gate, Miyo ran to meet him with a frightened face. 

‘*Qbasan is dying,” she whispered, 
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The doctor, a Tokyo graduate of the newer school, confirmed her 
words, 

‘No illness, just old age,” he diagnosed. 

Hamlin was in time to catch a few words before the end came, 
as he knelt beside the futon. | 7 

‘“* Miyo San—I am glad she is with you—I did not want her—to go 
to—a tea-house.”’ 

That was all. 

A household of two again, but hardly as Hamlin had intended. 

He thought, and thought hard; then Miss Miyo came in, pleading 
with big tear-shining eyes, the prayer she would not ask. 

** Miyo-Ko, little po, are weto part? They have damned us 
already, it seems, all the good people. Shall we go away out of each 
other’s lives ? ” 

But in leaving the answer to her, Hamlin knew that it was already 
decided. | 

If Miyo had learnt quickly before, she learnt with tenfold quickness 
now. Night after night, swinging home along 
the dusty road, Hamlin would catch a glimpse 
of the grey-clad figure at his sitting- 
room window, head bending industri- 
ously over some bulky volume whose 
pages were lit by the last rays 
of the dying sun, a habit for 
which he had often scolded 
her. 

“‘ But,” she would reply, 
her great, black dreamy eyes = 
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wn 


raised slowly to his face, “‘ oil is =\\ mes WY 

so dear, and, with winter coming = Ht £ ws YY 

on, we must not il! Mf 

use too much.” , | = 
To which Hf 


Hamlin would re- 
tort with the 
Japanese pro- 
verb— = YY zl 
“Yasu ¥ —S——SSS=>= _ <> 
mono kai no, = SSS 

zeni ushinai”’ _ 


BENDING 
INDUSTRIOUSLY 
OVER SOME VOLUME 
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—a worthless purchase is money thrown away. “I would not have 
those eyes lose their lustre tor all the oil in Rockefeller’s tanks; and 
vou know that spectacles would not suit you at all.” 

On this latter point Miss Miyo differed: every High School miss 
in Tokyo imagines that nothing looks so chie as pince-nez—if only 
her nose were built that way—which it generally isn’t. °* | 

The months crept on, Christmas came and went, and the plum- 
blossoms were flowering again. Those jaunts to Kobe were things 
of the past, for Hamlin’s life was now centred quite in one little three- 
roomed house. | 

The pastor came twice to the village, but on both occasions it 
chanced, being Sunday, that Hamlin was abroad in the woods, and the 
men did not meet. 7 

The second time Mr. Jenkins called at the house in company with 
a female missionary, and was received by Miyo with a pretty mixture 
of hospitality and shyness. The naive way in which she produced 
whiskies-and-sodas, pouring out generous pegs for her tired and over- 
heated guests, forced a smile to the face of the good pastor, though 
of course his companion was deeply shocked and grieved. 

Hamlin, returning late, fagged and dusty, could gather but a frag- 
mentary version of the conversation that took place, but the incident 
impressed him unfavourably. 

The days lengthened, cherry-blossom succeeded plum, and gave 
place in turn to azalea—and_ now the three months’ holiday drew near. 

Hamlin had promised himself a trip home that year. Of near 
relations he had none, both parents having died during his boyhood. 
“ Home ” to him meant the house of a maiden aunt in Oxford, a kind- 
hearted body whom he had not seen for seven years. In her recent 
letters she hinted to him of marriage—even mentioned the names of 
one or two eligible maidens in her social circle. 

He was to sail in the middle of June. As the time for his departure 
drew near, Miyo lost her usual child-like gaiety. Of course she was 
going to look after the house, and tend the flowers and keep things 
going, and be a very good little girl until “ Danna-San” returned. 
And ‘ Danna-San ” would return in three months without fail, and 
would expect to find her quite perfect in her English, though indeed by 
this time there was little room for improvement. 

Curiously enough, Hamlin did not experience all the elation he had 
expected at the a proach of his holiday. Home? He was beginning 
to doubt a little ai the word conveyed to him. 

On that brilliant June morning when he bade good-bye to Miyo, 
under a great arching sky of palest blue in which the brown fish-hawks 
wheeled and screamed, it was with lagging footsteps that he climbed 
the hill—the last time for three months ! 

In the station he met the pastor,tand they travelled together as 
far as Kyoto. Though Mr. Jenkins hated transgression he felt nothing 
but Christian charity toward tramsgressors, and they were soon chatting 
amiably enough. It seemed that this time their good-bye would be 
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permanent, as the pastor was leaving Japan for good at the end of the 
summer. Hamlin shook hands with him at parting with feelings ot 
Strong respect and faint distrust. | 

Once on board the steamer with a company of pleasant fellow- 
- passengers, and surrounded again with the little frivolous luxuries he 
had half forgotten, his home longings revived. 

A brief fortnight was all he could allow himself at home. The time 
went on wings. Tennis parties, dances, delightful picnics along the 
cool reaches of the Upper Thames with no less delightful companions, 
the song of English birds and the scent of English flowers and yet— 
before those two weeks were out he knew he wanted something else. 
Tall, handsome, laughing girls rallied him on his serious face as they 
smiled at him across the nets or from cushioned bottom of a Canadian 
canoe, but Hamlin’s thoughts stole away to a little grey-clad, scarlet- 
girdled figure, with masses of black lustrous hair, a little figure kneeling 
patiently on the soft straw tatami, ten thousand miles away. And 
when the last good-byes had been said, and the English cliffs receded 
a second time from his view it was with a light heart, not a heavy one, 
that he paced the deck. 

Day after day, as the ship drew into warmer seas, that little grey- 
clad figure took firmer shape before his eyes. He was lounging one 
day in a deck chair, a volume of the Rubaiyat on his knees and a white 
helmet drawn over his face to keep off the burning sun. | 

Often, stretched out on the feathery moss beneath some bamboo 
thicket, he had read those verses to her and noted with delight her 
instant appreciation—curiously akin as they are to the poetry of the 
farther Orient. | | 

In the saloon some youth was idly strumming snatches from opera 
airs and sentimental ditties. | 


“When we are married, love, what will you do 
I’ll be as sweet as I can be—to you es 


‘The light tenor voice floated up to the deck, and mixed with Mr. 
Hamlin’s reverie. , | 

Of course! For years Hamlin had thought of some distant future 
when he should have saved sufficient to retire and finish his days amid 
the old surroundings. And now he knew suddenly that no future 
would be worth the having without that little grey-clad figure waiting 
patiently among the bamboo groves beyond Kyoto. 

He rose and shook himself, and went below to examine the ship’s 
chart and ascertain their present position. Two more weeks—and then. 
The ship called at Hong Kong. James visited a jeweller’s establish- 
ment in Queen Street. He had bought rings for those little fingers 
before, so he knew the size perfectly ; but this one was just plain gold. 

Just a week after epee departure the pastor happened to pay 
another visit to the school beside the old brown bridge, and after service, 
being an absent-minded man, he tapped on the master’s door with 
intent to ‘borrow a certain book. With palms and forchead pressed 
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respectfully to the matting, the little lady in charge begged him to 
enter. mtifs, 

Smiling at his own forgetfulness, Mr. Jenkins was about to with- 

draw, when a sudden_impulse stayed him. 

Was it not his plain duty to speak a word in 
season to this erring lamb? Yet he felt somehow 
it would be taking a mean advantage of the 
owner’s absence to enter his house like this and for 
sucha purpose. Perplexed, he hesitatingly crossed 
the threshold and sat down with an involuntary 
sigh of physical content in Hamlin’s favourite easy 
chair. 

Miyo was only too glad to avail herself of this 
chance to practise her acquired tongue. The 
pastor asked many questions, and was much 
struck with the modesty, refinement and astuteness 
of her replies. The child came of gentle blood, 
though modern conditions had brought poverty 
to her family. 

He had expected something different; here 
indeed was fruitful soil for his ministrations. 
After much general conversation the good man departed. 

That visit was the first of many. Miyo, eating her heart out in 
loneliness, pining for the sound of an absent voice, leapt eagerly at this 
new distraction. , 

She read the tracts from end to end, at first for the sake of the 
English in which they were written, afterwards for something beyond. 
Miyo-Ko, with all her lightness of heart, had a strong emotional, if not 
spiritual, bent towards religion, a side of her character which nothing 
hitherto had aroused. 

The good pastor laboured earnestly and sincerely. At last he 
ventured to touch with delicacy on-what he considered the impropriety 
of her position. The thought had already formed itself like a little 
cloud in Miyo-Ko’s mind, and brought many asleepless night in its train. 

Surely, surely there could be nothing wrong! Not for one instant 
did she doubt her lord and master, not all the tracts that ever were 
printed could shake her implicit faith in him. But—perhaps She 
began to believe she was a wicked and innately sinful girl. The Eastern 
philosophies teach that woman’s nature is earthy, and Mr. Jenkins 
told her that it would be far better for Hamlin, as for herself, if she 
went away and never saw him again. 

Never again? The thought made that poor little heart ache as 
it had never ached before. Would it really be better for him? The 
pastor said so, and something in her own mind echoed their verdict. 
And yet, how could she? how could she live, away from him? 

The good missionary, touched by her distress, tried to bring con- 
solation. He told her that he was shortly going to America; if she 
vould accompany him to the headquarters of his Society, she would 
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assuredly be enabled to obtain that education which she desired, and 
after some years she might return again to help the good cause in her 
native land. 2 eos 
“ But, I cannot go while he is away! What do you 
think he will say? I promised to be good 
and to wait! When he 
comes and finds—the house— 
empty! What can I do?” 
+. eRe. moaned, her 
SIN em poor soul wofully 
Raa. . ga torn between two 
: = imagined 
duties. 
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“MR. JENKINS CALLED AT THE HOUSE IN COMPANY WITH A FEMALE MISSIONARY.” 


‘“* My dear child,” returned the pastor sadly, but in all honesty, 


“T think it not unlikely that if he returns he will not be displeased to 


find you gone; indeed, it is not impossible he may bring back a wife.” 
He spoke from past experience of others. 


Then indeed poor Miyo-Ko thought her heart must break. This 
man was so good and wise, and she knew he spoke what he felt was true. 
And so her “ Danna San” might bring back a wife, a tall English- 
woman, and he would kiss her and say sweet things to her, and sit 
reading with his left hand in her right! It was too terrible for tears. 

Blame him? The thought never crossed her mind; the king 
can do no wrong. But Miyo-Ko must creep away and hide herself. 
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Perhaps in work she might find relief for this dreadful weight which 
seemed to press on her heart and throat and forehead. , 

And the pastor had said she would find her reward in Heaven. 

But that was a small matter. A reward for giving up her Love: 
No, she passionately thought, she would accept no such reward. But 
she would go. Yes, she would go away. 

On landing at Kobe, Hamlin learnt at the club that Mr. Jenkins 
had sailed for America two weeks before. ie 

But Hamlin was feeling gloriously at peace with all his world. 

It was a perfect September afternoon. The sun was hot, but a 
crispness in the air told of autumn, and the maples were rustling in 
splendid majesty of red and gold. White flecks chased each other 
across the clear blue sky, and the great hawks wheeled and screamed 
high overhead. . 

Hamlin passed with long, swinging strides down the hill from the 
station, and hardly restrained his eager pace from running outright. 

The house defined itself behind the hedgerow. He had half hoped 
to see the small studious face in the framework of the window, but 
to-day the window was not open. | 

Perhaps the wire sent from Kobe had not reached her, or surely. 
she would have been waiting, waiting on the bridge to greet him. He 
swung open the gate which creaked on its hinges as though from long 
disuse, and the rusty latch left a yellow smear on his hand. There 
was little in that to cause the sick feeling of doubt which stilled his 
pulses for a moment. But where were the long waking tendrils of 
. Morning Glory that should have been running riot, blossom-covered 
over the hedge, in payment of the tender care, the watering and tending 
at noon and eve that she had lavished on them in early June? In the 
neighbours’ gardens the branches were festooned with delicate green 
leaves and trumpet-blossoms in every shade of blue and red and purple ; 
but these—these were lying shrivelled and dead at the foot of the bare 
bamboos put up for their support. And the pond where the goldfish 
would come at sunset to take breadcrumbs from her fingers, while she 
laughed in her high treble, and called each by some pet name; a dank, 
green scum festered over the surface of what little water still remained 
—most had oozed out through a great crack in the side of the cement. 
The windows were blank and the shutters closed. 

An old woman came out from the next house and looked at him with 
respectful curiosity. | 

He leaned heavily on the gate-post, turned to her and moistened 
his lips, opening and shutting his eyes as if the glare were too much for 
him. The lips moved soundlessly for a moment or so, then his voice 
spoke. 

‘“Where is O Miyo San?” 

He repeated the question, the second time in a whisper, and then 
again in a harsh voice, though still with the stumbling tones of one to 
whom speech has been long a stranger.  ~ 


‘Where is O Miyo San? ” 
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The old woman bowed humbly, praying pardon for her remissness. 
So this was Danna San! ‘Truly she had not known, for she had never 
seen him before. a, 

Cutting her short, he gasped again,— | 

‘““Q Miyo San—where is she ? ” be 

The old woman gazed in mild surprise. Did not the master know ? 
She had gone two weeks before with the priest from Oura, and it was 
said they had sailed for America or some other country; but of that 
she knew nothing certain. And—yes, she had left a letter. 

He tore into the house, crushing the spotless matting with his 
dusty boots.. There in the “ toko” beside which little Miyo used to 
kneel at her lessons, was a pink envelope. Near it, in a dusty corner, 
was a coral flower “ kanzashi” such as young girls put in their hair 
for ornament. : 

He picked it up and fingered it listlessly for a few minutes. Then 
_his eyes fell on the letter which he had apparently forgotten. 

' He opened it. | 

He read the few lines, once, twice, thrice—at last he seemed sud- 
denly to grasp their meaning. 

They were written in English, in the little slender hand he knew so 
well—so well! | 

She had been a wicked girl, but now she had learned better things, 
and she was going away to learn more. She asked pardon for going in 
his absence, but the pastor thought it would be best. She humbly 
apologised for all the trouble she had been to him, and thanked him 
for his great goodness and kindness to her in the past. “ Hoping for 
your happiness in all the future, and so good-bye, from Miyo Kimura.” 

You see, there was nothing about the heart-break; so how could 
Hamlin guess it ? : . 

It was some years after, when the pastor returned to the scenc of 
his former labours, that he asked after his old acquaintance. 

* “Hamlin? Ah, poor chap!” was the reply, “ his last visit home 
seemed to unsettle him altogether.” ) 

‘“‘ How fortunate I got that poor girl away in time!” was the 
pastor’s unspoken comment. 
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“J \ES,” said Lord Ernest, thoughtfully, “ they are a 
=| very nice lot of stones.” 

“They are,” agreed the man who sat 
opposite to him, “ and cheap, too.” 

“Five thousand for the big one, and five 
thousand for the rest,” said Lord Ernest. “ Yes. 
it’s a fair price. Why didn’t you take them to 
Hatton Garden ? ” 
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were cut for a set.” 7 

“Yes,” said Lord Ernest, ‘ it would be a pity to separate them.” 
And he picked up the big diamond again from the square of washleather, 
and gazed at it abstractedly. The other man sat still and said nothing. 
He had done enough talking, and now he was content to let the diamonds 
speak for themselves. He did not look like a diamond merchant. 
There was nothing of the Jew about him, and he wore no flashy jewels. 
He was a spare man of medium size. His face was keen and his eyes 
steel-blue and alert. His clothes were dark and plain, but well-cut. 
He looked like a business-man—a youngish partner in a go-ahead firm. 
His hat, stick, and gloves lay on the table—and there was also the 
washleather square with twelve little glittering stones on it. They 
were all of the first water—flawless and perfectly cut. But they were 
nothing compared to the great gem that Lord Ernest held between his 
thumb and finger. It was the star of the collection, the others were 
merely to set it off and add lustre to its dazzling sparkle. Lord Ernest 
held it up so that it caught the light, and it winked at him delightfully. 
But he did not wink back—he did not approve of winking. He knew 
the diamonds were good—he had no finer stones in his collection. But 
he was wondering why this man, whom he had never seen before, had 
come to him with these stones to sell. He was known as a collector, 
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certainly—and as a constant buyer. Several dealers in curiosities of 
the more valuable sort had standing orders from Lord Ernest that 
they should show him anything “ special” that came in their way. 
After all, the fellow had probably heard of him as a rich man with.a 
taste—freely indulged in—for precious stones. There was no reason 
why he should be suspicious. The man—Lindon was the name on his 
_card—looked quite like a gentleman, and the stones were fine—there 
-was no doubt of that. He must certainly buy them. 
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He laid the big diamond down on the washleather. 

“T will buy the stones,” he said. “I suppose you do not mind 
taking a cheque?” 

“TI have no objection to taking your cheque, Lord Ernest,” said 
the other man, with a faint smile. 

“Very well,” said Lord Ernest, “I will write you one. Won’t 
you have a drink first ? ” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Lindon. 

Lord Ernest touched the bell. 

“« Jenkins,” he said, as his man appeared, “some whisky and a 
syphon.” . 

Jenkins re-appeared in forty seconds with a tray. 

Mr. Lindon and Lord Ernest raised their glasses together, and 
Lord Ernest bowed to the big diamond. 

“ Your health, my beautiful new jewel! ” he said. 

Mr. Lindon smiled. 

“You needn’t fear it will go off,” he said. ‘‘ You’re a good enough 
judge to know the stone is perfect.” 

Lord Ernest waved a hand of depreciation. 


a 
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“I love all precious stones,” he said. ‘‘ They scem to me to be 
‘almost alive. I was merely expressing my pleasure at the acquisition 
of such a gem.” 

- He put his glass down and walked across the room to his desk. 

“*T will write the cheque,” he said, and sat down at his desk with 


his back turned to Mr. Lindon. The latter was seated at one side of 


the table on which the diamonds lay. The table was broad—a square 
one—and he could not have reached the stones without standing up, 
or, at any rate, without stretching considerably. Nevertheless, his 
movements during the minute in which Lord Ernest found his cheque- 
book and filled in a cheque were peculiar. As Lord Ernest rage, Me 
‘Lindon’s hand had fallen quite naturally on the handle of his stick; 
which was lying on the table. He toyed with it for a second or so, and 
then, with a scarcely perceptible motion, he slid it noiselessly across 
the tablecloth. The point rested for a moment by the big diamond, 
and lo! the great stone vanished. Quietly the stick came back to its 
original position, still with scarcely a movement on the part of Mr. 
Lindon—nothing but a twitch of his elbow. Quickly the stick was 
lifted, the point came to his left hand. A second more and it lay on 
the table again. Only a very sharp observer would have noticed that 
now there was a deep brass ferrule on the end that before had been quite 
plain. The whole series of movements had taken eight seconds. Indeed, 
Mr. Lindon had in practice performed the same feat in five seconds. 
But he had not hurried on this occasion—he knew that the cheque 
would take at least thirty seconds to write—and the faster he moved 
the more risk there was of a sound. 

As Lord Ernest blotted the cheque, Mr. Lindon fumbled in his 
. waistcoat-pocket, and as Lord Ernest stood up and turned round he 
leant across the table, and—as it appeared—picked up the big diamond 
from the washleather. 

“I shall be sorry to part with this one,” he said, gazing with affec- 
tionate pride at the scintillating gem as he spoke. ‘ But I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is to go to an owner who will appreciate 
it.” > | 

Lord Ernest permitted himself a smile. . 

“Yes,” he said, “I think it will be my favourite. I do not know 
whether it has quite the esthetic attraction of my Burmese ruby, but I 
fancy it will take a leading place in my affections.” 

He handed the cheque to Mr. Lindon as he spoke. The latter 
glanced carelessly at it, folded it up, and put it into his waistcoat-pocket. 

‘“‘ J shall hope to have the pleasure of bringing you other stones in 
the future,’ he said, as he took his hat and gloves from the table. 

Lord Ernest smiled again. 

‘The pleasure will be mutual if you bring me such beauties,” he 
said, and touched the bell. 

‘¢ Jenkins, bring Mr. Lindon’s stick from the rack.” 

Mr. Lindon’s eyebrows contracted ever so slightly. ° 

‘‘ Why, this is my stick,” he said, as he lifted it from the table. 
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Lord Ernest was apologetic, but unconvinced. 

“T think you must surely be mistaken,” he said. “If you re- 
member, I have put the large diamond in the end of, that stick as a 
safe hiding-place.” And he pulled "off the ferrule and took out the 
diamond. “ You see,” he said, “a little birdlime in the hollow holds 
it excellently.” | 


Mr. Lindon only stared. . . 
“ Yes”? went on Lord Ernest, “ they are really cheap at {10,000. 


I would have paid {12,000 for them willingly. Now I come to think 
of it, Jenkins, Mr. Lindon brought no stick. And, Jenkins, when you 
have shown Mr. Lindon out, you will telephone to Inspector Homes. 
I wish him to come round at once. He should be here in a quarter of 
an hour. Good evening, Mr. Lindon.” 

His voice took a slightly warning note. 

“ Fifteen minutes’ law—you have really a 
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BLOOM MAIDEN 
By R. M. BirkmyReE 


Love crept from a star through a white cloud cleft 
With his dimpled arms all roses laden 

Ripe red roses he threw right and lejt, 
A rose, a rose jor a rose-bloom maiden. 


He came to the world like a poor troubadour, 
With a faery lute and a heart love-laden, 

And he sang as he danced with the wind on the moor, 
A song, a song jor a rose-bloom maiden. 


He came to a castle all turrets and spires, 
With his dimpled arms all roses laden, 

And he sang to the high-born ladies and squires 
A rose, a rose jor a rose-bloom maiden. 


O loud laughed the squires, and the ladies they cried, 
“ Begone with your lute and your heart love-laden.”’ 
So he sang to the flowers and the flowers they all sighed, 

O rare is a rose and a rose-bloom maiden. 


His heart it grew sad and his lute it grew faint, 
And the roses they drooped all heavy laden, 

For he heard but the sound of his own sad plaint, 
A rose, a rose for a rose-bloom maiden. 


Till he met with a maid that was milking the kine, 
And she drooped her head like a flower dew-laden, 

And he said to her, “ Rose Maid, O wilt thou be mine?” 
A kiss, a kiss jor a rose-bloom maiden. 


THE JOSS 
By A. Hunter. 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown. 


mL was a little old curiosity shop in a dirty corner of 

| Soho. Outside, the faded inscription on the board 
announced the fact that F. Wright gave the best 
prices for old books and paintings. Within, I. 
Wright himself, a tall, spare’: man somewhat past 
the prime of life, was meditating on the advisability 
of keeping the shop open any longer. He had 
just decided against it, when a man slouched in— 
a man with unkempt hair and beard, whose inflamed countenance 
and trembling hands betrayed the alcoholic subject. 

*“* Guv’nor,” said he, after a furtive glance round, as though to assure 
himself that he had not been followed, “‘ what’ll ye give us for that?” 

From a filthy rag which probably served him as handkerchief, he 
produced a small hideous-looking Chinese Joss, apparently carved or 
moulded out of some metal or weighty substance—the dealer could 
scarcely tell which, as it was entirely coated with dirty grey paint. 

Mr. Wright’s eyes sparkled. Here was a chance of making up for 
a day’s bad trade. -A wealthy patron of his’ was always willing to pay 
a fancy price for such curiosities from the East. 

““ Well,” he said, “‘ where did you get the thing ? ”’ 

“Thing!” repeated the man, evading the question in a husky 
tone of reproach. “It’s a beauty, guv’nor. Jest look ’ow hugly he 
are. Worth a sight o’ money.” 

“1 asked you how you came by it ?”’ 

“Found it, o’ course.” 

“‘ Before it was lost, eh?” put in the dealer, drily. He drew a 
florin from his pocket and placed it on the counter. ‘‘ There’s my 
price for it—and no questions asked.” 

~“ Garn! What d’yer take me for ?”’ 

“With this coin,” continued Wright, placidly, “ you can obtain 
twelve two’s of rum or an ocean of becr. Should you prefer the two 
mixed ie 

“ Brass up, guv’nor,” interrupted the man, witha glistening eyé. 
‘Lor! but you’re a hard ’un to drive a bargain, you are.” 

He stretched forth a palsied hand for the coin, pocketed it, and 
slunk out of the shop as noiselessly as he had come. | | 

“Not a bad deal, if my cyes don’t deceive me,’ muttered Mr. 
Wright, complacently fingering the joss after he had made the door 
fast for the night. ‘SI shall get a sovereign, perhaps two, for you, 
id gentleman, ugly as you are. Queer taste some folk have.” 
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“a LITTLE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP IN... SOHO,” 


His meditations came to an abrupt stop, as a loud knocking sud- 
denly sounded at the door. He hastily put the idol into a place of 
security, and lowered the gas. 

“Knock away, my friend,” he muttered. “Tl open the door 
to no one else to-night.” But the knocking continued so long 
that it got on his nerves at last. He strode to the door ina passion, 
and cautiously opened it. A dark, foreign-looking little man stood 
there. 

“What the devil are you making that noise for at this time of 
night ?” said Mr. Wright, roughly. 

‘‘ Just one moment, sare,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Let me in and I 
tell you. I not keep you long.” 

The dealer, with no very good grace, assented. 
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“‘ Now,” said he, as the little man saa rey inside, ‘‘ what 

is it you want oa 

 “T want,” said the man, ‘a figure—image. He was stole from me. 
You buy him a small ne ago.’ 

_ “The man’s mad,” said’ Wright. 

“No, no,” said the other, quickly. ‘gYou buy nim 
shust now—sheap. I give you ten—twenty sofrines for. 
You make large profits, see?” 

Twenty pound! It was a big sum, reflected Mr. Wright, 
for such a shabby little man to be so eager to part with 
for a mere curiosity. All. the instincts on the dealer arose 
within him as he replied : | 

** Call to-morrow morning, and we'll see.’ 

** But I want him to-night. Come, M’sieu. You shall 
have twenty-five golden sofrines if you sharp hand over.’ 

‘“‘ No,” said Wright, abruptly, growing cold as the other became 
hot. ‘‘ You are too late. I make it a rule to finish business with the 
closing of my shop. Call to-morrow, and Ill talk to you.” 

A sudden flame of anger lit the little man’s eyes. He quickly 
quenched it, however, and replied with an oily smile, “‘ Very well, M’sieu. 
To-morrow, ‘then. Stay, one zing more,” he added, as Wright opened 
the door. “ You keep him in safe place where he not get scratched, hey ?” 

* All right,” replied Mr. Wright, brusquely. ‘‘ Bong sore, Monseer.” 

‘“‘1’m in for a bigger thing than I thought for,” he muttered, as 
alone again he more closely examined his purchase. The last sentence 
of the little man, intended to allay any suspicions the dealer might have 
had, defeated its own ends. This grey paint, or plaster, whatever it 
might be, had evidently been smeared over it to conceal whatever was 
underneath. Paint? He scratched it with his finger-nail. No. 
Plaster? He scraped carefully at it with a knife. No. 

‘“‘ Whatever it is, it’s got to come off,” he grunted. He rummaged 
about till he found a small chisel and hammer. 

Tap-tap—tap—tap—chip ! A small portion of the covering had 
been forced away by the chisel. It was apparently a shell nearly half- 
an-inch in thickness, of what substance the dealer could not determine. 
Nor did he waste much time in conjecture for through the tiny rift his 
eye had caught the gleam of a jewel. 

Tap-tap, chip, chip. The sweat rolled from Mr. Wright’s brow, 
but he did not stop to wipe it. ‘‘ It’s like breaking open an extra tough 
money-box,” he commented. 

And a magnificent treasure the money-box proved to contain when 
at last the joss, stripped of its covering, stood revealed, considerably 
smaller, but with all its former hideousness accentuated. The thing, 
was fashioned out of solid gold. Two big, uncut emeralds formed its 
eyes, two rows of rubies its grinning mouth, and diamonds its teeth, 
while its body was thickly encrusted with smaller stones. As the thing 
stood glittering there in the gaslight in its unholy beauty, it seemed 
endowed with a malicious life. 
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“My God!” said Mr. Wright, wiping his forehead. It was all he 
could say for a few seconds. ; 

What dark history, he wondered, surrounded it? What lurid 
drama of robbery, intrigue, and murder had it played the central figure 
in before it came to its present humble environment ! | 

And the possibilities for himself that it represented! Honour, 
wealth, the flattery and fawning of society, even a beautiful wife if he 
desired such an encumbrance. Ah! what might this have meant for 
him if it had come thirty years ago—thirty years of struggling for a 
bare competence. Still, fifty-six wasn’t such a great age, and—he 
surveyed himself in the looking-glass—why he didn’t look more than 
fifty, and might live to be ninety. He was abstemious in his habits, 
and had lived a clean life. 

It was late—very late—before Mr. Wright went to bed that night, 
and even then he couldn’t rest. His sleep was fitful and disturbed by 
horrible dreams of the joss. He felt quite thankful when, awaking 
with a violent start from one of these nightmares, he found the grey 
dawn stealing into the room. 

The day passed uneventfully, but that night, just after the shop 
had been closed, there came a sharp familiar rap at the door. 

Wright deliberated a few seconds, then rose and unbolted it. There 
stood the little foreign man of the previous night. He would havé 
entered, but that the dealer barred the way. 

*“* Peste!”” he exclaimed, ‘‘ but have you forgot me so soon? The 
image ! ” | 

“‘The image,” repeated Wright, coldly. ‘‘ What. image ?” 

“The image. The figure—statue—whatever you please to call. 
I call the last night and you say no, come to-morrow. Behold me here. 
I give five-twenty poun’ for——” 

| “‘ See here, mister, you’re either in liquor or error. I know nothing 
of your image. I’m not a fence, if you know what that means. If 
you’ve lost anything valuable, you’d better see the police.” 

‘¢ So,” said the little man, with an ugly snarl, ‘“‘ You pig-faced thief ! ” 

With a sudden movement he threw himself on the dealer. But 
there were possibilities in the latter’s lean frame that the other had 
not foreseen, and'in a very short space of time he was sprawling on 
the muddy pavement. 

‘There, my friend,” said Mr. Wright, as he leisurely re-fastened 
the door. ‘“‘ Never call a bigger man than yourself names.” 

The dealer slept again but poorly that night, yet he was up betimes 
in the morning. In spite of his phlegmatic nature he was somewhat 
taken aback on opening the shop to see the foreign man standing outside 
with a deferential smile on his lips. 

“‘ Hallo!” he exclaimed. “ Spent the night there ?” 

“‘ M’sieu,” replied the little man abjectly. “I ’pologize for my 
uncivilment Jast night, but my temper he is fast. M’sieu is vare clever— 
he penetrate my secret. That fellow he is worth much—M’sieu and I 
shall’go shares. Half and half, eh?” 
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“‘ At it again,” groaned Wright, in well-simulated disgust. ‘ Now, 
see here, Monseer, for the last time. You’ve made a mistake in the street 
morn’n likely. I’m not the only curio-man in the neighbourhood, and 
the last three nights have been dark ones. Anyhow, I ain’t got this 
precious statue of yours what you rave about, and if 
you don’t damned soon make yourself scarce—which 
is English for go—you’ll see the inside of a police- 
cell before the day’s out!” | 

The little man made a sudden suspicious move- 
ment to the back of his coat, then as suddenly 

— stopped and cast a rapid glance down the street. 
Mr. Wright was startled to see the swarthy face below his convulsed 
with as ghastly an expression of terror as he had ever beheld on human 


features. The next moment the foreigner was scuttling down the street — 


as fast as his short legs would carry him. 

“Spotted a bobby, eh,” muttered Wright; “ or likely as not my 
mention of chokee scared him.” . 

His eye fell on a revolver placed in the window for sale. He picked 
it out and started cleaning it with an oily rag. | 

‘It’s as well to be prepared,” he reflected. ‘‘ A man isn’t coming 
into a big thing. like this without some little bother.” 

A shadow fell between him and the door. A tall man, with parch- 
ment skin and snow-white hair stood regarding him. He had the high, 
prominent cheek-bones and narrow eyes of the Oriental, and there was 
an expression in the latter that somehow made the dealer uneasy. But 
he mastered himself and advanced to the newcomer with the conven- 
tional formula : | | 

“Good morning. What can I do for you?” | 

“There is one thing you can do for me—one thing you can do for 
yourself,” replied the stranger, speaking slowly and in perfect English. 
‘Restore the joss. Nay, my son,” he went on, as Wright was about to 
protest. ‘Let not your lips utter the lie that is in your heart.” 

“JT don’t know what you are talking about,” replied the dealer 
doggedly, but trying in vain to meet the black eyes above his. 

“Restore the joss you have lately purchased, I say. Money you 
shall have which will be of use to you. This joss will not. Away from 
its rightful shrine, it carries a curse to him who holds it.” 

“Look here,” said the dealer roughly, making a great show of 
bustling about and tidying the shop. ‘“ You’ve had your say, now 
I'll have mine. I’ve got no time to waste with you unless you’ve come 
to buy something I have got. Once more, I tell you, I ain’t got your 
joss, whoever he is. Is it likely, d’you think, I should say no to a deal 
with you if I had?” | : 

The tall man’s eyes glittered curiously. 

“Very well,” said he. ‘As you observe, I have said my say. 
But”’—he lowered his voice to a hissing whisper—‘‘ remember, this 
“sss you have in your unlawful possession is not the inert, helpless thing 

i think it. It has a soul—a living, malicious spirit you shall perchance 


> 


find uncontrollable. Ay, 
shopkeeper ! You laugh 
now. To-night you believe. 
You hear me? To-night.” 

‘Get up to any of your 
hasoy panty here, and I'll 
put a bullet through you,” 
foamed the dealer in a sudden 
fury ; but the other shrugged 
his shoulders contemptu- 
ously, and walked away, . 
leaving Mr. Wright strangely 
perturbed in mind. All that 
day the stranger’s words 
kept recurring to his mind. 
In the evening, after having 
strengthened his citadel by 
sundry new locks and bolts, 
he sat by the fire and tried 
to think out the situation. 
Doubtless the idol had been | 
stolen from an_ Eastern t, . ‘‘WHAT'LL YE GIVE US FOR THAT ??” 
temple, and his last visitor 
was a priest, or, more possibly, the signal thief who had disguised 
the thing in its mask for safety’s sake. 

“ Whatever he is,” muttered the dealer, “ he shan’t come the bluffing 
ea over me. No, nor all the gods or priests in the East at the back 
of him!” 

But. for all his determination, he looked pale and worried, and the 
modest Dutch cheese and pint of porter set out for supper possessed no 
attraction for him, though he had eaten next to nothing all day. He 
consoled himself by another peep at the joss. To-morrow or next day 
he would sail for Amsterdam and dispose of it, or get the gems cut up 
to facilitate sale. 

* Once get the accursed thing disposed of, and I shall be able to 
breathe again,” he muttered, as he thoughtfully undressed and got into 
bed. 

“Yes! Already he felt inclined to curse it in spite of its value. 
It had robbed him of his rest and appetite, had upset the steady habits 
of years. He started at the slightest sound, suspected everybody— 
the old woman who came in to “ clean up” for him, the few folk who 
stopped to glance in at his window. Each one of them he felt would 
be ready to slit his throat to gain possession of such a treasure. 

And now, though his eyes were heavy with want of sleep he could not 
rest. The sinister face of the old man, his parting words, haunted him. 
He had hinted at something’, happening shat night. Was it an idle 
boast—a part‘of the game of bluff the man was playing, or was it 

He sat-up in bed. A strange conviction had somehow forced itself 
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into his mind that he was not alone in the room. He had read of such 
a thing before, and laughed at it for folly, little deeming the feelmg 
would be so unpleasant. 

“Bah!” said he, wiping the cold sweat from his forehead. ‘ Am 
I a child to be scared by an old man’s babble 7 The locks 
and bolts are alright. No one can have got in.’ 

Nevertheless, he lit the lamp and made a thorough 
inspection of the room before lying down again. 

What had come over the atmosphere of the place? Surelv 
it seemed suddenly to have grown close and tainted! It 
bore down upon him with overwhelming force, dimming 
the light and growing thicker and more solid every moment. 
It tasted horribly in his mouth—it was choking him! 

A acdeaaty feeling of nausea seized him, but by a supreme effort he 

rallied, sprang to the window, and threw it open. How cool and sweet 
was the night air! He breathed in great draughts of it as a thirsty horse 
drinks water. | : 
'-- Something touched him lightly on the cheek—a spatter of mud, 
perhaps, thrown up by the cab rattling by just then. He withdrew his 
head, and glanced backward into the room. The light was burning 
clear, the air in the apartment seemed clean and fresh. sREEDICSSIELy 
relieved, he closed the window and got into bed. 

Oblivion was just stealing over his grateful senses when the dull 
Reece of some winged insect sounded from a corner of the room. 
Nearer and nearer it came, circling about his pillow and restoring his 
dulled faculties to life again. With an oath he sprang out of bed and 
searched the room once more. The noise had ceased, and he could see 
no sign of the thing, but directly he was on the point of sleep again, 
it commenced buzzing round him, never once actually settling, but 
occasionally brushing his face with the tips of its wings. Another search, 
with the same fruitless result. 

Not once, but many times did this happen, till the grey dawn, 
struggling with the yellow lamplight, showed a wild-eyed man peering 
in odd nooks and corners for an invisible enemy. At any other time, 
the whole thing might have struck him as ludicrous, but circumstances 
alter cases, he told himself, as he gazed at his reflection in the glass. 
Fifty, forsooth! He looked nearer seventy. A few days more of this 
sort of thing would make a madman of him. Should he give in? 

He washed and dressed, took a nip of brandy, and felt somewhat 
better. On the doormat lay a note addressed to him. He tore it open 
and read : 

“Tf the thing I spoke of esteiaay has convinced you of ‘the use- 
lessness of attempting to oppose the will of the Destroyer, lower your 
shop blinds at noon to-day. Your last chance.” 

Wright angrily crumpled the paper up and flung it into the street. 

‘‘ There’s his*answer, if he’s anywhere near,” he said. The man 
by daylight was a different being to the shivering sweating wretch of 
the night, The blinds remained up as usual. 


_ though he ransacked 


The dealer had 
a busy day of it. 
First of all, he insti- 
tuted a complete 
search for his per- 
secutor of the pre- 
vious night—an un- 
successful search, 


the house from top 
to bottom. Thenhe 
went out, taking the 
joss with him, and 
made arrangements 
for his departure 
next day fer Holland, 
shrewdly avoiding 
all back streets. Re- 
turning home, he 
packed up his most 
portable valuables in 
a couple of trunks. 
The rest, he reflected, 
looking round with a 
sigh, would pay the 
rent that was owing. 


The air of England 


j ‘aS HIS EXE 
might not be healthy AS HIS EYES FELI, ON THIS COLLECTION, A HALF REGRET ROSE 
IN HIS MIND AT. LEAVING IT' ‘ALL. 


for him for some 
time after to-night. - af ct 

Finally, he locked up, and. ate his”supper, with “something”like an 
appetite. The day’s bustle had done him good. He felt less depressed 
than he had for some time, and found himself anticipating : 

Determined to take no risks of another night like the last, he had 
transferred his sleeping quarters to the top of the house. It was a 
small room, lighted only by a tiny skylight in the roof, half-filled with 
old books and miscellanies for which there had not been sufficient room 
below. As his eyes fell on this collection a half-regret rose in his mind 
at leaving it all. Forty years, boy and man, had he spent in this dirty 
little place—forty not altogether unhappy years. Part of himself had 
it seemed to become, and now, after to-morrow it would know him 
no more. Perhaps the philosophers who maintained that riches brought 
not happiness were not such humbugs after all ! 

Stifling such reflections as these, he set the alarum for an early 
hour—the boat departed at nine—then rested his head on the pillow 
with a sigh of contented weariness. He would sleep well to-night. 

He had pasted paper over every chink and crevice of the door 
to preclude any insect during the night. Yet after all he could not be 
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certain that there had actually been anything in the room the previous 
night. That strange buzzing in his ears might have been produced by 
the stuffiness of the place. And that in its turn—what had caused 
that ? Who or what was-the old man? What 

Speculating on these matters he fell suddenly asleep. 

And dreamed. Dreamed that he had taken the stones to the 
lapidary’s and was watching them being cut. The stones were as large 
as his head and the machine, strangely enough, a kind of circular saw, 
whose rasping grated painfully on his ears. It grew louder and louder— 
_ a sudden deafening crash, the stone was split into a thousand fragments, 
and he sitting up in bed—awake. | 

“What is it?” he asked, for it seemed that someone had called 
him by name. — 

There was no answer, but the peculiar rasping noise he had heard 
in his dreams recommenced. No! it was the unaccountable buzzing, 
just as he had heard it last night. 

He threw off the bedclothes and searched the room. “From ane 
spot to another the noise led him in a hopeless maze of wanderings. 
It was the same as ever; he could see nothing. 

Finally, it ceased altogether.. He got into bed, and was on the 
brink of sleep again when it re-started. He pulled the clothes over his 
head—but it seemed that the wretched thing had followed him there. 

Boom! Boom! He could have screamed aloud as he felt its sticky 
legs about his face. He could neither sleep nor keep awake. 

He started up in bed once more. At last! There was the Thing, 
whatever it might be, circling with heavy wings round the table. Slower 
and slower it flew, till at length it settled. A mosquito! 

Even as he had grasped this fact, it suddenly rose and flew straight 
at his face. Was he mad ? «For it seemed to him to have assumed the 
face of the tall, white-haired priest. “‘ Your last chance!” it boomed. 
‘Your last chance!” In a frenzy of rage and repulsion, he struck at 
it with the pillow, and knocked the lamp over. 

The next second it seemed to him the room was a sheet of living 
flame. He made a dash for the door, then as suddenly darted back as 
he remembered the treasure. | 

Half-choked and blinded, he succeeded in getting it from its hiding 
place, and rushed to the door again. It was locked. | 

Of course! He had locked it himself before getting into bed. 
The key—great God !—where had he put the key? His eyes were full 
of the stinging smoke now, and he could see nothing but the yellow 
flames. His hand groped over the door once more and found the key 
sticking in the lock as he had left it. With a gasp of relief he turned 
it, but the lock was an old one, and the key somehow had got jammed. 
He strained at it till it bent in his fingers like wire, but to no purpose. 
He pulled at the handle till it came off in his hands—clawed and tore 
at the lock—at the woodwork, till the blood dripped from his fingers ; 
but the puny frail-looking door remained fast. Throwing up his arms 
wildly he fell to the floor, 
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The old house burned lke ocd and Sais a gratifying spectacle 
to the crowd that, moth-like, had been drawn to it. To quote from 
the morning’s paper: “ Foremost among those who in the early stage 
of the fire tried to save some of the dealer’s effects, was a tall, dark-skinned 
man who displayed an activity little short of marvellous in one of his 
apparent age; but modestly disappeared when it became known that 
no hope could be entertained of rescuing the unfortunate proprietor.’ 


“ TRUSTE IN RkROVE” 


My Love I gave thee, and with it +i truste. 

My Love thowst trodden under foote as duste, 

Vet tt did shine ye brighter for ye touche 

Of thy small feete—their weight*was not so much 
T hat sp teuld bende or hrake what was so stronge, 


Or even discorde make in Love’s true songe. 


And this my truste doth aye within my breaste 
So childlike bide, as innocently reste, 
For if unfaithe could eer be found in thee, 


Then coulde there never faithful woman be. 


GoOLDHERZ. 


‘THE CHATEAU 


AND THE 


COUNTESS DE LA 
GARAYE 


By An ImPRESSIONIST 


‘The Countess de la Garaye : 
tn her Hospital Dress. R, 


O22, EFORE visiting the Chateau of La Garaye, immor- 
talised in Mrs. Norton’s fine poem, ‘‘ The Lady of 
La Garaye,’”’ I stayed for a short time at Dinard, 
which is said by a French author—The Abbé Rozé— 
to be “un joli coin du monde”; and he then 
goes on to add that it is very like The Golden Horn 
at Constantinople. But it seems to me that 
beyond the fact of the two places being formed 
nent parts — that is to say, land and water, 
rocks and trees, &c. — no similarity exists between them. On 
the contrary, the word which would best describe Dinard is the French 
adjective coguette. For the little spot has certainly a self-satisfied air 
of conscious prettiness about it, and so many nationalities are to be 
found there now, that it has lost much of its rustic charm, and at the 
present time is cosmopolitan, rather than original. Nevertheless, it 
has so many points of attraction that I can quite understand the warm 
admiration with which some people regard it. For with its white houses 
and intensely green sward, the grey rocks and beautiful boskets of trees, 
it presents many fine pictorial effects—especially when regarded in 
conjunction with the bright blue water from which the little headland 
springs. Besides, when you leave the town behind, and get away into 
the country, where you have the goodly fragrance of the woods and 
fields around you, you find there are still some very romantic walks to 
be had, and a number of delightful little glens and glades which look as 
fresh and fair and unspoiled as if they had only just been discovered. 
The most fascinating of these glens is ‘‘ Le sentier des biches ”— 
a bowery nook which might be called another Tempe. For it is watered 
by a little singing stream which winds its way through foliage so dark 
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Le Chateau de la Garaye. 
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and dense that there is always shade there; and the green moss on its 
banks imparts such an impression of coolness as well as beauty to the 
scene that in the fairy silence that prevails you almost expect to see a 
shadowy Naiad rising from the wave, or an Oread flitting like a moon- 
beam among the trees. 

Then there is the Grotte aux Fées to be visited—together with the 
submarine forest—and so many other interesting spots, that several 
days can be spent at pretty little Dinard very agreeably. 

On leaving it, | proceeded to Dinan—which is within a short distance 
of that most remarkable remain, the ruined Chateau of La Garaye— 
round which such a halo of pathetic interest still lingers that the mere 
sound of the word falls on the ear like a strain of sad music. And yet, 
on the afternoon when I visited it, there was a complete absence of 
harmony between the hour and the scene. For it happened to be one 
of the brightest, gladdest days I ever saw. All the sights and sounds 
of summer seemed to have come out for air and exercise on that occasion. 
The sky was a strong, radiant blue; the earth beneath was flooded with 
brilliant sunshine ; the buttercup meadows were a sea of waving gold ; 
and even Nature herself appeared light-hearted—her mood being 
, musically expressed in the glad song of the thrush and the liquid notes 
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of the blackbird—while from time to time when I passed a cluster of 
lily of the valley (it grows wild in these parts), its faint, delicate fragance 
borne on the air seemed to complete the charm of a scene which was 
perfect in every detail. 

The Chateau of La Garaye dates. from the sixteenth century— 
and it must have been a stately home when Claude Toussaut Marot— 
Comte de la Garaye—first brought thither his fair bride, Marie de la 
Motte Piguet—in whose life of sorrow poets have found an inspiration, 
and romancists a heroine.* Indeed, though the building has been 
suffered to fall into the most abject state of decay, and the interior is 
now filled with thorns and brambles and other wild growths of many 
kinds, the three towers which still remain—one round, one square, 
and one octagonal—are of beautiful conformation, and make a very 
fair picture as they stand out from the background of dense foliage 
which rises behind them. And yet, splendid and imposing as this old 
Chateau must have been in former years, it could not then have 
possessed the deep solemnity, the almost spiritual beauty, with ‘which 
it is now invested. For prone and low-lying as much of the building 
is—a mournful desolation, a veritable tragedy in stone—it is so 
impressive in its ruined state, so eloquent in its decay, and so fragrant 
with memories of sorrow nobly borne, and of lives consecrated to the 
highest aims which can sway human conduct, that it, being dead, vet 
speaketh. It will be remembered that after the Countess met the 
painful accident which crippled her for life, she and her husband thence- 
forth devoted themselves to tending the sick, and for that purpose 
they turned their stately home into a hospital. Surely their own life- 
history is the saddest on record—and it can be told in a few words. 

One fair morning, some months after their marriage (which was a 
union of true affection on both sides), the lovely Lady of La Garaye 
rode forth with her husband to follow the hounds—the meet on that 
occasion being conveniently near the Castle. She was then basking 
in the light and warmth of perfect happiness—and well she might be; 
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* The story of ‘‘ The Lady of La Garaye ”’ was first written by Madame de Genlis. 
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of Dinard, 
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for, young, beautiful, and beloved, the twin stars of joy and hope were 
shining in-her soul; there was no cloud upon her sky, no thorn on her 
path, and the future spread out in a bright vista far and fair before her. 
But we are told that “ perfect happiness here below is punished as a 
crime ” : and its invariably brief duration proves the truth of this sad 
pronouncement. In any case, the sorrowful fate that awaited the 
Countess was no exception to the rule—the day in question, which had 
opened so brightly, having ended in misery and despair. For in taking 
a fence she was thrown from her horse, and so seriously injured that 
she was carried home that evening a helpless cripple, maimed for life, 
and without any chance of recovery. But of course she did not know 
that at first. On the contrary, she lay for a considerable time almost 
like one dead—and though moaning with pain, quite incapable of speech 
or movement. When, however, she at length regained consciousness, 
the poor sufferer, notwithstanding her pitiful state, cherished a hope 
that she yet might rally. But vain was that hope—for,as Mrs. Norton 


eloquently tells us— 
When she had heard the old physician speak, 
Horror crept through her veins and paled her cheek ; 
She saw at once that trembling fountain rise— 
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(Tears of compassion in an old man’s eyes) 

As in low tones reluctantly he tells 

The doom that sounds to her like funeral bells. 
Long on his face her wistful gaze she kept, 

Then bent her head and wildly mourned and wept. 
Shiv’ring through every limb, as lightning-thought 
Smote her with all the endless ruin wrought. 
_ Never to be a mother! never give 
Another life beyond her own to live! 

Never to see her husband bless their child, 
Thinking (oh, blessed thought) like Aim it smiled. 
Never with Claud again to walk or ride-— 
Partake his pleasures with a playful pride— 

But cease from all companionship so shared, 

And only have the hours his fily spared ! 

At that sad word all hope in life took wing, 

The sound went through her like a piercing sting, 
And she repeated with a mournful cry, 

‘Better to die, O God! ’Twere best to die!” 


Yes, the very bitterness of death was in the thought that, though 
kind as ever, all that her husband did for her was done fram pity. She 
therefore felt there was but one course for her to take—and it must be 
taken, though the effort cost her so much that the pathos of the scerie 
in which she carries out her intention and advises her husband to divorce 
her has no parallel in ancient or modern story. What she felt when 
uttering those fateful words could not ‘be described. It was the very 
sublime of self-sacrifice; but for bis sake the sacrifice must be made— 
and she consequently pointed out to him that it was her duty to set 
him free,* as she knew he could no longer see any charm in her crooked, 
distorted frame, or beauty in her faded face. But as she raised her 
despairing eyes to his, he read in them the mute, unspoken language 
of a breaking heart; and, deeply moved, he drew her toward him 
until her aching head lay upon his breast, and said with infinite tender- 
ness, ‘“ My wife, my precious wife, you misjudge me cruelly if you think 
I could do that! No, dear one, we will never part. I loved you long 
ago, I love you now, and will love you and you alone to the latest hour 
of my life!” 

And faithfully he kept his word. The Count and Countess de La 
Garaye died within two years of each other, and were buried in the 
same grave near Dinan. Meanwhile, the interesting old Chateau in 
which he lived, which had been the theatre of so many striking and 
touching scenes in the sixteenth century, in addition to being suffered 
to fall into ruins, has likewise been treated with such disrespect that 
it would seem as if a Castle as well as a prophet had no honour in its 
own country. For a noisy farmhouse with all its uncouth and in- 
congruous accompaniments has been set up just outside the gates— 
and at a little distance the Chapel of the ancient Hospice has actually 
been turned into a shop where they make wooden shoes! It is in- 
explicable that nothing has been done to prevent this most interesting 
old Chateau from crumbling to pieces. 

* In those far away times marriage was regarded asa mere slip-knot when occasion required. 
For example, when Henry the Eighth’s sister Mary became a widow, she married the Duke 
of Suffolk, although he had two other wives alive and well at the time ! 
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Le Chene Vert. 


The Chateau of La Garaye lies in the depths of a magnificent 
chestnut wood—and on the outskirts of this wood there is another 
delightful castle called La petite Coninais, which, though not a ruin, 
is sO very quaint and curious that I would advise any artist who 1s 
anxious to obtain a new and beautiful subject for his brush to come 
thither and paint it. La petite Coninais is surrounded by its own wild 
woodlands and gleaming waters, and though at a distance its castellated 
battlements give it a warlike aspect, on a nearer approach this proves 
to be the result of that anomalous architecture which took its rise when 
feudal warfare had but recently died out, and which preserved the 
appearance of strength when strength was no longer needed. Mean- 
while, La Coninais possesses every adjunct and element calculated to 
excite admiration and awaken interest. On one side of the court there 
is a tiny chapel—still in perfect preservation and very well worth seeing 
—and at a little distance from it there stands a tall, round tower of 
almost fabulous age; on the other side there is a delightful old garden, 
containing a fountain and a grotto, and looking as though it had been » 
made expressly for reverie and daydreaming ; to the rear of the building 
there is a mysterious tree-shadowed pond—presumably the moat of 
former times; and on the premises there is actually a bona-fide ghost ! 
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This latter, it appears, is that of a Small child, whose piteous cries and 
wailings are often heard in various parts of the castle after midnight. 

But the guide who showed me over the place was truthful enough to 
admit that he had never seen the apparition himself. 

I returned that day by the River Rance from Dinan to St. Malo 
(the latter is only twenty minutes from Dinard), and a very pleasant 
sail it proved to be. The fact is, the Rance is a really beautiful little 
river, though nobody ever hears of it—and as it goes laughing on its 
glad way through the fair valley which it waters, it is full of sparkle 
and variety. In hue it is as green as the river Oman, of 
which the poet sings in Lalla Rookh—and its shores are freighted 
with historic interest as well as adorned by natural beauty. In some 
places they are high and steep and lie close together, while in others 
they widen out so much that the river looks almost like a lake. But 
in all parts they are studded with picturesque villages, old castles, and 
such blooming gardens and groves that as you glide along you pass 
from, one fairy scene to another, and find something to please the eve 
everywhere. However, what interested me most was the ancient village 
of St. Suliac, with its quaint legend which so closely follows the lines 
of that pertaining to St. Kevin’s Bed in the County Wicklow that the 
two stories are nearly identicai. It appears that Suliac was an Irish 
Saint, who, in the sixth century, was much troubled by the impor- 
tunities of a certain fair and fascinating lady, who seemed determined 
to marry him whether he would or no. Accordingly he sought safety 
in flight. And having fled to Brittany and selected the wild and lonely 
shores of the Rance as a place of refuge, he there set up a little hermitage, 
in which he lived happy ever after in single blessedness—secure from 
intrusion and unhaunted by “ those eyes of most unholy blue” which 
had threatened to make shipwreck of his saintship in his own country. 

There is also an island on the river Rance called “L’Ile au moine,” 
which was inhabited by another hermit in bygone days, and a rocky 
promontory on which the fanatic Pierre Le Trouve (like another Simon 
Stylites) actually lived for sixty years. Thus it is evident that this 
part of the world was a favourite haunt of the solitary and the misan- 
thropically inclined in the far-away past. But at the same time, in 
contrast to their lonely dwellings, both sides of the river are thicklv 
sprinkled with ancient towers—the most beautiful of which is Le chéne 
vert, so called because of the stately oak which exercises a benevolent 
protectorate over it—and castles and old manor houses where, to judge 
from their size, people must have congregated in vast numbers in former 
days. Meanwhile, to all these old places so many romantic legends 
are attached that while sailing down the Rance you feel as if you were 
wandering through dreams of the past; and the sensations to which 
they give birth are so enjoyable that you find the voyage all too short, 
and do not want or wish to be awakened from them. 

Another place that I found extremely interesting was Roscoff— 
which, instead of being approached by the soft blue Bay of St. Malo, 


is washed by the wild waves of the Atlantic, and in every respect looks 
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so unlike other towns that the first sight of it makes an epoch in the 
mind of the beholder. In short, though neither beautiful nor picturesque, 
it has so many striking characteristics and is so very original and peculiar 
that it is really a treasure-trove to the traveller who is in search of the 
wild, the weird, and the uncommon. ‘On the edge of the sea and at 
the end of the world,” as a-French writer describes it to be, Roscoff 
lies in such a remote corner and is so completely out of the way that it 
seems to have neither part nor lot in the great world beyond it—by 
which its very existence appears to be almost forgotten. Indeed, the 
pulse of life beats so feebly there, there is so little vitality about the 
town, and the whole place is pervaded by such an air of sadness and 
desolation, that as you traverse its silent thoroughfares and grass 
grown alleys, you feel that Roscoff must be as virtually extinct as one 
of the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee. And yet it has many claims to 
consideration—foremost among them being the strong contrasts it 
exhibits. For, notwithstanding that it is girdled with bitter, barren 
rocks, and has a rampart of cold grey crags which are lashed ceaselessly 
by the fierce waves of the ocean, in consequence of the influence of the 
gulf stream, it has a warm temperature, and a climate so soft and equable 
that even in winter the weather is generally mild, and the spring brings 
forth flowers abundantly. - 

But in addition to its benignant climate, this little ancient town can 
boast of a number of perfectly preserved fifteenth century houses, 
and also of some historic: memories. For Charles Edward lodged in one 
of the old houses near the quay when he came as a fugitive to these 
shores. And not far from the church there are the remains of a chapel, 
which was built to commemorate Mary Stuart’s disembarkation at 
Roscoff, when she was on her way to be betrothed to the Dauphin of 
France. The house where she lodged, too, still stands in the little 
street, with its cloister formed by seven Roman arches; and the Guide 
points to a hollow in the stone flags, said to be an impress of the Royal 
foot—at which the English traveller smiles inly ! 

The small island of Batz is only twenty minutes’ sail from the mainland, 
and the tiny islets with which the ocean in that particular part is gemmed, 
are covered with bright, amber-coloured seaweed which the sunset trans- 
mutes to gold, and renders beautiful. 

Thus, if there is anyone who would like to escape from ordinary 
civilisation and “‘ everydayliness ” for a while, and would enjoy coming 
to a place so unique that it is warranted to afford him a whole influx of 
unwonted sensations—I don’t think he could do better than try this 
remote, but peculiarly interesting, part of Finistére. 
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A, I never take. any notice of Will’s flirtations ! 
‘He can’t help it, you know, and there is really 
no harm in them.” 

The Man of the World watched the face of 
the young ‘wife as she turned her face towards 
the far end of the conservatory, where another 
couple were sitting, half-hidden by the palms. 

xi They could just see the lines of a_ beautiful 

profile, itis gleam of golden hair, and here and there through the leaves 

the sheen of a satin gown; and a man’s hand slowly waving an ostrich 
feather fan. 

‘“*T am afraid you will have to ) take this one seriously.” 

She turned to him with a smile, not in the least disturbed. 

66 Why ? 29 

“Confess you knew nothing of this—flirtation.” 

“T certainly did not. But I shall tease Will about it to-night.” 


‘““T should not advise you to do that.” 
‘“What would you advise me to do ? ”—In mock distress. 
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He hesitated a moment before speaking. He had been trying 
for weeks to lead up to this point, but she had always foiled him. How 
can you get up a flirtation with a woman who will not take you seriously ? 

“T should suggest that you fight him with his own weapons. I 
will help you.” 

She burst into a peal of light laughter. 

‘Tam so sure that you are wrong,” she said, “that 
I will undertake to be guided by your advice if I find 
that there is really anything more serious than usual 
about this new flirtation of Will’s.” , 

‘“‘It is not new to anyone but yourself. That is 
what makes it dangerous. Have you really spent two 
seasons in town and don’t know yet that a flirtation 
with a celebrated actress can never be treated lightly ?”’ 

For the first time a shadow of uneasiness came into her eyes, and 
he felt he had scored a point. But the next minute she laughed again. 

“Poor Will!” she said lightly. “Now I am going to prove at 
once that you are wrong. I am going to tell Will that I am ready to 
go home, and he will take his partner back to the room and come at 
once quite cheerfully.” : 

Together they approached the other couple, who were so intent 
on their conversation that they did not notice them. The young wife 
saw a look on her husband’s face that startled her, a feverish burning 
look that was unmistakable, and for a moment she stopped and caught 
her breath. 

The man at her side was watching her face, and drew her hand 
through his arm, and as they paused for a moment, a few words in her 
husband’s voice reached her ears :— 

“God! If I had only met you before!” 

The suggestion to go home was not made. May Gardiner and her 
partner passed the other two slowly, looking ‘straight before them, 
and left the conservatory by another door. | | 

‘‘ May I see you home?” asked the man, in a low voice. 

They were in the hall and she had not spoken since they left the 
conservatory. She was unconscious that he was holding her hand 
on his arm and guiding her footsteps. All the life had been wiped out 
of her face as if by some human hand. | 

“No, thank you,” she answered, as if in a dream, “I would rather 
go alone. Get me my carriage, please.” 


“Don’t be ridictlous,”’ said the actress. ‘Come, my friend, I 
never intended our little flirtation to go so far. I am afraid the couple 
who just passed overheard what you said. Who is the pretty girl with 
that bad man?” 

Will Gardiner started and came to his senses. 

“That is my wife,” he said, and a hot wave of shame swept over 
him. ‘ You don’t really think she heard ?” 

“IT hope not; but it would serve you right if she had.” 
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“T don’t care 

The actress rose to her feet. | 

‘Go and find her,” she said, in her cool, level tones ; ‘‘ don’t lease 
her with Herbert Lloyd, he is not to be trusted.” 
: : ‘ She moved away, and left him sitting there amon: 
the,-palms, his head downcast, his hands hanging between 
his knees, feeling he had been a fool. - The moment «: 
madness had passed, and shame and remorse overwhelme: 
him. 

Had May really heard ? 

Presently he went in search of her and found she had 
gone. Then he felt sure she had heard. He had a suf 
whiskey-and-soda and walked home, but when he came 
near the house he turned off again and went for half-an-hour’s walk 
before he felt man enough to go home. . 

He let himself in with a latchkey and turned into the library. Hi 
wife was standing by the fire with her back to him, pulling a rose t 
pieces. 3 | 
“Why did you run away?” he asked, with an attempt at hi: 
usual tone. “I looked for you everywhere.” | 
| She turned round then and met his eyes. There was no reproac: 

in her own, only pain. | 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Will?” she asked, hardly above he! 
breath. 

He did not attempt to prevaricate, but he could not answer. Ht 
felt so sick with himself, so angry with the actress, so sorry about May. 

‘“‘T heard what you said to her,” continued his wife, her eyes ° 
the rose she was pulling to pieces leaf by leaf. ‘ You wished you ha 
met her before you married me, and I want to tell you you are free. 
I would not live with you, knowing that you are tired of me and wished 
yourself free.” | - 

She paused. There was a sob in her throat, and she did not wat! 
to appeal to his feelings. Then she went on. | 

“T have been thinking it out, and it will be quite simple. | have 
my own money, and no relations to interfere. I will go away to-morrow. 

_ Again she paused, and wondered why he did not speak. She ¥* 
not looking at him, but he was looking at her with a new wonder a 
admiration. 

What a wonderful woman she was! A girl of twenty-two facit? 
the first awful crisis of her life like this. No word of reproach, no teal 
no thought of what the world would say. Just a few words to gh 
him his freedom so far as it was in her power to do so. And an how 
ago he had thought himself in love with another woman. : 

Something in the man’s nature, something of frivolity and selfish- 
ness, died out in that moment, and he realised the priceless value ut 
that which he had been ready almost to cast aside. His eyes We 
opened, and he saw deeper into life than he had ever seen be- 
fore. 


‘SHE TURNED ROUND 
AND MET HIS EYESs.”’ 


‘Have you nothing to say to me, Will?” Her voice was unsteady. 

He came to her slowly. | | 

‘IT can’t ask you to forgive me,” he said. “I have been a fool, 
and a blind fool. I think I Was mad to-night. I don’t want my freedom, 
May. If you leave me, as you have every right to do after what you 
overheard to-night, I shall go away, but I shall go alone. I made a 
fool of myself to-night, and I can never forgive myself or ask you to 
forgive me, but all the best of me belongs to you, my wife, and I never 
loved you so much as [| do at this moment.” 

There was silence for quite a minute, and they did not look at 
each other, then he turned slowly away. But before he reached the 
door he felt two hands clasping his arm. She could not speak, but her 
face was eloquent, and he knew he was forgiven. 

And she never knew how much she owed the actress. 
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= t ” HE Holy Well of Wedelfeld in Bavaria is celebrated 
MGS F for its natural and artificial beauty and its miracu- 
: lous properties. It is not indeed a well at all, 
but a pool formed by the bend of a tiny mountain 
torrent so cunningly arched over at this point 
with mighty blocks of granite, that the work of 
man in the ancient vaulting is hardly to be recog- 
é nised. In the interstices of the stones, luxuriant 
ferns and creeping growths have taken root and make of the place a 
fairy grotto. About it rise beech-clad slopes, carpeted eternally in 
rusty red, and high up behind the smooth grey pillars of the giant 
tree stems and under their thick canopy a band of blue sky is drawn 
six days out of seven across the fair picture. 

There are no houses within sight, the chapel and the ancient priory 
being lower down, behind a hill-shoulder. Except on high festivals the 
tranquillity of the spot is unbroken but for the occasional clatter of a 
squirrel in the branches or the more occasional groan of a stray pilgrim, 
toiling up here to cast off his rheumatic cares at the feet of the blessed 
St. Marginale. 

The glory of the Holy Well is closely bound up with the little statue 
of St. Marginale, which stands at the far end of the grotto in a forest of 
crutches and sticks and prosaic bandages that the blessed Saint has 
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rendered superfluous for their owners. The statue is eighteen inches 
high, of dark wood, somewhat battered and mouldy of appearance. 
On the base is carved the legend :— 

*“ NIGRA SUM, SED FORMOSA.’ 

Black, dirty black, the blessed St. Marginale is, but her beauty is 
disputable, though the statue is said to have been carved by angel 
hands. Mortal and angelic standards of beauty would seem to 
differ. ; 

Of the miraculous properties of the statue and the Holy Well there 
is no doubt, or very little. . And the modern suggestion that the 
mountain air, the _ _ Soe AP lle ) 
trudge up the hill, PS 
and the iron in the 
water have something 
to say in the mar- 
vellous cures that are 
‘worked here, is a 
damnable heresy, ex- 
ceeding detrimental 
to local trade. 

If you are of a 
philosophic turn of 
mind and take plea- 
sure in quaint con- 
trasts, you may find 
amusement in com- 
paring two days in 
the history of the Holy 
Well of Wedelfeld. 

The first is the 
occasion of one of the 
six yearly pilgrimages 
that are arranged 
during the summer 
months, for in the 
rainy season you can 
hardly expect to get . ~~ > Tie Freiherr of Gugelstern 
marvellous cures of /aaN : 7,  Sturned with a start 
rheumatism,canyou? tit ras < 
Trains in fast succession shoot into Wedelfeld armies fof pilgrims at 
almost miraculously reduced railway fares. The afternoon is devoted 
to processions and speeches and chants and miracles. In the evening 
Venetian lamps stretch starry cords from tree to tree; Bengal lights 
give weird and impressive effects to crag and water; rockets soar into 
the sky, symbols (for their rise only, it is to be hoped) of mounting 
prayers. Afternoon and evening there is a festival brew of malt liquor 
on tap in the Beer-Garden that was once the Priory, and everywhere 
joviality, song, dance, brass bands, tobacco, satisfaction. 
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The second day is that on which, three hundred years ago, the 
Freiherr of Gugelstein.... 

But let us examine this day, and subsequent ones, a little more 
in detail. 

* * = % ¥ * 

On a hot June morning the Freiherr of Gugelstein, 
with a slice of bread in one hand, walked towards his 
aquarium. This was arranged in a pool at a bend of 
the little stream that ran through a corner of his 
Wedelfeld estate. A dam kept the water of the aquar- 
ium up and its inhabitants in, and the whole pool was 
ingeniously and picturesquely vaulted over. There was 
no place at which the Freiherr could dawdle away an 
hour more pleasantly during the heat of the day than 
in the company of Castor and Pollux, two pretty and 
amiable goldfish, the denizens of the aquarium. 

You would never have thought tolookat the Freiherr 
_of Gugelstein that he was an extremely important per- 
son. He was small, pale, pink-eyed, chinless. His hair 
was no colour. He walked in a series of narrowly averted tumbles. 
He was clad in plain brown clothes, and the only mark of compara- 
tive splendour about him was the great silver-headed walking-cane that 
he carried. 

Yet this insignificant, timid-looking gentleman was the greatest 
landowner in Bavaria. He owned forty-seven estates and sent a small 
army into the field in time of war. This Wedelfeld property of the 
Freiherr’s was a trifling unconsidered pied-a-terre of his. 

But the Freiherr of Gugelstein loved Wedelfeld dearly, and now 
that he had so comfortably established Castor and Pollux, the gift 
of a neighbouring potentate, in their aquarium, he loved Wedelfeld 
all the more. For he was harassed by vaguely scientific tendencies 
and had the idea that he might some day write an important treatise 
on the ways of goldfish. 

As the Freiherr approached the aquarium, he quickened his pace 
somewhat, in spite of the hot sun, for the thought of the cool shade 
and his dear little goldfish gave lightness to his feet. But when he 
arrived at the entrance of the grotto, he stopped in open-mouthed 
consternation. 

‘“‘'Don-ner-wet-ter !”’ said the Freiherr of Gugelstein. 

And ‘“donnerwetter”’ he well might say. Castor and Pollux 
appeared to have gone mad. First they would chase each other round 
and round the basin at a speed that made the little old Freiherr giddy. 
After this they would stop for a few seconds to recover their wind, 
each on his side of the pool, rolling flabbily about with an air of ineffably 
stupid contentment. Then one of them, gathering his forces, would 
shoot through the water in a golden flash and butt into the ribs of the 
other with the force of a dozen battering-rams, And off they would 
go again in dizzy circles. 
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“ Don - ner - wet- ——_ 
ter!” said the . ae ee 
Freiherr again. 

“Hum! hum!” 

The Freiherr of 
Gugelstein turned 
with a start to find 
the pious hermit, 
Brother Titibin, at 
his elbow. 

Brother Titibin 
was the holiest man 
for miles round, not 
merely on his own 
showing, but also on 
the testimony of facts, : 
for he inhabited a “\% 
cave up in the hills, | = 
lived mostly on roots 
and water, and 
neglected his toilet 
magnificently. He 
avoided the tempta- 
tion to do what was 
wrong by _ doing ae Te taMeStOOn OF 
nothing at all. And | bbeeehe MORAAS Info 
the blessing of 
Heaven on his way 
of life was evident, for Brother Titibin was the most superb of holy 
hermits. His face was bronzed, his eyes clean as a boy’s, his great 
limbs hard and straight under his dirty ragged frock. His towsled 
hair and beard lent him Major-Prophet suggestions, which, however, a 
somewhat crafty expression to a certain degree belied. 

“Hum! hum!” 

“IT beg your pardon, my good Brother Titibin,” said the Freiherr 
of Gugelstein. ‘The word just slipped out. But it was the gold- 
fish.” 

The holy hermit looked down into the pool where Castor and 
Pollux were still playing their insane game, and his snagey ere 
went up into little circles of horror, for it was really very shocking. 

“Ts it affection ?’ murmured the Freiherr. “Or is it midsummer 
madness? Or is it something to do with the water? Or is it... 
there they go again! Shoo, Castor! Shoo, Pollux! For shame! 
For shame, children! ” 

‘“* Highwellborn Sir,” said Brother Titibin with huge solemnity, 
‘it is none of these things. It is not affection and the rest of it. It 
is ... the Devil.” 

“Donner ... pardon!” gasped the Freiherr, ‘The Devil! The 
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Devil in, my aquarium, in my little goldfish! Worthy Sir Her 
can you do nothing for me?” 

The holy hermit stretched forth a mighty arm from a torn, grimy 
sleeve, waved it over the pool, and cried in a stentorian crescendo : 

“Retro, Satanas! Retro, Satanas, 1 say! 
RETRO, SATANAS ! ” 

“It's no use!” said the Freiherr despon- 
dently after an anxious pause. ‘“ Look, Brother 
Titibin, it’s even a little worse than before. Oh, 
they’re. possessed, they’re possessed! And how 
... Teufel... pardon, my mistake... but 
_ they will kill each other! Castor! Pollux! 
‘.. Be ashamed of yourselves this instant ! ” 

For a few moments the Freiherr and the 
ious hermit stood in silence watching the outrageous behaviour of 
the goldfish. Then the Freiherr had an idea. 

“TI tell you what it is, Brother Titibin,” he said. “TI shall get 
the parson of Wedelfeld to come up and bless my aquarium. It’s wonder- 
ful what you can do with holy water.” : 

“Hum! Holy water!” repeated the saintly hermit, shaking his 
head dubiously and pulling at his great tangled beard. ‘‘ Holy water ! ” 

The Freiherr, however, carried out his purpose, and that very 
afternoon the parson came up with candle, book and bell, and exorcised 
the aquarium in the most approved manner. Castor and Pollux sub- 
mitted to the operation with an amiable tranquillity that might be 
either grace or exhaustion or complete indifference. The Freiherr of 
Gugelstein took it to be grace. 

But the next morning when he hurried up to his aquarium, with 
hope in his heart, he was bitterly undeceived. For a rather worse kind 
of Devil was in the little goldfish. 

“‘ Don-ner-wet-ter !”’ shrieked the Freiherr in his disappointment 
and rage.” 

“Hum! hum!” 

And there was the holy hermit, Brother Titibin, standing at his 
elbow again, with a very frigid expression on his face. 

“IT really can’t help it,” said the Freiherr of Gugelstein angrily. 
‘An archbishop would swear under the circumstances. Little swine 
of goldfish, what possesses you? Who possesses you, | should say? 
It’s awful. It’s hopeless. Hopeless! Hope... but stay, I have an 
idea. Why didn’t I think of it before? Of course, of course. Holy 
Sir Hermit, Pll ride over to Kleinforst this very afternoon and get the 
Lord Abbot to let me have a little water of Jabbock for my aquarium.” 

‘Hum! Water of the brook Jabbock!” murmured the saintly 
hermit, shrugging his great shoulders. ‘‘ Water of Jabbock!” 

“Well, it won’t do any harm if it doesn’t do any good, Brother 
Titibin, I suppose,” snapped the Freiherr in a pet. 

“Tt won’t do any good, Highwellborn Sir, if it doesn’t do any 
harm,” corrected Brother Titibin darkly, 
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And the hermit was nearer the truth than the Freiherr of Gugelstein. 
The Freiherr got a very short measure of water of Jabbock ... the 
Kleinforst speciality... at a very long price, and he might have 
kept his money in his pocket. For the way that Castor and Pollux 
went on after the application of the water of Jabbock 
was scandalous beyond all expression. 

The terrible plight of his little goldfish drove the € 
Freiherr to desperation. He tried every means, improved 
his life, cut down his “ donnerwetters,” promised a new 
bell to the church of Wedelfeld. But all his efforts were 
in vain. His visits to his aquarium, that had once been 
his greatest delight, were now a daily cause of anguish 
and perplexity for him. 

Then suddenly the business came to an dnésnectedly 
joyful conclusion. A morning arrived on which the 
Freiherr found Castor and Pollux no longer engaged in 
their unholy revels, but swimming demurely about side by 
side, gently nibbling at the water-grasses and exploring 
the pebbles, conducting themselves in fact like two 
serious little goldfish. The Devil had at last gone out 
of the Freiherr’s aquarium. 

“Du lieber Himmel!” exclaimed the Freiherr of 
Gugelstein. , 

“* Guten Morgen, Highwellborn Sir ! ” 

And there was the holy Brother Titibin standing at his elbow, 
genial and smiling. 

“Look, look, Brother Titibin!” cried the Freiherr excitedly. 
“Look at Castor and Pollux! And I called them swine! How careful 
we should be! Those words do pop out. Little swine, indeed! Little 
angels! Come, Castorchen! Come, Polluxlein! Te ...te... te!” 

Brother Titibin was lending only half an ear tothe Freiherr’s rhapso- 
dies. His gaze travelled searchingly about the pool, till at last it rested 
on a long dark object that had drifted under a rock and bobbed up 
and down with the movement of the water. 

‘“‘ Honoured Herr von Gugelstein,” said the holy Brother Titibin, 
laying his hand on the other’ 's arm, ‘“‘what is that? There. On the 
other side.” 

“That? I never _— it. We'll soon see. I think I can reach 
it with my walking-cane.” 

The Freiherr and the hermit between them fished out the mysterious 
object. It proved to be a roughly-hewed little image in dark wood. 
There was some room for doubt as to the sex of the person represented, 
but the legend carved on the base of the statue, ‘“‘ Nigra sum, sed for- 
mosa,” and the word ‘“ Marginale”’ scratched across the shoulders, 
removed all uncertainty. 

“The blessed Saint Marginale!”? exclaimed Brother Titibin 
solemnly. ‘ Then the evil spirit has indeed gone out of these waters !” 

* But I wonder how the cuckoo Saint Marginale got into my 
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aquarium!” said the Freiherr of Gugelstein, pensively scrat 
behind his ear. 

The holy hermit, Brother Titibin, with a truly magnificent gesture, 
pointed vertically upwards. 

* * x % x k 

Ten times in one week! 

It was really getting too much of a good thing, and 
Lord Prior Titibin of Wedelfeld frowned all over his 
resplendent countenance. 

Things had gone most prosperously with the godly 
Brother Titibin since the day that the waters were 
exorcised and the Freiherr of Gugelstein’s aquarium 
became the Holy Well of Wedelfeld. 

The news of the great event travelled far and wide. 
In less than a year pious contributions and pious 
hands had erected a wooden chapel to the blessed St. 
Marginale. Brother Titibin came down from his hill- 
cave to serve the chapel. He lived hard by in a home-made hut that 
was so far from, waterproof that the Freiherr in common decency could 
do no less than offer the holy hermit a chamber in the Schloss of Wedel- 
feld. The Schloss was indeed less of a castle than a solid, comfortable 
hunting-box. 

Brother Titibin had not lived so many days by the side of the little 
mountain stream for nothing, and it was not long before the anti- 
rheumatic properties of the water were miraculously revealed to him. 
Pilgrims, particularly gouty ones, came now in their thousands. Brother 
Titibin had his hands more than full, and was obliged to secure the 
services of a chaplain, who was lodged, provisionally, at the Schloss. 
In two years after this there were six chaplains, lodged, provisionally, 
at the Schloss. And the Freiherr of Gugelstein was lodged, provisionally, 
over the ‘stables. 

Poor little Freiherr of Gugelstein! He often looked back rather 
dismally to the crowning mercy of the exorcising of the waters. 

‘But how the cuckoo did the blessed Saint Marginale get into 
my aquarium ?” he would ask himself. 

And sometimes, to his horror, for he was a very good man, he 
found himself wondering whether the blessed Saint Marginale were not 
after all a species of celestial cuckoo. ; 

At length the solemn, not quite unexpected day arrived when the 
Freiherr of Gugelstein — you are to remember that he was a chinless 
man and his hair no colour — handed over his Wedelfeld estate to 
the holy Brother Titibin and his chaplains (nine of them now!) and 
migrated to a neighbouring Schloss of his. The Schloss of Wedelfeld 
was re-baptised Priory; and the saintly Brother Titibin took office as 
the first Lord Prior of Wedelfeld. . 

So far, so good — from Lord Prior Titibin’s point of view. But 
now came in the annoying circumstance which called the frown on to 
the face of the excellent churchma.n That poor stupid Freiherr of 
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Gugelstein could not be made to see that he had no longer any property 
in Castor and Pollux, the famous goldfish of Wedelfeld. 

Castor and Pollux had thrived most satisfactorily under the eye 
of the Blessed St. Marginale. They had never been again attacked by 
the madness with which they were once so grievously 


afflicted. They had grown fat and well-liking. It { ) 


had later on been necessary to remove them from | 
y 
a 
| 


and puffings of the pilgrims flustered them; and = 


their original home: first because the splashings i 


next because certain of the more ignorant of the 

visitors directed their orisons at the goldfish instead 

of at Saint Marginale, which was mighty scan- | | 
dalous. So Castor and Pollux had been brought,’ \: | a 
over to the Priory and put into a glass aquarium of | rir 
the ordinary sort that stood in the Lord Prior’s \ it 
parlour. Truth to say, Castor and Pollux did not | 


seem greatly to miss the eye of the blessed St. @=* eS 
Marginale. 

And now, if you please, here was the Freiherr of Gugelstein riding 
over at all hours of the days to look at his goldfish! Hs goldfish 
forsooth! It was quite pitiful to see him standing there, with his 
“Te ...te... te, Castorchen! Te...te... te, Polluxlein! 
Not to mention the fact that he was in everybody’s way, in the way 
of the serving-brethren, the Lord Prior, the lucrative pilgrims. It 
must be stopped. | 

Lord Prior Titibin took up his pen and put his signature to a 
parchment that*the Brother Scribe laid before bia Then he read it 
through once more. 


THE PRIORY OF THE BLESSED SAINT MARGINALE OF WEDELFELD. 
. ‘‘NIGRA SUM, SED FORMOSA.” 

The Highwellborn Herr Freiherr von Gugelstein (with friend) has permission to 
visit the goldfish of Wedelfeld Priory on the first Tuesday of every month, from 
2 to 3 of the clock, in perpetuum. . . 

Given under our hand and seal. 
TITIBIN, Prior. 


Lord Prior Titibin dispatched this document. The frown melted 
off his face, and he leaned back in his chair with the air of a man for 
whom life can really have no more rubs. The reflections were pleasant 
that were pleasantly broken in upon by his neighbour and friend, the 
Lord Abbot of Kleinforst, an ever welcome visitor. 

The conversation soon turned upon the marvellous prosperity of 
Wedelfeld. 

“You have really done remarkably well, Prior,’ said the Abbot. 
“This”? — he waved his jewelled hand at the venison-pasty and 
wines and liqueurs that had been set out in his honour — “this is 
better than roots and water, eh?” 

“Donnerwetter! Don’t talk of it !”’ exclaimed the ex-holy hermit. 
“Tf it had not been for occasional seasonable temperings, the shorn 
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lamb would have died. But you know, Abbot, I have to thank you for 
it all. That little old image... ” 

“Pooh! pooh! I had it lying by me,” said the Abbot of Kleinforst. 
“And I am only too glad you were able to make something out of it. 
To the glory of Holy Church! But, Prior, I should really very much 
like to ask you a question. You can rely on my absolute discretion, 
I need hardly say. Have you any idea as to the — hem! — kind 
of devil that was cast out of the Freiherr’s aquarium ? ”’ 

Lord Prior Titibin rose to his feet, went to the door, and softly 
turned the key in the lock. Then he took a flask of hollands from 
the table. 

‘“‘ Seasonable temperings, Abbot,’’ he said with a mighty wink. 
‘It’s precious cold in those hill-caves.” 

The Lord Prior walked delicately over to the aquarium and poured 
the contents of a tablespoon of the hollands into the water. 

The old mad game re-commenced. Castor and Pollux whirled 
deliriously round and round the aquarium, charged each other, stood 
on their heads, sat up on their tails—in general played the most foolish 
pranks that ever two serious little goldfish dreamed of playing. 

The Lord Abbot of Kleinforst laughed till his sides ached. 

“Potztausend!”’ he wheezed feebly, wiping his eyes. ‘* That’s 
colossal ! ”’ 

“Isn’t it?’ cried Lord Prior Titibins ‘“ Give it him, Castor! 
At him, Pollux! Blessed Saint Marginale, that was a shrewd one! 
TE 3c xo te So he, Castorchen) > Ten. oy 86 c-o-~ te, Polinwlein?” 
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CALL OF <x 
THE BREED 


By Parrick Vaux 


Author of “Thews of Eng- 
| land,” “‘ The Shock of Battle,’’ 
: Se; 


TOSS 


. HAT d’you | say, 
Kenney ?—I tell 
you, you have 


‘ no part with us 
in this trip.” 

Commander Torrington 
had turned very sharp on 
his heel. Anger and asperity 
charged his mellow voice. 

oo Si “It is the chance of a 
) lifetime,” he said. ‘“‘ Reckon this’ll 
be something to go on when the 
Real Thing comes across the 

Atlantic. For it will!” 
*“¢ Something to go on, retorted the 
commander, wiping the blobs of fog-dew off 
his binoculars, and gazing to port along his bridge. ‘‘ You’ve no busi- 
ness to be with us. But as I got no instructions about you—and you 
refused to be put across to that steamer—here you remain, to go 

through it. Ah, you will be killed, Kenney!” 

Chuckling a little, Lieutenant Kenney, late staff officer in the 
United States Atlantic Fleet, straightened his figure from leaning over 
the bridge rail in his anxiety to see ahead. He looked at the Pandora’s 
commanding officer. A quizzical expression flickered over his hard 
keen features. 

“You'd have done the same—to get up against hostilities.” 

Commander Torrington nodded emphatically. 

‘“*T would, I would,” he volleyed against the throaty wind. ‘* Mind 
you, though, don’t let your ardour run away with you. We don’t 
want you to shove in your oar. I wish to heavens I had bundled you 
perforce on board that King steamer.” 
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The Germanic Empire had torn the foreword out of the book of 
Britain’s naval strategies. 

She had abruptly assumed the offensive. 

And in the twentieth century, with its extraordinary mobility 
and swiftness of movements, it is the difference of merely twenty-four 
hours that brings victory or defeat. A nation’s life or death ! 

Already the British Atlantic squadron was hurrying towards the 
North of Scotland, and the home fleet, minus its two southern divisions 
that were to hold the mouth of the English Channel and cover the 
Thames, was moving out, to proceed eastward; while the British 
cruisers were being pushed farther and farther up into the North Sea 
and upon the enemy’s bases. ° 

Of them, the Pandora, which Lieutenant Kenney on leave of 
absence had previously received permission from the British Admiralty 
to accompany during her cruise ‘for practices,’ had been diverted 
by marconigram when off the Outer Gabbard Shoal, Norfolk, and 
ordered to scout eastward. 

“You know what the orders are, Kenney,” rasped Commander 
Torrington, as he raised his glasses to his eyes again in a vain endeavour 
to pierce the thickness hiding the near waters under its woolly veil. 
“To feel the enemy’s strength in the Ems roadstead. That is where 
their High Seas Fleet’s 3rd and 4th Divisions are shipping additional 
stores, so the last of our intelligence runs. . . . Not the getting in, but 
the getting out, that is the worry.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned the Lieutenant. “It’s the very devil 
of a place, and in clear weather, too. I know it.” 

“You know it?” 

“Yes! I did some wildfowl shooting on the flats there when | 
was staying two years ago with my sister’s husband, van Hutten, in 
Friesland—had two months’ acquaintance with the channels and gats 
—all shifting sand. We'll get out.” 

A wry expression fled over the British officer’s lean and angular 

features. | . 
“Get out! Get anywhere—US—you sprouting Dewey, I should 
have put you in irons and shipped you on board that steamer, safe out 
of the way. ‘Remember—don’t you get earnest when we’re under 
fire. Don’t you let the fighting instinct take charge.” 

Amusement and derision took possession of Kenney’s damp face. 
He voiced protestation in injured tones. | 

But Torrington had stepped towards the little group of officers 
past the wheel, to port, and an eddy of the breeze together with the 
roar of the stokehold ventilating fan placed just abaft the narrow bridge, 
overpowered the United States officer’s voice. 

The cruiser drove her nose through a thickening swell, squashed 
her headlong passage through it, and spray gushed up her shoulder, 
to fall splashing on deck, and drain overboard into the boiling wash 
trailing alongside. Kenney brushed a far-rending spirt of brine out off 
his eyes, and looked about. 
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Satisfaction took him. Yes, he was going into action for the first 
time, and would now see if the old stock was still sound in the shock 
of battle. But he could take no part in it. 

Distinctly, forcibly, he impressed this on himself. His was to be 
the part of a passive spectator, gathering information and experience 
to be embodied in a report to the Navy Bureau. | 

A hundred yards away, beyond the outflung white water at the 
foot of the cruiser, hung the haze ever lightening, ever deepening in 
streaks and masses, dulling the light of that early April afternoon, that 
now was fading quickly. From under the fog-curtain rolled sullen 
seas, cresting occasionally under the impact of the swell and the thrust 
of the eastward current. a 

Kenney’s eye roved in-board, and dwelt searchingly on all the 
details along the Pandora’s decks. 


‘ JUST THE TIP OF HER BLACK BOWS WAS VISIBLE.’”’ 


In shelter amidships and under the break of the forecastle stood 
reliefs to the gun crews who were standing by at quarters, watch-and- 
watch. At the starboard quickfirer, just under the poop, the gunnery 
officer was examining the faulty securing gear of the breech-block and, 
to many gestures, talking to number one in the rear of his gun. With 
look-outs straining their eyeballs, H.M.S. Pandora hurried onward. 

Then a syren’s mufHed moaning pulsed from northward. There 
followed the faint thudding of a gun. Then came a cessation of the 
sounds. 

Most ominously had they accentuated the realities at hand: 
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“A steamer of ours held up, sir,” observed the officer of the watch 
to his commander, who was passing to starboard on the bridge again. 

“Yes, a vessel of ours, Mr. Witherby. God help’em all, till we sweep 
the enemy off the sta.” 

“We're inside ’em,”’ Lieutenant Kenney jerked out, as the Pandora’s 
commanding officer levelled his binoculars ahead, near by him. 

“Yes. Borkum off. the starboard Bow We're inside the zone 
of their patrols outside the Ems.” 

Torrington snapped out an order, manevilabic curt, and gun 
crews sprang to ‘attention. Officers of divisions stood alert at their 
posts. In the. sighting top aloft, smarting eyes grew strained and 
tense. 
Before the blistering furnaces below, grimy stokers stripped to 
their canvas slacks, toiled in a current of sweat. The engineer sub- 
lieutenant cursed a clacketty, recalcitrant feed-pump. Inthe star- 
board compartment of the deafening engine-room, his chief was standing 
ankle-deep in oil and water, at valve-wheel and reversing engine, intently 
watching the dizzying gauge-needles, intently waiting for signals from 
the bridge. 

Lieutenant Kenney was on the sharp edge of the Real Thing. And 
It cuts all and sundry. 

Suddenly a sharp-eyed look-out yapped out a word or two, and 
the three officers on the bridge switched their sight on the trailing fog- 
wall off the port bow, From out of a thinning bastion there a wedge- 
shaped snout peered forth, and the long low torpedo boat shot forward 
with confusing rapidity. 

Not for the twinkling of an eye did Torrington swither. 

He thrust his hand on the wheel, and the Pandora swerved a little. 
In the dull scrunching of steel, a momentary hubbub of voices, came the 
end of the patrol. 

As the cruiser drove onwards inexorably, Kenney looked back. 

' The torpedo craft had been cut in two abaft her after funnel, and 
only the forward part of her was still floating. Just the tip of her black 
bows was visible outside the dense clouds of steam. Even as he with- 
drew his eyes, her boilers burst in a grating roar and an upheaval of 
water. 

1. Kenney glanced at Commander Torrington. 

The officer’s under-lip was thrust out, the teeth vindictively showin 
His brows knit and eyes narrowed, he was throwing keen glances over 
either bow. His attitude, vehement yet restrained, was that of the 
huntsman breaking scent of his quarry. 

It suggested nerves of nickel steel—no trace of that suspense 
and anxiety ageing the face of the navigating lieutenant at his side. 

The U.S.A. officer, responding to the navigator’s thoughts, looked 
landward, away over the starboard bow, where the fog was again growing 
thinner and more luminous. 

There, with its murderous batteries and gun-pits, lay the island 
of Dorkum between the west and east mouths of the Ems. Its shoals 
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and shifting channels, sandbanks and tidal flats afford a more powerful 
defensive than any of man’s destructive agencies. 

Germany behind her dangerous littoral, with its outpost of islands 
and tidal lagoons, reinforced by her torpedo craft and submarines, 
could philosophically stand at ease while her fleet ranged the broad 
Atlantic. While her cruisers and armed auxiliaries destroyed British 
merchantmen. While, too, her second naval line, that “ fleet in being,” 
compelled England to concentrate her attenuated reserve forces into 
the North Sea, thus depriving her maritime commerce of protection.. 

Not for a few hours yet was England to realise her straits. But 
in the easing of the Pandora’s engines, all stood on the brink of discovery. 

“* Forepeak listening for the belling of the Hooge horn under-water 
signals to their patrols,” said the commander to Lieutenant Kenney, as 
he whisked the brine off his eyebrows with his fore-finger,’“ that'll give. 
me my bearings for the East Ems, here Then we’ll round the 
Randzel Sands, pick up the cross channel into Huibert Gat, and work 
out seaward by the West Ems. Thank God for this fog. Isn’t it good ? 
—just what we need, eh? ”’ _ 

The American made a grimace. Admiration and dissent stood on 
his face. 

‘ Gee wish! call it ‘ good,’ de you?” he burst out with: “ Id prefer 
to see where I was going, and damn the enemy’s eyes! She'll run 
aground on the shoals, and break up under gun-fire—— It’s a hell- 
gate she’s going into.” | 

“A hell-gate? Rather! We'll get up on the full flood. She'll 
go through, if 

But his mouth stiffened. His hand shot up, silencing the officer 
at the forepeak telephone. Kenney gripped the bridge rail as if it alone 
sustained him against sudden death. 

A huge mass, a little darker than the fog was heading across their 
course away ahead. 

The battleship loomed larger as she swayed onward to the calling 
deep. In the stillness along the softly-stepping cruiser’s decks there 
resounded the slither and plash of the water curling from her great bows. 

A bugle call shrilled out on board her. Torrington’s lips parted. 

But, still, no order came. 

The next minute the warship was swallowed up in the deeper folds 
of the fog. ° 

“A close shave!” grunted the commander, “ and all up with us. 
if, as it seems, they are coming down-stream. Mayhap, she’s the last 
of ’em. Forepeak picking up the belling? Good; very good, Mr. 
Witherby.” 

Up the East Ems, past Nordland Flat and the Koper Sand, slipped 
the British cruiser,; lookouts redoubled, leadsmen in the bows, and 
gun-crews breathing low. From Friesland, with its miles of marshes 
and sodden heath, fog deepened the falling night. But as a thing endued 
with instinct the Pandora surged inland. 

Kenney was conscious of his thumping heart. When to port a 
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shadow flitted past, of a vessel dropping seaward, he clenched his teeth, 
and held in his breath for the crash of the guns. But none came yet. 

In a gust of self-disparagement he felt his was but a tinsel 
courage. 

Then one dim outline, squat, sinister, loomed out to starboard, 
and was succeeded by a second and a third moored at two cables’ 
interval. 7 | 

The commander leaped to the rail, and craned himself in gaze. 

As the cruiser came abreast of the third, a voice rang out in her 
bows, another took up the alarm, and forthwith the Pandora’s guns 
opened into thunder. Her navigator, his brain a needlepoint of calcula- 
tion and vigilance, thrust her between the third and fourth unit in the 
hostile line, into the gat rounding the back of the Randzel Sands. } 

To Kenney the firing seemed incredibly rapid and furious. 

His face was contorted like that of a man choking. He held his 
body rigid, braced against some preternatural shock. 

The ear-splitting thunders of the guns, the whistling of projectiles 
around and overhead, the crash and shrill of exploding shell, their 
incessant gushes of pink and crimson fire irradiating the fog, created in 
him someone who was not him. 

One who had had no past, nor would have a future. 

One who lived in the seconds flying past, sare ies and terrible. 

The Pandora reeled, she quivered and lurched on missiles striking 
her. A projectile crashed against the coaming of the forecastle hatch- 
way, and burst open a chasm in the deck there. 

But the lieutenant was unconscious of the spirits of slivers screech- 
ing past his head. 

A fierce and frantic emotion had seized him. All recollections of 
his peculiarly delicate situation went whirling from him. His heart 
galloped with an indefinable feeling, high-strung, uncontrollable. Fire 
ran in his veins. 

Madness of war drugged him like a fiery poison. It thrilled the 
veins of his ancestors. 

From Borkum’s batteries, shrapnel and shell swept the cruiser. 
The hashed bodies of the dead and wounded gun-numbers cluttered 
the torn deck, some of them sliding through the jagged fissures, to fall 
. huddled on the deck beneath, or, caught by the splintered steel, suffer 
excruciating agonies. 

As Kenney flung himself face-down to escape a shell bursting low, 
he marked Commander Torrington drop as if his legs had been knocked 
from under him. With a guttural cry of dismay he jumped to his feet, 
and crouching low, ran to the officer. As he threw himself on his knees 
beside him, the navigator fell over the wheel, the blood from his riven 
chest and Icft shoulder bespattering the faces of the dead already at 
his feet. | : 

“Hard a-port, hard a-port,’ he moaned, “ then steady—amid- 
ships—on the Lauwers ground ‘ 

Kenney thrust the wheel hard over. There rushed into his memory’s 
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INTO THUNDER.” 


eye, clear and minute, van Hutten’s section chart of the West Ems, 
just as he had often conned it in the gun-punt. 

With the flames from her tattered funnels trailing broad along her 
crumpled deck and upperworks, and steam gouting from a damaged 
feed-pipe, the British cruiser fled towards the open. 

To the United States officer at her wheel, seconds and minutes 
might have elapsed into hours for all he was aware of the passage of 
time. He was only aware of the maddening despair of retreat—of the 
unvanquished vessels astern. 

Already the enemy’s most seaward units were slipping moorings, 
and taking up the pursuit. 

Then of a sudden a terrible sharpness stung Kenney’s right side ; 
a horrible numbness paralysed him. Darkness swept over his senses. 
Vainly he tried to keep his feet. 

His voice rang out desperately in a hail to the deck. 

Lieutenant Kenney had relinquished command. 


When he regained consciousness, it was to him that flames stung 
his body inwardly. It felt like one great wound—one great swelling 
torture. Then it seemed to him he was floating for eons in a state of 
semi-insensibility, and cognisant of voices and bustle, but unable to 
distinguish any words. 

He came back to his senses, to find himself swathed in bandages, 
and still lying on the bridge. From overhead, arc electrics swung out 
from the looming hull of warship illumined the devastated scout. 

“Yes, sir! Their third and fourth divisions have slipped out,” 
someone was saying behind him, and with difficulty he recognised the 
husky tones of the Pandora’s third lieutenant. ‘‘ We scraped in between 
the destroyers now lying in the deeper soundings, where our intelligence 
placed the battleships . . . . would have been ‘ ditched,’ and broken 
up by the Borkum guns but for Lieutenant Kenney.” 
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“He certainly got you away,” returned the Aboukir’s officer, °° he’s the 
States’ real breed. But we'll need to do no shouting about his having 
a hand in this . . . . As well we picked you up, for she’s going down by 
the stern. The Admiral’ll get away now, right on the enemy’s heels, 
instead of playing the fool round the Ems for their destroyers’ practice 
ard amusement. He has got a lot to thank Kenney for. . . . Whelp ot 
the Old Breed!” 


- A PkhAYWRIGAT’S SORACE 
By W. HERBERT ScotTT 


The curtain rose, and on your face 

I saw a smile of pleasure set, 
A sign of gentleness and grace 

That nowhere reached me from the pit. 
The gods guffawed, the stalls were glum, 
The circle sat serenely dumb ; 
The joy was yours at every line, 
The play was mine. 


““ The tedium of that opening scene” 
(Such was the phrase the critics used, 
Their pens adrip with inky spleen) 
“ Meant simply precious art abused.” 
What do I care for critics who 
Lack wit and understanding too ! 
For tedium they belittle I 
“Te Deum” cry. 


And why? Because throughout the play 
I read sweet rapture in your eyes, 
The gallery disowned my sway, 
But you assumed more gracious guise ; 
It was for you my puppets danced, 
And you, thank Heaven, they held entrance’ 
While others sat like blocks of wood, 
“* You understood.” 


The curtain fell, some plaudits faint 
Rewarded histrionte art; 

But were be sinner, fool or saint, 

| None recognised the author’s part. 
None, said I, sweetheart? Nay, I wrong 
Your dear delight that shamed the throng ; 
Though fickle fame I vainly woo, 
I still have “ you.” 


EL COLOR 
ROJO DE .- 
ESPANA -. - 


Being an Article on _ the 
Country aspect of Spanish 
life; illustrated from the work 


of living Spanish painters 


By EpcrecumBe STALEY 


Una Valenciana. . 
Manuel Ramirez, Madrid. 


Tee |S! All Spain is red! 
gee (Ses Her sky, her soil, her sons—and most of their 
belongings—are all red—red as red can be— 
the natural-national colour of it all is red! Whence 
comes this universal ruddy lustre? 

The great red blazing orb of day, leaping out 
of the dazzling, burning Orient, sprang first upon 

aM Titan tS the glittering shores of Greece and Italy—tfascina- 
ting their peoples with beauty, grace and utmost cunning. 

With one Titanic bound he spurned the rolling swell of the purple 
Mediterranean, and found himself brought up upon the western-most 
scorching sea-sands of the Iberian peninsula. Lingering lovingly 
awhile, e’er he must take a final plunge in the red-green opalescent 
swirl of the blustering Atlantic, he wraps his ambrosial mantle around 
the amorous forms of bewitching Spanish maidens, and darts his fiery 
beams along the strenuous frames of dare-devil Spanish men! 

The atmosphere of Spain is ablaze with the force of passion and the 
fire of love, Everything, everybody, and every nook and corner of 
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the land, is burnished red with copper lustre—the sunshine and the 
shade in Spain are red, shimmering with blissful emotion. 

If you ask me—as well you may, fair and gallant reader—an 
incarnation in human entities of my rosy rhapsody, then I must troubi 
you to disembark with me at the Old Mole within sun-fatted Valencia: 
harbour. ; | 

We may not tarry for the nonce to contemplate the red-gold build- 
ings, the red-gold costumes, the red-gold arts and crafts, or the red- 
gold complexions of the people. We may not even rest awhile for 3 
needed siesta within the red-awninged taberna to quafl the full-bodied, 
sparkling, ruby wine of Alicante. ce 

We are bound for the country, or at least for that delectable neutra! 
ground, the suburbs, where town and country meet, and thereabouts, 
particularly for the posada of Ser. Vinatero Carpio y Bastida. 

To the dumb astonishment of the worthy viticulturist host and o! 
his boon companions engaged in somnolent conversation, we dash ‘ight 
through the patio and away into the orchard at the back, stretching 
up the fertile hillside. There we behold the object of our quest—Una 
Valenciana, una alegra Valenciana ! ae 

Seated under the russet shade of a full-bearing apple-tree is Senont 
Juana, Ser. Carpio’s eighteen-year-old daughter. Somehow, by womans 
natural intuition, she has gained an inkling of our raid, for she is attired 
in gala garb ready for her visitors. She wears the characteristic Te 
underskirt of silk with its over-slip of figured muslin. Her chaletta» 


Musical Gossip at-a Country House. 
Joaquin Agrasot, Valencia, 
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white, richly embroi- 
dered in gold and crim- 
son, her apronis en suite. 

Three special 
marks, each full of 
attractiveness, strike 
you at once—the girl’s 
carnations, her peinada, 
and her smile! Surely 
she is rouged—but no, 
the golden gloss __ is 
not artificial, neither is 
it the reflection of the 
sun darting through the 
foliage: it is nothing 
else than the rapturous 
circulation of her Gre- 
cian - Gallic - Moorish 
blood beneath the thin 
golden olive film of her 
satin skirt—she is red, 
alustred Venus ! 

Her hair is arranged with a subtle meaning—the Sejfiorita is dis- 
engaged—that is what ‘the great lustrous rosette means, fastened by 
four transverse golden pins upon the right side of her head, with the 
single comb of red tortoiseshell super-imposed. The girl is a coquette, 
as all Spanish damsels are ! 

She has taken our measures as swiftly as we have forced ourselves 
upon her; she likes the foreign gentlemen, and she smiles—much as 
Mona Lisa smiled on Leonardo da Vinci. She is quite ready for a 
compliment, and perfectly equipped for repartee. If she does raise 
her nosegay of red roses to screen her features, not her blushes—Spanish 
maidens never blush, they are blush-roses themselves always—it is 
to draw attention to shapely arms and hands. 

The sound of a gate unlatched, and of a crunching step upon the 
red gravel of the path, arrest our passion, and Ser. Carpio’s big 
sombrero comes through the foliage of our goddess’s orchard-shrine. ~ 

“So Senores,” cries he, “ you have found my little daughter ; 
what will you with her? I have come to bespeak your approbation of 
my seventh year’s vintage, and, if you will, the honour of driving you 
in my tartana at the door, when you will ! ” 

The sturdy Andalusian cob—as gay as gay can be with red-knotted 
netted harness and jingling golden bells—paws the red stones of the 
patio impatient, like all Spanish things, for deeds of daring and romance. 

With a regretful kiss wafted to and returned bv our amanta, we 
mount the jaunty vehicle, and in a trice, amid whip-crackings, urchins 
sprawling, poultry screeching, mongrels yelping, we are bowing right 
and left to the pleasant -ompany, and find ourselves bowling along 


A Gypsy Dancing the Zamba. 
Julio del Val, Madrid. 
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the dusty red high road. On all sides the fertile well-filled Auertas are 
panoramas of paradise-like gardens. At our feet is the red-running 
iron-impregnated Guadalaviar. 

‘Screen our eyes we must—not so much from the sun’s heat and 

glare, as from the raddiness of everything. Red cattle lift up ther 
great lazy heads and look at us with full red eyes, and the ripening 
olives cluster among red and gold mirrorettes of scintillating leaves. 
Are we colour blind? Are we red too? 
_ It is with something of a relief that we dash up to the pink-washed 
walls—a gentler note—of the country house of one of Sefior Carpio: 
intimates. Sounds of the universally twanging guitar had reached 
our ears, so we are not unprepared for a pleasant welcome. 

A party of gentlemen, with nothing else in the world to do—and 
how very gracefully they do it—to while away the tedium of a hot 
afternoon have called to see and gossip with the ladies of the household. 
They have cast aside their heavy mantas fringed with deep red Moorish 
algiargatos, and the Sefioras have brought their red fans into operation. 

Outside, the sky is glowing red, but the sanded floor of the pat 
looks cool, and the green vine leaves form a refreshing curtain. Sweet. 
generous drinks are handed round with delicious cakes and sweetmeats, 
and delicate antique glass perfume-sprinklers aromatise our august 
persons ; and then, bidding adieux to the happy company and to Seno! 
Carpio in particular, we elect to pursue the even tenor of “our way. . 


Evening Pastimes at a Village Inn. 
M. F. Carpio, of Madrid. 
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We strike up the high red road in company with some arrieros 
and their strings of gaily red-caparisoned mules. We look here and 
there for Don Quixotes in the flesh—for such as these were that 
redoubtable knight-errant’s companions on the march. 

Merrily they sing, for a timely dole of czgarillos has opened the 
men’s hearts and mouths, and the songs are patriotic, with reference to 
the bold deeds of heroic Cervera at Santiago de Cuba; but anon, their 
fancy turns to thoughts of love and women, and Britain’s young 
daughter—the beauteous Queen Victoria Eugenia—is the theme of 
admiration. 

And what an independent set of fellows they are, yet they know 
no exclusiveness—Spaniards are not proud; there are no snobs. They 
say to you: ‘* Podemos mas que vos,”—‘* We are quite as good as you”’ ; 
“abajo el Rey ninguno ”’—“ all of us are on a level below the king!” 

But ‘shades of evening—as we say; but here the “shades” are 
opalescent red and gold—are toning down strong-hued colours in men 
and things, and we are hot, dusty, and rather weary, and we are hungry 
too, and appetizing aromas greet us as we enter the wide-open doorway 
of a village posdda. . 

Certainly we have refreshed the inner man by the way, for, falling 
in with a tribe of Gitanos, we had of course to partake of their hospitality 
—none more graceful, none more free. Their molletes calientes—tflour 
: cakes fried in oil—are by no means 
bad. The light-hearted party treated 
us, too, to a characteristic enter- 
tainment, and as they gracefully 
demanded only a few trifling pesetas 
we were not loath to meet them in 
this way. / 

They dance the “ Zambra ’’—at 
least the leading lady does, careful 
to show her coloured clocks and 
shapely gartered limbs. It is a two- 
step dance and a Highland fling 
combined, accompanied by a man- 
guitarist and a woman-clapper—hand 
clapping is a feature in all Spanish 
entertainments. | 

Dark as her ancestresses_ of 
ancient Egypt, the girl’s merry eyes 
and pearly teeth are tokens of fascina- 
tion and of health. She sings as she 
twists and glides. Of course her 
petticoat is red, and so is her 
embroidered chaletta, but her big hat 
A Gitana in Serious Mood, is of grey felt—no dancer in Spain 
Julio del Val, of Madrid, l | ith ai 

can long endure without one, and It 
plays many parts. 
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An Afternoon Chat bythe Way. 
. E. Navas, of Madrid, 


The distant Sierras are on fire—at least the gorgeous after-glow 
has transfigured their rocks and woods and turned them into gold and 
copper. It is nearing sunsct, and the atmosphere is cooling, and its 
shimmering, creeping, vapours are shot hither, and thither by fleet 
fire-flies and enamelled dragons. A welcome summons bids us be ‘seated 
at our landlord’s board. 

That meal—no conventional Parisian dinner—is one to remember 
all one’s life. Not one dish is in the least familiar, yet everything is 
tempting, tasty and wholesome. The wine, needless to Say, is no 
French confection, but real nectar-red, generous, pressed grape-juice. 
Thereafter comes a request that we should join the merry-makers in 
the patio. 

The day’s duties done, the belles and beaux of the neighbourhood 
foregather in the open courtyard of the posada. Great casks of wine 
block up the entrance, still there is room enough for seductive little 
chairs and tables. The ladies are attired in thinnest, fullest muslins 
over the ubiquitous red silk petticoats—all carry red-fringed shawls— 
and red roses and carnations are tucked into their abundant tresses 
with high-backed combs and jewelled pins. 

The men sport gaily coloured waistcoats—mostly red—with light 
coloured trousers and gaiters ; their white shirts are open at the throat, 
their hair untrammelled by bandanas and sombreros. All have brought 
their guitars and castanets. Quite the most favourite dance is a pas 
de deux, wherein a girl with an empty wineglass and her partner with a 
full bottle of red wine step out together. He must keep up the merry 
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measure whilst filling up the glass without ‘a drop being spilt, and she 
must keep in step and drink it all and then turn‘ her glass upside down : 
disaster leads to forfeit ! : 

The local wit is of the party, and everybody applauds his sallies— 
the more personal the better, but all in the best of good humour. 

Late hours are quite unknown in Spain; the nights are brilliant 
like the days—for, as one of their popular ballads said :— 

“All the stars are glowing, 
In the red-purple sky, 


In the stream scarce flowing, 
Mimic lustres lie. 


“Early to bed and early to rise” is the sensible mode in Spain, and 
we tumble out of our comfortable corn-stalk padded beds in the highest 
of spirits for another day’s delights among the cordial country-folk. 
The fact is borne in upon us everywhere that the Spanish are of ancient 
lineage, but without literary tastes and with few ambitions. They 
are content to dwell in peace :— 
“Beyond the yellow sands, among the old red rocks 
Where the ancient cork trees grow.” 
(Rio Verde! Rio Verde!) 

As we pass the parish church we witness a delightful scene, the 
salida del bautizmo, coming from the baptism. The sun has already 
eaten up the shadows, the family party is in full gala dress—it is the 
baby’s triumph. Friends are calling them to get into the waiting 
tartana, and be off home; but no, the proud young mother means to 
show her treasure to all her acquaintances, and José is content to act 
as escort puffing at his cigarro. 


A Village Bullfight. 
Ferdinanda “Alberta, Barcelona. 
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Sunset in the Bay. 
Joaquin Torollay, Bastida (Valencta). 


Peeping acolytes, red-vested, and the brave red-accoutred caballero, 
on his gaily bridled steed, add local colour to the exuberant illumination, 
and indicate incidentally the happy intermingling of labour and devotion. 
In Spain, as elsewhere, ‘‘ mass and play ne’er hinder toil.”” The women 
of the country-side are devout and prayerful; the Brena Virgen is 
their constant companion, and the natural chivalry of the sterner sex 
allows no cant and make-believe. 

What funny objects are the little children to be sure—infants 
swaddled as in olden times, boys up to seven with shaven heads, and 
little girls, their hair plastered so tightly down, they can scarcely close 
their eyes ! 

As we saunter along we disturb the cogitations of a gipsy-looking 
girl. She is in serious mood, probably she has had a tiff with her Florian, 
and she means to have it out with him. In her rich dark hair are red 
roses ; her red muslin slip has great white spots upon it, and her comb 
and earrings, and her whole contour, bespeak a Moorish ancestry. She 
is not communicative. 

We hie us on into the open country, and, hearing voices over a 
hedge of prickly-pear and algaves, we espy an itinerant tinker-cobbler. 
He has hung up his manta on the gnarled boughs of an old olive tree 
for protection against the too arduous sun. With natural curiosity, 
mistress and maid have issued forth from the homestead to have a 
chat with the old man. 

The farmer’s wife is. clad, of course, in red; and, with the yellow 
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of the servant’s frock, they display the colours of their land—natura’ 
and heraldic. How long they will go on chatting no one can possibly 
tell ; it matters very little if the master’s dinner 1s spoiling in the oven, 
the day is hot and the rest is sweet. Such scenes of characteristic 
genre are to be seen anywhere and everywhere in Spain. 

We draw near another village higher up the mountain-side, and. 
10, everything is bustle and animation, spite of heat and dust and thirst’ 
It is a feast day of the neighbourhood, and two game young bulls have 
been penned up for the merry-making. | 

‘Will the gentlemen stay and witness our corrida de toros ?” 

We need no further invitation, for such a spectacle appeals to u: 
vividly. The great arenas of the town have jaded us, but here, on 
the fresh hill-side, and in most primitive guise, ‘ the game is worth 
the candle!” 

The “ Ring ’* is the village green, which, on three sides, is banked 
up with red earth and what was once green grass—here are the seats 
for the spectators. The fourth side is filled by a red barn and other 
buildings which serve as rallying points for the performers and {for 
the bull. 

Around are posts and horizontal poles of good red pine. Of cere- 
mony there is none—people sit where they like, all smoke, all sing and 
joke in utmost good-humour. Costumed performers are conspicuous bv 
their absence, the torreros are just village men and boys in workaday 
attire. No spears, no darts, no sword-point, are required—the “ fight ” 
is not to the death, but to test the metal of the men, their agility anc 
resourcefulness. 

The bull is young and vigorous; he seems to enjoy the game quite 
as much as his tormentors. His rushes are deadly, it is true, but 
writhing bodies of men and lads quickly disappear under and over the 
barriers, and the sport begins over again. |!Half-way through the pro 
gramme breathing and drinking time is given all round, and the more 
amorous beaux offer attentions to their amantas, whilst the lilting 
sounds of guitar and castanet make a delightful alfresco intermezzo. 

Two bulls, at most, are fought in these village Rings, and then, 
with no blood spilt, all goes as merry as a marriage bell; and the hard 
lot cf labour and the harder onc of idleness are sweetened by good 
comradeship and healthful exercise. 

Back to Valencia we hurry—for we must be aboard our stcame 
once more. We have just time to see the lions of the city, and tu 
delight our eves with the extraordinary sight of red oxen in the sea surl. 
and red men unloading red sailing barges on the beach. The oscillations 
of the boats, the plungings of the great beasts, and the gigantic figures, 
so they seem, of the half-naked boat and cattle men, with the great 
red sun ruddy-goring them all, produce an effect so striking that we 
leave our Spanish friends, persuaded more than ever that Spain ts red. 


* We hope soon to publish another article by Mr. Staley, similarly 
illustrated, dealing rather with the town aspect of Spanish hfe. 


Illustrated by Gladys~ Shortridge Talbot 
INTRODUCE you to him seated at a small table. 


You can almost hear his brain working as he 
sits there, elbow on table and chin in hand, mouth 
firmly set, brows knit, and a world of thea hte 
in his eyes. VUZE 

From time to time ? Ba 


at arm’s lengthor t he glances at a card held 


head anglis wri; from time to time he turns his 

mands—to the figure staid speaks curtly—in rigid, inflexible com- 
I said, I Intresulen ing in silent deference beside him. 

you into hoping freyetduce you——” but you must not Jet me mislead 

me break upon Yor a real introduction. Look! You would not have 

are and gaze x } such solemn thoughts? But stay quietly where you 
Around Apon him. For he is the hero of this story. 

figures pasyp“him the mixed sounds of life wax and wane unheeded ; 


not ig by him, almost brushing against him, but for him they do 


Man lin’; every faculty is engrossed in his work. Evidently the right 
Wellart*the right place. The square peg in the square hole. Square? 
if perhaps more happily, the round peg in the round hole. 
COSK No. Oh, no. Not fat. Probably he feels happier in a frock- 
tast’>than in a morning coat; certainly he will have realised that good 
ing in waistcoats involves an almost hushed quiet. 
/ But not fat... 


hing quite attractive in his tace; his smile is very winning, and his 


fA You will notice, when his mind is less burdened, that there is some- 
t 


manners are gently soothing and pleasantly polished. 

“Friend, the Reader” (as Mr. Keble Howard would say)... 
Mr. St. John O’Niell. 

A very successful dinner had been ordered and was half completed 
(those early whitebait were really excellent—and that golden plo- 
ver. . .), when Mr. O’Niell felt a little shiver run down his back. 
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He became aware that the orchestra were playing the intermezzo 
from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and he smiled as he thought of the written 
opinion of that cynical author--who was it ?—that its performance in 
public places should be prohibited by law. 

He smiled; and his smile of amusement gently slid into one of 
dreamy contentment as he leant back in his chair and thought ot 
Marcella. 

Dear Marcella! How well the music wove itself round roscate 
thoughts of her! He half closed his eyes, and the visioh of her face came 
to him in all its gentle beauty. 

Those violet eyes—surely there were tears ...? With a 
start, he realised that the waiter was bringing him cherry-tart and 
clotted cream, and that he was probably surprised at being received 
with a fixed smile of fatuous sentimentality . . . 

Our hero pulled himself together and looked hard at the cherry tart 
with a severity which its perfection in no way deserved. 

He even showed his disapproval of the waiter by re-arranging the 


position of the sugar castor by quite one inch. 


The intermezzo climbed stair after stair, and finally, hanging 
itating out of an attic window, came to an end. 
’Niell started on his cherry tart. 


But tor once his heart, * Ca a 5 eee gee 
with the mixture’ of port gout tt ae panda ean ohne 
been at the Fentons’ dance the other marcela. ee 
well that night; the music and the floor Bas eyes sea be 
supper had been good (though that savarin d’a Sagan sage a 
sweet), he himself had been in rather a happy v ei ere Mi vel 
looking more beautiful than ever, had seemed—yes, by io he realh 
had seemed—uncommonly well content to be in his 
Sitting out after that last waltz—he had been within an 
yes, by Jove he had. ... 

And why had he stopped himself ? Why, with all the 
really artistic proposal ready on his lips, had he leaned towards 
and then taken her fan and made some absurd, dull remark abo 
Why?) Well, it was very tidiculous, but there could be no dou 
to the reason. Just at the critical moment he could have swo 
heard Flora’s laugh, close at hand—her pretty, elfish laugh ;‘ the 1. 
which followed one of her impertinent, teasing remarks, and was usua 
accompanied by a whimsical glance ot apology. 

_ That was what he had heard at the crucial moment, and it had 
quite put him off his stroke. ' 

As a matter of fact, he realised shortly afterwards that it must 
have been entirely his imagination; of course, Flora did not know 
the Fentons, and was not within miles of the dance. But in any case, 
it would have been just as absurd ; it it had been her laugh, why should 
that intertere with what he had meant to say ta Marcella? He had : 
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long ago proved to himself that Flora did not care a hang for him, and 
that he did not care a hang for Flora. 
More than a week ago he had proved this. .. . 


At this point, Mr. O’Niell gave vent to a hopeless Bromidiom. 
For there, threading her way towards a vacant table, was Flora; Flora, 
accompanied by Flora’s father and that chap Blakely. So Blakely 
was getting thick with them, was he? How ripping she looked! ... 
He couldn’t stick that fellow Blakely ; he didn’t like the way he parted 
his hair, and he didn’t like his ideas of humour. (It was Blakely who 
had nick-named him “ O’Noto,” and without any pressing, had ex- 
plained that the aptness had reference to “ self-filling ” propensities.) 

How ripping she was looking: but rather sad—was she looking 
bored? He really believed that was it—bored. Well, no wonder... 

Just then an electric thrill shot down from brain to heart, as across 
the crowded room her glance turned full on him. Heavens! What 
was there not in that look—that smile! Recognition, welcome, bore- 
dom, dissatisfaction, an intoxicating suggestion of what might have 
been, and a rueful protest against what was. 

In fact, there was so much in that bow and smile that for a moment 
he remained transfixed, his spoon half-way to his mouth; the next 
instant, with a gasp he had swallowed a cherry-stone and returned the 
greeting. 


It was a disastrous moment for the peace ot Mr. St. John O’Niell. 
From that time onwards, his mind was hopelessly distracted between 
thoughts of Marcella and thoughts of Flora. It was the old, old storv 
—‘‘how happy I could be with either—if only I could be quite sure 
that I shoatal never be reminded of the other.” It ruined his peace 
of mind. 

Also, he had swallowed a cherry-stone. 


The next glimpse I give you of Mr. O’Niell is at the same restaurant, 
and he is giving orders to the same waiter at the same table. But here 
the similarity ends. He is, alas! a very different man. His face is 
thinner and wears marks of mental stress. His manner is listless ; 
his commands are hesitating, contradictory, demoralised. | 

He is still uncertain which is the true object of his devotion, Flora 
or Marcella. The worry of it has pulled him down sadly during the 
intervening week. 

Also, you may remember, the last time we saw him he had just 


3°. swallowed a cherry-stone. 


I said before, that was a disastrous moment. . . 


One of the most tragic stories in this world of tragedy is the story 


‘of “ The Oxford Don Turned Gaol-Chaplain.”” You remember—early 


jn his career, before he has got rid of his donnish forms of thought and 
manner, he has to prepare a criminal for execution. The final interview, 
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On the eve of the awful day, is over; and at the door of the cell the 
Chaplain turns round with a pleasant nod and smile—“ At 8 o’clock 
to-morrow penne: then...” 


To our poor hero, lying half-starved ata fashionable Nursing Home, 
all his surroundings, animate and inanimate, seemed to be nodding, 
** At 8 o’clock to-morrow morning, then. . »” 

Even his suit (for once absolutely devoid of creases down the 
trousers—being made by feminine hands out of sheets of cotton-wool) 
was horridly anticipatory. 

As the evening wore on, he realised the futility of fighting against 
the influences of his environment; closing his book, he abandoned his 
mind to the ravenous attack of gruesome anticipations. 


At first the series of pictures—all singularly unattractive—which 
passed through his mind in regular succession (and began again without 
becoming any dearer through closer acquaintance), stopped short at 
the moment of anesthesia. . . 

Then, as his imagination grew bored by vain repetition, it Becks 
into fresh fields, and pictured Flora receiving the sad. news of his 
death. 


At the next performance, it pictured Marcella receiving the sad 
news... 

A couple of very touching scenes; but his sense of propriety told 
him severely that he ought to dwell only on one of them. 

But on which? . 

His mind, tired of debating, went back to the beginning. By this 
time, having exhausted the pleasures of mournful anticipation, it actually 
started contemplating a successful issue. 

‘‘ Coming-to.”’ 

What would that be like? he wondered; and tried to recall 
experiences related to him by former victims. 

Thirst . . . spoonsful of hot-water . . . What was that story about 
Billy Playfair? Oh, yes; talking... talking before coming-to. 
Poor old Billy ; they said that the newly-married Mrs. Billy would 
hardly speak to him during his convalescence; till one day she broke 
down and he found out what was worrying her. . . His explanation 
that ‘‘ Madge ” had been the name of his dentist.in Calcutta, responsible 
for a previous experience of anesthesia, was considered by his friends 
a creditable effort for a man whose brain was still dulled by ether. 


‘“‘ His lips moved, and as she held back her sobs and bent her head 
to him, he breathed the word ‘ Aminta.’”’ In how many novels had he 
not read that kind of thing? 

Then there was Miss Cholmondeley’s ‘ Prisoners.” One knew all 
the time—pages beforehand—that though Whatshisname had brought 
himself to his death-bed through excess of zeal in trying to murder 
Brother “ Wentworth ” (almost as culpable a thing to do as to murder 
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a human being), yet he would, before passing away, recover enough 

breath to murmur “ Wenty.” . | 
Yes, all the evidence of tradition went to prove that semi-conscious 
Itterance revealed that which was truly nearest the heart. . . The 
soul, half - separated from its corporeal 
chamber, could see for once with a vision 
cleared of all petty complications and 

obscurities. 

Very interesting. And, by Jove, it 
might be deuced 
awkward... poor 
old Billy, for instance. 
In his own case, 
of course, it would be 
all right. Only the 
discreet nurse to hear 
, him. . . And his first 
=.. thoughts, as the 
clouds of anesthesia 
passed away, would 
~~» be of Marcella—loved 
Se Marcella! No 
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7 | £4 ha’ == would arise to dim > 
SOC he! o eed” §=6oand confuse the fair 
daenende : 4 vision of her dear 
face ! 
The devil they 
wouldn’t ! | 
Wouldn’t they ? 
Flora’s piquant: 
face, in all its selfish charm, promptly rose before his eyes to upset 
his conclusions with beautiful completeness. 
_ Then, suddenly, there came to him the bright thought which was 
to act like a blessed anodyne on his poor distraught brain. . . 
Trial by ether! | 
To-morrow he was to pass through Death’s gateway (held thought- 
fully ajar for him) into the regions beyond. Surely when he returned 
he would bear with him the knowledge of his inmost heart? Surely 
his mind would linger in the dread portals while the reviving body 
strove to drag it back into the world of consciousness, and he would 
awake with the name of his Heart’s Desire on his lips; faintly but 
clearly they would breathe the music of that name... Flora... 
or Marcella, as the case might be. 
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‘‘ HE HAD BEEN ,WITHIN AN ACE OF ... YES, BY JOVE, HE HAD!” 


And the nurse—the pleasant, discreet, soft-footed nurse—would 
hear, and presently he would ask her to tell him; and then all things 
would be clear... 
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Soon he was sleeping placidly, a smile on his lips. 


He awoke to find the nurse entering the room to pull up the blinds. 
The glorious morning which flooded the room with light lost its charm 
considerably when he realised where he was and what he was there for. 
But soon his newly-found interest returned, and he began to speculate 
pleasantly about the solution of the problem which had caused him so 
much mental stress. 

Presently he found himself out of bed, regarding his weird costume 
with respectful distaste. Then, on his nurse’s arm, he walked towards 
the operating theatre, murmuring to himself, “I wonder which it will 
be ... [ wonder which? ...” 

(It made the little walk quite pleasant—an adjective not usually 
applied to it.) . 

True, the first glimpse of the theatre—with all its relentless in- 
human cleanliness of glass and tiles and aluminium—got past his guard 
of pre-occupation and gave him a playful tap. 

The tap took effect on the part of the brain which comes ito 
prominence on board ship, when the boat descends into a trough, taking 
your body with it, but leaving the sentient part of you quivering im space. 

Our poor hero’s boat—to adopt this new metaphor—having reached 
that point at which, by all the laws of decency, it should have ceased 
its descent and risen to re-unite body and yearning aoa tees him 
the nasty trick of flopping suddenly down to new and horrid depths, as 
he caught sight of two white figures. Two white figures, with shiny 
hands of an obscene purplish hue, and white weird masks hanging 
from their noses. 

Turning shocked eyes to see whether all the denizens of this par 
ticular hell were like this, Mr. O’Niell was reassured and cheered by 
‘ the friendly human aspect of the anesthetist; and, mind and body 
being once more harmoniously together, he remembered the great 
question of the hour—* Which will it be ? ” 


“Which will it be?” ... 

The room seemed full of people, all doing something very busily 
and quickly, and murmurously. Only he was left there on the table, 
with nothing to do except to breathe, slowly and regularly, an atmos 
phere which he did not care for in the least. | 

He wished it would hurry up and work. . . 

Never mind. . . Which will itbe?” ... . 

Ah—h! All sorts of things were happening now; it was really 
most interesting; he must remember all his sensations . . . “ whic 
will it be?” ... 

Why the devil were they making all that row .. . chattering -:' 

So that was what it felt like... very important... scientific 
point of view .. . new light on most important problems . . . DY 
remember it; all when he came to... must remember—-ember— 
EMBER—EMBER——remsper——ember .. . 
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Whispers . . . 

Whispers .. . 

They disturbed him ; he wished they would stop. 

Whispers .. . ; 

Oh, for goodness’ sake, he wished they would stop it... . They 
were making him feel so hot . . . so hot and tired .. . 

Whispers . . . Someone bending over him. Two... 

‘“‘He’s coming-to....” “Is he? Yes, so he is.... ” 

Yes, he knew that. Of course he was coming-to. He would speak 
in a minute, but just now he was so hot and tired, and there were great 
waves of cotton-wool closing over him and sending him to sleep. 


Whispers .. . 

They seemed to be always whispering . . . 

“Very hot?” | 

They were speaking to him. | 

“Very hot.” He did not seem to have spoken as loudly as he had 
meant to... so he agreed again—“ Very hot.” 

' Then with sudden energy— 

*“* Wishwashit ? ” 

“‘T shouldn’t talk, if I were you,” said a voice, soothingly. “ Just 
lie quiet.” 

Lie quiet! With the great question still undecided! He was 
starting on a long and eloquent protest ... but found that he was 
much too warm and tired to think of the words he required. 

After all, it would be better to wait a little. To wait till his brain 
was quite clear and free from that silly inclination to turn round and 
round on itself and to curl up and go to sleep—just like a bally terrier 
on a cushion . . . a soft, cotton-woolly cushion. 

It would be just as well to be feeling quite himself, when the great 
question was asked, and the secret of his heart revealed . . . 

So he lay there in silence, waiting . . . 


There was plenty for him to think about; plenty to occupy his 
mind till the time should come for the great question. 

He reconstructed for himself the events of the last few hours ; 
and one of the first conclusions he arrived at was that he was uncom- 
monly glad the human body was unsymmetrical. 

(There was, thank goodness, no need to think, “Well, the one on 
the right is out ; let’s hope the one on the left won’t go wrong!” That 
would have been a restless kind of thought... . ); 

Then he spent quite a long time trying to recollect the great secrets 
which had been revealed to him just as he was “ going-off.” He re- 
membered so clearly that they were very important: things which 
settled, once and for all, the world-wide arguments about body and 
soul, and immortality and metempsychosis,. and reincarnation, and all 
that kind of thing, you know. He remembered being surprised at the 
simplicity of it all. And he remembered telling himself that they 
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were very important and that he must remember them all: and tha — 
was exactly all he remembered of them... . ' 

It was very annoying. . . . However, no doubt they would all 
come back to him in time. . . 

Meanwhile, his eyes, in search of distraction, roamed about the 
clean, neat little room. It struck him with a pang of dismay that he 
would be seeing that wall in front of him’ for several weeks. Well, 
thank goodness, it had a plain paper—-no dragons or pink flowers tu 
drive him mad, nothing for him to count with imbecile pertinacity .. . 

“Which was it ...?7 No, he must not ask that just yet: he | 
would wait a little longer. | 

How clean and cold and cruel that first glimpse of the theatre had 
‘been... with its ominous smell... . 

(And so on, round the cycle.) 


Bewilderment ! 

An hour had elapsed; the great question had been asked and 
answered. And now, instead of the calm of fixed resolve... 
bewilderment ! | 

The question had been asked, clearly and calmly; at first the | 
nurse had hesitated about answering it ; had murmured discreet phrases 
to the effect that he had not talked at all, except just “ something about | 
being very warm.” ... 

That, of course, was mere trifling; he waved it aside. | 

At last he had convinced her that he really meant to get what he 

wanted from her; so that she had ceased her stock phrases of discreet | 
denial, and told him all she could... . 
Yes, he had talked a certain amount before “ coming-to ”— 
some people did. Yes, at first it was chiefly a name that he kept 
repeating ... a lady’s name, it sounded like ... Did he really 
want her to tell him? Well, it sounded like “ Blanche” .. . 

Bewilderment ! 7 

‘ Blanche ! ” 

“ BLANCHE!” 

The woman must be mad! Blanche! Who, in the name of all 
the devils of anesthesia, was Blanche? To the best of his knowledge 
he had never met a Blanche in his life... . | 

Bewilderment! Confusion! 

He groaned in the bitterness of his chaotic disappointment. 


ty. 
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He laid his head wearily on his pillow, and tried to reason it 
out. 


For a moment he wondered . . . was it possible? . . . in that | 
unknown world of sleep, had he met some fair dream-maiden? ... 
Nonsense! It was too absurd! 
He raised his head and stared at the nurse with barely-hidden 


irritation. 
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““Are you quite sure it was ‘ Blanche’?” he said. ‘“ Nothing 
about a name liké «53. ef. x 4: * Matcella* or... » Flora? ty... 

The nurse looked a little aggrieved. ‘‘ Never heard you say any- 
thing like either,” she replied. ‘‘ Of course, I don’t know what you 
were thinking about ; you asked me to tell you what you talked about, 
and I’ve told you. I couldn’t hear distinctly, but you were mumbling 
something or other’and it sounded like ‘ Blanche’... ‘ Blanche’ 

. and then you said something about ‘perfect’... ” 

There was a moment’s silence; then the nurse resumed, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes; and then you kept saying something about ‘ Plover’... ” 

* % * ¥ * 


Prover! Buiancue ...! 
A flashlight illuminated his brain, and in its white glare he saw 


the truth. . . . There, before his eyes, against the purple darkness, a 
white card stared at him— 


“ MENU.” 
Blinthailise. 
Phisies #’Or. 
“The knowledge of his inmost heart ! ” 


If you would care to meet Mr. St. John O’Neill again (you will 
have noticed, when his mind is not over-burdened, that there is some- 
thing quite attractive about his face—his smile is very willing, and his 
manners are gently soothing and pleasantly polished) you will find 
him, most evenings, at the same small table where I introduced him 
first. 


Unmarried still? Quite right. Unmarried still. 


————— — YER FA 
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THE GREEN DOOR 


By O. HENrRy 


me Gy a you should be walking down Broadway 

“2 8:)) after dinner with ten minutes allotted to the con- 
summation of your cigar while you are choosing 
between a diverting tragedy and something serious 
in the way of vaudeville. Suddenly a hand is 
laid upon your arm. You turn to look into the 
thrilling eyes of a beautiful woman, wonderful in 
diamonds and Russian sables. She thrusts hurriedly 
into your hand an extremely hot buttered roll, flashes out a tiny 
pair of scissors, snips off the second button of your overcoat, mean- 
ingly ejaculates the one word, “ parallelogram!” and swiftly flies 
down a cross street, looking back fearfully over her shoulder. 

That would be pure adventure. Would you accept it? Not you. 
You would flush with embarrassment ; you would sheepishly drop the 
roll and continue down Broadway, fumbling feebly tor the missing 
button. This you would do unless you are one of the blessed few in 
whom the pure spirit of adventure is not dead. 

True adventurers have never been plentiful. They who are set 
down 1n print as such have been mostly business men with newly invented 
methods. They have been out after the things they wanted—golden 
fleeces, holy grails, lady loves, treasure, crowns and fame. The true 
adventurer goes forth aimless and uncalculating to meet and greet 
unknown fate. A fine example was the Prodigal Son—when he started 
back home. 

Half-adventurers—brave and splendid figures—have been numerous. 
From the Crusades to the Palisades they have enriched the arts of 
history and fiction and the trade of historical fiction. But each of them 
had a prize to win, a goal to kick, an axe to grind, a race to run, a new 
thrust in tierce to deliver, a name to carve, a crow to pick—so_ they 
were not followers of true adventure. 

In the big city the twin spirits Romance and Adventure are always 
abroad seeking worthy wooers. As we roam the streets they slyly peep 


at us and challenge us in twenty different guises. Without knowing . 


why, we look up suddenly to see ina window a face that seems to belong 
to our gallery of intimate portraits ; in a sleeping thoroughfare we hear 
a cry of agony and fear coming from an empty and shuttered house: 
instead of at our familiar curb a cab-driver deposits us before a strange 
door, which one, with a smile, opens for us and bids us enter; a slip 
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of paper, written upon, flutters. down to our feet from the high lattices 
of Chance; we exchange glances of instantaneous hate, affection and 
fear with hurrying strangers in the passing crowds ; a sudden souse of 
rain—and our umbrella may be sheltering the daughter of the Full Moon 
and first cousin of the Sidereal System; at every corner handkerchiefs 
drop, fingers beckon, eyes besiege, and the lost, the lonely, the rapturous, 
the mysterious, the perilous, changing clues of adventure are slipped 
into our fingers. But few of us are willing to hold and follow them. We 
are grown stiff with the ramrod of convention down our backs. We 
pass on ; and some day we come, at the end of a very dull life, to reflect that 


our romance has been a pallid thing of a marriage or two, a satin rosette 
kept in a safe-deposit drawer, and a lifelong feud with asteam radiator. 
* * * * % & * 


Rudolf Steiner was a true adventurer. Few were the evenings on 
which he did not go forth from his hall bedchamber in search of the 
unexpected and the egregious. The most interesting thing in life seemed 
to him to be what might lie just around the next corner. Sometimes 
his willingness to tempt fate led him into strange paths. Twice he had 
spent the night in a station-house; again and again he had found 
himself the dupe of ingenious and mercenary tricksters; his watch and 
money had been the price of one flattering allurement. But with 
undiminished ardour he picked up every glove cast before him into the 
merry lists of adventure. 

One evening Rudolf was strolling along a cross-town street in the 

older central part of the city. Two streams of people filled the side- 
_ walks—the home-hurrying, and that restless contingent that abandons © 
home for the specious welcome of the thousand-candle-power table @’hote 

The young adventurer was of a pleasing presence, and moved 
serenely and watchfully. By daylight he was a salesman in a piano 
store. He wore his tie drawn through a topaz ring instead of fastened 
with a stick pin; and once he had written to the editor of a magazine 
that “ Junie’s Love Test,” by Miss Libbey, had been the book that had 
most influenced his life. 

During his walk a violent chattering of teeth in a glass case on the 
sidewalk seemed at first to draw his attention (with a qualm) to a 
restaurant before which it was set; but a second glance revealed the 
electric letters of a dentist’s sign high above the next door. A giant 
negro, fantastically dressed in a red embroidered coat, yellow trousers 
and a military cap, discreetly distributed cards to thosé of the passing 
crowds who consented to take them. 

This mode of dentistic advertising was a common sight to Rudolf. 
Usually he passed the dispenser of the dentist’s cards without reducing 
his store; but to-night the African slipped one into his hand so deftly 
that he retained it there smiling a little at the successful feat. 

- When he had travelled a’ few yards further he glanced at the card 
indifferently. Surprised, he turned it over and looked again with 
interest. One side of the card was blank; on the other was written in 
ink three words, ‘‘The Green Door.”” And then Rudolf saw, three steps 
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in front of him, a man throw down the card the negro had given HY 
as he passed. Rudolf picked it up. It was printed with the dentist’s 
name and address and the usual schedule of “ plate work ” and “ bridge 
work ” and “ crowns,” and specious promises of “ painless ” operations. 

The adventurous piano salesman halted at the corner and con- 
sidered. Then he crossed the street, walked down a block, recrossed 
and joined the upward current of people again. Without seeming to 
notice the negro as he passed the second time, he carelessly took the 
card that was handed to him. Ten-steps away he inspected it. In the 
same handwriting that appeared on the first card, “‘ The Green Door ”’ 
was inscribed upon it. Three or four cards were tossed to the pavement 
by pedestrians both following and leading him. These fell blank side 
up. Rudolf turned them over. Every one bore the printed legend of 
the dental “ parlours.” 

Rarely did the arch sprite Adventure need to beckon twice to 
Rudolf Steiner, his true follower. But twice it had been done, and the 
quest was on. 
~ Rudolf walked slowly back to where the giant negro stood by the 
case of rattling teeth. This time as he passed he received no card. In 
spite of his gaudy and ridiculous garb, the Ethiopian displayed a natural 
barbaric dignity as ne stood, offering the cards suavely to some, allowing 
others to pass unmolested. Every half minute he chanted a harsh, 
unintelligent phrase akin to the jabber of car conductors and grand 
opera. And not only did he withhold acard this time, but itseemed to 
Rudolf that he received from the shining and massive black countenance 
a look of cold, almost contemptuous disdain. 

The look stung the adventurer. He read in it a silent accusation 
that he had been found wanting. Whatever the mysterious written 
words on the cards might mean, the biack had selected him twice 
from the throng for their recipient ; and now seemed to have condemned 
him as deficient in the wit and spirit to engage the enigma. 

Standing aside from the rush, the young man made a rapid estimate 
of the building in which he conceived that his adventure must lie. Five 
stories high it rose. A small restaurant occupied the basement. 

The first floor, now closed, seemed to house millinery or furs. The 
second floor, by the winking electric letters, was the dentist’s. Above 
this a polyglot babel of signs struggled to indicate the abodes of palmists, 
dressmakers, musicians and doctors. Still higher up, draped curtains 
and milk bottles white on the window sills proclaimed the regions of 
domesticity. 

After concluding his survey Rudolf walked briskly up the high 
flight of stone steps into the house. Up two flights of the carpeted 
stairway he continued; and at its top paused. The hallway there 
was dimly lighted by two pale jets of gas—one far to his right, the other 
nearer, to his left. He looked toward the nearer light and saw, within 
its wan halo a green door. For one moment he hesitated; then he 
seemed to sce the contumelious sneer of the African juggler of cards, 
and then walked straight to the green door and knocked against it 
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Moments like those that passed before his knock was answered 
measure the quick breath of true adventure. What might not be behind 
those green panels! Gamesters at play ; cunning rogues baiting their 
traps with subtle skill; beauty in love with courage, and thus planning 
to be sought by it ; danger, death, love, disappointment, ridicule—any 
of these might respond to that temerarious rap. 

A faint rustle was heard inside, and the door slowly opened. A 
girl not yet twenty stood there, white-faced and tottering. She loosed 
the knob and swayed weakly, groping with one hand. Rudolf caught 
her and laid her on a faded couch that stood against the wall. He — 
closed the door and took a swift glance around the room by the light of a 
flickering gas jet. Neat but extreme poverty was the story that he 
read. 

The girl lay still, as it in a faint. Rudolf looked aground the room 
excitedly for a barrel. People must be rolled upon a barrel who—no, 
no; that was for drowned persons. He began to fan her with his hat. 
That was successful, for he struck her nose with the brim of his derby 
and she opened her eyes. And then the young man saw that hers, 
indeed, was the one missing face from his heart’s gallery of intimate 
portraits. The frank grey eyes, the little nose, turning pertly 
outward; the, chestnut hair, curling like the tendrils of a pea vine, 
seemed the right end and reward of all his wonderful adventures. But 
the face was woefully thin and pale. : 

The girl looked at him calmly, and then smiled. 

“ Fainted, didn’t I?” she asked, weakly. ‘* Well, who wouldn’t ? 
You try going without anything to eat for three days and see!” 
“Himmel!” exclaimed Rudolf, jumping up. “ Wait till I come 
back.” | 

He dashed out the green door and down the stairs. In twenty 
minutes he was back again, kicking at the door with his toe for her 
to open it. With both arms he hugged an array of wares from the 
grocery and the restaurant. On the table he laid them—bread and 
butter, cold meats, cakes, pies, pickles, oysters, a roasted chicken, a 
bottle of milk and one of red-hot tea. 

‘“‘This is ridiculous,”’ said Rudolf, blusteringly, “to go without 
eating. You must quit making election bets of this kind. Supper is 
ready.” He helped her to a chair at the table and asked: “Is there 
a cup for the tea?” “On the shelf by the window,” she answered. 
When he turned again with the cup he saw her, with eyes shining 
rapturously, beginning upon a huge Dill pickle that she had rooted 
out from the paper bag with a woman’s unerring instinct. He took 
it from her, laughingly, and poured the cup full of milk. “ Drink that 
first,’ he ordered, ‘‘and then you shall have some tea, and then a 
chicken wing. If you are very good you shall have a pickle to- “morrow. 
And now, if you'll allow me to be your guest we'll have supper.” 

He drew up the other chair. The tea brightened the girl’s eyes 
and brought back some of her colour. She began to eat with a sort of 
dainty ferocity like some starved wild animal. She scemed to regard 
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the young man’s presence and the aid he had rendered her as a natura 
thing—not as though she undervalued the conventions, but as on 
whose great stress gave her the right to put aside the artificial for th: 
human. But gradually, with the return of strength and comfort, caniv 
also a sense of the little conventions that belong; and she began Us 
tell him her little story. It was one of a thousand such as the cit: 
yawns at every day—the shop girl’s story of insufficient wages, furthe: 
reduced by “ fines” that go, to swell the store’s profits; of time los: 
through illness; and then of lost positions, lost hope, and—the knock 
of the adventurer upon the green door. 

But to Rudolf the history sounded as big as the Iliad or the crisi: 

*¢ Junie’s Love Test.” 

“To think of you going through all that!” he exclaimed. 

“ It was something fierce,” said the girl, solemnly. 

“‘ And you have no relatives or friends in the city ?” 

“* None whatever.” 

“IT am all alone in the world, too,” said Rudolf, after a pause. 

“T am glad of that,” said the girl, prom tly ; and somehow it 
pleased the young man to ‘hear that she approved of his bereft condition. 

Very suddenly her eyelids dropped and she sighed deeply. 

“I’m awfully sleepy,” she said, “and I feel so good.” 

Rudolf rose and took his hat. 
“Then Pll say good-night. A long night’s sleep will be fine for 


you.” 


He held out his hand, and site took it and said “ good-night.”” But 
her eyes asked a question so eloquently, so frankly and pathetically 
that he answered it with words. 

“Oh, I’m coming back to-morrow to see how you are getting along. 
You can’t get rid of me so easily.” 

Then, at the door, as though the way of his coming had been so 
much less important than the fact that he had come, she asked: ‘* How 
did you come to knock at my door?” 

He looked at her for a moment, remembering the cards, and felt 
a sudden jealous pain. What if they had fallen into other hands as 
adventurous as his? Quickly he decided that she must never know 
the truth. He would never let her know that he was aware of the 
strange expedient to which she had been driven by her great distress. 

‘* One of our piano tuners lives in this house,” he said. ‘‘ I knocked 
at your door by mistake.” 

The last thing he saw in the room before the green door closed 
was her smile. 

At the head of the stairway he paused and looked curiously about 
him. And then he went along the hallway to its other end; and, 
coming back, ascended to the floor above and continued his puzzled 
explorations. Every door that he found in the house was painted 
green. 

Wondering, he descended to the sidewalk. The fantastic African 
was still there. Rudolf confronted him with his two cards in his hand. 
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“Will you tell me why you gave me these cards and what they 
mean ?” he asked. 

In a broad, good-natured grin the negro exhibited a_ splendid 

advertisement of his master’s profession. 

‘* Dar it is, boss,” -he said, pointing down the strect. “ But I ’spect 
you is a little late for de fust act.” 

Looking the way he pointed Rudolf saw above the entrance to a 
theatre the blazing electric sign of its new play, “ The Green Door.” 

‘‘1’m informed dat it’s a fust-rate show, sah,” said the negro. 
“De agent what represents it pusented me with a dollar, sah, to dis- 
tribute a few of his cards along with de doctah’s. May I offer you one 
of de doctah’s cards, sah ? ”’ 

At the corner of the block in which he lived Rudolf stopped for a 
glass of beer and a cigar. When he had come out with his lighted weed 
he buttoned his coat, pushed back his hat and said, stoutly, to the lamp 
post on the corner: 

“ All the same, I believe it was the hand‘of Fate that doped out the 
way for me to find her.” 

Which conclusion, under the circumstances,’ certainly admits 
Rudolf Steiner to the ranks of the true followers of Romance and 
Adventure. 


A TRAGEDY 
By L. M. Over 


Ah me, as weary years go by 
How I remember you ! 

You hung around my neck, whilst I 
Implored you to be true. 


“* Be ever constant, do not fly,” 
I tenderly would say, 

But though I cried— You must not die!” 
You faded day by day. 


You paler grew, alas, alack ! 
In vain, in vain I strove 

To bring your pretty colour back 
My tie of dainty mauve ! 


‘WE DESCENDED ON YOU LITERALLY FROM THE CLOUDS.” 


By Harold Macfarlane. 
Illustrated by 


Oswald.H.Cuningham. 


sey X. 
¢ CHIEFLY BOBBY, AND WHAT HAPPENED 
EN ROUTE TO AIX. 


Bees HE stroll I had taken with Bobby could not have occupied a 

fe quarter of an hour, and I am sure Harry had plenty to 
interest himself with, what with Aunt Jane, Baedeker, and 
some quite too delicious road-maps having the pavé indicated 
by red dashes; but, of course, if you—or perhaps I ought 
to say, Harry (I do not wish to be personal)—feel like 
grumbling, it is pretty certain that the most beautiful efforts 
in cartography, coupled with contour lines and heights 
marked in different shades, will not turn you—or, rather 
Harry—from your, or preferably his, purpose. 

As a matter of fact, I was glad, apart from Harry’s foolishness, that I had 
taken that walk with Bobby. I don’t want to praise myself, but I believe that 
walk marked another step in Bobby’s regeneration. 

We hadn’t strolled very far when Bobby uttered the bewildering statement 
“Margie, I have been thinking.” So I just said that if he took it in time and 
knocked off meat, stimulants, and cigarettes, that it would not necessarily be fatal ; 
and then I saw that he was hurt, and I felt like kicking myself, and I said so. 

“‘ Kicking yourself? If you want to do any kicking, what’s wrong with me? 
I have been thinking over things since Senlis. I have been obliged to think. Before 
Senlis, I knew I ought to think, but I managed to shelve thinking; but when I 
saw you, and you told me that I was a one-eyed, broken-kneed, gone-in-the-wind, 
low-down cad——” 

“Oh, Bobby!” 

“Not fit to prop up a wall 

66 Bobby ! |» 

‘* a regular waster 


“Why, I never!” 
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‘—an empty-headed, dishonest, dishonourable thief. Well, you didn’t say 
so in so many words, but: you implied it. At all events, I just knew what I was 
then—dirt, Margie, veritaple” mud !.” 

_ And then I’ knew that Bobby, was rapidly ccming to his 
senses ‘and that there were hopes for him yet. 

“And to think that any girl could have even thought 
of caring for me!” 

*“* Blanche ? ” 

** Blanche,” he repeated with a groan. “ And I thought 
you were sympathising with me a bit, Margie—not thar | 
deserve sympathy. If I got my deserts they’d come in the 
shape of a horsewhip or a bullet. I would just welcome a 
bullet 

‘Oh, let the bullet slide,” said I. “We have got no 
use for bullets. What zs the trouble, Bobby?” 

“Only that which I brought on myself through not possessing as much sense 
as a kitten. Margie, do you think that letter to Maisie didn’t reach ? ” 

“* No, I don’t,” I replied promptly. “ Uncle Sam may be a bit casual at times 
with his correspondence, but you can absolutely rely upon his delivering any letter 
that you wish you had not posted.” 

“Yes, you are right; but I just thought——” 

“Not a bit of it,” I replied decisively. 

“What do you think she will do? ” he asked, with a terrible sigh. 

‘Well, what she did do was to pack up several bundles of letters tied with 
blue ribbon or pink ribbon or any sort of ribbon—I know Maisie—and some photo- 
graphs, a diamond and sapphire ring and a gold medal, two or three cigarettes 

“‘\Why, Margie, have you 

“Bobby! I, at least, have some claims to sanity. You forget that I have a 
large circle of girl acquaintances. Oh, yes; and then there will be that Yale cushion 
you gave her—you had better air it before you use it; even tears can bring about 
rheumatism i 

** Go on, rub it in, Margie.” 

‘and on the top a letter. I somehow don’t envy you when you read that letter, 
Bobby.” 

And then I knew that Bobby really did care, and I was sorry for Bobby. 

“* Margie,” he said, “‘ can nothing be done? Can you suggest nothing that I 
can do to make her forget. If—if she would only give me another chance! Oh, I 
know what you think—that I am as unstable as water. But I’m in dead earnest 
this time, Margie. It’s life or death this journey. I am sick of myself. You are 
a girl and ought to know what I should do to retrieve my position. Margie, what 
am I to do?” 

*“* Be patient—that is the first thing,” said I, “‘ and if you are really penitent 
I will accept you as a client. My fees are high, I warn you, and I shall require 
implicit obedience; but I will do my best to secure you the benefits of the First 
Offenders’ Act. And now we must go back to the others or they will imagine that 
we have—er—gone off to the Opera or something equally exciting and non-existent.”’ 

Now, if I could have seen Maisie and had a talk and a cry with her, I should 
have regarded this affair as a soft thing, but, in the circumstances, I admitted (ro 
myself) that I was fairly bunkered. As the only way out of the difficulty appeared 
to be to sniggle out with a niblick, I looked round for that useful extractor from 
mundane difficulties, and, perhaps it is unnecessary to state, found the same in 
Aunt Jane. 


>» 
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** Aunt Jane,” I said, in effect, “ there’s the bunker; like So-and-so’s baking 
powder, it was self-raised, but is none the less formidable. There, again, nicely 
tucked up under the bunker, is Bobby; he is a bit cut about, but I am beginning 
to think that his core is all right. Well, we have got to get Bobby into the fair-way 
again somehow, so just go ahead and heave.” 

‘““Wouldn’t it be best to play back ?” asked Aunt Jane. “ A bunker is nothing 
like so formidable when you can ground your club.” 

“Look at the stance,” I expostulated, and Aunt Jane said “Um!” in a 
perfectly non-committal way, and then in tones of absolute decision: ‘“‘ Order me 
a couple of eggs a la cog when you go down.” 

And that was the position of affairs at breakfast time. 

When I arrived downstairs, I found Harry and Bobby in quite amicable con- 
versation. They had been examining maps and guides, and had come to the con 
clusion that the run to Nantes, and then on to Geneva, was most desirable. 

“No end of a place, Geneva,” said Bobby. 

““* Toppin’ fine lake,” added Harry. 

“‘T hope to go there some day,” remarked Aunt Jane, who arrived in the middle 
of the conversation. ‘“ You will let us know how you get on. We—‘ Sousa’ and 
the fates being willing—will run to Chambery by way of Aix,as already 
arranged.” 

I looked at Aunt Jane with amaze, but she ate’eggs a Ja cog with an impassive 
countenance, and—of course—the customary spoon. | 

Breakfast over, Aunt Jane—calmly ignoring thé others, 
remarked that she was off to the post-office to secure any 
letters and telegrams that might be awaiting her, and when 
I mildly asked how she could expect letters when we had not 
arranged in advance to come to Bourg, she enigmatically 
remarked, “ You never know.” 

. I am beginning to wonder if I really do know Aunt 
Jane. 

We did not proceed to the Cathedral of Brou alone. 
The road to Nantes and on to Geneva seemingly on investiga- 
tion proved less attractive than our motor companions 
anticipated ; consequently it was in company with Harry and Bobby that 
Aunt Jane and I told the time by the complicated sundial that occupies so 
extensive a site in front of the cathedral’s great entrance, and it was Bobby and 
Harry who wrestled with ‘‘ Sousa’s ” back wheel when we punctured at the entrance 
to the Albarine Valley. 

That we should have punctured, instead of one of the others, was sheer bad 
luck; however, it gave them an opportunity of saying how fortunate it was that 
they had discovered in time that the Geneva road was not so desirable as the one 
we were following, and Aunt Jane and me a chance of making tea and cocoa by the 
wayside. 

It was Mary who procured the necessary water for the beverage from a cottage 
at a neighbouring level-crossing. ‘I just said ‘ Low, missy,’” she afterwards 
explained, ‘and the callants ran away.” Wait till you hear Mary say ‘ Low,’ 
and you will sympathise with the callants. It is with concentrated aggression 
that Mary uses the tongue of ancient Gaul. To reach the cottage, by the way, 
she had to pass through a field that was simply alive with grasshoppers, and these, 
she had us to know, brought back memories of a field on the road to Innerleithen, 
which, as you all are aware, is in close proximity to the town of Peebles, where the 


grasshoppers, I am given to understand, are the finest in the world, and, I gather, 
about the size of pheasants. 
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It was a hot day—a very hot day; and when the brace of Dab-chicks had 
finished blowing up the tyre and were enjoying gingerbread, raisins and _ cocoa, 
there was a horrid hissing sound, and the new tube indicated that it had succumbed 
to heat apoplexy. It was, consequently, a somewhat later hour than is customary 
for déjeuner, at which we eventually arrived at St. Rambert-en-Bugey. 

The Valley of the Albarine is a veritable dream of beauty, especially when it 
begins to widen out preparatory to issuing into the Valley of the Rhone. Indeed 
one could not desire a more beautiful entrance to a district 
redolent with the scenic splendours than the Savoy country 


and its vicinity affords. 


Mile after mile we ran, each turn of the road revealing 
fresh delight to the eye until, on crossing the somewhat 
attenuated Rhone by a bridge that at that season of 
the year was several sizes too large for it, we reached 


the sphere of Aix’s influence, whereupon it was with pers 
burning indignation that we noted that every turn of 


the road revealed a board apprising the wayfarer that anes 
the such and such hotel boasts so many hundred beds, ae 
and so on in the usual phraseology of these blots on the “reais 


landscape. Doubtless, hotel  pro- 
prietors go to considerable expense 
and trouble in advertising in this 
manner under the impression that 


it is profitable to do so; but if they ie | a 


would realise that crowds of people 
who love scenery and hate advertise- 


ments despoiling the same 
carefully abstain, frequently 
at considerable inconveni- 
ence, from giving the hos- 
telry resorting to this form 
of attracting attention their 
custom, they would speedily 
have doubts concerning the 
profits accruing therefrom. 
It it not necessary to vul- 
garise a place in order to 
popularise it. 

And so to Aix, by the 
side of the beautiful Lac 
du Bourget, by a road 
which owing to the fact 
that it is covered more than 
once by the railway at level 


“I FOUND THE NIBLICK—IN AUNT JANE.” 


crossings, requires more careful driving than the average continental motorist 
gives it. A veritable panorama of beauty is this lake-bordering highway, with 
its delightful vision of mountains reflected in the mirrored surface of the water, 
a surface that is only occasionally broken by some white-winged craft or by the 
wake of a steamer engaged on a voyage of pleasure. 

But I don’t believe, if you ask me, that Aunt Jane saw any of these beauties. 
She had received, to my astonishment, several letters and two telegrams at Bourg, 
and as we approached Aix was so busily engaged in reading the same and studying 
Baedeker that she could not have seen half that there was to see. 
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For once in a way, “ Sousa’’ led as we entered the town, and for once in a 
way Aunt Jane busied herself with the map which she held upside down in order 
to follow with greater ease the road to the caravanserai at which she had made up 
her mind to have tea. _ | 

When, in due course, we pulled up at the hotel door—after several appeals, all 
strongly negatived by the Goddess in the tonneau, that we should tea at one of 
the many admirable establishments we passed en route—the agility that Aunt Jane: 
displayed in getting out of the car was remarkable, and by the time the rest of 
us had put the cars out of the way and had divested ourselves of our dust cloaks 
she had seemingly secured the services of half the establishment te attend to her 
behests. We entered the swing-doors just as an atten- 
dant waiter murmured “ This way, Madam,” and with © 
a muttered “ Follow through with the niblick, Margie,” 
Aunt Jane led the procession down a passage, a door 
was thrown up, there was a chorus of greeting, and I 
found myself hugging and being hugged by Maisie 
Baker just as we used to hug before, and then—I 
had a cold shiver down my spine—and I thought of 
Bobby, who was on my heels, and who, like myself 
thought that Maisie was on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and was thankful that his line of precipitate 
retreat was blocked by the misogynistical Harry, who / 
little imagined that he was a passive assister in a ~&. 
real live romance. | 

Naturally, I thought that Maisie would faint, or, 
rather, swoon—for, poor dear, she always was rather Early Victorian in her methods 
—when she saw Bobby, and I had my arm round her in a moment; but, as a 
matter of fact, she didn’t go quite as pale as Bobby. ; 

And then she went straight up to Bobby, and held out her hand, looked him 
bravely in the face, and in low, sweet tones said, “‘ How are. you, Bobby? It is 
jolly to see old friends again when you are right away from home. Aunt Jane— 
everyone calls Aunt Jane ‘Aunt Jane,’ she is so ‘Aunt Janified ’—told us that 
you were motoring with them, so we hoped that we should see you at Aix, and 
when her telegram came from Bourg we were pleased to think that we should meet 
some old friends from home so soon.” 

Then old Mr. Baker, who thought fit to kiss me just because we were four 
thousand miles from New York, came up and shook hands with Bobby instead of 
screwing his neck, and when Harry had been introduced, and everyone was talking 
sixteen to the dozen, Maisie and I went into the garden and I “ followed through ” 
with a mighty effort. _ 

My, how I did talk! (Gracious, how I did plead! There’s no doubt that I 
earned every cent. of my prospective fee (which took the shape of my dear old 
car’s name, so: ‘“ sOUSa,” cut in brass and fixed to his radiator); but it didn’t 
seem to have much effect until I pointed out that she and Bobby were just standing 
at the cross-roads; that the road she was bent on pursuing led through a lonely 
life with everlasting “‘ Relantirs” recalling what might have been, and that the road 
she was sending him on was full of pits and ruts and all sorts of police traps and 
level-crossings that would inevitably end in a smash-up. And then, when I thought 
I saw jv st a wee signal of relenting, I simply ran riot with all the most awful catas- 
trophes that might happen to the derelict car speeding down hill with its brakes 
all wrong and the compression out of order, and with its steering wheel unshipped, 
and then I-said, ‘ Maisie, won’t you give him another chance? ”’ And she said, 
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“It’s not me; it’s he; suppose he grew tired of me again when it was too late! 
I’m not pretty like you.” Of course, that was all rubbish—at least, she isn’t ; but 
who cares about looks from the matrimonial point of view? And then I said that 
Bobby thought she was much prettier !—and so he ought to do if Love is blind !— 
and that he had talked of nothing but her, and that he was pining away and that 
Blanche Wheeler was over here, but Bobby wouldn’t look at her, because he always 
had a vision of Maisie before his eyes. (I hoped that I did not exceed my instructions 
but it was no time for half-measures.) And then I said that Bobby had talked of 
going to hunt bears out West, and did she know what sort of a shot he was; and 
when she said she did, I asked her straight out if she dared to send him away to 
commit suicide in that manner. 

Then she asked me if I really and honestly thought that he cared, and I just 
held out my arms and—we—fairly—HOWLED! 

And if the score at that point wasn’t “ all square and one to play,” I was ready 
to run “ Sousa ” backwards up Mount Revard. 

Then when our noses had regained their usual hue and we had dabbed our 
eyes with warm water, we returned to the Bakers’ private sitting-room. I thought 
I observed a look of relief pass over Aunt Jane’s face when we appeared, and she 
afterwards confessed it was just spade work keeping the ball rolling as Bobby was 
conversationally paralysed, and Harry, who was, of course, surrounded by strangers 
and absolutely unconscious of the comedy being played about him, indifferent. 

Of course, when we appeared, Maisie could not possibly talk to Bobby, and 
I naturally had to listen to Mr. Baker’s views upon the campaign against the trusts ; 
and as Harry and Mrs. Baker were engaged upon an exciting argument respecting 
American and Continental methods of bringing up children, Bobby was left looking 
as miserable as ten thousand wild cats. I love the Bakers, and especially Maisie, 
who has the most piquant of expressions when her eyes are half-closed-up with 
weeping ; but I just thanked Providence with a most heartfelt thank when Aunt 
Jane said she thought we must be going. 

Then Mr. Baker kissed me again—I suppose because New York was still four 
thousand miles away, and Mrs. Baker kissed me, and then Maisie and I hugged, 
and Maisie began to sniff in a suspicious manner; and as it might have spoiled every- 
thing if he had seen Maisie sniffing, I went up to Bobby who was looking almost 
green with agitation, and with my most engaging “ alone-I-did-it ” smile, said : 
“‘ Well, good-bye, Bobby. I suppose the best of motor companions must part 
sometime. We have had a jolly time. Give my best lovetoyour mother. Sorry 
you cannot possibly come on with us.” : 

And Bobby, who looked rather wild, as well he might, as he was scheduled to 
accompany us to Chambery or further, just gaped, while Maisie opened her eyes 
as wide as their swollen state permitted, and Harry got as far as “ But look here—” 
when Aunt Jane, with a sort of skeered look, came along, and said: “I shall only 
say au revoir, Bobby. You must join us on another expedition some day. I wish 
you all good luck on your return journey ”—a remark that made Bobby go some- 
what red. 

Then we packed ourselves in our respective cars, the Darracq alone excepted ; 
and after he had given my hand a grip that left it almost incapable of grasping 
the steering-wheel, Bobby threw sufficient energy into the starting-handle to set 
a “ Lusitania”? going, and we were off; my last impression of the party on the 
steps being that three individuals were waving handkerchiefs, and one, Maisie, 
was beating a rapid retreat indoors. 

“ Aunt Jane,” said I, sternly, after we had safely negotiated the hotel gates, 
‘am I to understand that this niblick work was the result of the long arm of 
-oincidence excelling itself in its drive?” 
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And Aunt Jane replied, “ Margie, if you put it to me that way there are re- 
servations. It was played from the ladies’ tee.” 

‘“‘As a matter of fact,” she continued, “on the afternoon you left England 
without me—silly girl !—Mrs. Baker called at No. 12, and, of course, poured forth 
the whole tale. How they’had come across to Europe for a real change because 
Maisie had been fretting, and how worried they were about her, and of course 
a few home truths about Bobbie which need not be recalled. Well, of course, I 
gave her tea and comforted her with all the platitudes I had at hand, and then 
we talked travel talk and I advised her to take Maisie to Aix, knowing that they 
could find plenty to do there without the aggressively feverish round of pleasure 
that renders some of the continental seaside places so wearing when you are not 
the thing. Then, of course, I thought that, so far as that unhappy affair was con- 
cerned, I had had my say, but when last Friday evening I received your wire and 
found that you were in touch with Bobby—well, I just dropped a line to Annie 
Baker, told her to get to Aix straight away, and not to tell Maisie that there was 
anything in the wind until she heard something definite. When, of course, you 
turned up at Dijon by yourself, ‘ Fond Hopes Unlimited’ slumped heavily, but — 
when the following morning Bobby arrived on the scene before we left they went 
up to a small premium.” 

“Aunt Jane,” I queried, “are you often addicted to headaches ? ” 

“Very rarely, Margie—except when I am being hurried,” replied the other 
Mrs. Baddeley. 

I don’t believe that I do know Aunt Jane. 


XJI.—CHAMBERY—NOYER. 

EL is only eight miles from Aix to Chambery, and if it were 
:| not for the fact that there is a hill out of the latter town 
I should be prepared to say that some of the cars that ran 
past us on the down-hill grade towards Aix were succeeding 
in their quest of accomplishing the journey in as many 
minutes as there are miles. It is a fine road, and it passes 
through fine scenery and only the scorching motorist is 
vile. Why motorists in the vicinity of Aix, a place simply 
surrounded with a series of ideal landscapes, should set 
themselves to cover the ground at about twice the pace that one finds them travelling 
at in other parts of France, is difficult to explain, unless it is due to the rivalry 
of the professional chauffeurs of the wealthy visitors who throng that favoured 
watering-place. A police trap on the run down into Aix from Chambery, in con- 
junction with a legal limit, would go far to paying off the National Debt of France. 

My memories of Chambery are delightful, notwithstanding the appalling heat 
that made crossing the road a trial and tribulation, and every venture forth from 
the grateful shade the subject of a conference. It was undoubtedly the heat that 
caused us to omit from our promenade, the following day, a pilgrimage to Les Char- 
mettes, a show place that brought to mind Rousseau’s last resting-place at Ermenon- 
ville, through which I had passed when en route from Senlis to Provins only a few 
days before, though it appeared as if ages had elapsed in the meanwhile. We 
strolled among the arcades, however, bought the sweets made to resemble the 
“pebbles from Lac Bourget” they are called after, and gourds such as the peasants 
use to carry their dinner, and visited the Chateau and divers statues, and failed to 
find the entrance to the Cathedral. 
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Other things were also done, such as Aunt Jane’s after-lunch siesta and the 
tuning-up of “ Sousa” to concert pitch preparatory to running in the cool of us 
evening to Annecy. 

Undoubtedly it was the heat that was to blame. If it had not been the heat 
we should not have waited for the cool of the 
evening, and we should have reached Annecy 
in nice time, whereas — but let the incidents 
be told in proper sequence. 

There are two ways from Chambery tc 
Annecy, one, the longer, round by Aix, and the 
other and shorter route by way of Noyer and 
Les Chaux. Now we had looked at the map, 
and the map had kindly indicated the route 
without suggesting any particular difficulties, 
while our guide, philosopher and friend, Tarde, 
though he airily hinted at one or two fairly 
severe gradients, failed to notify the fact that “‘ Sousas” passing this way have 
their tempers and brakes sorely tried, and so, for the sake of novelty, we decided 
to follow the route that was new to us. Hence these tears. 

On leaving the town, a somewhat complicated proceeding, we met a large and 
very cheerful funeral party, whose bearing clearly indicated that its members were 
returning after a most enjoyable outing. From these gentry we asked the route 
and were duly informed that we were on the proper road, and that all we had to do 
was to go straight ahead and “ mount.” The fact that the amiable idiots in the 
motors entertained the idea of reaching Annecy by the route selected appeared, 
somewhat ominously, to assist in promoting hilarity among the—in the cifcum- 
stances—indecently joyous peasants. However, a “ Sousa” dies or strains a shaft 
but never surrenders, and we forthwith proceeded to mount, passing en route half-a- 
dozen houses in each of which Aunt Jane recognised a “* Les Charmettes,”’ and 
congratulated the party generally upon having seen the same without the least 
additional exertion. Leaving the tree zone behind us, we next reached the region 
of small holdings, and still we mounted. A small, picturesque, but somewhat 
untidy, village was next passed, and our progression as before was in an upward 
direction. Far below us lay Chambery and the frolic- 
some funeral party. A turn to the left followed, and 
we ran, the gradient still soaring heavenwards, towards 
a delightful gorge spanned by a, picture post-card 
bridge; upon the left were great cliffs that soared 
heavenwards, and on the right a really superb precipice, 
of which, thanks to the fact that there was no parapet, 
we got a magnificent view—except Aunt Jane, who 
refused to look death in the face, and hermetically 
closed her eyes. 

And still we mounted. Undoubtedly the truth 
was in those happy peasants. 

A hair-pin turn then ensued, and once more we gazed 
upon the roofs of a dozen or so “‘ Les Charmettes,”’ while 
Chambery looked appreciably smaller in the receding 
valley, and I wondered inthe intervals of negotiating admirably engineered zig-zags 
how much further we should have to proceed ere the region of perpetual snow was 
reached. 

On—on we went, the remorseless gradient still against us, and the atmosphere 


Ieanin sees ee, 
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undoubtedly grew more rarified; or was it that the difference in the temperature 
was beginning to make itself felt ?_ The mountains on every side were now bathed 
in a glorious ruddy sunlight, and still we mounted, and as we rose in the world 
our hearts commenced to sink, for sunset was undoubtedly at hand, and Chambery 
was still in sight, though becoming more and more indistinct as the orb of day 
descended below the level of the surrounding hills. And we mounted. 

Two or three chalets were then encountered, and a boiling “ Sousa ” received 
a long, refreshing draught-of cold water, the same being pumped by a courteous 
native who wished to refuse the small pour-boire pressed upon him. His revered 
parent, sitting by the wayside, enjoying the rapidly cooling and darkening evening 
remarked in patois that we should never reach Annecy that evening, a view from 
which his son, who obviously did not wish to damp our spirits as well as the water 
jacket, promptly dissented. We wished them bon-jour, and—mounted. 


“‘mMy, HOW I DID TALK.” 


As the evening rapidly closed in, we continued to make slow and measured 
progress against the gradient, passing a chalet here and there from which proceeded 
unfriendly dogs who, pleased to meet a car with which they could keep up, ran 
industriously and noisily alongside of us. (Dogs that bark unnecessarily at anxious 
motorists who are in the act of qualifying for the Alpine Club should certainly be 
fitted with silencers by law.) And so we advanced, not with the rapidity of night, 
but slowly and surely, until the Col de Planpalais was reached, at a height consider- 
ably above that of any eminence in England. We started from Chambery at 800 
feet. 

On attaining the height of “ Sousa’s”” ambition, the run down almost at once 
began, and we promptly discovered, at the very first of the hair-pin turns encountered, 
that the brakes were not gripping as they should, whereupon a council of war was 
held and it was straightway and unanimously resolved that to attempt to run in 
the dark on an unknown road with brakes upon which but little reliance could be 
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placed would be a proceeding calculated to provide the jovial funeral party wen: 
passed en route with an opportunity of enjoying themselves to their fill, that wou: 
run the risk of providing a sort of anti-climax, following the previous gathenr:. 
as it promised to do, with so short an interval between. 

Slowly and carefully in the rapidly daske- 
ing twilight we proceeded on the dowrw2:: 
grade until a village was reached and a cabzz: 
encountered, on réaching which Harry »-.- 
detailed to find out whether we could be p-: 
up for the night, and a few minutes Ja‘c 
*“‘ Sousa ” was running up an incline by thes: 
of the house, negotiating an awkward turn’ 
the left, and by the light of a lantern was bet. 
pushed by willing hands into a roomy barn: 
the back of the house. 

“It is not the first time that we have had; 
motor in the barn,” remarked the youth: 
proprietor with pride, and we heaved a sigh:! 
relief when we thought that, though defeated - 
) our object of reaching Annecy, our “ Sousa”~ 

> | was not disgraced. 

We also had the very considerable satisfaction of knowing that we had pre 
vided free entertainment for the entire village of Noyer, that honoured us with ther 
presence when “ Sousa’ was garaged for the night. 

M. Lengros (I presume your name is Lengros, as that is the title of your cz: 
restaurant), you did not ask us to give a testimonial when, about 8 a.m. on Wedzne:- 
day, August 14th, 1907, we left your hospitable establishment, but you shall ha:: 
it. We descended upon you most literally from the clouds at an untimely hou. . 
and you showed yourself from the moment we confronted you a host in a thousand. | 
With your own sturdy shoulder you helped to push “ Sousa” to a place of safets. ! 
and when askedif you could give us something—anything—to eat, you not arly | 
answered in the affirmative, but set your whole establishment to prepare us a dinre’ 
of at least six courses, most excellent withal. You may be surprised to learn thz: 
we know so much of your domestic arrangements ; but, asa matter of fact, whenvir 
were somewhere in the back premises slaying the fatted chicken, we asked if we 
might wash our hands, and were promptly conducted to the kitchen, where th: 
culinary operations were in progress, and were each of us provided with a bow! 
and water for the purpose. Mine, if I remember rightly, was a wooden bow], but ! 
believe Harry washed in a fish-kettle on half-pay; but I will not be certain on thi: | 
point. We recognised, however, that we were being treated as members of th ° 
family, and were duly grateful. : 

Then the rooms, spotlessly clean, were provided, we gathered (though not fror: 
you or yours),at some inconvenience to yourselves, and then when we wanted break- 
fast next morning at some unearthly hour, not only was it promised, but the pre 
mise was duly and most willingly performed. I shall not forget that little breakfast 
on your little balcony ; the bowls of coffee and milk so fresh that it was naturally | 
warm, and the bracing mountain air and lovely scenery with which you are sur- 
rounded, M. Lengros, if you want my opinion—well, it was: glorious ! 
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ETHUSELAH sat in his 
study lost in thought ; 
to-morrow was_his 
gooth birthday, and 
he was thinking out 
a little after-dinner 
speech, beginning — 
sii aes} 6“ T had no idea I 

should be supeeied to say anything.” It 

was customary, every time he completed 

a century, to have a family gathering, 

though on this occasion no particular fuss 

was to be made, it being generally under- 
stood among the relative es that there was to be 
something extra special in the way of celebra- 
tions when he completed his 1,000 years, and 
became a millenarian. The patriarch sighed ; 
to-morrow there would be the same old, futile 
wrangle at the table as to whether he had begun 
his tenth century, or whether he could not be said 
to have done so until he was gor. There would 
probably also be a notice of him in the Observer, 
headed, “‘ g00, Nor Out!” and illustrated with 

ie a block, made some six centuries before, which 
had pieced as his portrait ever since. There had been a time when 
these things had afforded him amusement, now he felt that they bored 
him; the real fact was that, for perhaps the first time in his life, he 
began to realise that he was getting old. 

“« ... no idea that I should be expected to say anything,” he 
murmured, then paused, knitting his brows, “TI know that I’ve begun 
with those same words fifty times at least,” he continued, “ but how 
can a man be expected to reply to the toast of his health on his birthday 
as often as I have done without repeating himself ?”’ Stop a moment, 
what was that new joke he heard the other day, and which might be 
‘worked in somehow ? It was a riddle which Noah had asked him, ‘* What 
was better than presence of mind in an accident ?—Absence of body.’ 
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Noah had inferred that it was original; but he, Methuselah, felt sure 
he had seen it in the Observer’s Children’s Column, conducted by Aunt 
Zillah ; if he could get hold of a file of the paper for the year B.c.2877 
he believed he could put his finger on it. No, it would hardly do to use 
that. He leant back in his chair, and, for a time, allowed his thoughts 
to drift back into the past. He found that he could recall things which 
had happened in life’s opening centuries with far greater clearness than 
he could remember events that had happened as recently as two or three 
hundred years ago. A smile played across his face as he thought of the 
day when, himself a mere boy of 187, his son Lamech had been born. 
How absurdly proud he had been of the baby, as also of little grandson 
Noah, who had arrived some hundred and eighty years later. At that 
time he himself had been only 369, and folks had laughed at the idea 
of such a young fellow being a grandfather. Five hundred years had 
slipped away since then, and yet—and yet it might have happened 
yesterday. 

In the drawing-room of their comfortable villa residence Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah sat discussing the vexed problem as to what they should 
give grandfather for a birthday present. Their faces wore an anxious 
and worried look, for in half an hour the shops would be shut, and as 
yet they had decided nothing. It was a question which every year 
became increasingly difficult to answer; and though Noah was seldom 
at a loss for an idea, on this occasion he was obliged to own himself 
“ fairly stumped.” Yet he was a man capable of considerable originality 
of thought, as was proved by the fact that he had named his house ‘“* The 
Laurels.” 

“A dressing gown!” suggested Mrs. Noah suddenly. 

‘My dear girl,” answered her husband, “to my knowledge, within 
the last hundred years he’s had thirty-five. At one time everybody 
took to giving him dressing-gowns.”’ 

‘“¢ A silver-mounted umbrella ? ” 

‘* He’s got rooms full of umbrellas.” 

‘What about a reading-lamp ? ” 

*“Pish! ve been to dine with him on more than five hundred 
of his birthdays, and I think that I may safely say that I don’t remember 
one on which someone didn’t give him a reading-lamp.” 

“The great-grandchildren’s hair in a locket ?” 

“‘ He’s had that so often that I hear he’s taken the hair out of ck 
lockets, and stuffed a mattress with it.’ 

“Tt wouldn’t do, I suppose, to give him our portraits; you and I 
in the centre, and Shem, Ham and Japhet round; all in the same frame. 
It’s true we’ve done it before.” 

“Done it before! ” echoed Noah, with a mirthless laugh. ‘* I 
should just think we have. Why, all ‘his walls are literally papered 
with family groups given him on his birthday. He’s begun to hang 
them in the cellar.” 

“ I do think,” said Mrs. Noah, plaintively, “ that after a person is, 
say 700, they ought to stop having birthdays, or at all events having 
presents.’ 
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“ We began giving presents, and we shall have to continue,” answered 
her husband, gloomily. ‘Though what we shall do in another two 
hundred years’ time, if he lives as long, I don’t know.” 

‘* Noah, dear,” said Mrs. Noah, more cheerfully, after a short pause, 
‘‘ Do you know that your grandfather seems to me to have aged con- 
siderably during the last century. I sometimes fear that he is failing 
a little?” 

_ Noah shrugged his shoulders, and began in a hopeless manner turning 
over the pages of an illustrated stores catalogue, as if he believed that 
there was still some remote possibility of lighting on something which 
Methuselah had not had given him for a birthday present. 
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—HORTRIOGE- - OF SEVENTEEN.” 


‘¢He’s immensely rich, isn’t he?” 

“Rich! I should just say he was. Everybody knows how only 
the other day he discovered that, at the time of his birth, his uncle 
put a shilling in the post office savings bank for him, and it has remained 
there ever since, accumulating interest.” | 

“It’s to be hoped——” began Mrs. Noah. She did not finish her 
sentence, but her husband guessed what was in her mind, and grunted. 

Only a short time before Methuselah had caused his descendants 
considerable uneasiness when, about the time of his 879th birthday, 
he had fallen hopelessly in love with a girl of seventeen. It was with 
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some difficulty that he could be brought to believe that dispari 
age made the match undesirable. 

“‘ Look here,” cried Noah, springing to his feet, and glancing at 
the clock. “We must get him something. Now what shall it be?” 

“* Could we say that we’ve ordered something, but it hasn’t come ? ” 

‘“* No, we did that once before ; only about a hundred and fifty years 
ago. He’d be sure to remember, and think that we’d forgotten his 
birthday, or hadn’t troubled to get him a present. Quick, the shops 
will be shut in ten minutes, and I must get it to-night to be sent round © 
to his house the first thing in the morning.” 

There was a silence ; then, at the eleventh hour as it were, woman’s 
wit triumphed. : 

“T know! [ve got it!” exclaimed Mrs. Noah, throwing down 
her fancy work, and springing to her feet. 

“What?” almost shrieked her husband. 

“Why, of course, we’ll get him a——” 
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CANADIAN 
ALPINE CLUB _ 


ITS AIMS AND ITS IDEALS 


foe” HE opening up of the Canadian Rockies had a 
Se, noticeably broadening effect on the then typical 
Canadian outlook. It emphasised, that is, the 
fact that Canada consisted not alone of the older 
provinces clustered between the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean, or, on the other hand, only of 
far-off British Columbia, whose possibilities were 
just dimly beginning to be realised, but was a 
mighty dominion stretching from sea to sea, peopled by those of the 
same nationality, and in a thousand sections always a part of a gigantic 
whole. In this welding and uplifting process a curious event came to 
light—a fact new to the bulk of Canadians, and certainly to the rest of 
the world : Canada discovered that she had mountains. 

Till now the inhabitants of Montreal, Toronto, or Winnipeg, when 
it fell about that they desired to climb mountains, had followed the 
beaten track, taken the next steamer to Europe, and in Europe’s play- 
ground, Switzerland, had scaled all the famous heights associated with 
Whymper, Tyndall, Leslie Stephen, and Ruskin. Not a man or woman 
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of them dreamt that at home they had 
ranges beside which Mont Blanc or the 
Jungfrau were as sand castles. But 
there.came a time when Whymper him- 
self, the conqueror of the Macao and 
the doyen of mountaineers, stood in the 
Canadian Rockies and enunciated the 
surprising (to most of his hearers) dictum 
that here were mountains and valleys, 
glaciers and crags,. equalling fifty or sixty 
Switzerlands rolled into one. This, coming 
ex cathedra, greatly accelerated the grow- 
ing desire amongst Canadians to become 
acquainted with the resources which their 
own wonderful land offered in the way 
of mountain recreation ; and the exodus 
eastward became: suddenly an exodus 
westward. Every year the number of the 
‘ : Visitors to the Canadian Rockies increased, 
ia oc ae and the fame of the new, unexploited 
region was on everyone’s tongue in the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The inevitable club arose out of this mass of unorganised apprecia- 
tion. Someone has said that if all the world were destroyed, and only | 
six Englishmen left alive, the latter would immediately meet in the ruins, 
form a club, and proceed to blackball one of their number; but the 
Canadian Alpine Club, as it has been called since its formation in 1906, 
is no mere dining club. It exists for a serious object—the scientific, 
artistic, and topographical study of the 
Rocky Mountains of Canada; and, 
indeed (unless the substantial clubhouse 
which it is building at Winnipeg has 
been finished by this time), it meets 
only once a year. This yearly occasion 
is the annual camp and offcial climb, 
organised for the summer of each year. 
Having applied for membership and been 
accepted, one may find oneself brought 
to the venue of the camp by the excellent 
service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
This summer the camp is being held at 
Lake O’Hara, located in an open glade 
close by this beautiful sheet of water at 
an altitude of 6,664 feet above sea-level. 
The many giants of the surrounding 
Main Range, including Mounts Victoria, 
Huber, Lefroy, Hungabee, Deltaform, — . 
Biddle, Odaray, and Stephen, afford NiEKiCOESTAR maeawicnies 
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opportunities where all 
can test their skill and 
endurance. The ad- 
Jacent country contains 
numerous charming 
features of topographi- 
cal interest to delight 
the eye and seize the 
imagination. From the 
summit of Mount Schaf- 
fer may be seen the 
spectacle of Lake 
O’Hara. Across the 
Opabin Pass stands the 
Eagle’s Eyrie, which 
derives its name from a 
striking rock figure resembling an eagle perched upon the crest of the 
monolith. Itstands alone in the centre of Prospector’s Valley, isolated 
by the action of a glacier that has now retreated to a mile distant. 

The chief feature of the club’s programme is the special two days’ 
expedition through some of the wildest and grandest alpine scenery in 
Alberta, starting from Lake O’Hara, the headquarters of the camp, 
and crossing the Abbot, Mitre, Wastach, and Opabin Passes. Members 
of the expedition may rest assured that they have found full scope for 
the most strenuous alpine work, the successful accomplishment of which 
will fully entitle them to recognition as experienced mountaineers. 

Arrived in camp, the new-comer is directed to the president’s tent, 
the register is signed, and quarters in a certain tent are allotted. The 
general feeling of bonhomie that pervades these camps has done much 
to make them popular, and immediately on his or her arrival the new 
member is at once enjoined to make himself or herself thoroughly at 
home. Membership of the club points the way to a holiday that is full 
of delightful pastimes, 
genial companionship, 
and accommodation, 
which is the more enjoy- 
able for being al fresco. 
The club’s sitting-room, 
as it may be called, is 
situated in front of the 
two tents occupied by 
the president and the 
secretary; it consists of 
an octagonal enclosure 
of logs, in the centre of 
which is nightly built a 
huge camp fire. Every- 
A HALT ON A SNOW FIELD. body assembles to enjoy 
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its warmth and cheery crackling, and the 
singing and chatter of the assembled 
group are the only sounds that break 
the silence of the forest. The camp, quite 
deserted all day long, is the busiest 
place at night. 

On the trips the guide leads the way 
through wooded slopes and up the 
slanting base of a mountain, making stops 
here and there in order that the party 
may enjoy the marvellous panoramathat 
unfolds itself to its wondering eyes. 

Soon the steeper faces of rock are reached, 
and the party is roped. Cautiously the 
guide proceeds, making a way for those 
who follow, until finally the summit is 
reached. The party, after a rest, takes a 
new route for the descent, chosen on 

account of its enormous snow slopes. 
Kk eada ershee The Canadian Alpine Club traces its 
first impulse back through twenty-four 
years, so far as the day when Sir Sandford Fleming, his son, 
and Principal Grant, of Queen’s University, with their party and pack 
train, came out of the difficult forest trail and camped on the meadow 
at Rogers’ pass. Inspired by the mountain prospect, they resolved 
themselves into an Alpine Club, and drank to the club’s success from 
the stream at their feet. The summer camps in the Canadian Rockies 
and Selkirk range have been very successful under the direction of Mr. 

A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S., President of the club, and both the active and 
graduating membership have recently been greatly augmented. This 
summer a special party have left England to join the meet at Lake 
O’Hara; in addition, many of the scientists who are attending the 
meeting of the British Association at Winnipeg are included in the 
camp. 

The club is very fortunate in having Sir Sandford Fleming for its 
oes for few of those who have helped to shape the destinies of Canada 
ave made the apparently unattainable come near, and then come true 
as he. ‘‘ Sic itur ad astra,” is the club’s motto; the spiritual meaning of 
the phrase seems almost to have been obscured by its physical significance. 
But no one who has seen a night of stars shine faintly in mountain 
scenery can doubt that there is an influence in these heights which lights 
up the hearts of all who visit them. 
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“A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MAN ” 


By Rosperr Barr 


ONCARNEAU is in many respects a most 
interesting spot. The old town is situated 
on a rock in the middle of the harbour, 
and no new building has been erected therein 
for some hundreds of years, so far as lam 
able to judge. It is completely surrounded 
by a massive, fourteenth-century wall, with 
here and there circular watch towers of 
amazing strength; indeed, the Ville Close, 
as they call it, might be taken for a 
miniature model of St. Malo, which walled 
town occupies a position on the English 
Channel similar to the situation Concarneau 

f.{adorns on the Bay of Biscay. Viewed 
nA from without, the Ville Close is the more 
picturesque of the two, for the blue, lapping tide surrounds it com- 
pletely, while, after all, St. Malo is on the mainland. Three medieval 
water-gates pierce the strong granite wall, and the outlook from the 
comparatively dark town, as viewed by a person peering under one 
of the Norman arches out into the clear air, brilliant with 
sunshine sparkling on the dappled blue water dotted with the 
whitest of sails,as small boats beat across the harbour nodding to the 
breeze ; the northern wooded hills forming an emerald frame to the 
picture—well, as the advertisements say, it must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

This old-time town is connected with the world by a fortified draw- 
bridge. It is inhabited solely by fishermen, and the medieval life 
within those walls is so excessively medieval that no tourist ever thinks 
of staying there. Indeed, the Ville Close of Concarneau contains no 
excellent little courtyarded hotel, similar to that ancient  hostelry, 
whose name I forget, that offers hospitality to passers-by in the walled 
Haute-Ville of our neighbourly and familiar Boulogne, whose walls, 
a century older than those of Concarneau, are likewise pierced by three 
arched gates. 

The large, open, broad-streeted, modern Concarneau surrounding 
the harbour which contains this ancient fortress, possesses taverns of 
the best, to whose excellence I willingly pay tribute. At this season 
of the year these hotels are crowded by artists, mostly from Paris. 
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There are a sprinkling of British painters also, but they seem to prei= 
the inland village of Pont-Aven, nine or ten miles away, where Torranc: 
Stephenson, who has drawn many a picture for THE IpxeR, holds : 
summer school of painting. 

Literary men are not refused hospitality in this district unle: 
they put on too much side, or flaunt before the comparative frugali: 
of the painters the wealth which literary men invariably posses 
If one wishes to read of the life of Concarneau, there is no better boo 
than “ Gwenn,” which was written by Blanche Willis Howard ; write: 
in Concarneau, and about Concarneau, while “The Face of Clay,” ©: 
Horace Annesley Vachell, does for Ront-Aven what Miss Howard: 
story did for Concarneau. Oddly enough, the theme of the two bo-= 
is strikingly similar—the disaster which occurs to the beautiful, be 
simple-minded peasant girl of Brittany through the artistic attention. 
in each case innocently bestowed, of a fascinating painter from Par:. 

Talking of wealth, and the flaunting of it, I have on occasion foun< 
the painters unexpectedly lenient in their judgment about this sor 
of thing. Of course, personally I get along very well with the artists. 
for I always conceal my riches, and moon about the place in my oldes: 
clothes as if 1 did not possess more than ten thousand a year. 

While I was in Concarneau, there nosed her way into the harbou: 
a great white beautiful steam yacht, almost as big as an ocean line:. 
The advent of this steamer created a sensation, and some indignaticz 
in official circles, for she had wandered in without taking on a pilo-. 
and the coast round about is dangerous, while the channels are intricate. 
It seemed amazing that the owner, who was on board, would risk s: 
costly a vessel merely to save a pilot’s fee. However, the officers «: 
the port determined to teach him a lesson. There is a fine for this sor: 
of thing, because even if a man is willing to pile up his own ship on the rock:. 
he must not obstruct the outgoing and the incoming of the sardine boats. 
So the harbour-master solemnly waited upon the owner of the yach:. 
who, when he understood what the trouble was, replied breezily : 

““My Captain is a licensed pilot for all the ports of southerr 
Brittany, therefore no fine is due to you. However, I don’t wish t 
infringe trade-union rules. I thoroughly appreciate the objections c! 
local pilots to the incoming of outside talent. What is the fee charge- 
by one of your pilots for bringing into harbour a boat the size of mine ?” 

The harbour-master mentioned the amount, after being informed 
of the yacht’s tonnage. 

‘‘How many pilots are there in Concarneau?” 

The number was stated, whereupon the owner of the yacht 
counted out in good red gold enough money to pay each pilot his fee. 
with a surplus that was to be used in whatever manner the harbour- 
master pleased. 

We artistic people thought all this rather ostentatious, and 
made sarcastic comments about the ever-increasing politeness of the 
natives to this millionaire. He caused to be landed from the white 
yacht one of the largest automobiles ever seen in that country, and for 
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several days his party roamed 
round southern Brittany in the 
most expensive automobile that 
money .could buy, while the 
graceful yacht, like a great swan, 
lay placidly in the harbour 
awaiting his return. 

He made no effort to become 
acquainted with any of us, 
despite the fact that we were 
all people of talent, and some 
of genius. His munificence put The “ Bateau-a-vapeur.”’ 
our meagre cheque-books out of 
drawing, as we say in the Rue , 
de Bac. We uttered disparaging remarks about the wealthy over our 
coffee after dinner. 

“Any fool can make money,” alleged Harry de Smith, who must 
have been a wise man if that remark were true. 

“And certainly any fool"can spend it,” said ourfoldest painter 
bitterly. | 

One afternoon the yacht began taking supplies aboard in the most 
lavish and provocative manner. The man must have kept an army of 
servitors, if so much provender was to be consumed. Our landlord 
announced with a tremor in his voice, and tears in his eyes, that the 
great individual was to depart to-morrow afternoon. 

** What difference ? ” we asked, unmoved, but it made a difference 
to Concarneau, because everybody was at least slightly richer since the 
yacht arrived. 

The massive silent automobile came in just before dinner time, 
and instead of being put in the garage, was swung once more upon 
the yacht, which with great difficulty that day had managed to turn 
‘ound at high tide (Concarneau harbour is not intended for large craft), 
and now her prow was pointing towards the Bay of Biscay. The 
mariner and his party must have enjoyed high jinks every night, for 
the yacht glittered with lights, andthe sound of music ’and"laughter 
came across the water. 

The artist who supplied cartoons to Le Rire said with scorn that 
the millionaire yachtsman reminded him of Nebuchadnezzar, but the 
sainter who produced pictures of saints, with placid-faced Brittany 
xirls as models, declared the other was thinking of Belshazzar, who 
ield a feast, and not Nebuchadnezzar, who confined himself to a strictly 
vegetarian diet, and after this correction there was silence in our coterie, 
or most of us found ourselves on unfamiliar ground. 

Next morning the millionaire came ashore, and engaged the 
aggedest rufhan who loafed round the Quai, on the assurance that 
his vagabond knew where all the studios were. He led the great man 
o one after another. It seemed that Belshazzar wanted pictures of 
he locality, and by a curious coincidence that was exactly the kind 
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of painting each one of the artists had been executing; that’s what }: 
was here for. 

The millionaire apologised, saying that everyone in his par 
possessed a Kodak and used it, but he, never being able to understan: 
photography, always purchased oil paintings or water colours where b:- 
could get them, and so before mid-day every finished picture 
Concarneau or the neighbourhood was carted over to the yacht. T: 
stranger did not bargain at all, but paid cash down on the nail, givr-. 
exactly what each painter thought his pictures were worth. 

During the afternoon the white yacht faded away into the distar 
horizon. That night at dinner the oldest painter, who by gener 
consent occupied the head of our table, cleared his throat, and sai 
solemnly :— 

“Tt is all very well to speak scoffingly of wealth, but in my opini:t 
a man who knows how to use great riches with discretion and taste. 
is like a grateful spring in an otherwise arid desert, whose cool, gentle 
crystal current fructifies a parched land, calling down blessings—— 

At this point the further observations of this serious thinker wer: 
drowned in shouts of “ Hear, hear!” and the clapping of hands. Th: 
table-de-héters—or de-hooters, as they became in their applause—wer | 
unanimous in their praise of the departed plutocrat. For the fir | 
time in his life Harry de Smith had sold a picture—an oil sketch, th: 
white yacht in Concarneau Harbour. The finicky painter of old churche: 
said the yacht was not an artistic subject, and then we all heard Har 
laud her. 

But it was not of the white yacht or its owner, or its painter, thz 
I intended to write upon this occasion; rather of amore commercia 
craft, whose picture I give in these pages; the little screw steame 
which runs from Concarneau to Beg-Meil. If the serious-minded mz 
desires to look up the statistics of Concarneau so far as its marine © 
concerned, he will learn that the port shelters some hundreds of sardir: 
boats, and perhaps a dozen tunny fishing schooners, and one bateau « 
vapeur. It is of this bateau a vapeur I now sing. 

I regret that I have forgotten its title. I know the Capta: 
personally, but his name ak: | 
has slipped my memory ; neve- 
A fishing . theless, the little steamer rum 
boat of | AA with somewhat uncertain regv- 
Concarneau. ) larity across the Bay de la Fores: 
to a so-called artists’ paradis: 
named Beg-Meil, situated on ; 
wooded promontory that juts ou: 
into the Bay of Biscay O. 

The artists’ community con- 
demned for a time to sojourn in 
Beg Meil boast about it a good 
deal. It is five or six miles 
across the Bay de la Forest from 
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Concarneau to Beg-Meil, 
and as the _ steamer 
makes several trips a 
day, artists frequently sail 
across to our town, and 
indulge in  table-d’héte 
lunch, vin compris. We 
say they come over to get 
something good to eat, 
for no such delicious dish 
is ever presented to a 
pensionnaire as fresh 
sardines, which make, as 
it- were, one flip of the 
tail and a_somersault, 
between the ocean and the silver grill. The Beg-Meilers, however, 
pretend they visit us to get one sniff of the harbour at low tide, 
so that on returning they may the better enjoy the aroma of the 
forest around Beg-Meil. 

I have gone across several times on this little steamer, but each 
time I wonder more and more what an artist sees to appreciate in Beg- 
Meil. It must have been a delicious spot before the builders got at 
it, but they have cut down the forest, set out lawn-tennis grounds, 
built blatant new pensions and family hotels, and now I’d sooner live 
in Bayswater. 

At Concarneau there may arise a certain fragrance from the har- 
bour—I’ve heard visitors refer to it—but the town is old, and grey, 
and picturesque, while Beg-Meil is merely a thing of yesterday, and 
[ doubt whether its shoddy structures will last till to-morrow. Never- 
theless, shaking off Beg-Meil itself, you may walk to the south, out along 
a sandy, pine-covered promontory which poets write of, and to the 
north is still the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and the hem- 
‘ock, bearded with moss, indistinct in the twilight, and all that sort of 
thing. However, once more I must return to my boat. I had no 
ntention of taking up the comparative merits of Concarneau and Beg- 
Meil, because the latter hasn’t any. 

The little steamer seems erratic, but this is on account of the tide. 
\ man must thoroughly understand the tide to know from what part 
of the harbour‘that boat will leave. Sometimes he can walk aboard : 
ometimes he has to go through the old town, then out underneath 
he delightful eastern water-gate, and take the ferry to the steamer. 
{nother time the bateau a vapeur will leave from the jetty where the 
ardine boats come in, if there happens to be only a few of them in 
sort, so that the way out is not obstructed. At very low tide the 
teamer leaves not from the harbour at all, but from the extreme south 
if Concarneau, and in this instance also you are rowed out to it as it 
ies in the Bay of Biscay. 

But even when you solve the conundrum of where she is to start 
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from, you are never sure that she will start, all because of the repr 
hensible conduct of two boys without whom the crew is not complet. 
IT have met the disconsolate Captain walking the granite jetty wit 
downcast head, long after the time set for departure, and on aski: 
if anything was wrong with the engines, he invariably replied that t: 
two boys refused to get up. Every now and again these wretch: 
lads would insist on breakfasting in bed, then they would turn ove 
go to sleep again, and at once Concarneau was cut off, so far as s: 
navigation was concerned, from the rest of the world. 

I once asked him why he did not try coercion, suggesting ty 
the position of the boys slumbering offered admirable facilities 0. 
stalwart man with a stout stick. 

The Captain replied that the experiment had already been tests 
whereupon: the boys had fled to the forest, and for three days the Ste 
Navigation Company of Concarneau was held up. Perhaps a lit! 
firmness on the Captain’s part at that critical period might have save: 
future trouble, for the boys were starved out, and forced to retum 
Concarneau. Then was the time, when they were hungry, to m: 
a compact, but the Captain was so glad to see them, that he recels- 
them with open arms, and the lads more than ever realised their powe 

I think, too, that the Captain makes a mistake because he does: 
dress the part. He wears a slouch hat turned up at the back, a sort” 
alleged Panama, and his coat, much the worse for wear, is little long: 
than a jacket. If he sported a coat with tails, and brass buttons, a!- 
if he wore a cap trimmed with gold lace, such is the latent respect! 
authority among the French that I believe these lads would cease ' 
mutiny. They would find public opinion against them, and on © 
side of the Captain. But as it is, with the uncertainty about thes; 
of departure, and the chance that these two boys are on strike, no ™ 
knows whether he is going’ | 
get over to Beg-Meil or 0 - 

= which, after all, considering ¥" 
Quimper | Beg-Meil is, may be reall. 
| blessing in disguise. 

Every now and then th: 
steamer runs an excursion, 
when the weather is fine, th 
joyful trips are lavishly p” 
nised. The most popular of" 
marine adventures is the vor 
to Quimper. This quaint ® 
town, with its beautiful cathed 
whose twin spires of lace-w’" 
in stone are the conspictt: 
objects of the country roune’ 
situated at the confluence o © 
rivers Odet and Steir, which” 
bined form the Quimper "* 


| 
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mouth of the Quimper would not only be 
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running, for ten miles or so, through the 
most lovely valley conceivable, into the 
sea. 

Determined to see this Rhine of 
Brittany, I resolved to be a passenger on 
the next trip to Quimper made by our 
celebrated steamer. I was advised to 
secure a ticket some days beforehand, but 
never yet having seen an_ excursion 
steamer that wouldn’t take on one more 
passenger, I neglected to do this, because 
if the wind were blowing hard from the 
south, the trip along the coast to the 


very unpleasant, but alsodangerous. Our 
steamer was not formed for Atlantic travel. 

The day of the excursion, however, 
dawned clear and calm. To save time, 
and also on account of the low tide, the 
steamer lay out to the southern .part of 
the town, and passengers were conveyed from the shore in a row-boat. 
I got there early, and to my astonishment was refused admission to 
the row-boat, because I had no ticket. I offered to pay my fare, but 
the stubborn person who handed people from the rocks to the small 
boat would not accept the money. Nothing but tickets, he said, were 
good for this trip, and all the tickets had been sold. 

My friend the Captain was on board, and I could not appeal to 
him, so, finding his deputy ashore impervious to bribes or persuasion, 
I pretended toabandon the quest, but instead I went up town, hired a 
boatman, explained to him the situation, and with a wink, on getting his 
money, he rowed me unostentatiously around the jetty, and so to the 
further side of the little steamer, which was now a good deal more than 
half-filled. The row-boat was running to and fro as rapidly as possible, 
and a great crowd had gathered on the rocky bank. 

I slipped over the rail without being noticed by the Captain or 
either of the two boys, and secured a comfortable seat, feeling rather 
proud at the success of my strategy. The steamer departed, loaded-to 
the gunwale. When we passed the Beg-Meil lighthouse, having now a 
clear run to the mouth of the Quimper river, our Captain gave the elder 
boy the wheel, and began to take up the forward halves of all return 
tickets. When he came to me I pulled out the requisite number of 
francs. He looked at me reproachfully, and shook his head. 

“T cannot take the money,” he said. ‘‘ I have sold tickets to the 
exact number of passengers I am allowed to carry. I am very sorry you 
have done this, because you will be called upon to pay a heavy fine by 
the Inspector at Quimper, if indeed, you escape arrest.” 

“Qh,” cried I, optimistically, “that will be all right. Tl slip 
ashore without anyone noticing.” 


The Cathedral, 
Quimper. 


b 
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Again the Captain sadly shook his head. 

‘“‘T am held responsible,” he replied. ‘ You have come unauth.- 
rised upon this boat; and even if you could slip ashore unnoticed, t:: 
law compels me to prevent your doing so. It is you, and not IJ, wi 
have broken the law, and for my own protection I must give you up. 

He passed on collecting tickets, and left me furiously to think, i 
we say in France. I was the very latest example of the fellow who «:- 
too clever by half. I spoke to several passengers, wishing to kr 
what a criminal did in such circumstances, but I received very lit: 
consolation. The French are a law-abiding people, and an avocai - 
Concarneau, whom I knew slightly, told me that the case was reai: 
serious, and I should be wise not to attempt any jocularity with «. 
Inspector He offered to dowhat he could on my behalf, but apparen:: 
he was rather pessimistic about the outcome. 

The ten miles of the Quimper river is beautiful beyond descriptit 
Sometimes the water is as broad as a lake; at other places it narrow- 
between cliffs; there are rocks and strands; splendid forests: clothe ts. 
hills, and here and there among the trees stand fine modern or ancies: 
chateaux, yet I did not appreciate all this as much as I had expecte: 
I was thinking of my coming arrest. ., 

At last we turned to a striking sight: our first view of Quimre 
from the river, shown in the photograph given away free with this artic. 
and just as I was beginning to enjoy this memorable scene, the reality « 
life was impressed upon me in a most disagreeable manner. The Capta: 
uttered a word of command to the two boys, whereupon they came 3!.. 
and stationed themselves with proud authority, one on either side of m: 
Thus I was taken into the custody of lads who wouldn’t get up in th: 
morning! I had got up too early. | 

Down along the western bank of the river from the town of Quimp: 
stretched a broad, tree-sheltered boulevard, and people at liberty we: 
strolling upon it, while here was I pinched. Suddenly the steamer ga‘. 
a jar, and trembled from stem to stern. We were aground, but agrour. 
on a rising tide. The two rivers do not supply- water enough $: | 
practical ‘navigation, and so Quimper has to depend upon the tic 
which we are told waits for no man. But several men on board refus:. 
to wait for the tide. They demanded to be put ashore. As the steam: 
must leave Quimper before the tide fell very far, passengers could spe:- 
but a short time in that city, therefore people clamoured for all ¢ 
minutes that they were entitled to. The captain gave way at la 
ordered the two lads to lower the life-boat, which was a flat-bottor 
skiff. The moment this craft struck the water, | sprang over the -. 
and was her first passenger. Several men followed. The Captain w.. 
excited, fearing an accident; the boys were wild trying to obey bet 
Captain and passengers. Everyone was shouting orders, and so ‘ 
the confusion, Captain and boys. forgot all about me. 

I was the first ashore, and made record Marathon time along th 
boulevard into Quimper. I lost myself in the intricate streets, anc 
remained lost until the steamer™ departed. 

I returned *> Concarneau by train. os 4 
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NEMESIS. 
By CORNET. 


April the First at St. Edward’s School. 
Augustus Bighter walked rapidly 
To Marmaduke Perkins (reckoned a fool) : 
““ Wanted at once by Styx,” said he. 
(Styx was the Head. How he got the name 
I know to my cost. You may guess the 
same.) ~ 


Marmaduke Perkins (reckoned a fool), 
With heaving waistcoat went, and 
knocked 
Timidly thrice, according to rule, 
At a door that he fervently wished 
were locked. 
But straightway sounded a stern “‘ Come 
in ' ” « 
And Marmaduke stood on the rug within. 


Marmaduke stood on the rug within. 
The Doctor kept his seat and glared. 
(When one’s sermon’s Lastly’'s about to 

begin, 
Interruptions can well be spared). 
But Marmaduke had no tale to tell, 
So the Doctor jerked out: ‘ Well, sir! 
Well ?”’ 


Marmaduke thought it was not well ; 
But he let that pass, and merely said : 
“T think you bade, sir, Bighter tell 
Me - come here,’’—then blushed deep 
red. 
—And then he turned the colour of chalk ; 
For his eye fell on the almanac. 


He saw the wrath in the Doctor’s eye ; 
So he tarried not to say good-bye. 
And the Doctor resumed with indulgent 
sigh, 
His discourse—the subject was Charity. 
We've all been young, though our hair be 


grey ; 
And some of us wish that youth would 
Stay. 


But Marmaduke now has recovered his 
wits ; 
And without hesitation he seeks the 
place 
Where Augustus Bighter, with others, 
sits 
Enjoying the joke, with a smirk on his 
face ; 
And, as the roar of laughter dies, 
Styx wants not me, but you!” he cries. 


we 


He turned away, and the laughter revived. 
Augustus alone couldn't see the jest 
But, as there was no way out, he contrived 

(Without striking success) to laugh like 
the rest. 
Then he trustingly went to the Head of 
the School, 
For Marmaduke Perkins was counted a 
fool. 


If you'd learn what Augustus’ feelings 
were, 
I beg to zefer you to stanza two ; 
You may take my word that the Doctor's 
stare, 
' Made him feel more than twice as blue. 
One can have too much of good things, 
they say: 
Bad jokes, at least, repeated don’t pay. 


““WELL, SIR ?”’ roared the Doctor in 
bigger type. 
“You sent for me, sir,’’ said Augustus, 
“ T think.” 
“NO!” thundered Styx; ‘‘ but the time 
is ripe 
For a word of warning upon the brink 
Of serious failure. Now, sir, who knows 
The use of this perfectly awful prose ? ”’ 


For the Doctor’s eye had lighted on 
One of Augustus’ lucubrations ; 
And he was most distinctly one 
To make good use of all occasions. 
Besides, he’d just begun to fashion 
His Sunday’s sermon's peroration. 
* * 


My tale is done. I need not speak 
Of how Augustus stood dejected. 
—Indeed, he stood for the rest of the week 
—Sitting was hardly a thing he affected. 
For again Styx showed how a name will 
fit ; 
And once again was a Bighter bit. 


“I just love cake,” said Johnnie 
feelingly. ‘‘ It’s awful nice.”’ 

‘You should not say ‘love’ cake,” 
corrected his mother. “You should say 


‘like.’ And do not say ‘ awful’—say 
‘very. And say ‘good’ instead of 
‘nice.’ Now see if you can repeat the 


sentence correctly.” 

‘‘ I like cake,” repeated Johnnie. “It’s 
very good.” 

‘“ That's better.” 

‘“T know, ma,” complained Johnnie, 
“but it sounds just as if I was talkin’ 
‘bout bread,” 


The Teacher : “‘ Now, Johnny, you may 
tell me how the earth is divided.” 
The Pupil: “ By earthquakes!” 


“If you struck one of those golf balls 
and hit a man in the eye, what would you 
do ?”’ asked the man who was interested 
in first aid to the injured. 

“Oh, I'd have to play it from just 
where I found it,” replied the enthusiastic 
golfer. 


Genée 1s back at the Empire. Not that 
one needs to be told, for everyone—that 
is everyone who appreciates dancing—has 
been looking forward to the day for a 
long time. 


The Best Friend: “I hear her old hus- 


band shows her a dog-like devotion.” 
The Casual Gossip: “ Yes; they say 
he is always growling at her.” 


The family horse, who rejoiced in the 
eminently proper equine name of Dobbin, 
had earned a rest by long service, and was 
accordingly sent away to the country to 
spend his declining years in the broad 
pastures of a farmer friend of his owner. 
The distance being somewhat excessive 
for his rheumatic legs, he was shipped to 
his new home by rail. 

Little Edna, the family four-year-old 
viewed the passing of Dobbin with un- 
feigned sorrow. She sat for a long time 
gazing disconsolately out of the window. 
At last, after a deep sigh, she turned with 
a more cheerful expression, and said : 

“Did old Dobbin go on the choo-choo 
cars, mamma?” 

‘‘ Yes, dear,’ answered her mother. 

A broad grin spread over the little girl's. 
face. ‘‘] was just thinking,” she said 
“how funny he must feel sitting up on 
the plush cushions.” 


Donald was hammering away at the 
bottom of his garden one Sunday morning 
when his wife came to the door. 

‘‘ Mon,” she said, “‘ ye’re making owre 
much clatter. What wull the neebors 
say?”’ 

- “I dinna care what the neebors say,” 
replied the busy one, ‘‘I maun get ma’ 
barra mendit.”’ 

“Qh, but Donal’, it’s vera wrang to 
hammer on the Sawbath,” expostula ted 
the good wife. “Ye ought to use 
SCrews, 


“How did you contrive to cultivate 
such a beautiful black eye?” asked 
Brown, 

“Oh!” replied Fogg, who had been 
practising upon roller skates, ‘ I raised it 
from a slip.”’ 


Johnny: “ They’re making shingles 
out o’ cement now’days.”’ 

Dickey : “‘ I don’t mind that so much, 
but if maw ever gets a pair o’ cement 
slippers I’m goin’ to run away!” 


He (teaching her bridge): ‘‘ When mm 
doubt it’s a good rule to play trumps.” 

She: “ But that’s just it; when I’m in 
doubt I don’t know what the trump is.” 


Ethel: “ Jack simply raved over my 
figure and my complexion.” 
Maud: “ Andis he still in the asylum ?” 


That picturesque play, ‘Henry of 
Navarre,’’ at the New Theatre, shows that 
history is by no means exhausted as a 
mine for the discriminating play-writer. 
The popularity of Julia Nielson and Fred 
Terry is exceedingly well deserved. 


In “The Earth’’ at the Kingsway 
Theatre, Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr. Norman 
McKennel and Mr. Allan Aynesworth 
form an exceedingly attractive trio; but 
this does not mean that the rest of the 
caste is “ below par,” on the contrary it is 
excellent, so is the play. | 


“‘ And you wouldn’t begin a journey 
on Friday? ”’ 

“You bet I wouldn’t! ”’ 

‘“‘ I can’t understand how you can have 
any faith in such a silly superstition.”’ 

‘“No. superstition about it. Satur- 
day’s pay-day.”’ 


He: My dear, I have a splitting head- 
ache. Can’t you manage to get rid of 
these people ? 

She: I can’t very well show them to 
the door. 

He: Certainly not; but you can show 
yourself at the piano. — 


“It’s hard to lose a beautiful 
daughter,” said the wedding guests synt- 
pathetically. 

‘It’s a blame sight harder to lose the 
homely ones,’’ replied the old man, who 
had several yet to go, 
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THE LORD BISHOP OF ZUBBIO 


By Marx ReENForD 
® Illustrated by Miss S. B. Pearse 


HE Mighty Republic of Zubbio had led the glorious 
but troubled existence of scores of other such 
mighty. republics. Its seventeen thousand souls 
had been governed originally by the Raspanti, a 
merchant oligarchy, Masters and Priors of the 
Greater and Lesser Guilds, presided over by a 
(7% Capitano di Populo. Then the Cavalieri, the aris- 

SY L824 tocrats, with the help of the cobblers, had driven 
the Raspanti from power. And if the Raspanti had chastised the men 
of Zubbio with whips, the Cavalieri chastised them’ with scorpions. 

For the Mighty Republic found itself for its sins submitted to the most 

absolute of despots, the illustrious Podestat of the hour. 

The Raspanti being reduced to insignificance and the Capitano di 
Populo to a kind of picturesque clothes-rack, the Cavalieri had no enemy 
to contend with. Now this was a thing flatly intolerable: for where 
was a gentleman of those days to find health and appetite except at the 
point of his rapier or along the edge of his good broadsword ? So the 
Cavalieri in a natural and spirited way took to fighting among themselves, 
Boccati versus Aspoletti. 

There followed a very pretty series of ordered battles, street to 
street skirmishes, assassinations official and otherwise, and all the rest of 
it. Pope after-Pope offered his intermediation, for Zubbio was staunchly 
ghibelline, and to the battle-cry of “Church! Church!” had often poured 
out. of its walls to give and take knocks in tHe cause of the Holy Father. 
Sometimes the mediation was directly successful. Then Boccati and 
Aspoletti went to the cathedral arm-in-arm and lived in an uneasy, 
unnatural friendship until some blessed, opportune little murder set them 
by the ears again. Sometimes the Pope brought about reconciliation 
in a different way, Boccati and Aspoletti shelving their differences to 
set upon the august mediator in concert and impress upon him the 
distinction between “spiritual sway” and “temporal sway.” For 
ghibelline Zubbio recognised the former only, and His Holiness was apt 
to forget this. 

So things went on for many generations. Now a Boccati sat upon 
the Podestat’s throne, now an Aspoletti : the Capitano di Populo standing 
in eternal but negligible opposition to the conqueror of the moment. 
The bloodthirsty cobblers of Zubbio cobbled with their swords across 
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their knees. And it seemed as if the strife was never to be appeased, 
for Boccati and Aspoletti counted their fighting men to cousins’ cousins 
—not to mention the cobblers. . 

But at last there arose Corrado Boccati the Magnificent. In certain 
ways the epithet did not sit well. He was ill-favoured and, in a family 
of giants, squat and ungainly of figure. His physical courage was otf 
the order that points the way rather than leads it. But his patience 
and cunning and unscrupulousness were prodigious, and he possessed in 
a really superb degree the finest of all arts, the art of not being found out. 

Corrado Boccati’s strength lay to a large extent in the concealment 
of his strength. He set up a great screen of loud joviality betweer 
his real self and the world, and sat, watchful, mean, cruel, and revengefui, 
behind that screen. Only one man in all Zubbio had some right notiors 
of the real Corrado Boccati: and that was the reverend Padre Lauren: 
the Podestat’s Chaplain. 

It would have seemed on the surface of it as if his mocking destiny 
had played a prank on Padre Laurent, making him court chaplain when, 
had she been serious, she would have made him court fool. The reverend 
father was ludicrous of appearance, short, stout, shambling in his walk. 
His-eyes were too small for his head. His tongue was too large for his 
mouth and he tame always spluttering in on the heels of conversation. 
His moral personality was no more beautiful than his physical. He 
fuddled himself nightly at the Podestat’s table, and was ribald and coarse 
in his cups. 

Now the fact is that nature had been kinder to Padre Laurent than 
the world thought, giving him very valuable arms for life’s warfare. 
There were two of him, as there were two Corrados, divided by that screen 
of outward stupidity and gracelessness. The court of Zubbio only knew 
the Podestat’s boon companion and butt : and the Podestat’s knowledge, 
too stopped at that. But there was quite another Padre Laurent to be 
reckoned with some day: an ambitious, determined and unscrupulous 
man, ever on the watch for his opportunity to get behind the Podestat’s 
defences, find him out, and make his harvest. 

The ambition of Padre Laurent centred on the mitre of Zubbio. By 
the open way it was not to be come at. A careless hint, dropped at 
high table dropped in guise of a jest, had met the loud, jovial ‘* Nolo 
Episcopare’? of the illustrious Podestat. Padre Laurent with the 
company had laughed at himself, but had laughed in quite another way 
when he was alone. For he knew his strength. 

The Podestat misread the character of his chaplain, and misread 
fatally that of one other man. His way with his hereditary foes in deed 
had been superb. The axe and the halter had decimated their ranks. 
exile had thinned them yet more, till at last the Aspoletti threw up their 
hands. They were encouraged to dribble back from banishment and 
grace by their humiliation the Podestat’s court. 

Their chief at this time was Annibal Aspoletti,a man who did not 
smile, was said not to sleep o’ nights and was known to drink water: 
a silent, down-looking man. But perhaps success had somewhat blunted 


‘“** THE DIAMOND 


the once keen perception of Corrado Boccati the Magnificent. At any 
rate he overlooked Annibal Aspoletti. 

And from the accession of Corrado Boccati, Zubbio had rest for four 
years and two hundred and seventy-three days, according to the 


chronicle. 


“=S;OW on the two hundred and seventy-fourth day of 
| the fifth year Mynheer Balthasar Kloof of Amster- 
dam, a merchant of jewels and precious stuffs, 
arrived at the court of Zubbio. He was admitted 
to the great Council Hall, where were the Podestat, 
some thirty courtiers of the two factions, Messer 
Guido Gianpaolo, the Capitano di Populo, and 
Sa EEiaeene Padre Laurent. Mynheer Kloof uncorded his cases 
atta bales aud spread out their contents on the marble floor, 
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The merchandise passed from hand to hand and many purchases 
were made. For indeed finer jewels and more marvellous stuffs had 
rarely been seen. But when Mynheer Kloof was packing up his treasures 
again, a cry of alarm broke from his lips, and he began to rummage 
furiously among his wares. 

“What is it?” asked Corrado Boccati the Magnificent. 

“The diamond! the diamond!” muttered Balthasar. 

“What of the diamond, merchant?” 

The old man sat back upon his haunches, looking up at the Podestat. 
If Corrado’s geniality and hospitality were far-famed, so also were his 
unscrupulousness and the cruelty of his revenges. Mynheer Kloof had 
the fear of the gallows before his eyes: and the words that were at the 
tip of his tongue might be his death-sentence if they passed hislips. But 
it was too late to hold back. 

“ Tllustrissimo,”” he answered doggedly, “my best diamond, a 
stone of the first water, has disappeared.” 

There was an ugly silence. 

‘““Mynheer Kloof,” said the Podestat at last, “‘ you are my guest. 
' But, dio benedetto! not every liberty is allowed even to a guest. Con- 
sider. Not a soul has entered or left Council Hall since you undid your 
cases. T'o insist that a diamond has disappeared is to insist that one of 
the illustrious signori here present has—stolen it. Well, merchant ?” 

Balthasar’s teeth rattled in his head gnd his eyes were dilated with 
alarm. But a jewel of that worth, half his substance ! 

“Most excellent Podestat,” he repeated faintly but firmly, “* the 
stone has disappeared. I swear it.’ 

A murmur rose from Boccati and Aspoletti throats, and echoed 
menacingly about the vaultings of the stone roof. 

“Hang him, the insolent Hebrew dog! ” 

And * Hang him!” came in Messer Guido Gianpaolo, for here a 
Capitano di Populo might safely shout with the devil and with the tailor. 

The situation was critical. Already Boccati and Aspoletti had 
grouped themselves, those on the right and these on the left of the 
Podestat. Fingers were playing nervously about sword-hilts, eyes light- 
ing up with the lust of combat, the Capitano di Populo veering opposition- 
wards. A hasty action might unchain civil war, and Zubbio had sore 
need of a long breathing-space. The murmur had died away into a 
stillness that was mightily pregnant. 

“‘ Hark you, merchant,” said the Podestat at last, “‘ could you swear 
to the stone ?”’ 

“¢ Among ten thousand, Illustrissimo,” gasped the shivering Mynheer 
Kloof of Amsterdam. 

6¢ Hum I 29 

Another electric silence. Then the dawn of a cunning idea smoothed 
out the frown of perplexity on the Podestat’s brow. He leaned over to 
a cousin’s cousin standing at his elbow. 

“Tell them to bring hither one of the large jars from the terrace, 
filled to the brim with bran.” 


‘* 4s MOMENT HE HELD THEM THERE.” 


The great blue jar was brought in and set down before the Podestat’s 
throne. Corrado the Magnificent rose to his feet. . 

“ Tllustrious Signori, Boccati and Aspoletti, and Messer Guido 
Gianpaolo,” he said, ‘“‘ I am not the man to be afraid of an ugly word. 
The diamond of Mynheer Kloof has been stolen: a stone that he would 
know among ten thousand. And when I say stolen, I do wrong to no 
man, forI name noname. But, by the griffin of Zubbio! Mynheer Kloof 
shall have his own again. For men shall never say that in the Council 
Hall of Corrado Boccati a merchant was robbed of a diamond, that he 
would know, mark you, among ten thousand. And this is my device. 
Every man of you shall plunge his two hands closed into this bran and 
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draw them out again open. And if the diamond is not found in the bra- 
when it is sifted, then, by the griffin of Zubbio! I will know by othe: 
means to whose illustrious fingers it has stuck. I have spoken.” 

The Podestat drew his clenched fists from under his doublet, he: 
them out stiff before him, then stooped down and plunged his two ar: 
up to the elbows in the bran. 

~ © You will do thus, most illustrious Signori,”’ he said, looking rounc. 
“And the saints give grace and timely wisdom to someone in ti: 
chamber.” 

He withdrew his hands and lifted them, wide open, above his hea: _ 
A moment he held them there, for he had overlooked Annibal Aspolc::. 
standing on his left. - 

Now at this very instant a vision flashed across Annibal’s eve 
the walls of Zubbio as he had beheld them on a summer day not very fzt 
back, with seventeen gallows and seventeen dangling Aspoletti cut black 
out of a turquoise sky. Swift on the heels of that vision followed a glazc 
of Corrado’s unguarded left flank, the realisation of Corrado’s life at I: 
mercy. One Boccati for seventeen Aspoletti! Only an_ instalme:: 
but worth the taking up. So before the Podestat’s arms had droppe:. 
Annibal’s dagger was in his heart and an infernal tumult was loose in ti: 
great Council Hall of Zubbio: curses and shouts and groans, the clashiz: 
of blades, and the shrieks of Balthasar Kloof of Amsterdam grabbing «: 
his bales and tossed this way and that by the tide of combat. | 

In two minutes it was over. The Aspoletti had taken advantage ‘ 
their adversaries’ surprise and with Messer Guido Gianpaolo had hewe: 
their passage to the doors. Now they were fighting their way down th. | 
great stairs, sweeping the merchant along with them. The Council Ha: 
was empty but for some few writhing or motionless figures on the flo. | 
Rodolfo Boccati, the Podestat’s son savagely binding up his wounée: 
sword-arm, and Padre Laurent holding the crucifix to the lips of Corrac: 
Boccati the Magnificent. 

Annibal Aspoletti’s aim had been sure. The Podestat lifted |: 
quivering lids but once, and then he turned his glazing eyes not on i: 
son, not on the priest, not on the crucifix, but on the great blue jar whic 
by some strange accident had not been upset in the tumult. Pad: 
Laurent followed that gaze of anguish. And when the spirit of Corrac 
the Magnificent passed in a faint sigh, Padre Laurent’s fingers held tt 
crucifix to his lips, but Padre Laurent’s little eyes were fixed hungr: 
on the great blue jar. | 

The Council Hall was now filling again, and Rodolfo Boccati gai: 
his orders. The bodies of the Podestat and the slain Boccati were tot: 
carried to the cathedral, those of the Aspoletti to be flung over the wa! 
of Zubbio. Then coming last out of the Council Hall, after the bearc> 
of the honoured and dishonoured dead, Rodolfo Boccati swore a grea: 
oath on the hilt of his sword that no foot should enter that accurst: 
chamber again until he had taken the most bloody vengeance of hz: 
enemies. And he locked the great doors behind him. 

He went grimly down the stairs. At his heels followed Padre 


The Lord Bishop of Zubbio se 


Laurent, silent, insignificant, the veil of stupidity dropped once more 
between himself and. the world. 


wig |N the seventh year and on the one hundred and fifth 

‘| day of the War of the Diamond, Zubbio had rest. - 

And indeed Zubbio needed rest. The cause of 
offence this time being simple and definite, no 
quarter was asked or given, and the Pope made no 
offer of mediation. The Boccati accused the 
Aspoletti of having assassinated the Podestat in 
order to draw attention from Balthasar Kloof's 
diamond of great price, sticking to the fingers of some illustrious Aspo- 
letti, if not to those of Messer Guido Gianpaolo. The Aspoletti accepted 
ina gallant manner the opprobrious epithets that their adversaries 
attached to them, and to their new war-cry of “ Thieves! thieves!” 
made great havoc in Boccati ranks. Prodigies of valour were done on 
both sides, prodigies of treachery and cruelty no less. The people took 
out their taxes’ worth of fighting, for the privilege to fight was the sum 
of what they received from their governors in those days. The Pope 
had excommunicated the city: so the cathedral was turned into a 
Boccati fortress, and religion was at a standstill. 

In the course of ‘the war Mynheer Kloof of Amsterdam had dis- 
appeared. It was rumoured that the Aspoletti had endeavoured by 
judicial processes to extract some word out of him which might serve 
them as a handle against the Boccati, that he had succumbed under the 
processes, and that his cases and bales had supplied the Aspoletti with 
the sinews of war for many months. At any rate he had disappeared. 


At last the Boccati, richer in cousins’ cousins and the affections of - 


the warlike cobblers of Zubbio, wore down their enemies. Annibal 
Aspoletti was slain in fight, three score of his family perished with him, 
Messer Guido Gianpaolo’s career of perpetual opposition was brought 
to a conclusion on the gallows. And so the day dawned on which Rodolfo 
Boccati, Podestat by divine right of Zubbio, considered that he had 
performed his oath and might now open the great Council Hall. 

It wanted but a few minutes of the ceremony. Guards lined the 
great staircase, waiting officials and courtiers thronged the corridors. 
The Podestat was alone for the moment in his chamber, the key of the 
Council Hall on his finger. . 

All the might and comeliness of his race had sprung to new life in 
Rodolfo Boccati. The son of Corrado Boccati the Magnificent had the 
head of an Apollo on the shoulders of a Hercules. Many a David and 
Goliath in stained windows and tapestries of Zubbio immortalise the 
strength and beauty of the illustrious Podestat. But no more intellec- 
tually than physically, in the cabinet than on the field, was Rodolfo his 
father’s son. The intrepid and inspired captain was a_ hesitating, 
resourceless statesman. 
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While the Podestat swung the key pensively on his finger the door 
opened and the reverend Padre Laurent appeared. He had the right of 
entry, as Chaplain to the Podestat. Rodolfo Boccati had no idea of 
setting up a Wolsey or Richelieu at his court, and, suspecting no Wolsey 
or Richelieu in the insignificant personality of the priest, he. had con- 
tinued him in his office. 

_ But there was something in the eyes of Padre Laurent this morning 
that impressed the Podesat unwontedly : the fire of a desperate resolve 
to seize now or never a stupendous opportunity. His cheeks were pale : 
but he moved across the room with dignity and confidence. The priest 
had thrown down for ever the screen set up between his real self and the 
world. 

“What brings you here, father?” said the Podestat. 

“‘ Tllustrissimo, the past and the future. Felicitations on the long 
strife successfully concluded by the favour of the saints and Your High- 
ness’s valour. That for the past. And for the future, almost on you, 
a word of warning. The mightiest of victories is yet to win or lose.” 

‘A word of warning ? ” 

‘ The priest picked up the key that had dropped from the Podestat’s 
nger. 7 

_ ©“ [llustrissimo,”’ he said slowly, tapping on the rusty iron, “ this 
may be the key of your hell. What if you were to burn that fatal Council 
Hall to ashes—unopened ? ” 

Rodolfo Boccati laughed disdainfully. 

“Tf hell lies behind those doors,” he ro “TT will look into it 
without shrinking.” 

A wave of relief passed over the Chaplain’s face, as though he had 
half feared that the Podestat might straightway act on his suggestion. 

© And if, [lustrissimo,” he continued, ‘‘ you find yourself set to 
discover in the twinkling of an eye the word ot a most diabolical riddle, 
beyond your reading, beyond the reading of any man in Zubbio—but 
myself ?” 

The Podestat looked long and sternly at the priest. 

“If you are not drunk or mad, Padre Laurent,” he said, “‘ and if 
there is any riddle beyond the riddle of your speech, and if you read it 
where none else can, I will pay you your price. What is that price? ” 

“The mitre of Zubbio,” answered Padre Laurent, drawing himself 
ap straight. And there was nosmile this time on his lips or the Podestat’s. 

“So be it. You shall have the mitre, father. I swear it. But if 
there is no riddle to read, you shall swing to-day on a higher gallows 
than ever an Aspoletti, despite your frock, despite the ban of a dozen 
popes. I swear that too. Now, come.’ 

Up the great staircase the Podestat passed, between the glittering 
rows of guards, courtiers in the rear, Padre Laurent at his elbow. A 
mighty, battle raged of hope and fear in the priest’s breast. Had he 
built up his fabric on a quicksand ? Had he misread that last agonized 
gaze of Corrado Boccati the Magnificent ? In playing for a mitre had 
he won a halter? A halter or a mitre? A mitre or a halter? 
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The key grated in the 
‘usty lock: the rusty 
1uinges shrieked as_ the 
doors swung back. All 
was desolation in the 
superb Hall of Council. 
Panes had dropped from 
their leads; startled swal- 
lows and bats fluttered 
twittering about their 
nests in the capitals of 
the pillars. The moth- 
riddled tapestries crumbled 
by ells into dust as the 
draught from the open 
doors swayed them. Upset 
chairs and stools littered » 
the floor, through the dust 
of which ugly black stains 
dimly showed. The air 
was chill, stagnant, dead. 

The Podestat looked 
round in a stupor. It 
seemed to him as if he 

must still hear the echoes 
of that far-back strife in 
the vaulted roof and catch 
up with the dying groan 
of Corrado Boccati the 
Magnificent. But the swal- 
lows and bats fluttered 
back into their nests, and there was dead silence but for the rain of 
the dust, falling, falling— 

Rodolfo Boccati roused himself and walked to the great blue jar, 
powdered about the interior and the upper surfaces with the all-per- 
vading dust. The rats had eaten away the bran and the jar was empty. 
Empty but for some small object, covered thickly, it too, with the dingy 
snows of Time. 

The Podestat put out his finger and touched that little object. The 
dust fell off it. And, diabolically gay and sparkling, the fatal stone came 
to view, the priceless diamond of Mynheer Balthasar Kloof of Amsterdam. 

The eyes of Rodolfo Boccati and Padre Laurent met. In the priest’s 
eyes the Podestat read exultation and triumph. In the Podestat’s eyes 
the priest read impotent wrath and shame, helpless submission, resource- 
lessness, entreaty—the mitre of Zubbio. 

Padre Laurent flung up his arms. A wave of exultation suffused his 
face, Halornnie and ennobling his insignificance. 

“O miracle! O miracle!” he cried. 


_—_—-- 


‘THE KEY GRATED IN THE RUSTY LOCK.” 
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The miracle was not in his transformation, for you are to understa-- 
that he had had seven years and more to prepare the effect. 

“QO miracle! O miracle! O blessed San Antonio of Padua! \- 
-a vain phantom then didst thou stand by my bed this night, mists abs:: 
thy feet, a glory about thy head! Not empty were the divine wo:: 
that thou didst speak in my ears—of me, last of sinners !—that th: 
wouldst this morning show such a high mark of thy favour to Zubbio = 
would make the ears of Italy to tingle! O blessed San Antonio: — 
Padua! Thou has removed strife from the walls of Zubbio in sett. 
back in this place the cause of strife! Thou hast taken away reproac: 
O holy Saint! O miraculous diamond ! O—O—most illustrious Sigr:~. 
on your knees! Te Deum laudamus!” 

And with his Chaplain, his courtiers and his guards, the bewildez: 
and relieved Podestat thundered out the canticle of triumph before :t: 
miraculous diamond of the late Mynheer Balthasar Kloof of Amsterda:. 

+ 2 e sd sd e s 
_ Thus it was that the reverend Padre Laurent became Bishop :: 
Zubbio. 

Zubbio accepted him, as it had accepted-his vision of San Anton:. 
without question. For Annibal Aspoletti was dead, all his clan we: 
scattered abroad, and there was no one left to object that the blessc. 
Saint might have brought back Mynheer Kloof’s diamond of price seve: 
years before, that a great deal of dust had gathered on the stone in ha':- 
a-dozen hours, and that the presence of the diamond in the great bls: 
jar might be accounted for in quite another manner. 

® It was admitted that the ways of Providence and of San Antor: 
of Padua are inscrutable. And at that it was left. 


THEN AND Now 


By ‘‘ GoLDHERZ” 


Before I knew. Life was nothing worth, 
My sun seemed ever sinking in the west. 
Now. Know I. life to be a glorious thing. 


And thine enfolding arms have taught me rest. 


BY DUFFIELO___ 
BENDALL 


et noe 


Illustrated by Miss Florence Briscoe 


“|l was a favourite saying with Lord Ernest Sinclair 
-] that the cleverest people are generally -fools. If 
pressed for an explanation of his patadox he took 
refuge behind a metaphor and declared that the 
most highly-strained substances were the most 
likely to conceal a flaw, and consequently a highly- 
strung organisation was the most likely to overlook 
a little fact of vital importance. His encounter 
with Mr. Lindon had tended to confirm his opinion in this respect, and 
he did not hesitate to apply to that unscrupulous gentleman the title of 
a clever fool. At the same time he was quite willing to admire Mr. 
Lindon’s smartness in making his escape. Inspector Homes had left 
Lord Ernest’s rooms within thirteen minutes of Mr. Lindon’s departure, 
and had moreover easily recognised him, from Lord Ernest’s description, 
as Snipey Jim, a chevalier d@industrie whose acquaintance Inspector 
Homes particularly desired to make. But Mr. Lindon had vanished, 
and of Snipey Jim there was no trace. And Inspector Homes searched 
in vain. | 
It was some three months after the affair of the diamonds that Lord 
Ernest sat in the little room behind the shop of Messrs. Challice, the well- 
known jewellers of Regent Street, and informed Mr. Challice that all 
clever people were fools. It is possible that Mr. Challice held different 
views on the subject. But if he did so he did not permit himself to air 
them. In his pocket was a cheque for a very handsome figure, signed by 
Lord Ernest Sinclair, and in the latter’s pocket was a small plain case 
which contained a peculiarly fine intaglio, an emerald, exquisitely carved 
to represent a human face. The strange manner in which this wonderful 
gem had come into the possession of Mr. Challice does not concern us 
here. But Mr. Challice had lost no time in intorming his best client of 
his acquisition, and Lord Ernest had lost no time in examining the jewel 
pronouncing it to be perfect, and transferring it to his own pocket in 
exchange for a slip of blue paper, on which were written several noughts 
and a figure, together with a date and Lord Ernest’s signature. The 
profit to Mr. Challice on the transaction had been considerable. Mr. 
Challice himself would have admitted that it was handsome. But then the 
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American millionaire, Mr. Conway P. Schuyler, had also made an offer: 
‘the intaglio, and Lord Ernest had settled. the matter without hesitati::. 
Under these circumstances it ig easy. to understand why Mr. Chai. 
was disposed to agree with even the most paradoxical of statemc:: 
from his noble client. 

“Your lordship is no doubt correct,” he ventured, “* in stating wi: 
at first seems to be a somewhat extraordinary paradox.” 

Lord Ernest considered his patent leather boots for a moment. 

‘“* There is no doubt of it,”’ he said, .‘‘ show me a clever man, a:: 
will show you a fool. There are, of course, exceptions.” 

““T should be very glad to believe your statement in ful], my Je. 
said Mr. Challice. “ You think, then, that every clever person 1: 
at some time or other, give himself away.” 

“You state my belief accurately,” answered Lord Ernest. ~: 
myself have been convinced of it for some time, and most of my exp:- 
ences have tended to confirm my convictions.” 

Mr. Challice sighed. 

““T hope you are right, my Lord,” he said. “I have had a gr- 
deal of trouble here lately with petty thetts—the work I imagine o! . 
woman.” - 

“Ah, in euphemistic language a kleptomaniac,” said Lord Erne: 
“‘ Have you no more definite suspicions. I am inclined to take a langu- 
interest in such sordid matters after my recent adventures.” 

Mr. Challice emitted a sound which did duty for a laugh. 

*“ Your lordship has certainly had some novel experiences,” he sa. 
“as to my suspicions, they are vague. But such as they are they per : 
in one direction. Most of the articles taken have been small—rings - 
brooches—of no very great value. But the fact of their disappearar: 
is in itself annoying. Three at least of the articles have been taken «: 
days when a certain lady was in the shop. She must have droppe? : 
muff or a handkerchief over them and picked them up with it.” 

Lord Ernest did not speak fora moment. Then he frowned slighti:. 
Then he smiled. 

“IT am about to astonish you, Mr. Challice,” he said: 

Mr. Challice had a dreadful moment of fear that Lord Ernest himsc: 
was about to confess to the thefts. But such an idea was preposterou:. 
and he merely raised his eyebrows and waited politely for furth: 
information. 

““T have been seized with a curious desire,”? continued Lord Ernes: 
“TY wonder if you could engage me, temporarily of course, and at quit: 
a nominal salary, as an assistant salesman.” 

Mr. Challice stared. | 

““T really don’t follow your lordship,” he Je gee 

Lord Ernest waved his hand—a favourite and expressive gesture 
“JT will explain,” he said. “I have acquired—without in the leas: 
desiring it, what I might call the detective faculty. Consequently | 
have involuntarily formulated a plan which will, I have no doubt, lead 
to the capture of this—er—kleptomaniac. I must own to a slight sense 


a. 


** ASKED TO BE SHOWN SOME RINGS AND BROOCHES.” 


t 


of—er—fascination in the idea. It certainly appeals to me, though I 
cannot see why.” 

“ But,” ejaculated Mr. Challice, “ is it necessary for you to wait at 
my counter, my lord. Cannot you tell me your plan. I cannot think 
of allowing you to trouble yourself so far as that.” 

“My good Challice,” said Lord Ernest—with another and more 
emphatic wave of the hand, “I shall certainly accept your—er—offer ot a 
post—a temporary post as salesman. Some slight—ah—disguise will 
be, I think, judicious. But you must give mea free hand in the matter.” 

Mr. Challice expostulated in vain. Lord Ernest was determined, and 
so it came to pass that the following Monday Lord Ernest took his place 
behind the counter of 22a, Regent Street, as Mr. Mornington, chief 
salesman to Messrs. Challice. Beyond the addition of a slight moustache 
—the work of Jenkins—who had once been valet to Sir George Hawtree, 
the great actor—Lord Ernest had made but little alteration in his appear- 
ance. It had been arranged that the usual assistant should come forward 
if any acquaintance of Lord Ernest’s entered the shop. For three 
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uneventful days Lord Ernest played his part—boredom alternating wit. 
amusement. : | 

But on the fourth day Mr. Challice came up_to Lord Ernest in th: 
afternoon and told him that the suspected thief was in the shop. a: 
he spoke a well-dressed woman came up to Lord Ernest and asked ti 
be shown some rings and brooches from which to choose a presen:. 
Lord Ernest drew the blue velvet cover from the show case and broug::: 
out a tray of trinkets. Another similar tray he brought from the exc 
of the shop, managing as he did so to direct Mr. Challice to watch care 
fully from some post of observation. The lady dallied over the trav. 
talking volubly the while and asking the price of at least thirty articics. 
as is the habit of ladies when they visit a shop. Finally a choi: 
was made—a single-stone diamond ring for which the lady paid on th 
spot in notes and gold. Before wrapping up the case in which the rinz 
was put Lord Ernest put back the tray that came from under the gias: 
counter. The other tray he covered over with a cloth cover, and ther. 
proceéded to do up the small parcel. 

A keen observer would have noticed that just beyond the edge ci 
the second tray there lay a fine diamond brooch which had evidently 
escaped Lord Ernest’s eyes. As he wrapped up the small case he turnec 
his back for a second or two. Like a flash the lady dropped her mer 
over the diamond brooch and stood leaning her left arm upon the counter 
with her hand in the muff. Slowly the muff worked nearer the counte: 
edge and the ungloved fingers crept out at the far end. All the while 
the lady chattered to Lord Ernest, and when she had taken the parce! 
in her right hand she seemed reluctant to go, and stood talking for 
some little time. But as she talked and Lord Ernest responded a change 
seemed to come over her face. Her words came nervously, her face 
blanched, she trembled visibly. Finally her eyes wandered to the 
counter and the edge of her muff, where the groping fingers lay in the 
shadow of the tray. Then Lord Ernest’s moment came. He leant acro: 
the counter, looked her straight in the face and said coolly, ‘‘ It isn’t 
on the counter at all, my dear madam. It’s gummed inside the glass 
case.” 

The lady gasped. One hand went to her heart. The muff fell 
from the other hand and she dropped fainting to the floor. Mr. Chalice 
did not seek to prosecute. It was no use to him to create a scandal o! 
any kind, But the lady visits his shop no more, and Mr. Challice is ready 
to agree to the wildest paradox if Lord Ernest Sinclair produces it. 


*,” Next month will appear the fourth “ Lord Ernest” Story, dealins 
with another of his ingenious traps, somewhat more complex than this ont. 
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CATCHING A . . 
WEASEL ASLEEP - 


By Rupert M. HEATH 


. Lllustrated by F. Gregory Brown 
‘SA VERY INTERESTED GROUP OF 
OFFICERS WATCHED THE RETURN.” 


FOREWORD: By the Author 


This is a story in which; for obvious reasons, names, hoth of places and 
people, and other things, have been altered. Also, it contains some 
half dozen morals, all more or less obvious, which readers.will readily 
perceive for themselves. 

I. 

E time was noon, and the place the Nore. Con- 

trary to custom only two warships lay at anchor. 

One, H.M.S. Anak, a battleship of the well- 

known “giant” class, flew the flag of the Vice- 

Admiral commanding the Nore division of the Home 

Fleet. The other was a big four-funnelled cruiser 

the Downshire. 


special service. | 

The day was Saturday, and the ship’s company of the Downshire 
were looking forward to the pleasures of week-end leave. She 
had come in on the forenoon of the previous day, and had been ordered 
to coal immediately. This she had done, and her officers and men 
had put in a strenuous morning in removing the last traces of coal dust 
and generally making everything ship-shape and spick and span. 

This duty having been satisfactorily accomplished, the ship’s 
company had betaken themselves to dinner and the officers to lunch 
with easy minds and large appetites. 

The quarter-deck was deserted, save for the officer of the watch 
who listened hungrily to the clatter of knives and forks that reached 
him through the open sky-light of the ward-room ; and gazing longingly 
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shorewards, devoted himself to wondering if the week-end would see 
him in the society of a certain delectable damsel, whose photograph 
reposed in his pocket at the moment. 

He took a turn along the deck, and, glancing at the flag-ship, noted 
a burst of activity on her signal-bridge. A few moments later one of 
the Downshire’s signalmen pattered down the ladder, and stood at 
his side holding a pad. 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald took it Janguidly, wondering what the 
Admiral might be “ fussing about now.” As he read it the languid 
air disappeared. “From Flag to Downshire. Steam for 15 knots 
immediately. Captain and Navigating Lieutenant repair on board 
flag-ship.” Thus ran the signal. 

‘What on earth is up now?” said the lieutenant to himself, as 
he returned the pad to the signalman. i 

‘Have you got a copy for the Captain ?” he enquired. 

** Yes, sir.” | 

*‘ Show that signal to the Commander, the Engineer-commander 
and the Navigating Lieutenant.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,”’ and the signalman turned away. 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald departed to inform the Captain of the signal, 
inwardly fretting the while at the prospect of losing his week-end leave. 

In a few minutes he returned on deck. ‘ Quartermaster ! ” 
“Sir!” ‘Call away the galley.” ‘Aye, aye, sir!” and a moment 
later shrill pipes and cries of “‘ away galley’s crew!” resounded along 
the decks. : 

“Messenger!” “Sir!” ‘Tell the navigating lieutenant, Mr. 
Seaton, that the galley is called away and that he is to go with the captain 
to the flag-ship.” ‘Aye, aye, sir!” 

In five minutes the galley was alongside, and, having been reported 
to the Captain, that officer appeared on deck and descended into her, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Seaton; both duly girded with swords 
and buttoned into frock-coats. The galley then shoved off and rapidly 
made her way to the Anak. 

The signal had fallen like a bomb into the midst of the officers of 
the Downshire. The Commander had read it out, and it had been 
received with comments of varying bitterness by the Mess. The Engi- 
neer-Commander had indulged in language that, as the Gunnery Lieu- 
tenant put it, would have moved a hydraulic loading tray! The Fleet 
Surgeon in company with the Captain of Marines had started bemoaning 
the loss of a prospective game of golf ; while the Paymaster, a somewhat 
pessimistic and decidedly irritable man, had declared that the ship 
could not possibly go to sea with his stores in the state in which they 
were. 

The Torpedo Lieutenant made the daring suggestion that, as no 
order had yet been issued to the contrary, the officers should betake 
themselves to “the beach,” as they had originally planned. 

At this point in the conversation the galley was heard to shove off, 
and the Marine subaltern remarked, “ By Jove! Fancy the old man 
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ot sending down to stop week-end leave before he went!” The 
vords were barely out of his mouth when a messenger appeared at the 
>ommander’s elbow. “From the Captain, sir. All week-end leave | 
‘ancelled, and no one to leave the ship till he returns.” “ There you 
ire, soldier,” grinned the Commander. “The Captain’s not forgotten 
you!’? “No, sir, so I see!” replied the crestfallen Marine. 

When Lieutenant Fitzgerald was relieved and came down to lunch 
1e was met with eager questions as to what the Captain had said. “It’s 
no good trying to pump me” he replied. “The skipper doesn’t know 
any more than we do, and he’s very mad because he wanted to get ashore 
himself, to try a new car he has just bought and had sent down here. 
He was fearfully sick when I took the signal in to him. He called on the 
Admiral when we came in yesterday and nothing was said about the 
matter then.” 

About half an hour later a very interested group of officers watched 
the return of the galley from the flag-ship. There was general surprise 
when it was observed that two other officers were seated in the stern- 
sheets besides Captain Percival and Lieutenant Seaton. Fitzgerald applied 
his glass to his eye, and announced that the officers were the Assistant 
Paymaster and one of the lieutenants of the flag-ship; respectively 
Herbert and Graham by name. 

‘What on earth can they be coming for?” said Fitzgerald. No 
suggestion was forthcoming from his brother officers, and a moment 
later the galley was alongside. : 

The Captain ascended the ladder, followed by the other three 
officers and turned to the officer of the watch. ‘“‘ These two officers 
are lent to us for a short time, Mr. Fitzgerald: Take them down to the 
ward-room, and tell the carpenter to arrange about cabins for them. 
Fitzgerald saluted, and led the way below. ‘“ Mr. Seaton,” continued 
the Captain, “ask the Commander to come with you to my cabin,” 
with which he left the deck. 

On arrival below the two officers from the flag-ship were besieged 
with questions in their turn. But they had no more knowledge of 
what was afoot than their new shipmates. 

“We were simply sent for by the Admiral and told that we were 
to be lent to the Downshire for a couple of days or so, and that we were 
to get some gear together as quickly as possible and return with Captain 
Percival in his galley,” said Graham. 

“We haven’t the least idea what is up. But your navigator knows. 
He was in with the Admiral and Captain Percival for twenty minutes.” 

“Well,” said the Fleet surgeon, “I hope that all this mystery is 
going to end in something that will compensate me for my lost game of 
golf. But can’t you tellows think of anything that will give us a clue?” 

Before either Graham or Herbert could answer, the Torpedo Lieu- 
tenant, who had been studying the Navy List, looked up and said “ By 
Jove! It may only be a coincidence, but I notice that both you chaps 
have passed as interpreters in a certain language 1» 
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II. | 
BOUT two hours later the Commander came on deck 
with the navigating lieutenant. The latter at once 
departed to the chart house, while the former began 
to galvanise the ship into furious activity. 
“Pipe both watches to fall in!” was followed 
by “ Hands work main derrick! In all boats! Up 
booms !”’ As soon as these orders had been executed 
ec eece Me ~=©6and they were carried out with astonishing celerity, 
i every man in the ship was aware by this time that something special 
was in the wind, the command came, “Up starboard anchor! ”’ and 
the bugle blared out the “ cable officers ” call. 

Before, matters proceeded further a wisp of flags blew out from the 
flag-ship’s signal halliards, and her bridge semaphore waved its long 
arms ‘frantically for a few minutes. 

The message, in written form, was promptly brought down from 
the Downshire’s signal bridge. “ Downshire will not Biosecd to sea 
till ordered by signal.” 

This caused a temporary cessation of activity, and auiy the stokers 
and engineers, watching the steam pressure rising in the gauges, con- 
tinued work. The remainder of the ship’s company occupied them- 
selves in speculating on what it all meant. 

One of'the ward-room servants had heard the torpedo lieutenant’s 
remark, and all hands were now in possession of the fact that the two 
officers specially detailed to the Dowmnshire were both qualified as in- 
terpreters in a certain language. This caused much jubilation and a 
great deal of cogitation among the publicists of the lower deck. 

The ward-room was nearly as full of curiosity as the fo’c’sle. It 
was, of course, impossible to question the Commander, and the navigator 
remained concealed in the chart-room, with the door locked! Ap- 
parently the Captain wished to make assurance doubly sure in the 
matter of secrecy, for, when dinner-time arrived, it was found that both 
the above-mentioned officers were dining with the skipper. 

Dinner had been put to “sea time,” i.e., seven o’clock, and “‘ The 
King” had hardly been drunk before Fitzgerald, who from his seat could 
see the mast-head light of the Anak, through an open scuttle, said 
“The flag-ship has just made ‘Affirmative. Proceed to sea,’ so you 
won’t get any coffee, my stout companions ! 

Five minutes later “cable officers” sounded off; followed by 
“‘ Clear lower deck.” About a quarter of an hour after that the Down- 
shire slipped quietly off down stream, and was lost in the murky 
darkness of the autumn night. 

As soon as she was well away, the Captain left the bridge in charge 
of the Commander and the navigator, and summoned all the other 
officers to his cabin. 
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““THE ‘DOWNSHIRE’ SLIPPED QUIETLY OFF AND WAS LOST IN THE DARKNESS.” 


IIl. 
HEN all the officers of the Downshire, and the 
two newcomers from the flag-ship, were assembled 
in his after-cabin, Captain Percival addressed them 
as follows :— 

“T am happy to inform you, gentlemen, of 
the pleasant fact, which I have already communicated 
to the Commander and Lieutenant Seaton, that 
/ the Downshire has been selected to carry out a 
special and somewhat delicate mission. I believe in _ trusting 
my offcers, and I therefore propose to put you in possession of all 
the facts which were communicated to me this afternoon by the Admiral, 
in order that you may all fully understand the state of affairs. 

“As you know, at the present moment, the Channel and Home 
fleets are engaged in combined manceuvres off the coast of Ireland, and 
the destroyer flotillas from the various bases have been fully manned 
and are similarly employed. Mobilisation has been carried out on an 
unusually complete scale and the depots and harbours have been stripped 
and contain hardly any men, and only ‘lame ducks’ in the shape of 


ships. 
“As you are probably aware, the possibility of a hostile power 
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effecting a landing on the Essex coast has been considered with grea: 
care by successive Boards of Admiralty. The Admiral at the Nore ha: 
received information, by ‘ wireless,’ through the Intelligence Depar:- 
ment, that advantage is to be taken by a certain Power of the concen- 
tration of the fleets in other waters to attempt a more detailed survev 
with a view to possible hostilities, of a particular portion of the Essex 
coast, than has hitherto been possible. It is at least a strange coinc: 
dence that the fishery-protection gun-boat Dogfish, the only war shit 
on that piece of coast, should have been in collision with a Hambur 
trawler last night, and be now hors de combat in harbour. 

“Well, gentlemen, our business is to prevent that survey. [: 
possible by diplomacy, if need be by other means. As soon as we af 
off the spot which the Admiral has reason to believe has been selected 
as a kind of base for the survey, we shall ‘Man and arm ship.’ ” The 
picket boat will be sent in to scout, in charge of a lieutenant, and one o! 
the officers lent from the flag-ship will go with her, being an interpreter 
in a certain language. I will give more detailed orders to the officers 
concerned later on.” 

The officers filed out of the cabin, and it was not long before, by 
means of the ward-room servants, a general idea of what was afoot hac 
penetrated to the ship’s company; which probably was the Captain's 
intention. 

The Downshire swung along through the darkness, and, when about 
another hour had passed, all her lights were switched off, and the order 
was given “ Man and arm ship.” 

This evolution, so often practised, consists of preparing to rere! 
torpedo attack. All the light guns on the upper and boat decks were 
manned, ammunition was passed up and the electric fire-control circuits 
rigged ; the marines fell in and ball cartridge was served out. In the 
meantime the armourers’ crew had been busy mounting the light quick 
firer in the bows of the picket boat, whose fires had been lit and banked 
some time previously. 

After a consultation between the Captain, the Commander, and 
the Navigator, the Downshire’s engines were stopped, and, as she lav 
heaving in the long swell, the order was given for steam on the mair 
derrick, and the picket boat was hoisted out. She dropped astern, 
also without lights, with Lieutenant Fitzgerald and the flag-ship’s 
Assistant-Paymaster, Herbert, in her. Fitzgerald’s orders were to 
creep in towards the shore and endeavour to pick up traces of the 
expected foreign destroyer. If he saw her he was to make a signal by 
flashing lamp, when the Downshire would close in, and, as Fitzgerald put 
it, “matters would develop.” 

The night was very dark and a fairly high sea was running ; both of 
which circumstances were to the advantage of the picket boat, as render- 
ing her less visible and audible. 

The Downshire was some three miles out, and lay with her port side 
opposite the shore. The picket boat had proceeded about two miles 
shorewards, when Fitzgerald, who had unusually keen ears, gave the order 
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to stop the engines. When their throbbing had ceased,the chirrup of 
a rope running stiffly through an ungreased block was audible, followed by 
a guttural order. | 

““Good Lord!” whispered Fitzgerald, “ we’ve blundered right 
on top of them!” As the tide carried the small steamboat along, the 
harsh sound of commands in a certain language was heard quite plainly. 
A moment later there was a gleam of light from a carelessly masked 
lantern. Then came the sound of oars. 

“¢ Astern—slow ” whispered Fitzgerald, and the picket boat crept 
cautiously away. They’re so certain of being unobserved that they 
are keeping no proper look-out. Now we’ll bear away to port and cut 
off that pulling Wout, while the Downshire can deal with the destroyer.” 

He then turned to the signal lamp and, under cover of the picket 
boat’s little cabin, made s-s-s, in Morse code out to sea. 

The result was surprising. 

Two great white beams sprang into life, and the sea all round became 
as light as day. The picket boat found herself at one of the points of 
a triangle, at the other two points of which were a four-oared gig and 
a large black destroyer, which, on examination, proved to be the Leda ; 
one of the newest and fastest ocean-going destroyers belonging to the 
Power in question. 

The Downshire, keeping her searchlights trained, closed in rapidly. 
She signalled to the picket boat to run alongside the gig and bring her 
crew on board, and then hailed the destroyer. | 

‘What ship is that?” 

There was obvious confusion on the Leda’s decks, but finally the 
reply came. Leda, Imperial Certain Navy.” 

‘ll send an officer on board you,” said the Downshire. 

There was more bustle aboard the destroyer and one of the figures 
on her decks was seen to go below. Then the reply came. ‘ Com- 
mander Count Somebody will come aboard you.” The Downshire 
signified her acquiescence in this arrangement. 

The Foreign Commander reached the ladder just as the last of the 
crew of his gig ascended it and fell in under the charge of a file of marines 
with fixed bayonets. The picket boat politely sheered off out of the 
way, to allow him to come alongside. 


meet” HE foreign officer was escorted to the after-cabin, 
ys) where Captain Percival, with the Commander, and 
Graham as interpreter, awaited him. 

“Now, Count Somebody,” said Captain 
Percival, “‘ I shall be glad to hear what explanation 
you have to offer to account for your being found 
within the three-mile limit at night, with lights 
ae out, and in the act of sending a boat ashore? ” 
We have an accident had. Our engines have down broken, so 
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that we cannot ahead go, or any electric light make. The boat !: 
assistance to the shore goes.” 

“ Humph !” said the Downshire’s captain, “I see.” 

“Tell Lieutenant Fitzgerald to come in.” That officer du! 
appeared. 

“What did you find in the gig you overhauled, Mr. Fitzgerald :~ 

“These maps and plans, sir.” And he handed several rolls to::: 
Captain. | 

“They are for the making of the safe landing on this so dangerc- 
coast,” broke in the Certain commander. 

Yes,” rejoined Captain Percival drily, “so I supposed !” 

“Well, I’m afraid that I must ask you to remain on board, Cour: 
Somebody ; and to give orders to your destroyer to accompany us in: 
Sheerness. The Admiral must deal with the case. I have no dout 
that your engines have been repaired—by this time, but if not, 
will tow you.” 

The foreign officer’s face was a study. Mingled horror and disma: 
were depicted on it. “ But it is impossible that the Leda should 
Sheerness be taken! Quite impossible! You do not at all under 
stand!” 

“Dm afraid I don’t,” replied Captain Percival. ‘I see no reasot 
why she should not be taken there; and what’s more I’m going t 
take her! Let me point out that sixteen 6-inch guns are exceller: 
supporters of my side of the argument.” 

The foreigner raved and protested, but to no effect; more e 
pecially as his English gave out, and he had to fall back on his native 
tongue. 

“Look here, Mr. Graham!” said Captain Percival at length. 
somewhat testily. “ Just make it clear to the Count in his own language 
that lam determined to take him to Sheerness, and that that’s all about 
ite 

Graham proceeded to address the still excited nobleman in hi 
mother tongue. At the sound of his own language his demeanour 
underwent a change, and he spoke volubly to Graham for some minutes. 
When he ceased Graham said ‘‘Can I speak to you privately for a moment, 
sir?” 

Captain Percival looked rather surprised, and then said ‘“‘ Yes, it 
it is necessary. Come into my sleeping cabin” ; and the two withdrew. 

“As far as I can make out” continued Graham, when they were 
alone, “ the reason that he objects so strenuously to being taken into 
Sheerness is that he has a passenger.” 

“A passenger! What on earth do you mean?” 

“He didn’t say so in so many words, but I gathered that, by rights, 
the Certain Imperial Standard should be flying from the Leda’: 
masthead.” 

“You mean that is on board!!” | 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I gather. The Count is in a holy funk as to 
what is going to happen to him. He’s between the devil and the deep 
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sea —I should say his 
“ Passenger’ and _ Sheer- 
ness. Apparently the pas- 
Senger insisted on coming 
himself to inspect the pos- 
sible landing places on this 
coast, never expecting to 
meet a British warship. 
They knew about the 
accident to the Dogfish, 
and ‘thought that there 
was no chance of there 
being any ‘ship on this 
part of the coast, owing to Pte eng S2, he S ay ee ee 

THE ‘DOWNSHIRE’ KEEPING HER SEARCHLIGHT 
the manceuvres.’’ TRAINED, CLOSED IN RAPIDLY,” 

“Good Lord,” said 


Captain Percival, “this is very awkward. I’ve heard more than 
once that it is well known in diplomatic circles that the Passenger 
intends one fine day to lead the attack on England in person, but 
I didn’t know that he went in for rehearsals like this! Of course we 
can’t take the Leda into Sheerness in the circumstances His 
further remarks were interrupted by the sound of a hail from the 
deck ‘ Boat ahoy!” to which came the answer “ Flag!” implying 


the presence of a British Admiral. ‘‘ My stars!” said Captain Percival 
‘““Commander Count Somebody’s ‘ Passenger’ is coming aboard us.” 
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V. 3 
Sea APTAIN Percival and the Commander of the Down- 
=] shire reached the gangway just in time to see a 
boat come alongside with a pennant at the bow, 
and the foreign ensign trailing astern. 

There was barely time to get the crew of the 
Leda’s gig and their marine guard out of sight, and 
for the Captain to proceed to the head of the ladder 
when the Leda’s ‘‘ Passenger’’ stepped out of his boat. 

“Captain Percival, I think?” said the newcomer 
as he reached the deck. ‘“‘I remember seeing you at ; you 
were in command of the Splendid then.” ‘“* Yes, your Majesty,” replied 
the Downshire’s captain, marvelling at the accuracy of the royal memory 
and information. 

“I thought it possible that Commander Count Somebody might 
have a difficulty in making himself understood, more especially as he 
was under orders not to mention my presence. So I thought it well 
to come aboard myself.” 


“T regret, your Majesty, that it should not be daytime, when you 
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could have been received with the honour due to the Certain Empez:: 


and to an Admiral of the British Fleet.” 

The Leda’s Passenger bowed and continued. “ Of course v«: 
were quite right to overhaul the destroyer in the way you did, and | 
congratulate you on your manceuvres. I embarked in the Leda: 
watch her do a long distance trial, and she then developed some sm. 
engine-room defect, which is now rectified, which caused the elect-x 
circuits to fail temporarily, and left us in darkness. As you see s:: 


has now quite recovered,” and he pointed to where the Leda now i — 


with blazing ports and deck lights. 

“‘AsIam anxious toreturn at once to the place where officia’: 
I am supposed to be at this moment, may I ask you to allow Commané:: 
Count Somebody to return on board immediately?” __ 

“Certainly, your Majesty, there is no cause to detain him.” 

The astounded officer passed his ‘“ Passenger” with stiff salute. 
and, followed by his gig’s crew, went over the side. 

The illustrious visitor descended the ladder in his turn,-and th 
three boats proceeded to the Leda. Five minutes later she was vani:i- 
ing towards the horizon. 


AT BREAK OF “DAY 
By A. H. KENDALL 


The sunlight gleams 
On yonder bill, 

But all around — 
Is quiet still. 


Another day 
Awaiteth me, 
Then I must work, 
And cheerfully. 


Fust this brief pause 
To face the light 

And hide my grtef 
From careless sight. 


The day is here: 
Hush, hush, my pain 
At even thou 
Canst wake again. 


| 


< IN THE GRIP OF THE GALE” 
AND AUNT SUSAN | 


By Witt1AM FREEMAN 


I. 
Extract From “ Wuo’s WHo,” 1909. 

CENT es ees GEO. WALTER, Writer, b. 1879, Educ. 
Bee Eton, Oxford. Publications—* Lave and a Golden 
) Hour,” ‘The Mystery of the Purple Smear,” 
. Flaming Hearts,” “ The Wooing of the Duchess,” 
“When Blood Ran Free,” etc., etc. Address, 17, 
Westover Road, Ealing. 


aoe IT. 
bee en ak Editor of The Imperial Magazine to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
| 299, Fleet Street, E.C., 
March sth, 1909. 


Dear Sir, 


We shall be glad to accept your story “In the Grip 
of the Gale ” (20,000 words) for publication in our next volume, as a 
short serial, at the usual rates, but it is essential that the Manuscript 
(which we understand is practically completed) should reach us within 
the next fortnight. 

We note that, in view of the fact that portions of your previous story 
were mislaid in transmission, you.are having your name and address 
printed in the corner of every page. This, as you say, should make 
any such annoyance impossible in future, and personally we regard the 
idea as an excellent one. 

Yours faithfully, 


BERNARD Dapss, 


Editor. 
III. 


Letter from Miss Susan Higgins, to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
17, The Parade, Folkestone, 
March 6th, 1909. 
My pEAR NEPHEW, 
On my return journey from the sea, J purpose 
calling at Ealing to spend a few days with you, previous to going on to 
Slumpton Parva. 
My decision to claim your hospitality is strengthened by my recol- 
lections of the fact that your housekeeper, Mrs. Bubbage, is neither 
particularly competent nor cleanly, and by the knowledge that you will 
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be glad to have as a guest someone who is, at any rate, capable of keeping 
an establishment free from both dirt and disorder. 
Your affectionate Aunt, 
SUSAN. 


IV. 


Telegram from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Miss Susan Higgins. 
Sea-breeze Hotel, Newport, March 7th, 1909. 
Regret detained here on business for week. Only Bubbage in 
Ealing house. Suggest postponement of visit. 
GEORGE. 


V. 


Telegram from Miss Susan Higgins to Mr. G. W.. Harbury. 
Folkestone, March 8th, 1909. 
Regret postponement impossible—starting at once. Will make 
most of opportunity to Spring-cleam house, and await your return. 


VI. 


Letter from Miss Susan Higgins to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
vc Westover Road, Ealing, 
March roth, 1909. 

My pear NEPHEW, 

I duly arrived yesterday at your house, after 
a somewhat fatiguing journey, and a most unpleasant argument with 
an impertinent cabman as to the exact amount of the legal fare from 
the station. 

I have spent a busy, and, I trust, not unprofttable day, in turning 
out and thoroughly re-arranging the contents of your room,—for Mrs. 
Bubbage’s remark that you “ did not wish it to be disturbed on any 
account,” I regarded merely as a shallow excuse for its excessively dusty 
and dirty condition. 

I must confess that the lack of any effective and systematic cleans'ng 
was most painfully apparent, loose papers and so forth being distributed 
over the entire room, while the desk and the bookshelves were mere 
harbouring-places for the dust. The room also literally reeked of stale 
tobacco-smoke, and one of my first acts was to open the window to its 
fullest extent, in order to ensure a copious circulation of fresh air. 

I hope to-morrow to find time to examine the masses of untidy 
papers which litter the place, and to arrange them into something 
resembling order. 

Your affectionate, but fatigued Aunt, 
SUSAN. 


P.S.—I very strongly advise your getting rid of the woman Bubbage 
at the earuiest opportunity, in spite of the time she has been with you. 
Her manner, since I assumed complete control of the household, has 
been most objectionable a 
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VII. 
Telegram from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Miss Susan Higgins. 
Newport, 
ae gth, 1909. 
a.m.). 
Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, interfere with sapere 
GEORGE. 
VII. 
Telegram from Miss Susan Higgins to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
Ealing, 
March gth, 1909 
(10.30 a.m.). 


Cannot understand tone of your wire, but since all efforts appear 
totally unappreciated, am leaving at once for Slumpton Parva. 
Susan Hiccrns. 
IX. 
Telegram from Mrs. Amelia Bubbage to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
Ealing, 
March 9th 
(II a.m.). 
Sir,—Owing to winder being left open all night by Miss Higgins, a 
lot of the papers has blowed about dreadful, some I have found in the 
road and garden awaiting your prompt reply. 
: - A. BuBBAGE. 


X. 
Telegram from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Mrs. Amelia Bubbage. 
Newport, 
2 March 9th 
(2 p.m.). 
Returning by three-thirty express this afternoon. 
HARBURY. 


| I. 
_ Extract from Weather Report of The Daily Wire, March 1oth, 1909. 


England (South-East, including London.)—Strong, northerly gales 
may be anticipated for the next few days. Temperature, low. 


IT. 
pos from Mr. John Minks, Bricklayer, to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
2, Green Cottages, Perivale, : 
March 11th, 1909. 
REsPECTED S1R,— 


I was serprised to-day to find sevral sheats of paper in 
my backyard with your name and address atop, 1 don’t no how they 
came their, but they seem part of a rattlin good Storey. Will you 
please let me no if you want them back, also me and the Misses would 
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be glad to hear if Sir Paul Valltort is reely merdered or not, as the last 
sentence says that he sank down with two bullets in his brane: 
Yours truly, 
Joun Minxs. 


ITT. 
Letter from Colonel FitzJumper-Smythe, to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
“‘ The Manor,” Ealing Green, 
March 12th, 1go9. 

SIR,— | 

On passing through my lodge gates this morning, I observed 
that several pages of manuscript, bearing your name and address, had 
been attached, apparently by the wind, or as a practical joke, to the 
newly-painted fence near. 

Be good enough to understand that chieee the aforesaid paper be 
removed and the damage made good, either by yourself or an accredited 
agent acting on your behalf, within twenty-four hours from date, I shall 
take legal action in the matter. 

Yours, etc., 
M. vE Q. FirzjuMPER-SMYTHE, 
Colonel. 
IV. 
Letter from Master Frank Clyte to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
Brant School, Brentham, 

a March “12th, 1909. 

DEAR MistER HarBory,— 

Wile I was chasing Fatty Smithers round the play- 
ground this morning, I picked up Page 11 of a tale with your name on, 
_which I managed to get a squint at during the Gometery lesson. It 
discribed in a rippin way how the Lady Elanor looked at the Duke’s 
‘ ball, and I am writing to say that if she is a reel girl not made up out of 
your own head, and not marrid, I should like to meat her. I am in the 
IV. Form and can lick most of the boys here. Also, I shall be 13 in 
about nine months time. 

Yours sincearly, 
F. Cryte, Esa. 


V. 
Letter (delivered by Special Messenger) from Miss Lavinia Sproot to 
Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
“The Laburnums,” Hanwell, 


March 13th, 1909. 
SIR, — 
I think it only right that you should know that a favorite 
Persian cat of mine was to-day sitting peacefully in the kitchen when 
a couple of pages of some foolish and worldly story on which was printed 
your name and address, blew in through the window, agitating the 
‘arling so excessively that she tore into the dining-room, leapt on to 
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the mantelpiece, knocked off and broke the clock and two Dresden 
ornaments, rushed upstairs and collided with the maid, who was coming 
down with a tray-full of the best china left me by my dear mother, who 
was related to the Earl of Paddington, and finally sought refuge in the 
chimney of the best bedroom which has not been swept for seven years. 
There, in spite of every inducement, she still remains. 
If, Sir, you have a spark of manliness in your disposition, you 
will return at once with the bearer of this note and do your best to 
extricaté darling Frou-Frou from the results of your criminal care- 
lessness ! Yours indignantly, 
i Lavinia SpRoot. 


Letter from Mr. Solomon Isaacstein to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
213, High Street, South Ealing, 

‘ March 13th, 1909. 

Dear Sir,— 

I found this morning on the floor of my shop (Second-hand 
Clothing Dept.), portions of a typewritten story, which appear to 
belong to you, and are, I judge, of considerable monetary value. 

I write to inform you that I am prepared to return them upon 
receipt of an adequate fee for the preservation of the papers in safe 
custody. This I fix at the small sum of five pounds (£5), which I shal} 
therefore be glad if you will send me in a registered envelope dy return. 

Yours truly, 
S. IsaacsTEIN. 
VII. 
Letter from Miss Rosemary Freyn to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
9, Woodville Terrace, Ealing, 
March 14th, 1909. 

Dear Mr. HArsury,— 

I did not realise, when we met at Mrs. Stapleton’s 
dance in Town last February, that yourself and the Mr. Harbury were 
one and the same person. To-day, however, the wind has blown several 
sheets of paper into my garden, which have brought enlightenment. 

I send them back herewith, fearing that the loss may have incon- 
venienced you, but confess to having first read them. And my anxiety 
to know the fate of Lady Eleanor must be my excuse for asking how 
soon, and where, I may hope to see the complete story of her adventures 
in print. Yours sincerely, 

RosEMAaRY FReEyN. 


VIII. 
Letter from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Miss Rosemary Freyn. 
17, Westover Road, Ealing, 
March 14th, 1909. 
Dear Miss FReYN,— 
Many thanks for the promptitude with which you have 
returned pages 3 and 4 of my manuscript. In point of fact, at least 
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two-thirds of the story is still missing, owing to a window havi. 
been inadvertently left open, and I have been so distracted by =}: 
ensuing complications that I have found myself mentally incapab- 
of reconstructing the vanished portions of the story—at any rate, :: 
to the present. 

- Hence its publication at all is a matter of considerable donut. 


Faithfully yours, 
Geo. W. Harsury. 


IX. 


Letter from the Editor of The Imperial Magazine to Mr. G. W. Harbur: 

299, Fleet Street, E.C., 

March 15th, 1909. 

DEAR Sir,— ° 
May we venture to remind you that the MS. of JZ the Gr:: 
of the Gale, promised before the end of the present week, has not v<: 
been received from you. 
Yours truly, 
| BERNARD DaBss, 
Editor. 


X. 


Letter from Miss Rosemary Freyn to Mr. G. W. Harburv. 
9, Woodville Terrace, Ealing, 
March 16th, 1gog. 

Dear Mr. HAarsury,— : 

We met by accident this morning, and you we: 
kind enough to give me the outline of the plot of your incomple:: 
story. Since then, I have been wondering whether you would consid:: 
an amplification of the notes I have made on the enclosed paper in az: 
way suitable to fill the gaps caused by the lost pages ? 

Please forgive what may strike you merely as impertinent inte’ 
ference, but I am quite absurdly anxious to see In the Grip of the Ge: 
in print, having myself been guilty of writing occasionally for tt: 
magazines. 

Yours sincerely, 
RosEMARY FREyYN. 


XI. 


Letter from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Miss Rosemary Freyn. 
17, Westover Road, Ealing, 
March 17th, 19e 
My peAR Miss Freyn,— 

I hardly know how to thank you adequately for 1: 

trouble you have taken over my unfortunate MS. 
Your suggestions are, as a matter of fact, far su perior to my origina! 
cheme, although there are one or two small points which need modifica- 
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tion, owing to the fact that you have not actually seen the concluding 
chapter in type. | 
As there is scarcely time for further correspondence if the story 
is to appear as intended, may I call in person this evening tu discuss 
the matter with you? 
Gratefully yours, 
Gro. W. Harsury. 


XII. 
Telegram from the Editor of The Imperial Magazine to Mr. G. W. 
Harbury. 
299, Fleet Street, E.C. 
March 18th, 1909 


(IO a.m.). 
Am still awaiting manuscript. Wire if despatching to-day. 
Dasss. 
XIII. 
Telegram from Mr. G. W. Harbury to the Editor of The Imperial 
Magazine. — 


Ealing, March 18th, 1909 
(11.30 a.m.). 
Am sending completed MS. by to-night’s post. — 
| - HARBuRY. 
XIV. 
Extract from the “ Literary ” Column of The Daily Wire, 
June 17th, 1909. 
Forthcoming Novels.—We understand that Mr. George W. Harbury, 
the well-known writer, is about to produce a novel in collaboration 
with “ Christopher Weald,” a mom de guerre which more or less veils 
the identity of that charming literary recruit who is known in private 
life as Miss Rosemary Freyn. 
XY. 
Extract from The Ealing Advertiser, August 15th, 1909. 
Harspury—Freyn.—On the 14th inst., at St. Barnabas, Ealing, by 
the Bishop of Perivale, George Walter Harbury, only surviving son of 
Mark Harbury, Esq., of “ The Park,” Reading, to Rosemary Freyn, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Chatham Freyn, Bart., and Lady Freyn, 
of Diddington Court, Surrey, and Ealing. 
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Hear the motors with their horns— 
Brazen horns— 
What a world pedestrian their dissonance forewarns ! 
How they honk! honk! honk! 
In the petrol-perfumed night 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
And to tremble with affright ; 
Out of time, time, time, 
/ Altogether lacking rhyme. 
What a cacophonic pean all the other traffic. scorns 
From the horns, horns, horns, horns, 
Horns, horns, horns— 
From the hooting and the tooting of the horns. 
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See the rabid touring cars 
Rampant cars, 
What a world of countryside the passage of them mars ! 
Never ending day or night, 
How they bellow their delight / 
In a thousand blatant notes— 7 
And all the time 
What an oily odour floats 
To the turtle dove, in safety where she gloats— 
On the moon— | 


See them dash along and pitch 
Passing cyclists in the ditch, 
See the wounded and the slain 
In the choking dusty lane ; 
Mark them flying, uncontrolling 
Without seeking to. atone; 
See, each callous fiendish master 
Urges faster! faster! faster! 
Feels it glory to be rolling 
On the human beart like stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are ghouls: 
Ob, from out the pounding cells, 
What a pungent noisomeness voluminously 
wells / | 
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How it swells / 
How it smells / | 
On the temper how it tells ! 
Hear the shrieking and the yells ~ 
At the tearing and the scaring | 
Of the cars, cars, cars, 
Of the cars, cars, cars, cars, 
Cars, cars, cars, 
At the snorting and cavorting of the cars. 


See those Juggernauts of cars— 
Vanguard cars, ag 
What a world of human nerve the skidding of them jars. 
See them charging through the town 
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Knocking hapless lampposts down,— 
Too much horrified to speak, 
People only shout and shriek 

Out of tune. 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy 

of the cars, 

In a mad expostulation with the vicious 

frantic cars, 
That with desperate desire 
In their tre, ire, ire, 
Make a resolute endeavour 
Now—now to make or never 


How they clang and crash But a carcase of a 
and roar ! prowling 
What a horror hansom 
they outpour cab. 


On the bosom of the 
palpitating air / 
And the ear it 
hardly knows, 
By the , 
twanging, - \:* 
And the lg 
clanging, <(\\¥% 
How the danger 4 
ebbs and 


flows; ae 
jangling, 


And the wrangling, 
And the terrifying. 
1ars, 
In the sinking and the 
swelling of the anger 
of the cars— 
Of the cars, 
Of the cars, cars, cars, cars, 
Cars, cars, cars, 
the ramping 
and the raging 
of the cars! 


if, 
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Hear the throbbing 
of the 

cars— 

Wounded cars, 
What a world 

of merriment 
their misery 
unbars / 


When we see their sorry plight 
How we chuckle with delight 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From their fever-stricken throats 
Is a groan. 
See them helpless in the gutter, 
See them panting, see them fluite , 
Hear them splutter, 
Hear them mutter, 
At their absolute and utter 
Impotence— 
And the merry bosom swells 
At the dances and the yell- 
Keeping time, time, time, , 
In a sort of jeering rhyme 
To the grunting and the growling 
Of the cars, cars, cars, 
To the cars, cars, cars, cars, 
Cars, cars, cars— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the cars. 
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ONE NIGHT 


By Puytirs ADKEN 
Illustrated by Pickering Walker 


SJ2,_LAUDE DOUGLAS was a young man to whom 

“23 Nature had been kind. He spent most of his 
time at his London club, and was a good deal 
in demand by Society, in spite of a rather blasé, 
inditterent manner. . 

To his friends Douglas was something of a 
mystery; he seemed incapable of any strong 
sai ae = emotion or affection, and tor this reason he was 
becoming the despair of more than one Society mother, and was rapidly 
gaining the reputation of being completely “immovable.” 

From time to time he retired to a little farm in Sussex which he 
owned. Here for short periods he lived the life of a recluse, reading, 
writing, idling. To this farm he was riding at the moment when our 
story opens. Along the main road to Tunbridge Wells he rode in the 
mildness of an October night, vaguely ruminating on the monotony of 
existence. 

Suddenly, as he turned the corner at a cross-road he saw in front 
of him the figure, as it seemed to him, of a child, wrapt in a cloak from 
head to foot, and hurrying along the road close to the hedge. The 
figure stumbled repeatedly, sometimes almost falling, and as she heard 
him draw nearer (he could now see it was a girl) she seemed overcome 
with panic, and dropped down by a gate in the hedge, vainly trying to 
hide. For a minute he hesitated to interfere, then he dismounted and 
flung the reins over the post by the gate. 

He stepped up behind her, and touching her lightly on the shoulder, 
said in a pleasant, quiet voice: 

“What is the matter? Have you lost your way?” 

At his touch, the girl shrank further away, and a muffled sob was 
all the reply. Then he gently, but deliberately, raised her up, and 
turned her face towards his. He drew back with a muttered exclama- 
tion that was half an apology, for the moon shone full upon the face, 
not of a mere child, but upon that of a dainty little country-girl of at 
any rate eighteen years. Her skin was very brown and her lips were 
very full.and red: her dark brown hair was all wild and tumbled now, 
and her eyes tear-stained and frightened. 
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Claude Douglas pulled himself 
together after a minute and re- 
‘opened the attack. 
“You know, you oughtn’t to 
be out here alone at this time of 
night,” he remarked. “If you’ve 
missed your way I can help you, 
perhaps. Do'you want to get to 
Ashfield ? ” 

She nodded at the name, but 
hid her face again. 

“But Ashfield is six miles off 
—you won’t get there- till morn- 
ing. You’ve come from Rother- 
ness f”” he inquired. - 

To this there was no answer 
of any description. 

Claude assumed an affirmative 
answer : 

““Hadn’t you better go back 
there? It is scarcely more than 
three miles—I will see you home.” 

At this the girl found her 
voice : ) 

*T can’t go back to Rother- 
ness!” she gasped. ‘“‘I can’t evet 
go there again. Father turned me 
away.” ae me 2 
For a moment Claude was non- 
plussed, then he weént to work 
persistently, and with unlimited. 
patience he coaxed her tale out 
of the girl by degrees. | 

She was in the Churchyard 
with Will Brian. Father°saw them. Father saw him kiss her, and 
Will had got another sweetheart. There was a pause here, and a sob. 

“Will is to be married next month. When I got home, Father 
wouldn’t let me in. He said the most terrible, terrible words to me. 
I can’t forget them, ever.” 

She cried so that the story stopped, but Douglas thought he detected 
a note of anger now in the sobs. After a while she went on: oa 

‘‘ Father said I was no daughter of his, to be kissing another girl’s 
sweetheart. And he said I could go, and was never to let him see my 
face again. And I don’t know what to do.” 

The girl grew a little calmer, and then went on again: 

““T was Will’s sweetheart before; that was the Christmas before 
last. And then I thought I wouldn’t marry him.” 

There was no explanation of this statement. 


‘THE MOON SHONE FULL UPON HER FACE,” 
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‘* But I thought Will would always love me, whether I married him 
- or not, and then he started walking with Nancy Drummond, and soon 
they were Fespimages: to be married, and I pretended I didn’t care. Nancy 
wanted to get ‘married at once, and the day was fixed 
for the 5th of November, and all.” 

' There was another pause: 

“‘T hadn’t spoken to Will for a long time, and 
then, to-night, when I saw him walking alone across 
the grave-yard I felt I had got to say something to 

hi ec ™&-| hurt him. So I tried to be very sort-of cool and 

: nie, Yy WY friendly. I said, ‘Good evening, Will.. So I hear you 

: | are to be married this day three weeks. You must 

___ be very happy, I am sure.” And then Will looked 

at me without saying anything, and somehow after that we 

got ‘talking about old times and what we had done together. And 

Will said because it was the last time we would talk together before 

he was married (and I know he’ll be faithful to Nancy), he said we must 

kiss—and I didn’t think it was wicked. I was there with him a long 
time, and father saw him kiss me.’ 

Then there was silence. Claude Douglas was puzzled more than 
ever to know how to deal with the situation. -Her story was told rather 
incoherently, but it was clear enough in fact. She remained huddled 
up against the gate, trying to draw her cloak close round her. 

Claude looked round in desperation for a plan, then decided to 
procrastinate. ; 

** Look here,” he blurted out. ‘‘ You’re all cold and shivery, and 
you have probably not had anything to eat since the morning. You 
come with me, and we’ll have supper somewhere, and you shall get 
warm, and then you will be able to think. I'll find a way out, never 
you fear. Yes, [’ll think of something, you need not worry. Now, 
will you let me help you? Will you come?” 

She turned and looked him up and down now. 
His proposal forced her to consider him from a 
different standpoint. Finally she nodded her head, 
and said pathetically : 

“Yes, please you help me!” 

She let him lift her up gently in his arms -and 
set her before him on the horse; he turned towards 
Ashfield, bound for the first inn on the road. The 
girl became drowsy ; at last her head dropped on his 
shoulder. 

Douglas, the cold and immovable, was strangely 
excited. New, unformed thoughts chased each other 
through his brain as he felt this light, trusting weight 
in his arms. He looked down and wondered at the 
still burden in his arms— wondered at the chance that he, Claude 
Douglas, should be riding on the high road at midnight with this git! 
clasped to him, her heart beating against his. 
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‘* SHE SAT SILENT.”’ 


He had to rouse himself with an effort as they reached “ The Blue 
Boar.” He ordered supper at once, and, ignoring the landlady’s curious 
glances, led the girl to the parlour. He went down on his knees himself 
and made up the dying fire. When he turned again her ruffled hair 


Was put straight, and she had let her cloak fall back on her 


shoulders. 

He smiled at her, and she smiled back a little bravely. 

Supper finished, they went back to the fire. Then her temporary 
brightness dropped from her; she sat silent, brooding over her trouble, 
which overwhelmed her again. Douglas broke the silence. | 

“Now I'll tell you what we'll do. I will go and see your father 
pene and tell him you are safe, and ask if you may come 

ome.” ) 
, Before the words were out of his mouth she half sprang from her 
chair. | 

“Ah! you don’t know father, to think you could do that. Father 
will never forgive me. He’s a stern, good man. Father would never 
understand. 

“T know it wasn’t wicked,” she added emphatically, but by her 
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tone Douglas guessed she was trying to convince herself. He was not 
seriously disturbed at this outburst. 

“What about your mother ? ” he asked. 

‘T have no mother. There’s only father and me.” 

Claude was silent awhile. Then he said : 

‘Let me try my plan. Won’t you trust me? ” 

“Yes, yes,” She said, looking straight in his eyes. 
“T do trust you, but I don’t think it will be any good 
—and then what will happen to me?” 

“Oh, then [ll find a way out—we’ll see.” 

He rose, and left her by the fire. At the door he 
turned and hesitated, started to come back to her, then 
changed his mind. ; : 

“Well, keep your spirits up. Tl be back in the 
Le morning. You will be all right here.” 

As he rode out again in the moonlight, a “ way 

‘ out ” developed in the back of his mind, and grew on 
him more and more till he found himself hoping he would fail 
in his mission to her father. He thought of taking her to the 
farm and having her there always with him when he was not in 
town, and she would look after the dull old place and make it 
bright. When he came from town unexpectedly, he would 
surprise her, sitting in the firelight; or, if she knew he were coming, 
she would be out on the doorstep to meet him. Then’ they would have 
merry suppers together and he would make her laugh. What would 
it matter if she did not read The Saturday Review and discuss it with 
his friends? She would not be bothered with his friends. If he were 
dull, she would not be discontented ; if he were lively, she would laugh 
at his jokes, just as she had laughed at quite a. feeble one that night, 
supping at the “ Blue Boar.” 

He would be far more at the farm, yet he would enjoy the old 
life in town all the better if he only ran up for a week or so in the month. 


% % * * * * 


He was roused from these reflections by the sight of a man hurrying 
towards him along the road coming from Rotherness. The man was 
walking very fast, every now and then breaking into a run as if 
impatient with a walking pace. The sight of 
the man on the road caused Douglas to shake 
himself free of the thoughts that were stirr- 
ing him more and more every minute. He 
was half-shocked at himself: he had not 
meant to go so far in evolving his alterna- 
tive scheme if his appeal to the girl’s father 
was unsuccessful. 

The man on the road approached Douglas and hailed him. He 
was a vigorous young fellow of the labouring class, but at this moment 
pale even through his sun-burn, and panting. 
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“Have you seen a young woman on this road?” he shouted. 

Douglas looked at him, | 

“Yes, she’s all right; she’s at the ‘ Blue Boar.’ I 
found her. on the road to Ashfield. I thought I'd go and 
see her father. Are you ‘Will’ by any chance}? ” 

The man was laughing hysterically. 

*“‘ She’s safe,” he asked. ‘“‘Oh! what a night!” 

~ Then pulling himself together he prepared to start off. 

“At the ‘ Blue Boar,’ you say—thank you, sir—for 
helping her.” 

‘* Wait a minute, man, wait a minute. Tell me what’s happened!” 
_ Douglas was unnerved. The man turned and took hold of the bridle 
of Douglas’ horse, and hurriedly told his part of the tale. 

“She told you about us?” 

Douglas nodded. It did not seem strange at the time that these 
two men who had never set eyes on each other before should discuss 
the love affair of one of them on the high road in the dead of night. 

“Did she tell you I kissed her in the churchyard ? When I had 
done that I knew she would have married me if I had been free. I 
went home sick, for I saw it was too late. When I got in, Mother seemed 
to be looking very queer. She took a long time to tell me, but at last 
it came out that Nancy, whom I was to marry next month, was gone 
away that evening with Bob Rivers, the blacksmith’s son. Mother 
must have thought I was gone mad, for I ran out of the house to where 
my old sweetheart lives. But she was not there, and when her father 
saw me, he nearly broke my head. It wasn’t for a long time that | 
found he had seen me kiss her in the churchyard, and at last I under- 
stood that he had turned her out. I was half wild when I understood 
that, and I did not wait for more, but just left him and ran off as fast as 
I could, and I have been searching the country for her ever since.’ 

«“T see,” said Douglas, slowly. ‘‘ Well, you’ll find her at the ‘ Blue 
Boar.’ Good-night, and good’ luck to you both.” 

As Douglas spoke, Will turned away and ran on into the darkness. 

“Good-night, sir, and thank you!” he shouted back. Douglas 
waited till the man was out of sight, then turned his horse’s head and 
rode slowly on to his lonely farm. 
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RODE SLOWLY TO HIS LONELY FARM. 


MR. DIGBODY’S DOG 


BY T. B. MontacuE-VEsEY 


Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 


eax] AND I (I am referring, for the moment, to Digbody- 
=< not his dog) were thinking of taking a housebvx’ 
up at Sunbury, and the question of possible thievs 
cropped up. It occurred to him, he said, the 
someone might steal our belongings while we wer 
away from the boat, or during the night, when ¥: 
slept. | 

. as “Perhaps,” he remarked, ‘it woulda! 
be a bad idea to have my dog along.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” I agreed, ‘it wouldn’t; though, personally, I shou: 
think it extremely improbable that it wouldn’t. I should say,” | 
continued, warming up to the thing, “that it would be well nig! 
impossible for any idea in which your dog figured to be other than é 
distinctly bad one. And to use him as you suggest would be carryir: 
coals to Newcastle, because, since he would keep us awake all nig 
with his barking, we might as well sit up and do sentry go over oi! 
own belongings as have him doing it.” 

He said I had an unnatural prejudice against his dog. . 

I partly agreed, but mentioned that he had understated things. | 
had fourteen prejudices against his dog. The first—conceived direct} 
I saw the animal, on account of the looks of him—I granted, for t | 
sake of argument, was unnatural. The other thirteen, I contende 
were natural. And anyway, the whole fourteen were reciprocate! 
There was nothing, I observed, but bitterness between his dog and = 
and I would not have him on a houseboat where I was, at any pnt 

: Digbody has tried to make all sorts of a do: 
qe6 of him, but he gave it up at last —lets him ™! 
we wild, now. Running wild is his forte. He 
| more au fait with running wild than any ot 
dog in Europe. He can run so wild that no om 
in Digbody’s neighbourhood can keep chickes: 
nor can the butchers of the vicinity keep boys 
Digbody’s dog fights them and eats their mee! 
so that they are afraid to go back to the shop 
They throw away the tray and leave without notice, and turn ov 
piratical projects in what they’ve got for minds. 7 
Digbody has tried, successively, but unsuccessfully, to make ¢! 
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Mr. Digbody’s Dog 619 
him a ratter, a bird dog, and ( 
a watch-dog. Well, in the 
two last he was something 
of a qualified success, for to 
give him his due he got four 
pigeons that Digbody egged 
him on at, and a linnet that 
Digbody didn’t egg him on at. 
The linnet belonged to Mrs. 
D., and she cried piteously 
over its remainders. She 
said that life thenceforth 
would be nothing but a 
spectral mockery. 

In the capacity of watch 
dog, too, he intently watched 
the Sunday joint, until every- 
one else had left off watch- 
ing it. Then he left off as 
well, because he put it where 
he couldn’t watch it any 
longer. Yes, now I come to , : 
think of it, he was a marked a aR ie eee ase 
success in those two instances. 

It was a case of natural ability, too, for he needed no tuition. 

As a ratter, though, he was a ghastly failure. There were no rats 
in the house, but that did not deter Digbody from the project he was 
fixed upon, viz.: to teach the dog to kill some. Digbody, like most 
people, doesn’t know enough to come in when it rains. He bought a 
few, in a cage, from a man who lived on the Dials—sixpence each, and 
a shilling the cage. This man was a professor, and got his living by 
owning a pit for dogs to have killing competitions in. He offered to 
buy his rats back off Digbody, when the dog had killed them, for two- 
pence each. The pit was dark, he said, so he always put a few dead 
ones in, and drew the sixpences for them just the same. : 

Digbody told me afterwards that he was so disgusted with the 
fellow’s brass-faced admissions that he refused to trade the rats back. 
But the probability is that he beat up for fourpence each for the bodies 
and could not get it. 

Just as he was going away with his cage the man asked him when 
the match was coming off. 

‘What match?” asked Dishads: 

“Why,” said the professional gentleman, “ain’t yer goin’ ter 
match yer dog agin some other cove’s dog?” 

Digbody told him no. He said he was merely going to train his 
dog for a ratter, and would let the cage-full loose in the house. Then 
the man asked him where he lived,’and Digbody, like the ass he is, told 
him first, and asked him why he wanted to know afterwards. The man 
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said he just enquired out of curiosity. As a matter of fact, that was 
not his reason, but it would have been perfectly natural if it was. 
When people see anything like Digbody they ax 
prone to wonder where he lives, and want w 
know. 

Well, he took his rats home, let them loose 
in the cellar, and turned the dog in on them. 
And half an hour later, when he went dow: 
and opened the door, he saw nearly all the rats 
looking out of holes at him. Only one was deaé. 
The others had killed it for being the wrong 
colour. 

Of course, Digbody was naturally a bit mad about the busines 
(he is naturally a bit mad at any time), and turned round to argue with 
the dog, and demand an explanation ; but the dog had gone off directly 
the door was opened. 

So now Digbody has the finest stock of well-nourished rats in the 
neighbourhood. When a man goes to his house he sees rats blinking 
their eyes at him from every corner, peering out and waiting for morsel: 
to be thrown to them. They are quite intelligent. Digbody’s friends 
flock from miles away to view his rats, and he takes them down to the 
cellar and shows them around with mournful pride. Those rats have 
acquired a European fame. Even people who don’t know Digbody, 
but have heard about the cellar, come knocking at the door to ask i! 
they may see the rats. One man came all the way from Bavaria, anc 
brought an interpreter with him to explain things—went to great trouble 
and expense about the matter, he did. And sometimes people, when 
they hear of a rare kind of rat, of a breed that Digbody hasu’t got any 
of, write to him and urge him to go and buy it, before some other collector 
snaps it up. The genuine interest that has been taken in his rats is 
quite surprising. Rat fanciers have written to him explaining how, 
by judicious crossing, he can bring out the good qualities of different 
breeds—how he can make some very swift; others sturdy limbed and 
broad in the chest, so that they can do useful work, and yet other 
clean cut and pretty, with slender ankles, for show purposes. And 
the man who sold him the first cageful sends circulars once a tortnight— 
circulars with the royal coat of arms and some unsolicited testimonials 
on them—offering to kill off all his rats at five and 
sixpence a hundred, unless they are very fierce—in 
which case the price would be eight shillings, be- 
cause of additional risk. 

But the biggest fiasco of all was when Digbody 
tried to make a cycle dog of his animal. One 
i evening he called round to my place looking like 

~ a man who nursed a secret sorrow. 
He said: “TI did a silly trick.” 
I said: “If you regard that statement in the light of intormation 
given, let me assure you it was unnecessary; for the word ‘silly’ 
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applied to any trick of your doing, is superfluous—absolutely redundant. 
So far as I ever observed, there is no other description of trick that 
you are so peculiarly qualified to do. You did a trick. Go on.” 

Of course, he and I, knowing each other so well, can always be 
insulting. 

He-gloomed about the room for awhile, and observed that he had 
never heard of my being deemed remarkable for ever seeing far. 

“But what about this trick of. yours?” I asked. 

“Get the bottled beer out,” said he, peering into a cabinet for 
cigars, “and I'll tell you while I polish up the glasses. It was Brains ” 
(Brains is his dog—so called because his face—Brain’s face—wears an 
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‘TAKES THEM DOWN TO THE CELLAR AND SHOWS THEM ROUND WITH 

MOURNFUL PRIDE.”’ 


expression of deep thought. That was what set me against him first— 
every guileless or serious looking dog has a black and treacherous heart). 
“T decided I would make him into a cycle dog—you know, run along 
quietly by my side, and so on.” 

“Did you,” I asked, “‘ ever know Brains to run along quietly any- 
where ? I grant you he was always good at the ‘so on.’ At ‘so oning’ 
he is an expert.” 

Digbody resumed: “I considered that would be a good work. 
Other dogs would note his blameless behaviour, and say, one to another : 

“¢Qook at Brains Digbody. See how he trots at his master’s 
side. He does not bark at and annoy those fellows who walk about 
on wheels, and consequently, has large bones given him, instead of being 
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kicked over the housetops. When he dies he will go where the gc: 
dogs go. We will try to be like him.’ 


“You see,” said Digbody, “‘ I thought that would be a good wor 


It would tend to improve the world, by removing, : 
some extent, the necessity for using curse words.” 


where there were Digbodys, there, also, was room 
improvement ; and once or twice I suggested that } 


ce 


tention being that to “ paint the lily,’ or do som- 
thing like that, I forget exactly what it was, would be love’s labce: 
lost. He said he would have experimented on me, only the thing 
seemed so utterly hopeless. He said it would be heartbreaking ; whz: 
he wanted was a man whose natural tendencies offered some lit: 
encouragement, because he was only a novice, and could not be expects: 
to make much headway with a man whose dark soul was steeped ir 
sin. That, he remarked, was the only reason he had not used me as 2 
subject ; but I said there was another reason, and it was me. [I sacr- 
ficed grammar tor simple force on that occasion; and said ME = 
capitals. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it would be a good work, Digbody ” (I have 
gone back to Brains now, by the way). ‘“ But you experimented—I 
take it that you have done so, judging by the looks of you—on th: 
wrong kind of dog. What you needed was a clockwork dog, or a china 
dog with a string on him.” : 

He sighed, and sat silent for some time, alternately brooding an¢ 
drinking beer. It was quite a pathetic sight. First he would take ; 
drink; then brood a little; then he would have some more beer: 
and then have another brood. And he threw sighs, every now and 
again, into the broods. At last he said: 

‘My first attempt to make him follow me was no go. He fought 
fiercely, on the door step, with number sixteen’s new dog, and ‘refused 
to leave his fight—though I nigh whistled the head off myself—unti 
he had made splinters of the foe. Sixteen haven’t got a dog now— 
not a ragof him left, after Brains had finished. It was a hard fought 
battle, and lasted until nearly dark, so I had to postpone the lesson 
until next afternoon. 

, fs s 
tion to follow me. You know how he prowls.” | [ua ( r"\ 
I nodded. Brains is a born prowler. He 


‘Well, when I let him out on the follow- 
ing day, success seemed as far off as before. 

can out-prowl any other dog I ever knew. To watch him prowling 
is an education. 


He just prowled the gutters, showing no inclina- 
“And so,” continued Digbody, “I didn’t know what to do.” 


should begin at home. But he was not enthusias::: 
about that. He didn’t see any sense in it, his cor 


At this time he had a kind of revival craze on, anc 
was continually harping about improving the worl 
and mankind. I used to fully agree with him tha: 


| 
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“‘ That,” I remarked, “is not surprising. I mean,” I added hastily, 
seeing that he was a trifle hurt at what he deemed an implied sneer, 
“‘that nobody could be expected to know what to do in a case where 
Brains was concerned. There is no precedent to fall back upon, to 
circumvent him. To give the devil his due, Brains is certainly original— 
malignantly original.” os 

‘¢ Just so,” he agreed. ‘“ But suddenly the notion of tying a bit 
of meat to the handlebar of my machine occurred to me.” | 

“What!” I yelled. “Tied meat to the handlebar! Well, I 
always knew you for a colossal idiot, Digbody, but I never suspected 
you of being such a genius in the fathead line as to do a thing like that.” 

He bore my kindly criticism meekly, and continued : 

“He followed me then, all right enough. I had to sprint away 
from him, as a matter of fact, and we travelled down the main road at 


** AND I FELL UPON THEM, BICYCLE AS WELL.” 


eleven hundred miles an hour, or thereabouts, and when we got to 
the park 

“Which you did, I take it,” said I, “‘ in about two fifths of a second.” 

“About that,” said he gravely. ‘When we got to the park I 
dismounted and awarded him the meat. 

“This manceuvre”, (‘manceuvre,’ Digbody called it, by some 
happy inspiration) “was repeatedjdaily, until he actually did get to 
understand that if he ran with me as far as the park he would have his 
meat, and could devour it among the trees.” 

I said: “I should think he wondered, sometimes, why you took 
him up there to feed him.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Digbody absently. ‘‘ Maybe he did, but 
he never said anything about it, anyway,’ and used to trot along like 
a little lamb, eyeing the meat intently. Von know how he eyes things.” 
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Ido. When Brains decides to eye a thing he sets himself doggedly 
to work, and eyes that thing as it has never been eyed before. He 
fastens upon it a gimlet gaze of such intensity as to almost make it go 
into holes, and the wonder to me is that he has 
# not long since seared his own eyeballs out with 
~ looking. 7 : 
“But he got to giving himself airs,’ 

: . Digbody, ‘and I believe he told other dogs that 
he passed’ about the thing —and very likely pointed out the meat, 
to annoy them. They wouldn’t stand that, of course. Had he only 
been content to let well alone, and not brag about me to his pals, 
everything would have been all right. But when he stopped them, and 
jeered, and said (this is how I average it out) : 

““*See that fine meat, Pongo Smithers? Well, that’s for me. 
You just run up into the park and watch me eat it,’ they naturally 
got wild, and organised a conspiracy against him; and they said: 

-“*Took at old Brains Digbody. Getting too high and mighty 
for us, he is—just because that fellow of his, who’s so tired that he sits 
down to walk, gives him meat.. Told me the other day that he has 
so much meat he’ll soon be able to fight nine of us. About time we 
took him down a peg or two. Let’s kill him ’—and so on.” 

“Yes,” said I, “very likely dogs do talk that way. There is no 
proof that they do, of course—but then, neither is there any proof that 
they do not. Still, you need not be conceited enough to imagine any 
self-respecting dog would bother himself to pass remarks about you.” 

“These dogs,” said he, “ were not self-respecting dogs.” 

Then he seemed to be sorry he had said it, and cogitated a moment. 

** And to-day,” he went on morosely, “I noticed that there were 
a good many dogs about; and when they all filed in behind Brains, 
filling the road, but trotting quietly along, I began to get nervous. 
Things had an ominous look. There was something in the wind.” 

“There must have been,” I agreed. ‘* There were dogs in the wind, 
I should think, if there were as many as you are trying to make out.” 

‘“‘ Brains was growing uneasy too, I could see,” he proceeded, “‘ for 
he kept looking around at the other dogs, and then up at his meat, 
in a rather troubled fashion. And directly we reached the park the 
denouement came—the denouement, in this case, signifying all the dogs, 
for they came. At a preconcerted signal the whole lot fell fiercely 
upon Brains, the meat, and me. And I fell upon them, bicycle as well. 
But I scrambled up, mounted, and went off, leaving them to it. The 
din they kicked up was heard for miles. No more dog training for me.” 

“Well,” continued Digbody, “ the torn and trampled remnant of 
him came home about half an hour later. What was left of him entered 
quietly and unobtrusively—as bloody an apparition as ever crossed 
my doormat. And one of his eyes was subdued and the other wasn’t 
there. He had a bit of a dog in his mouth, and shook it in my face 


with half-hearted defiance.” 
~- 2 ileal 


> went on 


Ever since then Brains has run wild, 
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DAY set apart for the universal remembrance of 
the dead’; the twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity : 
in Germany, “‘ Totenfest” 

It fell upon a wild’ morning of late- November, 

a morning of leaden clouds and sudden gleams 

= of light. The wind, which had stormed all night 

=\.*| was growing less constant. It came with the 
eB grey clouds and swept the rain in broad waves 
along the empty street : it went when the sun shot out under the cloud 
to glare upon shining roofs and dripping, dishevelled trees. The passers 
in the street were sombre beyond wont: the women wore crepe veils, 
even the children little but black. They carried flowers in their hands, 
white lilies and roses, or white stock, which is beautiful, and a flower for - 
poorer men. Often, too, they held huge wreaths over their arms, of 
glowing copper-beech or of dark fir, symbol of Christmas and of family 
affection, and as they went they tried to keep these sheltered from the 
storm. But I, who had no near cause to mourn, longed to escape from 
the city and be away in the forest, which is always newest and best 
every day, storm and shine alike. Therefore I crossed the street, and 
standing on tiptoe, knocked up at the window of the old Painter (whose 
name you need not know, though it is none to be ashamed of), and called 
out the well-used invitation for the woods and hills: Twenty minutes 
in the crowded local train, full to-day of black cogts and wreaths of 
flowers, and we were on the forest edge with all its paths open to us. 

We struck off on one together with no particular choice, for at the end 
of each there should be some house with bread and ham and good beer 
in plenty. It comes in one hour or in two, or, at worst, long before 
nightfall—that matters little when good companions go walking. The 
old Painter is really young. His hair is silver-white, but his voice is 
still deep bass and loud. ‘To-day it went ringing among the pillars of 
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the fir-trees, and sending the astonished cross- 
bills flying from t]}cconesjabove. For.one mile 
he told me stories and ‘laughed at every Jone, | 
and for another we sang together the lilting 
choruses of students and soldiers, which fit the 
forest better than any other place. And after | 


that we only whistled and scared the wild 
creatures with echoing blows of our sticks 
upon the trunks beside the way. Coming to a 
steep rise of heavy sand, we went slow, for |/ PsA 
there I marked that the Painter was growing |; 
old after all. At the top he lent his elbow 
against a pine holding his felt hat in his hand — 
and panted for breath. Brave old face under 
the tumbled white hair !—the picture of that | 
moment in the wood is with me still. Then 
without speaking he touched my arm and 
pointed in front of us. We were standing upon 
a narrow ridge, steep behind us and steep down 
again into a circular cleared hollow among the 
trees. The little patch of ground at the bottom 
was fenced in with wire, and the path by which 
we had come went down in reality to the wooden 
gate of the enclosure. The place within was 
broken by irregular mounds and leaflets, strag- 
gling bushes, and in one corner stood a low 
square hut of sheet iron. The sun slanted | 
sharply through the trees, and touched the sodden 9“ STANDING ON TIPTOE, KNOCKED 
earth here and there: it served only to reveal secs ile 
the complete melancholy of the place. Fir branches hung high across 
the wire fence and dripped upon’the mounds and among the dead brown 
flowers, which lay strewn here and there. It was a little place in the 
living forest, infinitely forlorn, just because” men had laid their hands 
upon it years ago and since forsaken it. This was accursed ground of 
the Potter’s Field—a cemetery for suicides. 

Under the further boundary a woman was crouching. We could 
see her black dress and a white face and white flowers against it. 

Deep in the forest, where the, deer come and look shyly by dusk 
as they cross to water, and no voices but the birds singing alone break 
the close stillness, she was keeping her Totenfest. | 

Presently she stood up, walked quickly to the gate, paused a moment 
as she turned to close it behind her, and then struck across into the 
wood beyond. Her head was bent low, and she did not see us standing 
above her on the little hill) When she came to the first bend of the 
distant path among the trees, she turned a white face and looked back, 
and catching sight for the first time of the old Painter and of me, she 
started to run, and in another moment was lost in the dark wood. We 
never saw her again. 
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Without speaking, we two went down together and unlatched the 
wooden gate. Along the top of it was nailed a narrow strip of aluminium 
stamped for a penny in jsome street machine with a few words—a 
prayer that the dead might 
have peace with all stran- 
gers who should happen 
that way. A_ neglected 
path seemed to be beneath 
our feet, covered over with 

oozy moss. Sodden and 
Shallow - rooted, it came 
away with every footstep 
of ours, leaving bruises ugly 
and dark upon the track. 
Brown soaked grasses upon 
the graves and fallen leaves 
of the bushes, as we 
brushed them, gave out a 
smell of cheerless autumn 
anddecay. The furnishing 
of the place was all in 
keeping—the barbed wire 
fence, the poor strip of a 
notice on the gate, the 
iron shed for the instru- 
ments ot burial, at the 
grave’s head a_ wooden 
numbered stake, or a rot- 
ting wooden cross. Many 
mounds indeed bore no 
outward sign at all: there 
were no friends to mark them, or else they were ashamed or had 
forgotten. 

Only two together in a corner apart were railed round, and had a 
broad grey stone to record a tragedy of love. Upon the mound where 
we had seen the woman standing, lay a fresh bunch of flowers, and 
among them a heart cut roughly out of cardboard. The old Painter 
stooped and picked it up. At the bottom was written ‘ Linchen, the 
sister who can never forget.” There were six lines of verse above, a 
Nachruf to the dead brother, not of broken grief, but of a fine courage 
and of hope for the sure day of meeting. Brave words they were, and 
I should like to quote them for you. Yet because my story is true I 
withhold them lest by any strange chance she should see them here and 
be distressed. The old Painter copied them in his pocket-book, and 
laid the heart back again among the white flowers. Together we kept 
our way in silence through the wet forest. 

A few days were over before I called up to the old Painter’s window 
again. He came in his shirtsleeves crying cheerfully that he was busy 


““ TOUCHED MY’ ARM, AND ‘POINTED IN FRONT OF UsS.’’ 
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and could not walk that day. So I went alone, and as I left him I heard 
the fierce scraping of a plane up in his room. Late in the winter evening 
I passed home by his window. There was a light within and the sound 
of loud whistling. ‘‘ Be off with you,” came mock-fiercely in answer 
to my tapping, “ I’m devilish busy.” ‘I knew his moods, and without 
more, turned away. Next Sunday morning came round, and now there 
was no response at all to my tapping. Half-angry I went along the old 
ways, and being at last alone among the trees with my wicked morbid 
fancies, I turned to the forlorn cemetery in the wood. The cardboard 
heart was lying soaked and trampled, and no more legible, but at the 
grave’s head was planted a wonderful little cross. 

It was of oak, planed and well fitted, clamped behind with iron. 
Across the top and bent down to the arms on either side was a broad 
metal shelf, fixed to shelter it from the dripping branches above. All 
down the smooth oak stem was a design of open roses, painted white 
and red, and across two wooden pegs upon the front there was hanging 
a fresh wreath of lilies and mignonette and dark beech-leaves. In the 
middle of that was a white heart of porcelain with the six lines of verse 
painted upon it: below them the name of Linchen who will never forget. 
As I looked and wondered to see it all shining with love and good courage 
in that forsaken place I caught sight of a postcard pinned to the back— 
** Any word of suggestion left here by the owner as to this cross will be 
faithfully respected by its giver.” Some good hearts are so shy when 
they give, so stiff and clumsy in their words. There was no signature, 
but it was the handwriting of one of my best companions, and knowing 
the shyness of his good heart, I understood why I had come to-day 
perforce alone. 


FROM THE CABBY’S SEAT 


By O. Henry 


HE cabby has his point of view. It is more single-minded, 

perhaps, than that of a follower of any other calling. 

From the high, swaying seat of his hansom he looks 

upon his fellow-men as nomadic particles, of no account 

except when possessed of migratory desires. He is Jehu, 

and you are goods in transit. Be you President or 

vagabond, to cabby you are only a Fare. He takes you up, cracks 
his whip, joggles your vertebrz and sets you down. 

When time for payment arrives, if you exhibit a familiarity with 
legal rates you come to know what contempt is; if you find that you 
have left your pocketbook behind you are made to realise the mildness 
of Dante’s imagination. 

It is not an extravagant theory that the cabby’s singleness of pur- 
pose and concentrated view of life are the results of the hansom’s peculiar 
construction. The cock-of-the-roost sits aloft like Jupiter on an 
unsharable seat, holding your fate between two thongs of inconstant 
leather. Helpless, ridiculous, confined, bobbing like a toy mandarin, 
you sit like a rat in a trap—you, before whom butlers cringe on solid 
land—and must squeak upward through a slit in your peripatetic 
sarcophagus to make your feeble wishes known. 

Then, in a cab, you are not even an occupant; you are contents. 
You are a cargo at sea, and the “ cherub that sits up aloft”? has Davy 
Jones’s street and number by heart. : 

One night there were sounds of revelry in the big brick tenement- 
house next door but one to McGary’s Family Café. The sounds seemed 
to emanate from the apartments of the Walsh family. The sidewalk 
was obstructed by an assortment of interested neighbours, who opened 
a lane from time to time for a hurrying messenger bearing from McGary’s 
goods pertinent to festivity and diversion. The sidewalk contingent 
was engaged in comment and discussion from which it made no effort 
to eliminate the news that Norah Walsh was being married. 

In the fulness of time there was an eruption of the merry-makers 
to the sidewalk. The uninvited guests enveloped and permeated them, 
and upon the night air rose joyous cries, congratulations, laughter 
-and unclassified noises born of McGary’s oblations to the hymeneal 
scene. 

Close to the curb stood Jerry O’Donovan’s cab. Night-hawk was 
Jerry called; but no more lustrous or cleaner hansom than his eve- 
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closed its doors upon point lace and November violets. And Jer: 
horse! I am within bounds when I tell you that he was stuffed »° 


oats until one of those old ladies who leave their dishes unwashed - | 
home and go about having expressmen arrested, would have smiled —:-. 


smiled—to have seen him. 


Among ‘the shifting, sonorous, pulsing crowd glimpses could * | 


had of Jerry’s high hat, battered by the winds and rains of many wea: 
of his nose like a carrot, battered by the frolicsome, athletic progen: 
millionaires and by contumacious fares; of his brass-buttoned gre. 
coat, admired in the vicinity of McGary’s. It was plain that fer: 
had usurped the functions of his cab, and was carrying a “ load” 
Indeed, the figure may be extended and he be likened to a bread-wag 
if we admit the testimony of a youthful spectator, who was heard - 
remark “ Jerry has got a bun.” 

From somewhere among the throng in the street, or else out of ¢ 
thin stream of pedestrians, a young woman tripped and stood byt 
cab. The professional hawk’s eye of Jerry caught the movemer: 
He made a lurch for the cab, overturning three or four onlookers az: 
himself—no ! he caught the-cap of a water-plug and kept his feet. Lit: 
a sailor shinning up the ratlins during a squall Jerry mounted to ¢: 
professional seat. Once he was there, McGary’s liquids were baffles 
He seesawed on the mizzenmast of his craft as safe as a Steeple Jac: 
rigged to the flagpole of a skyscraper. 

“Step in, lady,” said Jerry, gathering his lines. 

The young woman stepped into the cab; the doors shut with: 
bang; Jerry’s whip cracked in the air; the crowd in the gutter scatterec. 
and the fine hansom dashed away ’crosstown. 

When the oat-spry horse had hedged a little his first spurt of speec 
Jerry broke the lid of his cab-and called down ‘through the apertur 
‘in the voice of a cracked megaphone, trying to please : 

‘Where, now, will ye be drivin’ to?” 

- Anywhere you please,” came up the answer, musical ani 
contented. : 

*°Tis drivin’ for pleasure she is,” thought Jerry. And then ! 
suggested as a matter of course: 

“Take a thrip around in the park, lady. Twill be ilegant, coe. 
and fine.” ; 

** Just as you like,” answered the fare, pleasantly. 

The cab headed for Fifth Avenue and sped up that perfect strect. 
Jerry bounced and swayed in his seat. The potent fluids of McGar 
were disquicted and they sent new fumes to his head. He sang an 
ancient song of Killisnook and brandished his whip like a baton. 

Inside the cab the fare sat up straight on the cushions, looking 
to right and left at the lights and houses. Even in the shadowed hansom 
her eyes shone like stars at twilight. 

When they reached Fifty-ninth Street Jerry’s head was bobbing 
and his reins were slack. But his horse turned in through the park 
gate and began the old familiar nocturnal round. And then the fare 
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leaned back, entranced, and breathed deep the clean, wholesome odours 
of grass and leaf and bloom. And the wise beast in the shafts, knowing 
his ome struck into his by-the-hour gait and kept to the right of the 
Toad. 

Habit also struggled successfully against Jerry’s increasing torpor. 
He raised the hatch of his storm-tossed vessel and made the inquiry 
that cabbies do make in the park. 

“Like shtop at the Cas-sino, lady? Gezzer r’freshm’s, ’n lish’n 
the music. Ev’body shtops.” | 

** J think that would be nice,” said the fare. 

They reined up with a plunge at the Casino entrance. The cab 
doors flew open. .The fare stepped directly upon the floor. At once 
she was caught in a web of ravishing music and dazzled by a panorama 
of lights and colours. Some one slipped a little square card into her 
hand on which was printed a number—34. She looked around and 
saw her cab twenty yards away already lining up in its place among 
the waiting mass of carriages, cabs and motor cars. And then a man 
who seemed to be all shirt-front danced backward before her; and 
next she was seated at a little table by a railing over which climbed a 
Jessamine vine. , 2% 

There seemed to be a wordless invitation to purchase; she con- 
sulted a collection of small coins in a thin purse, and received from them 
licence to order a glass of beer. There she sat, inhaling and absorbing 
it all—the new-coloured, new-shaped life in a fairy palace in an enchanted 
wood. | 

At fifty tables sat princes and queens clad in all the silks and gems 
of the world. And now and then one of them would look curiously at 
Jerry’s fare. They saw a plain figure dressed in a pink silk of the kind 
that is tempered by the word “ foulard,” and a plain face that wore a 
look of love of life that the queens envied. 

Twice the long hands of the clocks went round. Royalties thinned 
from their al fresco thrones, and buzzed or clattered away in their 
vehicles of state. The music retired into cases of wood and bags of 
leather and baize. Waiters removed cloths pointedly near the plain 
figure sitting almost alone. 

Jerry’s fare rose, and held out her numbered card simply : 

‘“‘Is there anything coming on the ticket ?” she asked. 

A waiter told her it was her cab check, and that she should give it to 
the man at the entrance. This man took it, and called the number. 
Only three hansoms stood in line. The driver of one of them went and 
routed out Jerry asleep in his cab. He swore deeply, climbed to the 
captain’s bridge and steered his craft to the pier. His fare entered, 
and the cab whirled into the cool tastnesses of the park along the shortest 
homeward cuts. 

At the gate a glimmer of reason in the form of sudden suspicion 
seized upon Jerry’s beclouded mind. One or two things occurred to 
him.. He stopped his horse, raised the trap and dropped his phono- 
graphic voice, like a lead plummet, through the aperture : 
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“‘T want to see four dollars before goin’ any further on th’ thrip. 
Have.ye got th’ dough ?” | 

“Four dollars!” laughed the fare, softly, “dear me, no. I've 
only got a few pennies and a dime or two.” 

Jerry shut down the trap and slashed his oat-fed horse. The 
clatter of hoofs strangled but could not drown the sound of his profanity. 
He shouted choking and gurgling curses at the starry heavens ;_ he cv: 
viciously with his whip at passing vehicles; he scattered fierce anc 
ever-changing oaths and imprecations along the streets, so that a laie 
truck driver, crawling homeward, heard and was abashed. But he knew 
his recourse, and made for it at a gallop. 

At the house with the green lights beside the steps he pulled up. 
He flung wide the cab doors and tumbled heavily to the ground. 

‘“‘Come on, you,” he said, roughly. 

His fare came forth with the Casino dreamy smile still on her plain 
face. Jerry took her by the arm and led her into the police station. 
A grey-moustached sergeant looked keenly across the desk. He and 
the:cabby were no strangers. 

“Sargeant,” began Jerry in his old raucous, martyred, thunderous 
tones of complaint. “ [’ve got a fare here. that——” 

Jerry paused. He drew a knotted, red hand across his brow. 
The fog set up by McGary was beginning to clear away. 

“A fare, sargeant,” he continued, with a grin, “that I want tw 
inthroduce to ye. It’s me wife that I married at ould man Walsh’: 
this avening. And a divil of a time we had, ’tis thrue. Shake hand: 
wid th’ sargent, Norah, and we’ll be off to home.” 

Before stepping into the cab Norah sighed profoundly. 

““Pve had such a nice time, Jerry,” said she. 
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Illustrated by Hilda Dallas 


Sj) HIEF DETECTIVE GROTE, contemplating mentally 

=] his promised dinner for the coming evening, and a 
subsequent visit to the Lyceum, allowed his face 
to assume a pleased, if not a pleasing, smile. 

‘To speak quite candidly,” said he, “ it is be- 
cause I like and esteem your lover so highly that 
I think the best fate for him would be his arrest 

ee and conviction. Probably he would get five years. 
Now. I always say ethan Portland is a most desirable place, where potential 
saints are helped to correct erratic exuberances of disposition.” 

Here the smile became quite benevolent. 

“* Have you any exuberances ?”’ queried Marie Layard. 

“Yes, an abnormal patience,” returned Grote. He continued joy- 
ously, ‘‘ Why, much might happen in five years. Itis likely that Henson 
would be dead, for brandy does its work well and quickly. On the 
other hand, should he encounter your lover there will be a vulgar tragedy, 
and the victim will be Patrick Bevan.” 

Here the detective tried to assume the intellectual air of one who 
has demonstrated that two and two make four. 

“He could go abroad, out of the other’s way,” suggested_Marie, 
ambiguously. 

“‘ He could go, but he would be making a lot of unnecessary work 
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for us. This running away business is always such childish nonses:: 


and we know your lover is here.” 
, Do you!” There was a sarcastic ring in the girl’s tone. Th: 
who declined with another smile and a head shake. 

“Yes we do,” he resumed, “‘ whether dead or alive, Patrick Bevar: 
body is in England. The man who has caused the loss of seven hundrx 
thousand pounds. sterling is one we don’t mind spending a little trout: 
over in the finding. , Come, my dear Miss Layard, why not face fac. 
see this lover of yours, and persuade him to surrender ? ” 

“‘ Because I know him to be innocent of real wrong doing, 2°. 
wish to keep him from that ‘ most desirable place’ Portland.” 
~ The detective laughed. Said he: “I am paid, not to defend ng: 
doers, or to hunt down wrong doers, but to lay my hands on those wi: 
break the law.” 

He spoke ill-temperedly, having decided that if he dined at th 
Savoy he would be forced to miss some of the Lyceum programme. 

‘Mr. Bevan’s ventures were honest, and straightforward. H: 
blundered by trusting others. That is not a crime. ” 

“Well, the law calls it ‘ gross and culpable negligence,” and hi: 
other terms for it which are even less pleasing. Personally I may m: 
agree with the law. I may even think that the lifting and redistributio: 
of nearly three quarters of a million highly meritorious ; but suc: 
opinions are not of much value without an act of Parliament to bac: 
them.” | 

“T think you are very cruel!” said the girl. 

‘“‘ There again we differ. You have called, professedly to enqui: 
how things stand. I have replied candidly that I am hunting Bevz" 
to the best of my ability, and that a few years’ penal servitude will k 
to his advantage. Also that Henson has sworn to kill him. Wh:. 
Portland is quite a sanctuary.” 

“‘'Then why not arrest Henson ? ” 

‘“‘ Arrest your great grandmother! Excuse me, but talk of the 
kind makes me feel rude, and words will come out. Arrest Henson 
We are not going to arrest him for having threatened summary ve 
geance on a man no one has yet found.” 

“Very well, do as you please. I certainly shall.” 

‘And I wish you success,” said the detective with a third smi. 

“| will assume that you mean your words ; and I am very sure tha! 
your wish will be granted,” returned Marie Layard as she moved towati: 
the door. 

So soon as this had closed, Grote said sharply through a speakin: 
tube: ‘Woman just quitted this room. Shadow her, and report.” 

Marie Layard, pausing on the mat outside the door, heard t 
order, took another pastille, and clenched her right hand passionatel’. 
A woman was emerging from an office opposite. Marie drew aside {: 
her to pass; then, after knocking, entered, and pleaded that she hat 
mistaken it for the department connected with lost property. A clerk 


she placed a pastille between her red lips, and offered the box to Gro:: 
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made the joke that the property they dealt in was not only lost, but 
abandoned. When Marie had quitted the room the other woman was 
at the foot of the stairway. Marie watched in seemingly amused silence 
as an unmistakable policeman in plain clothes followed this person. 
Then she said aloud : 7 | : 

“She enters a hansom. The policeman has engaged another. 
Ah! I hear him ordering the driver to follow the first vehicle at a dis- 
tance. Surely I know the woman’s face. I have it! She is the wife 
of the eminent banker in whose house a burglary was recently com- 
mitted, a lady of blameless life. I can picture the emotions of Detective 
Grote on receiving a report concerning the going and coming of a person 
in whom he has not the slightest interest.” 

Once more she had recourse to a pastille. 

As it was dissolving she said somewhat thickly: “Heavens! It 
is not hiding him for a week or a month, but for all time. How can it 
be done? Whatever steps I have taken, and some of them are daring 
enough, may be frustrated by a single error, by one breath of suspicion. 
And he is so rash! To think of his being out to-day!” - 

' She was in the street by this time. A seeming police constable, 
passing at the moment, touched his left eye with one finger. 

Marie looked the man in the face, and partly drew off her left glove. 
The officer crossed the roadway, and then proceeded in the direction 
Marie was taking, but in the rear. The girl, walking on with apparent 
unconcern, presently met another officer. He glanced across the road, 
then joined the constable on the further pavement. 

Marie smiled slightly, but banished the expression for one of terror 
when, in the Strand, there came a block of people—then a cry of 
“Separate them! Separate them!” a woman’s shriek, and a man’s ° 
shout of ‘* Police! Murder!’ a rush of two constables, and a man’s 
hysterical utterance: ‘ Well, he is done for, anyway! Talk about 
justice! He’s got it, if you like!” | 

“What has happened?” asked Marie, swallowing what remained 
of her pastille. 

eee the absconder, has just been stabbed by Henson. They 
had a tussle. Henson himself began it, and he is wounded, but not 
seriously. They’ve gone for an ambulance. Hallo! By gum—he’s 
oft ! 29 

“Who?” demanded Marie, clutching the speaker’s arm. 

“Henson. And now the asses have grabbed the wrong man! 
Well of all the muddles ! ” | ; 

“Let me through. I want to get out of the crush,” said Marie. 

She struggled her way back. One of the constables she had before 
seen caught her glance, and nodded. 7 

The crush was getting greater. Vehicular traffic had been stopped. 
More police were arriving. Now a hand ambulance was pushed through 
the crowd. The girl waited where the concourse had its margin until— 
“By’r leave. Make way please,”ytold her what was coming. Then 
she turned her glance hither and thither impatiently. 
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“Who is in that—Bevan or Henson?” asked one bystander 
another. 

“ Bevan. The other man has got off. I say—rather a sell for Bevan. 
ain’t it? Better if he’d let the bally gold piling alone. He’ll come out 
of the ’orspital only to go to gaol!” 

The girl’s face was very set. 

She followed the throng, keeping on its outskirts. Once or twice 
as they neared the hospital she tried to peer over the shoulders in front, 
but it was useless, and at one moment she exclaimed: “ If they cannot! 
If they cannot ! y 

* But they could, and they have,” was whispered in her ears witi 
sufficient loudness to carry several yards. 

Seemingly she was familiar with a side entrance to the hospital. 
for she went in thereat. A half-crown, or what looked like one given 
an attendant, with the words: ‘ Show me to the hall. I wish to see 4 
case that is coming in,” resulted in her finding herself at the foot of the 
great staircase as the doors were flung back, and the ambulance bearers 
passed through. | 

*‘ Stabbing case,” said one policeman curtly. 

The hospital porter pushed back the hood, then stood aside as the 
house surgeon pulled down the coverings. 

The young doctor stared incredulously for a second, looked fixedly 
at the constable who had spoken, and pointed. 

It was needless, for the officer’s eyes, seeing what was to be seen, 
had dilated. , 

The ambulance contained only a whitish looking, distended bag, 
shaped like a bolster. 

“‘ Portland cement,” said the Rouse surgeon, as he touched the 
article; and then: “ Is this a joke ?” 

“A joke! Good heavens! sir. The man I supposed to be here 
was Bevan the absconder, who gave fifty thousand to the hospital three 
weeks ago. Where is the telephone? 1 must use it. This will mear 
another kind of sack, I’m afraid.” 

At this there was a mild sort of titter. 

Here Sir Roy Charters, surgeon to an illustrious personage, and 
consultant to the hospital, entered the hall, and presumably gathered 
some idea of the perturbing mystery from a whispered conversation with 
the hall porter. 

“Did you actually see the man put in the ambulance?” 
asked the eminent surgeon of the constable, who had _ not 
spoken. 

' More than that, Sir Roy, I helped to put him in, and lower the 
hood. I have pushed the ambulance, and my mate has walked just at 
the foot of it. Pil swear that the man did not leave it, and was noi 
taken out of it.’ 

A motor cab glided swiftly to the hospital steps, and a man pushed 
his way through the crowd—a man for whom the police sought to clear 
a passage. 
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“* Now tell me your story,” he said to the officer who had been using 
the telephone. 

That person ‘complied, going over all the details already stated. 

And you did : 
not leave the am- 
bulance trom the 
moment of your 
first grasping its 
handles?” This to 
the other policeman. 

“J did not. Of 
course, in the crush 
of traffic I had to let 
go the handles now 
and again; but 

“But what,” 
contemptuously. 

“Bevan could 
not have got away 
without my seeing 
him.” 

“And yet he 
has got away. fAre 
you sure you didn’t 
ask him to wait 
while you went 
home to dinner ? ” 

The | constable 
made no answer. 

“ When you let 
go the handles, what 
other silly thing did you do?”’ Grote went on. 

‘It was for the purpose of pushing back the crowd, sir; except 
once, and then it was to dodge a horse that was almost on my heels. 
But my mate was at the foot of the ambulance, and I was never separated 
from it for more than two seconds.” 

“And you would have been quite as useful inside it,” said Grote. . 

“Was the man badly stabbed?” asked Sir Roy. 

‘From what I could see and hear I judged that he had been nearly 
done for. He was choking with blood. The knife went into his left 
lung.” 

Grote stooped, and peered into the vehicle. 

“Why!” he cried, “‘ this thing has not been used. It is new.” 

Then came another scrutiny, and the words: “It is not a police 
ambulance at all. Either you fellows have been ‘ had,’ or you are in 
collusion with the criminal. I shall want more information as to why 
you took your hands from the ambulance in which you had placed the 
injured man.” 


‘** HAVE YOU ANY EXPERIENCES,’ ”’ 
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TI should have been injured or-killed else,” returned the consta=. 
who had pushed the vehicle. 

“Injured or killed! You are paid to be injured or killed. Ha. 
you been injured you would have been brought here. Had you bee™ 
killed you would in due course have been buried with. a lot of flowers. 
and a brass’ band.” | ic 

Grote looked about him as if commanding an audience. : 

“ By Jove!” he said loudly, “ I’ve no special spite against Patnc= 
Bevan, andI’d help to get him away in exchange for the informatie 
how this trick was carried out. It is positively a stroke of genius! 

Then he, flung out of the hospital. a 

When near the law courts someone touched his arm. Glancmz 
aside he saw that the gloved hand belonged to Marie Layard. 

“Ah!” he said cordially, “I’m delighted at this meeting. Ot 
course you know of the episode?” 

'  T do, and I have other items of knowledge. Will you abide by 
the terms of your offer made in the hospital hall ? ” 
' “Giving my help in return for information ?” 

Sa 3 : 

“Tam quite willing; but it would be useless. Henson got away, 
and he is a devil.” ) 

“ But the devil is dead, Detective Grote.” 

_ What!” | 

‘He fainted, they say, from loss of blood, and, fortunately for us, 
was run over in the street by a motor bus. Give me the chance ot 
bringing my lover back to life and freedom.” 

Grote looked the girl fixedly in the eyes. Then he said, so hoarsely 
that Marie grabbed her pastille box: ‘I have a daughter, and can feel 
for you. My word has been passed. I will keep the law dogs chained— 
but on one condition.” 

* And that is?” 

“You must become attached to the Yard as a lady detective.” 

“ Gladly will I serve you,” exclaimed Marie, smiling through her 
tears. ‘Provided the salary is fair. It will be quite useful as extra 
pin money.” | 

“That is understood. And now for your story.” 

Said Marie: “ For three weeks past I have had half a dozen men, 
uniformed as policemen off duty, in my service. They have been 
instructed to keep me in sight wherever possible, for I knew that at 
any moment my lover might be arrested, and it was my intention 10 
that case to take some bold step, possibly to make one or more of the 
men assume custody of the prisoner. No fewer than three of these 
men were at hand when this stabbing affray took place. I almost 
witnessed it. The men were ready for such an emergency. They 
procured an ambulance and a weighted bolster case from a depot near, 
and worked the ambulance in the crowd towards the hospital. Then 
another of the men managed, through a‘ plainly clad helper, to get 
between the real ambulance and the man at its foot. The genuine 
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policeman so cut off, turned to resume his place, and was misdirected 
to the bogus vehicle. The trick was carried out presently with the man 
who was pushing the police ambulance; but in this case a horse was 
nearly driven over him. And presently, while the police were carefully 
taking a bag of Portland cement to the hospital—they thinking they 
were booking a man for Portland—my lover was being conveyed by 
my devoted helpers to a place of safety.” 

‘¢ And where that is I will not ask,” said Grote. 

He stood with face so grave that the girl was perhaps struck with 
the fear that he repented his promise. 

“You gave your word!” she said with shaken voice. 

““Of course! But he would have passed such a restful time down 
in the west country, and now we shall have no more fun with him. It 
is a great pity. By the way, are you fully intending to marry him ? ” 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

*“ Because I am a widower.” 

* * * * ® % 

“‘ Yes,” said the theatre manager, as the rehearsal was brought to 
its final word—“ I think that ought to fetch them if we stage it effec- 
tively, if Marie Layard will not eat so many pastilles, and Grote will 


drop a few of his smiles. But for all that the plot has a ghastly amount 
of improbability.” 


A CRITIC 


By Harotp SusMaAn 


Ob there were pleasant sights to see, 

For all who comeliness could find ; 
But forth the Critic fared, and he 

Saw none of them—for he was blind. 


And there were pleasant sounds to hear, 
For all who harmonies could tell; 

The Critic marked them ‘not, I fear, 

_ For be, alas! was deaf as well. 


Although the world was gay and glad, 
The Critic deemed it grim and glum ; 

If be was blind and deaf, ’twas sad 
That he could not be also dumb. 


Qe 


EN FAMILLE IN THE 
FATHERLAND 


By CicELEY WILMOT 


LARGE sheet of ice, under the dull, heavy sky ci 
a January afternoon. Steep wooded banks, on 
one of which stood the Schloss which gave its 
name to the pool. Intense cold. The ice so 
black with skaters that the mere not knocking 
of one another over seemed to the lay onlooker 
a marvel. But these were Germans, in the depth 
pee ~=6of a German winter, and they knew what they 
were about. There were young ladies in their best befurred skating 
costumes; ‘“‘ beautiful officers ” in their still more beautiful uniforms ; 
experts parading their accomplishments in the centre of admiring circles; 
students in long swinging lines; children under everybody’s feet. 
The brass band was also German, but not of that ilk which has perforce 
to take refuge in unmusical England. Nearer the edge of the crowd, 
skated, or rather struggled on skates, a little figure in a blue serge coat 
and skirt and motor cap, betraying the wearer at once to be irreparably 
English. It was only myself, and three months’ residence in this busy 
inland German manufacturing town, and quite devoid of attractions 
for English or even American visitors, had accustomed me to a position 
which I was soon made to feel was happily unique. Besides, as Anna 
Erdenberger had pointed out to me when I left the house, the appearance 
of a young lady alone on the Schloss Teich would excite remark were it 
not for this unmistakable stamp of nationality. As it was, all Germans 
knew that all English were mad, and would merely shrug their shoulders 
at the particular form in which the insanity had happened to break out 
in myself. I had accepted Anna’s argument as conclusive, and was 
enjoying a serenely peaceful afternoon in consequence. 

My raison d’etre in this German Stoke-on-Trent was to live ax 
paire with the motherless daughter of Herr Rektor Professor Doktor 
Erdenberger. The situation of au paire consists briefly in a struggle 
between the “ pairees,” as to which shall teach the other least. Our 
‘struggle had been inaugurated the day of my arrival, when the Herr 
Rektor Professor Doktor and Anna bore slowly down upon me from 
opposite ends of the station platform, and after the simultaneous pre- 
sentation of bouquets, delivered themselves of laborious and incoherent 
phrases from the English conversation book (Section “ Qn the greeting 
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of acquaintance’), to which I replied in equally unintelligible German 
monosyllables. So long as I shall live, I shall never forget the anguish - 
of those first moments, nor the grim exhaustive scrutiny to which I was 
subjected as we drove through the streets of that terribly useful-looking 
town. The Herr Rektor Professor Doktor broke the silence as we 
pulled up at the door of my new home. “I fear,” he said, looking 
earnestly at me, ‘‘ that you will be tedious!”’ It was hardly as flattering 
a remark as it was doubtless intended to be. From a courageous resolve, 
I suppose, to know the worst at once, I was that very evening put through 
my paces. I was installed on the sofa—quite unconscious of the subtle 
compliment thus conveyed—and opposite to me, on the other side of that 
household god of German families, the round table, sat the Herr Rektor 
Professor Doktor, Anna, and Fritz. The latter was a schoolboy of fifteen, 
long, thin, horribly clever, and more horribly impertinent, with a shock 
of fair hair, standing up like a nail-brush, which he tended at intervals 
with the aid of a pocket-comb and looking-glass. The Herr Rektor 
Professor Doktor opened fire: - | 

“You can cook?” 

“No.” 

“You do not cook! But to cook is the chief thing for every woman. 

. Strange! .. . These English! . .. You can sew?” 

** Ye-es.” 

- Ah! Good! You make then your clothes, and mend the clothes 
of your father and you. No——’” 

“Oh, no!” ) 

The Herr Rektor Professor Doktor threw out his little fat, white 
hands with a gesture of despair. What then couldI do? Could I wash ? 

I smiled seraphically. Of course he meant dogs? Yes, I could 
wash dogs. 

That poor man gazed at me with a look of mingled horror and sus- 
picion, and then glanced apprehensively at his daughter, whose eyes 
were growing rounder each moment. Finally deciding that even if I 
was not mad, my domestic capacities had best be not further enquired 
into, he passed simply on to more family matters. 

What was my father’s income ? 

I had no idea. 

How old were my father and mother ? 

Again I pleaded ignorance. 

How old was I myself? 

Twenty-five. 

Twenty-five! But he had distinctly understood that I was not 
engaged to be married? 

I was not. 

But I was not very ugly! 

No. 

What then was the matter? If any hopes of matrimony were to 
be entertained for a girl, she must be engaged by the age of twenty-two 
at latest. It seemed sad that I should be an old maid. Did not Anna 
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agree that it was a pity? Anna did, and I really thought her eyes 
would fall on to the table. A painful pause followed, broken by a giggle 
from Fritz. “Ha!” he cried, “I have said! You must marry my 
father!” ‘To bed! shameless one!” roared the Herr Rektor Pro- 
‘ fessor Doktor, thumping the table with his fist till we all jumped. Fritz 
fled, but his father turned to Anna and remarked thoughtfully, “ Yet— 
it is possible—I may marry again.” Then I fled too. 

In spite of these somewhat disconcerting preliminaries, we settled 
down very happily in our new relations. I grew inured to supping 
on raw ham and punch, and they bore with fortitude such shocks as the 
discovery that I did not possess three dozen copies of my washable 
garments, and could not therefore with seemliness wait patiently until 
“the great wash” six months hence. Some terrible faux pas I certainly 
committed, one of which was to carry cheerfully through the streets of 
German Stoke-on-Trent a brown paper parcel quite two feet long. Sooner 
than face her acquaintance with such a burden, Anna would stay indoors 
and wash up the dinner things while aservant executed the necessary 
errand. But by far the most dreadful thing I had yet done, was to bow 
and smile on my own initiative to four German officers whom we had 
met the previous evening at a supper party. It was not. until Anna’s 
excited “ Did they greet you?” when I told her of our meeting, that 
I realised what I had done. Fritz briefly pronounced the circum- 
stance to be “ shameless,” while Anna nearly cried with dismay. (Tears 
were Anna’s stoutest weapon). Even the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor 
let his eyes wonder momentarily from his sauerkraut to his ceiling, and 
murmured, ‘‘ Mad! too mad, the English ! ” 

I was, however, gradually acquiring habits of sanity and propriety, 
and that chiefly through the agency of ‘“ The Little Wreath.” This 
was an association composed of Anna and some half-dozen of her former 
schoolfellows, all now grown-up young ladies, who met weekly at one 
another’s houses to eat and drink and talk quatsch. The ceremony 
lasted from four to five hours, the whole of which time we spent seated 
round the table, our fancy-work on our knees. Coffee and cakes opened 
the procceedings, while about two hours later something in the nature 
of a huge cream was produced and demolished. Our topics of conversa- 
tion never varied. From an exhaustive enquiry into the health of 
each member of the several households, we passed to the subject of ser- 
vants, and their merits and demerits, especially in the culinary line, 
and this led naturally to comparisons of the various items of domestic 
expenditure in the several establishments. It seemed that the very 
sausages were measured. Domesticities having been satisfactorily 
dealt with, we then plunged into a species of conversational “ Cupid’s 
Hot-Pot,” or what the fashion papers might call the “Cult of the 
Altar.” Freely, frankly, and with blood-curdling recklessness, names 
were bandied about, personal avowals unhesitatingly solicited, and 
almost as unhesitatingly made. I, of course, did not escape, but my 
unconcealed dismay, coupled with the whispered information from 
Anna that I was twenty-five and had “no bridegroom,” led them to 
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draw their own conclusions, and to pass graciously over what was 
evidently a dimmed, if not a shattered, past. 

I pondered long on the “ Little Wreath ” as I skated round the Schloss 
Teich that afternoon, trying to imagine six of my own girl friends seated 
round a table with their crochet, discussing the delinquencies of their 
mother’s cooks. I decided that Jane Austen’s young ladies would have 
found such an atmosphere far less uncongenial, and I wondered whether 
the “‘ Little Wreaths ” of fifty years hence would play hockey and form 
processions ? At this critical moment in my reflections, the clock in 
the Schloss tower struck four, suggesting that it was the Anna Erden- 
bergers of to-day with whom I had to deal, not their representatives 
of the uncertain future. My Anna would now be waiting to drink coffee, 
and, moreover, Fritz was to be confirmed next day, and our preparations 
were as yet only half complete. Presents, and visits of congratulation 
were expected on the morrow, and “ the beautiful mid-day meal ” was 
to assume splendid proportions. To this end, Anna, with Fritz and myself 
hovering anxiously round, had toiled in the kitchen all morning over a 
wondrous ice and chocolate confection, which—excepting only what 
Fritz called his “‘ new blue trouse ”—was to be the crowning glory of 
the Confirmation Day. It was I who was watching over that malevolent 
pudding when it assumed the bluish hue and curdled aspect which in 
Anna’s experienced eyes was the beginning of the end. She did not, 
however, wait for the end, but flung her apron over her head and burst 
into loud sobs, in which the two women servants sympathetically joined. 
Fritz swore some impressive German oaths, and—momentarily forgetting 
the “new blue trouse”’—declared that his confirmation would now 
“be as nothing.” He left the kitchen as his father entered it. Ignoring 
the weeping women and my crestfallen self, the Herr Rektor Professor 
Doktor walked straight up to the fire and looked long and earnestly at 
the contents of the saucepan. “The dead mother” (so he always 
apostrophised his late wife), he remarked, gravely, “‘ always said that 
to cook was to use butter.”’” Then he left us. Anna wept conscientiously 
throughout the “ beautiful mid-day meal,” and when it was over an- 
nounced a preference for sleep over the joys of skating. But I felt that 
she must not have any more trials that day, and I hurried down the road 
resolved to cheer up both her and Fritz, and incidentally to grapple 
more successfully with the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor. Was he 
not, as he himself said, one of the most learned men in the neighbourhood ? 
Should I never manage to turn on the hot-water tap of his wisdom, 
instead of invariably meddling with the cold-water tap of his displeasure ? 
Nevertheless, as I opened the door of the sitting-room, it did not distress 
me to remember that he never appeared at afternoon coffee. Anna, 
her tears evidently still perilously near the surface, was seated at the 
table, on which stood the coffee and three large slices of a species of open 
apple tart. Fritz had not yet come in. Before he should do so, some- 
thing positively must be done to restore Anna’s spirits. Perhaps a 
practical joke (I deserved my punishment) would serve its turn. “ See 
Anna !’’ I cried, “ we will make a jest !_ I will hide Fritz’s cake !’’ Anna’s 
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face brightened, but it was “a watery ray an instant seen.”” Whe: 
Fritz did come in, he was in a frame of mind rendered unusually savaz 
by a final interview with his Lutheran pastor, and seeing the vacat: 
place of his beloved cake, and instinctively suspecting me, he proceede: 
loudly to denounce the English nation in general, and myself in particula: 
as a peculiarly abhorrent specimen thereof. Cursing my own imbecilin. 
I rushed to the cupboard, and was just turning round to wave the tar 
encouragingly to Fritz, when the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor openec 
the door. ‘ Shameless ones!” he cried, “Am I to have no peace?’ 
Anna’s tears could now flow with a clear conscience, while Fritz and | 
burst into simultaneous and contradictory torrents of explanation 
But the Herr Rektor Professor had taken in the situation, and hek 
up two peremptory fingers. ‘“‘ Silence!” he said, and then he turne: 
to me as I stood before him, tart in hand. “A joke,” he said, sternly, 
“is all very well in its way, but should never be indulged in when dealirr 
with the serious things of life—like cake /’’ And I recalled the openirz 
sentence of the German Exercise we had read together that morning, 
and my awakening was complete: “I have two arms and two legs, 
but only one stomach.” 


OPALS 
By Epira C. M. Dart 


Ice and splendour, mist and flame, 
Mingled go to your compound: 
Cold white blankness, then again. 
Glowing fire you send around. 


Sea-green light from waters chill, 
Violet glow of western sky, . 
Hold you each at changing will, 
All within your bosom Ite. 


Clotstral virtue, pallid, wan, 
Flesh and blood. of man’s desire, 
Faery magic, breast of swan, — 
Thus your prisms—snow and fire. 


Like the human heart you hold 

- Many lights of many a hlue—. 
And of neither be foretold, 
Which the moment yields to view. . 
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By E. ArcHER 


é | Illustrated by H. G. C. Marsh 
‘ 7 % ‘3 


[ esjOW the Queen was fanciful to a degree and also 
<&i:| reticent to a degree, and the two things go very 
badly together. She had taken a fancy that she 
did not possess the whole heart of the King, and 
that she could not bear. 
“Oe ! I do not know how this fancy began, one 
ee Pe | seldom knows how anything begins, but certain 
SS it is that it hung about her like a slight frost when- 
ver ead were together, making her seem strange and remote and unlike 
erself. 

She was very pale and fragile, with soft, ash-coloured hair, and 
strangely pale blue eyes that had a look in them as though they had 
lost something and could not imagine where they had put it. The 
King, on the other hand, was strong and tall and broad-shouldered, 
with a kind, frank face and dark eyes, but oddly enough sometimes 
his eyes had the same look in them as the Queen’s, as though he, too, 
had lost something and could not find it. © 

Besides, after a time the Queen found out that the King really 
had a secret. That settled it. Now she was sure. 

There was a strange room built at the end of the castle, and the 
windows of it were so high that by no possibility could you see into 
them. You went down a flight of stone steps to the door, which was 
anaes kept locked. The Queen knew this because she had tried it. 

hen the King went into this room he always locked the door 
after him. Once the Queen had seen him come out. He drew his hands 
across his eyes as if they hurt him. It almost seemed as if he had been 
weeping. 

But the Queen said nothing about it to the King, although it was, 
of course, the one thing she wanted to say, and although she felt that in 
some mysterious way the King’s heart was in that strange room. 

And once the King had nearly caught her. . 

“Ts that you, sweetheart, flitting along the corridor like a little 
white moth ?” cried the King, running after her, “ really I am almost 
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afraid to catch you, for fear all your down should come off and leave 
only a little white dust between my hands.” 

Then he laughed and lifted the Queen’s face up in his two hands, 
and looked into her eyes. He was going to kiss her. But 
at the sight of her face his laughter died away and his 
hands dropped to his side. For the Queen’s face was so 
strange and her eyes so pale, and she drew in her breath 
and shrank together as though something hurt her. 

Then the look came into the King’s eyes too, and he 
sighed and went away to talk to his foster-brother, the 
Minstrel, for their love was closer than the love of brothers. 
| ‘“‘ Sing to me the saddest song that your heart can 
know,’ said the King to the Minstrel. 

Then the Minstrel sang a sad song, for although he did not know 
everything, he could feel much farther than he knew, which is a way 
poets have, and, besides, he did partly know the secret of the little room 
which was always kept locked, though the two never spoke of it. It 
was not a thing men would speak about. 

And so a dreadful shapeless shadow grew between the King and 
Queen, very small at first, but every day growing larger and larger, for 
no particular reason. It is true it was only a shadow, but it might as 
well have been a stone wall. There is something dreadful about a shadow. 
Itis of no use to hit it. You only come out the other side, as it 
were. 

Only one person at Court saw there was something wrong, and that 
was the old Dowager Queen, the King’s grandmother, who was a very 
wise old lady, who saw most things, but always took them for something 
else. She felt quite sure the Queen was jealous. Once she had said 
as much. 

The Queen was working at her tapestry. 

** Good gracious, child!” said the old lady, ‘‘ What is this you have 
déne? You have actually put a rose on the top of the stem of a lily.” 

Though it was really more like a heart than a rose. 

“Oh, yes. Does it matter much ? ” said the Queen, whose thoughts 
were evidently far away. 

“Does it matter much? You put a rose on the top of a lily and 
ask if it matters much,” said the old Queen. ‘* You must be in a fever.” 
“Yes, yes. I think I am rather feverish,” said the Queen. 

“You are jealous,” said the old dame, who loved the Queen, but 
always said just what she liked to her. ‘ You think the King has a 
secret love for some other woman ? ” 

“TI know he has not,” said the Queen, and in her pale eyes was fire, 
and pink in her cheeks. And she really meant it, but, of course, the 
old lady did not believe her. 

“ You are letting the Queen drift away from you,” she said to the 
King. ‘Really I should like to shake you. Surely you know how 
to rule the will of child like that.” 

“If I want a slave I can buy one,” said the King, haughtily. | 
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And che Dowager Queen said no more. She never answered the 


King when he looked like that. 


It was the strangest state of affairs. The King and the .Queen 


and the Minstrel, all seemed to know so much, yet every day the shadow 
grew and grew © 


But one midsummer even- 
ing something curious 
happened. 

It was twilight and the 
day had been very warm. 
The Queen was sitting alone 
in the garden, at the edge of 
a fountain. She leant her 
head against the cool marble 
and her two hands were lying 
idly in the clear water, so that 
the goldfish swam to and fro 
and took no more notice of 
them than if they had been 
long white shells. 

All around her were 
thickets of roses and tall white 
lilies, and blue larkspurs, and 
it was so still that the splash- 
ing of the fountain sounded 
Strange and hollow, like a 
dream. = 

The Queen, who was all.A« 
in white, seemed part of the 
marble basin, so still and pale 
she was. * THE QUEEN WAS PALE AND FRAGILE,” 

“Splash! Splash! Splash!” sang the fountain. 

It seemed to be going farther and farther away. In fact, it was 


singing the Queen to sleep. Then it seemed to be singing something 
else, | 


Surely that could not be the fountain ! 
Passionate chords of music like cries, and something—~ 


What was that? 
The heart of the King! 


The Queen was wide awake now. It was the Minstrel singing in 
the rose thicket, but he was singing the strangest song the Queen had 
ever heard. , 

“Shut in a book is the heart of the King 
_ Shut in a book. 
With a song, a sigh, a rose and a ring, 
Oh, the only song that his heart can sing, 


Oh, the one glad song that his heart can sing, 
Shut in a book!” 
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The Queen was afraid to breathe almost. Oh, if he would only g° 
on. But the music changed into something quite different, making yo. 
think of the spring and little soft scented breezes and rippling brooks. 

And he no longer sang of the King. 

‘Just like a flower is the heart of the Queen. 
Oh, like a flower, 

Opening wide to the warmth and the light, 

Closing again at the chill and the night, 

Ah, closing again and folding so tight, 

Just like a flower.” 
. Then the music died away and he was gone. 

That night the Queen saw the Minstrel 
alone for a minute after supper. 

“What was that song about a King and 
a Queen that you sang in the rose thicket this evening ? ” she said. 

But the Minstrel pretended that he had forgotten all about it. 

“Oh, Queen, who can tell the meaning of the idle words of a Min- 
strel? ” he said. ‘‘ His thoughts come and go like the wind among the 
trees in summer.” , 

“‘ Then you were not singing about any especial King and Queen ?” 
said the Queen. 

“No, indeed. I cannot even remember what I sang,” said the 
Minstrel. 

But the Queen knew that he was lying to her. 

She could not imagine what the song meant, and yet she could 
think of nothing else. She thought of it so much that it grew as large 
as the whole world, much larger, in fact, in the way things do when we 
can think of nothing else. . She saw very little of the King now. He 
was always away or with the Minstrel. And, strangest of all, the Minstrel 
was beginning to have the same look in his eyes. It was like a dreadful 
game of hide and seek in a nightmare, where there was nothing to hide 
and nowhere to hide it. 

But one night everything changed. 

The Queen was tossing about restlessly in her bed muttering, ‘‘ Shut 
in a book,” when she heard the King leave his room, and though he trod 
so softly, his footsteps were as loud to her as the footsteps of a giant, 
for she knew well the way he went. 

She sat up in bed and listened. 

Yes. Down the corridor and down the stone steps. 
Down—down. Then the key turned in the lock and the 
door closed very gently. Surely no one but the Queen 
could have heard it ? 

There she sat in the moonlight, scarcely daring to 
breathe, a strange, weird little figure, with her long, pale 
hair falling over her shoulders like misty moonbeams, and her lips 
parted. She had that tense feeling that something was going to happen. 

And so it was! 
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After a long time she heard the door shut softly again and the key 


turn in the lock. She would have heard it at the other end of the world. 
The King began to come up the steps, and then something fell and gave a 


little click on the stone. And though the King went on as though nothing 


had happened, the Queen knew what it was. 
It was the key. She felt quite sure of it. 
She heard the King go into his room and close the door. 
The time had come. 
In a minute she was out of bed. With trembling fingers she un- 


““ DREW IN HER BREATH... 
AS IF SOMETHING HURT HER.” 


a 


AGcoMoar. 


hooked a dim lantern that hung in the ante-room, and hurried out just 
as she was, in her long white nightdress and with bare feet. 

She seemed to know exactly the spot where the key fell, for, at the 
seventh step, she stopped and lowered her lantern. 

Yes. There it was! - | 

It fitted the lock, the door opened and she went in. 

There was nothing very remarkable about the room, for it was 
nearly.empty. It was lighted by a little silver lamp which hung from 
the ceiling and from which there came a very slight, delicate perfume, 
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and beneath the lamp there stood a little table. That was all the furniture. 
But it was the thing on the table that attracted the Queen. She 
could not take her eyes off it. 

It was a closed vellum book, bound with a green cord. 

The Queen stretched out her hands feverishly to unbind the green 

cord, but she saw something that made her as quickly draw them back 

_- . ‘again, for the cord was sealed with the King’s seal, 

[' oP and it was death in the land to break the King’s seal. 

| Yes, shut in this book was the heart of the 

! | King. The Minstrel had said so. 

| The Queen felt as if she was 

going mad. 


a lagna 


““SprasH! SPLASH! SANG THE lg Ne 
FOUNTAIN,” 
cal all 


Twice she stretched out her hands to break the seal; at the third 
time her fingers were actually on it, when she heard a step on the stairs 
and the King stood in the Soneay. 

He had come back to look for the key. 

The Queen was obliged to hold on to the table ; ii trembled so 
but the King’s eyes were very kind, and there was something almost 
like a smile about his mouth. 

“The Queen has the King’s permission to break the royal seal,” 
he said. 

But the Queen appeared to be turning into ice. 
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“Yes, break it, sweetheart, if it pleases you so to do,” he said again, 
very ‘gently. 

‘¢ [—I cannot,” said the Queen under her breath. 

So after all it was the King who broke the seal. 

The book opened in one place almost on its own accord, and there 
upon the page 

Oh, wonderful ! | 

An old song. Arose. Andaring. Just as the Minstrel had sung. 

At the sight of them the Queen melted into a passion of sobbing, 
for she knew them well. 

This was the first rose she had given to the King. It was flat and 
faded now, but she would have known it among a thousand. She re- 
membered how she had half-shyly wanted to draw it back from him 
and how he had looked when he said, “* No one shall ever take it from me 
while [I live.” 

And there was the quaint old nursery song that they used to sing 
together as boy and girl where the King always went wrong in his second. 
How they used to laugh! They never laughed like that now! 

And the little twisted ring of dry grass that the King made in the 
hayfield and fitted to her finger that warm summer day in the hay- 
field when they played at making hay. She could almost feel the soft 
air scented with the hay and wild roses, and she could almost see the 
boyish, upturned face, as the King knelt on one knee and fitted the ring 
to her finger. How it all came before her in a flash ! 

- The Queen looked at the King and the King looked at the Queen, 
and the shadow began to grow very shadowy indeed. 

Something about the Queen gave you a feeling that she was ex- 
panding and blooming like a flower. Yes. The Minstrel was quite 
right. 

The King, however, was inclined to hang his head and look sheepish, 
and no wonder. Who could have imagined he could be so romantic ? 
So sentimental as some people would call it. As though it matters what 
you call things. 

“You see—it was ali I had left. I thought I had—somehow—lost 
you,” he stammered. 

** And I too,” sobbed the Queen, “I thought I had lost you, too.” 

And there being nothing intervening, and no one looking on, they 
fell into each other’s arms. 

And the shadow was gone. 
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it was that the French, who are everywhere held to 
bethe most gallant of races, habitually “ arrange” 
their marriages, while the English, who are credited 
with far less gallantry, consider it quite derogatory 
to mate except for love? This is a problem which 
surely has interest for all of us. Being always ready 

“Md to gather information, I went to inquire the opinion 
of my > Hiend. the Baron de Sans-Oof, who, having for his father one of 
the oldest of the French nobility, and for his mother an American heiress, 
might be credited with an impartial judgment between the Gallic and 
the Anglo-Saxon points of view. 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, after graciously accepting one of 
my cigars for immediate smoking, and thoughtfully putting another 
in his pocket, “ my dear fellow, it is precisely because the French are 
gallant that they are satisfied ‘with an ‘arranged’ marriage. Think 
of it as a philosopher, and free from race bias; you will see it must 
be so. 

“Which, for example, is the true lover of flowers—the unspoilt 
child, to whom every blossom is a blossom, who will pick any wild weed 
with the rapture of a great discovery ; or the fidgetty hot-house-haunter 
who is satisfied with nothing short of the most choice exotic, the result 
of years of worry and experiment? Do you not appreciate the fact 
that the stage of epicurism, of extreme and neurotic fussiness, is the 
stage that represents the decay of the natural fervour of life ? 
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“To your child every flower is a flower, and to your gallant every 
voman is a woman. The attitude of extreme care in picking and 
hhoosing is clearly and logically the exact reverse to the attitude of 
rallantry, though this fact is strangely unrecognised. It is you Anglo- 
saxons who, before loving, want to know all about women—to analyse 
chem, to understand them: loathsome idea!” I winced at this, but 
1e did not notice the fact. “We Frenchmen—for I prefer to call 
nyself French—hold to the larger idea; we seek neither to analyse 
1or to individualise them, we accept them en masse; we love woman, 
iny woman, every woman; to us each woman represents the sex, the 
;ex we worship and never dimly hope to understand; and the reason 
ve are ready to accept whichever is suitably presented to us, either 
Annette, Jeanette, or Silvette, is merely this: To the gallant man, 
sex is abstract; only to the ungallant is it ever concrete!” 

‘Then in marrying one woman,” J said, “ you consider that you 
marry them all?” | . 

“Undoubtedly,” he answered, ‘that is the ideal definition of 
Monogamy, to marry the whole sex in one fair female form; and we 
French are ardent monogamists, as you know.” 

“ Precisely,’ I replied, and bowed; “and I presume that it is 
owing to this broad generic feeling that a Frenchman, if only one hour 
ago married to some woman whom he hardly knows, feels already towards 
her those feelings of vital union, of unique interest, of absolute 
possession, of jealousy towards all probable and improbable intruders, 
which we English think will only arise after the throes of mutual love.” 

““I see you understand me perfectly,” said the Baron, bowing 
graciously ; ‘‘ these are the feelings of love, certainly; but what the 
average Englishman does not and will not understand is that to him 
‘love’ is something aroused at some dynamic moment by some par- 
ticular individual during circumstances of extreme emotional upheaval, 
whereas to us Frenchmen, love, worship, adoration for the entire sex 
possesses us, and something between seven and seventy is our normal 
state; we love always and all women—-the Englishman, sometimes and 
some women. 

“ But your questions as ‘to the intimate feelings aroused spon- 
taneously by an ‘ arranged’ marriage are best answered by the following 
true and typical story of a French marriage——” He cleared his 
throat, stretched out his hand for more cigars, and then began : 

THE TYPICAL FRENCH MARRIAGE. 

The worthy M. Goudin had twin daughters, of a marriageable age ; 
and the highly respected M."Solide had twin sons, who had, as far as 
young Frenchmen can, reached the age of comparative discretion. 
So their careful parents met in the approved French manner, talked 
matters over, and arranged that the two dear girls should marry the 
two ardent young bachelors. When the preliminaries were sufficiently 
advanced, a meeting was agreed upon, in which Celeste and Seraphine 
sat one side of the room, with lowered heads and bashful glances, while 
Marcel and Guilbert sat the other, with a more brazen male stare that 
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‘‘ THE TWO BRIDEGROOMS BEGAN A BATTLE ROYAL.” 


yet succeeded in seeing far less than the sidelong glances of the 
girls. The parents of each, I need hardly say, were present and alert ; 
and the painful ordeal was, in the interests of all, curtailed to the briefest 
limit, Afterwards, the parents again met, when each admitted that 
the other’s offspring displayed no apparent blemish, and the great 
question of dot was decided. Then followed the double marriage which 
was celebrated at the earliest possible date. 

Everyone declared the weddings to be most striking. Both 
brides were beautiful; both bridegrooms gallant; nothing was spared 
that could add to a fittingly gorgeous show. Then each happy 
couple in separate carriages drove away to the one railway-station, 
from which they would proceed (each pair in a different direction) 
to seek the bliss of honeymoon. 

Part of this drive was down a country Jane. Turning a corner 
rather sharply, the exhilarated cocher of the front carriage knocked 
over an intoxicated working-man. Antiphonal shrieks proceeded from 
the lips of the two young brides; the two young bridegrooms leapt 
out of the carriage, and pell-mell their darlings of half-an-hour followed 
them. Very soon the bridegrooms realised that the victim was not 
hurt enough to warrant all this sympathy so he was packed about his 
business, with a franc apiece from the generous Benedicts, and then 
they turned to reassure their dear ones. Imagine their tense emotion 
when they realised that dear Celeste and sweet Seraphine had fainted 
and lay side by side on the grassy bank! 
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Their instant impulse was to restore and console their darlings . . 
but, corps de Saint Antoine! which was which? Marcel looked at 
Guilbert, and Guilbert at Marcél, but neither could shed any definite 
light on the problem. A terrible situation, indeed, that a fond husband 
should be dying to shower heartening caresses on his ownest own one, 
and yet not be able to recognise her! After a moment’s pause, Guilbert, 
the more emotional of the two, threw himself by the side of one of the 
girls, and, murmuring “ Light of my life, look up ! ” implanted a delicate 
kiss on the sweet pale lips. The sight roused the fierce and jealous 
passion of Marcel. | 

‘““ Traitor, that is my wife, I swear it!” he said, a heavy menace 
in his tone. Guilbert, in bewilderment, looked from one sister to the 
other, unable to decide. “ It may be so,” he said, conscious of a genuine 
desire that no mistake should arise, and he placed himself obediently 
by the side of the other girl. ‘Sole guardian of my happiness! smile 
on me,” he whispered to. her, though accompanying his words with a 
pathetic half-doubtful glance at the one he had just left. She at this 
moment looked up arid saw Guilbert hovering over her sister, wondering 
whether to commit himself by kissing this second one also. “O 
perfidious one!” she cried, “‘if it is indeed you who are my husband 
why do you thus break the vow you made at the altar? ” and she began 
to weep bitterly. This was too much for the impressionable Guilbert, 
who at once flew to her side and began to reassure her with a volume 
of mingled explanations and caresses. But Marcel, outraged, seized 
him by the collar; Guilbert was by this time too strung up to give way 
to his more hot-tempered brother, and the two bridegrooms began a 
battle royal. Then suddenly the other bride also sprang up. ‘“‘ My 
husband, my husband!” she cried. 

“They are killing one another!” shrieked her sister. But, ere 
the injuries had got further than dishevelled garments, the two brides 
had separated the two bridegrooms. Then it was that Marcel’s mind 
was brightened by a swift streak of common sense. ‘* Which is which 
of you?” he asked, with a bluntness that would have been brutal but 
for the stress of the occasion. ‘“‘I am Celeste,” piped tremblingly one 
of the brides. ‘‘ I am Seraphine,” murmured the other, with abashed 
eyes. “And which of you did my brother kiss?” demanded Marcel, 
in a voice of thunder. 3 

The two brides exchanged glances. ‘It must have been his wife,” 
murmured Celeste. 


THREE JAPANESE FABLES 
TRANSLATED BY MURRAY 
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pee WEARING that one of the cities in his dominions had 
fercA risen in revolt, a certain, king gathered his forces 
SH and proceeded against it. 
After a troublesome siege, his army effected 
a breach in the walls. Every inhabitant was put 
to the sword; the city was fired, and the site was 
sown with salt and ashes. 


Thoroughly eeuened but satisfied, the king 


eeu to his capil 

Some time afterwards, the monarch, out hunting, became separated 
from his companions, He wandered until he found himself on a waste 
and desolate spot, which he recognised as the site of the once rebellious 
city. . Night was falling, and His Majesty sat himself down on the ground 
to await the dawn ; but being tired with the day’s exertions, he fell asleep. 

_ About midnight he awoke, and found that he was lying in the gutter 
of a narrow street in some town. 

In the bright moonlight the high gabled houses threw their heavy 
shadows across the street. Through the semi-darkness the dim forms 
of a multitude of panic-stricken people of both sexes were hurrying 
noiselessly to and fro. Terror was on every face; arms were raised 
aloft, as if in desperate supplication to Heaven ; lips moved convulsively. 

Yet all was silent as the grave. 

The panic seemed to increase. A number of armed phantoms, 
their weapons dripping blood, and on their faces the gleam of exultant 
madness, issued from bye-lanes and threw themselves on the defenceless 
citizens, who dispersed in every direction, pursued by the remorseless 
soldiery. 

One group, detached from the rest, attracted the wondering mon- 
arch’s attention. A woman in the garb of a wealthy citizeness, and 
carrying a babe in her arms, was hurrying along, while to her skirts 
clung a little boy of about seven years of age. A band of murderers 
hastened in pursuit of them. 

The mother quickened her steps, turning in the king’s direction, so 
that she passed closely by him as he lay on the ground. To his amaze- 
ment, the king recognised, beneath the mask of terror and anguish on the 
lady’s face, the beloved features of his own wife and queen. The little 
boy, clinging to her skirts in an agony of fear, was none other than his 
own son, the darling of his heart, the heir to his crown; while the queen 
clasped their last born tightly in her arms. 


An ungovernable fury broke the spell which had, 
hitherto, held the almost paralysed monarch. Drawing 
his sword, he dashed at the band of pursuers, only to 
pass through them as through vapour. He struck at 
them right and left, but his sword met with no resistance ; 
the whistle of its passage through the air was the only 
sound that broke the dreadful stillness. 

Recognising his impotence, he swung himself round. 
The sight which met his eyes chilled the very marrow 
in his bones. 

The mother had sunk, exhausted, to the ground, endeavouring, 
frantically to shield the body of her babe ; while the little boy had turned 
and now faced the ghostly assassins. As if to protect her, the boy stood 
over thetcrouching form of his mother; his little fists clenched, and a 
snarl of angry defiance distorting his baby features. 

Her babe torn from her arms, the mother’s lips 
parted, and the king felt the awful shriek he could 
not hear, as one of the spectres, his mouth distended 
and his body shaking as with fiendish laughter, 
transfixed the babe on a pike and held it aloft. 

The horrible murder of the others was the final 
scene in this ghostly vision; for the royal father, 
overcome with horror, sank insensible to earth. 

At sun-rise the hunt-party who had been search- 
ing for their sovereign all night, discovered the latter. 
They aroused him with difficulty, plainly showing 
| their concern as they perceived his pale and stricken 
1 Wik da = countenance. 

AU |) Vouchsafing no reply to their anxious enquiries, 
the king gave command that a start should at once 
be made for the capital. 

‘Arrived there, and finding, to his intense relief, 
his wife and children alive and in perfect 
safety, the perplexed monarch consulted his 
confessor, relating to him all the circumstances 
of his horrible dream. 
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The confessor pon- 
dered awhile, then gave 
his opinion that the 
vision was vouchsafed as 
a kind of revelation to 
the king, and that His 
Majesty ought to be 
thankful that he had 
destroyed such a sink 
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of iniquity as that city had been. That the inhabitants of the gar 
had been in league with the Evil One was apparent from the fact ti. 
their lost souls could not find rest in the grave, but were compelled: 


re-enact the terrible drama of their just punishment even after death. 


Relieved in mind, the monarch returned grateful thanks to Heave 
and, shortly afterwards, having to quell a rebellion in another of his ate: 
he destroyed that also, massacring the inhabitants, firing the city, ar: 


sowing the site with salt and ashes. 


II 


<3|N a poverty-stricken village, situated in a deep vallev 


067) lived a poor swineherd. From boyhood he had eve: 
<e ~been over-worked and half-starved. The sombr: 
mud-walls of the hovels were hateful to his sight; 
the mire and filth of the streets, clinging eve- 
lastingly to his shoes, seemed to penetrate his ver 
soul. 

Every day he cast yearning looks toward: 
the snow-clad summits of the beautiful mountains which encircled th: 
valley. Clean and peaceful they appeared, in direct contrast to the 
sordidness of his immediate surroundings. On them only could he hop: 
to find happiness. 

But bread had to be earned, and not a moment could he spare from 
his unceasing labour. 7 

One day a party of tourists entered the village and commenced 
preparations to scale the mountains. Having need of a porter, ther 
engaged the services of the swineherd. 

His chance had come at last. 

With beating heart the swineherd followed the party, looking 
neither to right nor left, determined not to raise his head until his feet 
stood on the summit. 

The ascent was difficult; but by evening the party had reached 
the snow-line, where they encamped for the night, seeking shelter = 
best they could from the icy blasts. The next morning, roped together, 
they commenced the arduous task of climbing over the snow. 


The swineherd struggled on with the rest. The blinding glare « 7 
the sun, reflected from the vast fields of white, affected his eyesight: , 


his pack galled his back; slipping back at almost every step, his boo: 
chafed his feet until he could scarcely stand. 
) At nightfall another halt was ‘made. The cold was so intense thi 
none dared sleep, though all were overcome with weariness. 
The dawn broke, and immediately the journey was continued. 


Ridge upon ridge of rock, clad in monotonous white, was conquered, yet _ 


still another rose beforethem. The rarified air caused.the: bloodto streams 


; (tt y/ 
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from the swineherd’s nostrils, a” dreadful Oo 
nausea seized upon him, while his eyeballs 4 : 
smarted as though on fire. 

The summit was at length attained. 
Wearily the swineherd raised his head. 
Around him lay the sharp and jagged rocks, covered 
with eternal ice. The bitter wind howled and 
shrieked with such rage that it needed all his remain- 
ing strength to withstand it. 

Beneath him lay a vision of loveliness: tiny 
houses and trees in fields no bigger than a finger- 
nail, painted in bright and variegated colours. 

Bathed in warm sunshine, sheltered and nestling 
amid inviting foliage, stood his own village, the home 
he had cursed. His imagination had never pictured 
so beautiful a scene. He thought of his hovel, of his 
rough straw bed, and he yearned to be there once 
more, to rest his aching and weary limbs on the hard 
straw, and to close his smarting eyes in the shadow 
of the mud walls. 

The descent commenced. The swineherd, with Hy 
feverish impatience, chafed against the caution imposed on the party 
by the experienced guides. This energy soon gave place to an 
alarming weakness ; his footsteps faltered, and he became a constant 
danger to the lives of all. : 

After consultation, it was decided to leave him. A sheltered 

spot was found, where he could remain until a rescue party could 
be despatched to his assistance. 
* So great was the swineherd’s distress that, at first, he 
SA\ was content to stay, but the lowering blackness of the com- 
ing night reawakened his horror of the mountain and his 
yearning for home. Rising to his feet with effort, he com- 
menced to struggle downwards, following the track of the 
party as well as he could. 

Night fell. He could see nothing ; yet on he staggered 
until a false step hurled him to destruction. 
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IT. , | 
HEN he had spent the major portion of his life in 
feasting and other forms of self-indulgence, a 
certain king was suddenly stricken with a 
mysterious malady which deprived him of the use 
of his limbs. 

The nostrums prescribed. by the _ royal 
physicians were without avail, and the monarch 
became alarmed as he contemplated the prob- 
ability of an early dissolution. 

Extremely doubtful of the value of the absolution promised him by 
his high ecclesiastics, the companions of his pleasures, the king bethought 
himself of a holy hermit, who dwelt in a cave situated in the recesses of 
a mountainous district some leagues distant from the capital. 

To this holy hermit His Majesty despatched an embassy, begging 
the said to proceed at once to the spiritual assistance of his sovereign. 
The hermit, whose profession did not permit him to accept the luxury 
of the sumptuous litter provided by the king, dismissed the embassy 
with a promise that he would follow them on foot in the course of a 
few days. | | 

On the return of the ambassadors to the capital, the grateful king 
ordered great preparations to be made to welcome the hermit. 

A certain professional assassin, thrown out of employment by 
the recent change in court customs consequent on the illness of the king, 
resolved to go and meet the hermit, and to offer him his services as guar- 
dian and guide. The hopes of being able to allay the qualms of an empty 
stomach, and to satisfy a voracious appetite with the rich and costly 
viands which, rumour said, were to be spread before the hermit on his 
arrival, prompted the cut-throat to this determination. 

. The as-assin encountered the holy man at a lonely part of the high 
road, about a league from the city gates. 

Having composed an imaginary personal history of a life spent in 
earnest endeavour, the assassin recited the same to the hermit, and 
concluded by proffering his services. 

The hermit, looking keenly at the evil face before him, replied 
somewhat roughly. The cut-throat persisted ; until an epithet, which 
fell from the hermit’s lips, identifying the assassin with the Prince of 
Darkness, so angered the villain that he seized the poor recluse by the 
throat with both hands, and choked the life out of the holy body. 

The cut-throat, having arrayed himself in the hair shirt and other 
apparel of the deceased, buried the corpse. To obviate any chance of 
discovery he drew the cowl of the hermit’s gown well over his face and 
proceeded to stitch up the opening, as best he could, with stout thread, 
leaving only a small slit through which he could feed himself and direct 
his vision. He then set out for the capital. 

On his approach crowds emerged from the city and, with loud shouts 
of welcome, conducted the false hermit to a banquet, which had been 

repared in a hall above one of the city gates. Messengers were, at the 
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ame time, despatched to the king, advising him = he 3 
>t the arrival of his spiritual physician. | 

The assassin requested by signs that he might be served 
n private, and having retired to a small closet, he ate and drank every- 
thing which was passed in to him; insomuch that, rising from his seat, 
he was seized with apoplexy and fell to the floor in a fit. 

The precautions he had taken to preserve himself from recognition, 
now deprived him of any beneficial effect that fresh air might have had 
upon him. Befdre many minutes, therefore, the false hermit succumbed 
to the combined attacks of apoplexy and asphyxia. 

The watchers without the little room waited patiently, concluding 
that the holy man was engaged in pious meditation. The continued 
silence, however, alarmed them. Gentle tappings, obtaining no response 
from within, gave place to louder knockings, until the attendants were 
forced to burst the door. | 

The dreadful tidings were at once conveyed to the king. The latter, 
startled out of sullen meditation on his mysterious malady, immediately 
ordered a litter to be prepared, and proceeded in it to the city gate. 

The monarch, observing the condition of the body and vestments 
of the deceased—cut-throats and hermits of the Middle Ages had many 
things in common — ordained that such visible 
proofs of extreme sanctity should not be dis- 
turbed by profane hands. He caused the body 
to be laid, vestments and all, in a loculus of 
rare and costly wood, in which it was borne SF Gey 
to the Cathedral. There, amidsolemn ceremony Ba, Qe its, ® 
and chanting of Requiem, it was placed in a Ss. YG 
magnificent marble shrine. 

So great was the king’s anxiety that every 
respect should be paid to the deceased’s memory 
that—a slight hitch having occurred during 
the entombment—to the surprise of every- 
one present, His Majesty was seen to rise, 
unaided, from his litter, and to walk towards 
the shrine. 


By general consent, the miracle was 
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attributed to the supposed saint-like qualities of the dead man. ‘Requiem 
gave place to TeDeum. The news spread far and wide. Pilgrims flocked 
to the city to visit the shrine. No day passed but the announcement 
was made that some fresh miracle had been accomplished. 

The high ecclesiastics of the Court renounced their scandalous 
ways, and it was commonly reported that the Archbishop had decided 
to wear a tight-fitting belt of iron under his cassock to mortify withal. 

The courtiers themselves, following the example of their royal 
master, abandoned for quite a long time the paths of frivolity and self- 
indulgence. | 

The poor, no longer taxed and robbed to pay for the extravagances 
ot the rich, were now only plundered to provide for the proper mainten- 
ance of the innumerable churches, abbeys and religious houses which 
sprang everywhere into existence. 
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QUATRE QUARTAINS D’AMOUR 
Translated from their Original Languages by J. Platt 


T.—Turkish 


My love for her a tiger 1s, 
Its forest my dishevelled hair, 
My brain its mountain wilderness 
1 Of desolation and despair! 


I].—Persian 


The night that she is with me is my day, 
The day she is with me ts my holiday; 
Die, candle, and thou, moon, set—for I need 
Only what light and warmth from her proceed ! 


ITI .—Arabic 


O Sweetheart! visit me when dead I lie, 
And whisper to me, and I will reply; 

“This ts thy work!”’ Dearest, my. dust these words 
Not chiding, but in loving pride will cry. 


IV .—Hindu 


My head, I know right well, is forfeit, Sweetheart / 
This my fate! thou it with the edge of thy scorn must sever. 
But, coquette, bethink thee, poignard of Love that thou art! 
Even thou shalt not hang in the girdle of Time for ever / 
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aa XII._—ANNECY. 


~ 


Sage ARS are perserve creatures. At eight o’clock the previous 
"34 evening “ Sousa” distinctly told us that if we took him 
any further than that we did so at our own risk. He was 
tired of mountaineering and required a rest. Needless to say 
what “Sousa ” says generally goes. He had his night’s repose 
in the barn redolent of sweet-smelling hay, was coaxed down 
to the road, thoroughly examined and so far as could be 
judged was in the best of health. Why he refused to answer 
to his brakes the previous night was nothing short of a 
mvstery to us, but Harry talked learnedly of ‘‘ expansion ” and “ firing” and we 
came to the conclusion that ‘ Sousa’s”’ behaviour simply and solely arose from 
the fact that his exertions the previous evening had overtaxed his strength and that 
he had got both hot and cross. Nevertheless when we left Noyer the following 
morning it was at a positive crawl—we were taking no risks—and the braking on 
the down grade was chiefly done by compression. 

Now if this true story of the journey from Chambery to Annecy deters an 
motorist from following the route we took in a 15-18 h.-p. ‘‘ Sousa” I shall be 
extremely sorry, and so will the deterred if he ever discovers what he has missed. 
Start with plenty of time before you and take things easily and you will enjoy one 
of the most beautiful drives in Haute Savoie and some of the most glorious views, 
especially when Lake Annecy comes in sight, to be found in Europe, but—start 
early and with your brakes in good condition. 

Now as already indicated the driving of the “ Sousa” that lovely summer 
morning would have reduced a Surrey policeman to a state bordering on frenzy so 
easily was it within the legal limit, but the accompanyingcar entertained no thoughts 
of brakes that might refuse to perform their office, and it was soon careering on in 
front under the care of a driver of a distinctly misogynistical frame of mind. 
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As a matter of history, it may be mentioned that since leaving Bourg, Harry and 
I had not been quite on the same terms of bon camaraderie that had previously .« 
existed. We did not avoid each other, nor did we sulk; but on arriving at Cham- 
bery, Harry had remarked, “ It appears that I was no end of a fool last night,” and 
when I replied in the most matter-of-fact manner, “It would 
be rude for me to contradict you,” he evidently considered, 
for some unknown reason, that our friendly enmity had 
been metamorphosed into a state of hostile intimacy. At 
all events, his bearing was so coldly courteous that Aunt 

Jane came to the conclusion that foreign cookery is bound 
* to tell sooner or later upon a constitution built up on beef 
-and mutton and mutton and beef, and further declared 
that in her opinion, if half the.misunderstandings that arose in this world could be 
traced tu their source, the same would: be found to coincide with that most 
important item of the domestic domain, the kitchen. A most irrelevant addendum. 
But when I suggested that in the interests of international peaceshe should advise 
the members of the Hague Conference to strongly advocate a universal dietary of 
raw eggs she replied that the frivolousness of the present generation was nothing 
short of appalling, and pointing to a balloon some distance ahead that appeared 
to be in difficulties, stated that in her opinion the temerity of the twentieth 
century child in stepping in where angels alone should tread, would eventually 
result in its finding itself in a very tight place. 

Now the Valley through which we were proceeding did not run straight down 
to Annecy from Noyer, with a gradual gradient, as a well-regulated valley should 
have done, but descended in the most impetuous manner to the ground floor at 
Lescheraines, and then, of course, had to ascend, by another toilsome climb, in 
order to surmount the barrier, still in the valley but on the first storey, so to speak, 
lying between that place and the lake. It was, in point of fact, as we were zig- 
zagging from the basement to the first floor of this valley within a valley that we 
caught sight of the balloon, and when, in due course, we reached the second col, 
after a cool down en route, the aerial traveller resembled a small semi-transparent 
globe in the far distance. 

We had left the wayside notice that informs the traveller that he has passed 
trom Savoie to Haute Savoie some distance behind, and were congratulating our- 
selves that “ Sousa” had retrieved himself, when a turn of the road revealed a 
glimpse of Lake Annecy, with its mountainous background, an orchard on the 
left, a field sloping away on the right, and the unmistakable bulgy green back of a 
stationary car, a little way in front. 

“Harry is evidently in difficulties, or has he stopped to ask at which hotel 
we shall dejeuner?” queried Aunt Jane. | 

But something—instinct, I suppose—told me that Harry had not stopped to 
confer about hotels, and the same something sort of gripped me round the heart. 
I don’t know why. I felt, however, that something serious had happened, and 
did not experience the least surprise when on drawing up level. we found Harry 
leaning unconscious over his steering-wheel with blood dropping from a cut on 
his head on to the floor. 

Now this was a very tragic situation, and I suppose I ought 
to make a lot of it, but, to tell the honest truth, you cannot make lA 
bricks out of straw. Of course, it gave us an awful shock at po 
first, because we were afraid that he had been shot; but it did Gy 
not take long to discover from the lump on his forehead that he had got a 
severe blow but nothing worse. I suppose I ought to have shrieked or fainted, 
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but I did neither one nor the other. As a matter of fact, while Mary got some water 
in the once condemned kettle, Aunt Jane and I pushed the poor boy back into 
the driver’s seat, and while I supported him and dabbed his forehead with a hand- 
kerchief, the others produced brandy and forced’ a little down his throat. 
It was all very matter-of-fact. Aunt Jane got rather cross, as is her wont when 
anxious, and Mary, who revels in “ situations,” simply enjoyed herself down to the 


ground. And I—well, I just felt like you and every other right-minded person 
F | feels when they know that they 


Hl Lilia, have been perfectly horrid to some- 
one who has come to grief some- 
how. It is really most inconsiderate 
of people to whom you have given 
cause for offence to go and put 
themselves in a situation in which 
it is impossible to withhold sym- 
pathising. It makes the offender 
feel so dreadfully mean and un- 
= comfortable. . 
| When Harr? had come to his 
senses and told us what had hap- 
pened, we assisted him to the seat 
| next to the driver; Aunt Jane 
cleared a space for herself in the 
tonneau (Harry’s car was carrying 
| some of our luggage), and, leaving 
Mary to guard our “ Sousa,” we 
were soon running down hill through 
unenclosed orchards and past ducky 
m little chalets, and in a very 
\ few minutes had passed over 
a level crossing of the Albert 
/ Ville to Annecy railway, any 
had drawn up at the door of 
a hotel beauti- 
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it was only sep- 
: arated by _ the 
road and a small 
—————_ strip of grass. 
i  —_ Now if this 
me — > narrative was 
penned by any 
other than a de- 
scendant of George Washington, it is long odds that Harry, on regaining partial 
consciousness, would have been represented as murmuring either my name, Aunt 
Jane’s, or Mary’s. If he had uttered any other name we should, of course, have 
deserted him in a body. But how different is fact to fiction. Instead of “ Hark! 
He tries to speak. He murmursaname. My child itis yours. Tears and swoon” 
—in reality he asked in perfectly audible and so1sewhat cross tones: “‘ Where's 
that beastly balloon ?” 


‘* I WAS REALING ‘ STORIES OF VENICE’ ALOUD TO HIM.” 
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It seems that as Harry was quietly running free and admiring the lovely scenery 
at peace with all men, if not with every woman, he heard a sound of bumping and 
breaking branches, which might have been a juvenile avalanche, but which in the 
most unjustifiable manner he attributed to “ Sousa,” and 
intuitively jamming on the brekes, he stopped the car while he 
turned to look round to see what was coming up behind. A 
momentary glimpse of a balloon at all too close quarters, 
then a wild struggle to push away the wicker car, and ther “CA 
oblivion. ‘ And there you are!” le «a 

Whether something heavy fell out of the balloon’s car, == 
enabling it to ascend again, did not transpire, but ascend the 
balloon undoubtedly did, and as indicator plates several yards 
in length have yet to be insisted upon (they are bound to come if the road 
hog takes to the ballooning) we had no means of tracing the piratical craft, 
which might, of course, have been an irresponsible derelict without any human 
being on board to navigate it on its aerial voyage. Such, then, is the incident that 
rang up the curtain upon a scenic effect unapproached by even Drury Lane’s most 
talented artists—the landscape as seen from the balcony of room No. 20. 

I feel I have not done justice to the incident. I feel that the situation is one 
that should have been graced by the presence of the aforementioned Cyrus P. Shott 
' and his coterie of unmoved conspirators. That pistol shots should have rung out 
in the crisp morning air, and that the “ Sousa ” should have arrived in the nick of 
time for me to have done deeds of daring that would have resulted in my being offered 
a share of the Throne of Transylvania, an offer that I should refuse in favour of a 
youthful Englishman who would be so dreadfully in love with me, and so terribly 
conscious of his shortcomings, that he would be on the eve of departure for the 
North Pole when half-smiling, and half-crying (My goodness ! I should look pretty !) 
I should practically propose to him myself, whereat he would turn pale and stagger 
as if struck. Not, let me hasten to add, because he was overcome with horror at 
the prospect, but on account of the situation filling him with unspeakable joy. 
Well, I apologise for the lack of pistol shots, and I deeply regret the absence of 
crowned heads, of Cyrus Shott and the rest of the gang, and if you really wish me 
to partake of the waters of bitterness, well—I am downright ashamed of that old 
balloon in an age of “ dirigibles ” and “ aeroplanes,” so there! But facts are facts, 
sometimes pleasant, but mostly the reverse, and you cannot expect a descendant 
of the stock that produced the greatest truth observer of his age to depart there- 
from for the sake of a mere situation. Now can you? 

When Aunt Jane had secured our rooms, described in graphic language to the 
amazement of our host the nature of the unparalleled outrage, and had insisted 
upon Harry going to bed with vinegar bandages on his devoted head, she suddenly 
remembered Mary doing sentry-go over a derelict “‘ Sousa,” and a few minutes 
later appeared with our host and the chauffeur of a 
party staying in the hotel who was pressed into service 
to drive the other car back, while I coaxed ‘“ Sousa ” 
along from the eyrie in which I had left him to the 
garage, where there awaited him several cars that 
obviously circulated in the best society. The chauffeur’s 
name was Albert. He was most willing and most obliging, 
but his name ought not to have been Albert; he was so 
obviously Jehu. 


XIII—AN EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM ANNECY TO AIX. 
. . . The heat here is tremendous. They say we havestruck the tail end of a 
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sirocco. If that is the case, it is returning the blow with interest. I wonder i i: 
is as bad with you at Aix. 

: took «{Sousa ” into Annecy to a garage man this afternoon to be overhauled. 
He said he didn’t know how we ever got along. I nearly wept; the 
dear old familiar comment reminded me so much of home. Bat 
** Sousa ” was quite right in jibbing at that night journey yesterday. 
It. appears that we have quite worn away the band thing on the 
P brakes, and were braking on the screws that would have held the band 
in place had there been one. ‘ Sousa” has a wonderful instinct. 

We are staying at a delicious place just out of the town, and I 
wish you were here. Perhaps you will come when you are tired of 
Bobby’s company ! 

Among the people who are here is one of those dear, pretty old-fashioned middle- 
aged English ladies who are such rarities to-day. She is fearsomely stately, and 
when she dies, a hundred years hence—I trust no sooner—the words, “‘ Sit up, Ella,” 
will be found written on her heart. Ella is her daughter; she is about sixteen years 
old, and is a darling, and spends most of her time with Bébé, who is the two-year-old 
son of a veritable dream of beauty, the chic-est of Parisiennes. . . . f am afraid 
that shock has upset Harry more than we thought it had. He is looking very 
white, and did not appear at all himself while I was reading “‘ The Stories of Venice ”’ 


(the only light reading we have with us) aloud to him this evening. He asked me _ 


to stop reading as the brilliant diction and marvellous descriptive ability of the 
writer dazzled him. He said, poor dear, that we would give half-a-crown for the 
loan of one of last Saturday’s reviews. I forget the name, but he said that it was 
printed on pink paper, which is very restful to the eyes. I am not well up in English 
papers, but if you meet with a review printed on pink paper at Aix you might send 
it along. Is the Saturday Review or Spectator eee on tinted paper, I wonder ? Those 
are the sort of papers I imagine Harry reads. . . . At all events, it sounded very 
morbid when he said, “ If I die, Margie, will you care?’ Of course, I said I should 
care a great deal, and that he wasn’t to worry about things like that, and that even 
if he did die I would see that his car was well cared for. Then he said I was 
heartless... ...and 2 said’... «and he said..u.he... Hafry 6. Di... he 
..I1.. . of course, one cannot be offended with a poor fellow who talks of dying, 
; and, besides, it was only on the hand. . Aunt Jane... “J thought he had 
rather a hectic flush when I said ‘ Good-night. I hope it isn’t a premonition of 
fever.” 
XIV.—EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM AIX. 
. . Margie, you were a brick to work the oracle like you did, but you can tell 
Aunt Jane—I may call her “ Aunt Jane” mayn’t I ?—she’s a brick; that I owe 
her one for plunging me without warning into that maelstrom. But I believe she 
was right; I never could have faced them Si 
in cold blood. Even as it was, when you (| { D> 7 
disappeared from view I nearly ran to thee &\ |)“ 2 (2 
garage and made a bolt for it. I’m glad %& i SS. Gee] 5 \ 
bse we ‘ 


I didn’t. VM \ 
The old man is a brick. Do you know oy Gas 
what he did? I expect you think he took BYES 
me by the scruff of the neck and just heaved ? 
Well, he didn’t. He just said, ‘‘ Come along, 
Bobby, and have a smoke.” I tell you | 
wished at that moment that I was a door-mat and that he would rub his boots on me 
—hard, naily boots, . .. Well, it was no use having things hanging over one, so I said 
ee Well, Bobby,” he replied, “you have said harder things about yourself than 
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Mrs. Baker and I have said of you, and what we said when we saw how Maisie took 
it, could have been used instead of a diamond drill. Now Idon’t want torub it in; 
no one will be more glad to let bygones be bygones than we shall; but you must 
not expect us to be exactly enthusiastic about you all at once. We had a bad 
disappointment about you, and that’s a fact, and although we are ready enough to 

meet you half-way and rub the slate clean, well, that 


Ui slate will require some cleaning, so you must not 
{é, mind if we want pretty stiff proofs that what you 
, ffl say about your fixity of purpose is founded on the 
ite i Wheefi bed-rock of truth. But, my boy, remember that we 
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\ *“* YOU MUST NOT EXPECT US TO BE EXACTLY 
‘ ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT YOU ALL AT ONCE.’” 


you whether we do.” .. Mrs. Baker ... a brick... Maisie... brick. . 
brickish of Aunt Jane... Delaine . . . awful brick ... Mary ... a real brick 
brick . . . brick . . . gloriously happy ... all your doing . . . fee?” 


XV.—EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM AIX. 

. . Oh, Margie, Margie, now that it is all past and gone, I feel that all those 
awful weeks of misery have been more than compensated for by my present 
happiness .. . all your and Aunt Jane’s doing. I can never, never, NEVER. 
... As soon as you went I simply fled. I couldn’t face him then. I was 
in a state of awful whirl; besides, I felt that my nose was swollen and 
my eyes bunged up. I ran to my room, and when I just happened to 
look out of the window I saw Bobby and Daddy marching off together, 
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I went all cold, and simply threw myself on my bed and wonderei 
what Daddy would do to} the poor boy. If it hadn’t been for my _ nose 
I would have thrown myself between them. Then mother came and said that | 
was not to. worry, and that if Bobby being in Aix caused m: 
a moment’s unhappiness that daddy would fire him ou 
of the parish in less time than it would take me to say 
“Snake!” But I didn’t want to say “ Snake” at all, 
Margie, and I didn’t know what I wanted about Bobby. 
At least, I did know, but I didn’t know if I ought to 
allow myself to want what I did want. If it wasn’t mak- 
ing myself too cheap, you know. .. . And then mother 
/ said that she would have to put the key down my back 
if I went on, and she made me go to bed, though I told 
her that I should never in this weary world go to sleep. 
. I had a glorious night’s rest, and when I saw my 
nose I could almost have jumped for joy. It was quite 
early (the hour of the day, I mean), and I thoughr | 
might as well get up and go out. The fresh morning air is so delicious. 
. And there right before me stood Bobby. I felt awful. I don’t know 
how he found me, because I simply went straight across: the lawn to the 
seat behind the laurels and I- know it cannot be seen from the hotel. He was 
dreadfully pale and awfully stern—yet pleading looking. And I just asked 
him if he had been up Mount Revard and wasn’t it a lovely morning, and tried 
to make general.conyersation, and he said: ‘* Maisie, may I say something in my 
defence ? ” and I just felt like hugging him; but I said that I thought it would 
serve no good purpose raking up past sores, and that it was lucky that he had dis- 
covered his real feeling before it was too laie, and that I did hope that we should 
go on being friends just as we were before. Oh, Margie, it-makes me go frigid when 
I think that he might have taken me at my word. What should I have done ?7— 
besides writing to you to make things all right ? And then he said that it was just 
because he had not known his own mind when he left America that he wanted to 
speak. That when he had left home he said he was a something-awfully-hornd 
boy, but now he stood before me a broken-hearted man who recognised when too 
late what he had lost. Then he asked if it was really too late, and that he knew 
after conduct as despicable as his that he had no right to ask for pity or the least 
consideration ; that his conduct had been unspeakably base, but if I knew how he 
had suffered since, and what tortures he had undergone, and how his whole life would 
be overshadowed by the remorse he left, that I should feel just a spark of pity for 
him. And there was I, just aching to feel his arms round me. Then he said lots 
and lots more, and that when he was far away hunting bears my image would be 
ever before him. And, oh! Margie, I simply couldn’t bear to think of my image 
being before a man who in all probability would serve as the piece de resistance oi 
a bear’s supper party. So I told him that I never thought of him as a scorpion 
in the grass, or any of the other horrid things he said he was, and that I knew thar 
although he had taken all the blame upon himself that the shortcomings were just 
as much mine as his, and that I knew that I was as plain as a pikestaff, and he 
interrupted, and was most deliciously indignant with me for saying so, and said that 
every word I said went through him like a fiery sword thrust, and then we seemed 
to be talking together, and I was crying . . . andoh! Margie, it was all too beautiful 
for words .. . and he says that you are a brick .. . and I shall never forget 
that all the happiness of my life is due to you... eigee . Empire style 
. Flemish lace flounce ... bridesmaids... DO. . pastel- -blue satin . . 
dearest Margie. ... Your ever loving and grateful Mais15. 
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XVI.—-EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM AIX.. 
. You know what men are, Jane; their bark is worse than their bite. 
Sol just let Tom say what he had to say, and then I said, “ Are you going to put 
pride or Maisie’s happiness first ?”? And then he said that it must be a long 
engagement. ... 


XVII—EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM AIX. 

. With all respect to your charming sex, Mrs. Baddeley, I must say that it 
is absolutely no use arguing with a woman. I simply said to Annie, “ You cannot 
expect old heads on young shoulders. I believe that the boy has had a lesson, 
and that there is real grit in him, and that he will make Maisie happy, and that is 
what we want to do, to make Maisie happy. And then Annie said she would give 
her consent on condition that the engagement is a lengthy one. So at present he 
is on probation... . 


AVITI.—EXTRACT FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD (Paris Edition), of 
Seven Days Later 
“The marriage between Miss Maisie Baker, only daughter of ... and Mr. 
R. Van Stickler . . . U.S.A., will take place, as soon as the necessary formalities 
can be complied with, at the American Embassy. The honeymoon is tobe spent 
motoring about the Swiss Riviera and the Italian Lakes.” 


XIX.—AT ANNECY. 

We have been here five days, and Bébé has added me to the circle of acquaint- 
ance he embraces before retiring to bed. Our table is near Bébé’s, which is very 
convenient, when we play at telephones between the courses with the aid of claret 
glasses. Ella’s table is some distance away, quite twelve yards, and you cannot 
possibly hear a claret glass telephone at that range; and if it is possible for so sweet 
a dispositioned girl to feel envious, I believe that she envies me my proximity to 
the King of Hearts. 

As for the chase, the accident to Harry has caused it to be suspended sine die. 
Needless to say, I am perfectly content to abandon it. My sole object, of course, 
was to checkmate Harry should he interfere with the course of events, and this 
an irresponsible balloonatic has done for me. Harry is much better and is out 
and about, but he 1s still feeling weak and leans on my arm when we walk from the 
hotel door to the landing stage, but I think that this weakness will soon be a thing 
of the past, for I have just seen him walk down with Aunt Jane without any assist- 
ance and quite briskly. 

We had a magnificent thunderstorm the other night. The lake was illumined 
just like day with the incessant lightning, and the deluge of rain, coupled with the 
_ storm, have put the sirocco to flight, and the weather now equals the scenery in 
its bid for perfection. ; 

s e * * ® & * 7 e 

Harry and I have been in a boat together. We started off for Sevrier, and 
had not got further than the end of the reeds when we saw Ella fishing. I wanted 
to pick up Ella, but Harry thought that it might bring on the hemorrhage again 
if he rowed hard or far, so we left her to her patient and unrewarded toil. I shall 
get her to come out with me to-morrow in one of those ducky four-francs an hour 
motor boats from Annecy. 

I am afraid that Harry is still very weak for we had not gone very far when 
he said that he must rest. It was a nice place for resting, cool and secluded; but 
fancy having to rest after a row of less than half-a-mile. He must be pulled down ! 
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It was very peaceful and lovely sitting there doing nothing but listening to 
the lapping of the water as the baiby waves, less than inches high, hurled themselves 
against the boat with barely aud ble flops, and I really think I should have gone tu 
sleep if Harry hadn’t suddenly changed the cur- 
rent of my thoughts. 

“* Look here! ” he said, in that incisive man- 
ner that is so characteristic of him. | 

And I looked, and saw a young man, passably 
good-looking, lounging at the bottom of the boat 
on several cushions with his back supported by 
more cushions and the stroke thwart. 

“Look here! Do you want me to do more 
of this galley-slave work ?”’ he queried, lazily. 

I graciously signified that I was quite con- 
tent to remain where we were for the present. 

“ Thanks ia he aa in tones of obvious relief, settling himself more 
comfortably among the cushions “I think I will take your advice; to over-exert 
myself might be fatal. You like this place, Margie ?” 

‘So much so,” I replied, enthusiastically, ‘ that I should love to stay here 
for the rest of the summer.’ 

“It wouldn’t be half a bad idea.” Arid he added reflectively, “It would give 
me a chance to recuperate.” 

“ But of course we mustn’t think of suchathing. Think of Sir George and 

Think of em! I spend my waking hours thinking of them. I don’t believe 
that a son ever had a more ungrateful father than mine. Just think of all the 
anxiety I have had in bringing him up and the money I have spent in keeping the 
old place up—not that I grudge him a penny, dear old chap. And then for him 
to go off on a Gretna Green racket and cover his tracks’so effectively that he doesn’t 
give us even arun for ourmoney. There’s ingratitude for you! I tell you, Margie, 
these heedless middle-aged people absolutely give no thought to their children 
when they are bent upon following their own _misguided courses. They never think 
of the hours of anxiety they entail to'us and-the,worst of it is the majority of them 
don’t possess fathers of their ewn, dashing devil- -may-care centenarians, who could 
show them what it is like to possess a parent who is utterly bereft of che 3 instincts 
of paternal consideration. You don’t happen to have brought some of those pepper- 
mint creams out with you? A little sustenance No, we won’t go back to the 
hotel yet. I haven’t got over my pull here. But, Margic, we must not bear ill- 
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“ As if I ever had,” I indignantly interpolated. 

“ Well, you mustn’t in the future. If you feel in the mood for ill-will—crush 
it in the bud. Follow my example and remember that we shall be middle-aged 
ourselves some day if the aeronauts only give us half a chance. Let your motto 
be “ Forgive and 

Harry,” I expostulated, “this is too much coming from you. Here have 
I been engaged on a mission of peace for over a fortnight, while you, who are talking 
of forgiveness for the first time, have been following on the tracks of these poor 
dears with the zeal of a Scotland Yard detective——” 

¢ And with very similar results!” ! 

And you talk to me——” a> See ng ! . 

*‘ Ella is out of range.” 

“ Harry!” 

And then somehow I found him sitting by my side, and the boar 
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wobbled so that I really couldn’t stop him holding my hand for support. 

“‘ Margie,” he said, speaking ever so low, though Ella was really out of range, 
“‘ Margie, it is a comfort to find that you are, after all, human.” 

I was too indignant to speak. 

“I knew you were an angel, Margie, ages ago, but it is awful 
comforting to know that you are not too angelic to be cross. And you 
vere cross, Margie. No ethereal angel could have said “ Harry!” like 4 
that without using a megaphone, and I don’t believe they ever use ’em. 
Are youstillcross ? It is most unjustifiable of you if you are. Here am 
I in a most forgiving mood, ready to give the errant pair my blessing 

and let bygones be bygones——” % 
| ‘“‘ Because you know that you cannot find them and cannot stop them doing 
as they like.” : : 

‘and you won’t reciprocate in the smallest particular. Let me plead for 
them, let me... Oh! Margie, dearest Margie, you will upset the boat if you 
are not more careful—don’t, don’t, I implore you, look at me like that and I will 
promise not to rag any more. But, really and seriously, I have given up the chase, 
and if the Governor wishes to make an—er—that 1s to say, wishes to marry Mrs. 
Baddeley, then I am not going to put any obstacles in the way. I withdraw un- 
reservedly all the things I said about Mrs. Baddeley—nay, all the things I have 
thought about her—and I am going to be a son-in-law to her. Can I say more?” 

‘* Except that you mean step-son.” 

“Tam notsosurethatI do. You see, Margie, I have been studying the prayer- 
book I borrowed from you at Bourg. Yes, the page that tells you that a chap 
cannot marry his grandmother, and, as far as I can see, it is all as clear as day- 
light. Aunt Janes says so too.” 

“ Aunt Jane?” 

“Yes; she said, Call me ‘ Aunt Jane,’ and so I do. She’s a——” 

“I know that. Bobby has said so. But what has Aunt Jane got to do with 
your grandmother ?” : 

“Nothing; but you see, Margie, it’s in this way. As soon as I discovered 
that you were just the sweetest—you nearly had us over !—well, as soon as I knew 
that you were the only possible girl in the world—I must tell you, Margie, so please 
don’t wobble, there’s at least six inches of water under us and I am too weak to 
swim—as soon as I knew that, Margie, I was in a most awful way. Had sleepless 
nights and nearly ran over.a chicken, and was a beast to you at Bourg, where I felt 
like braining Bobby Van Stickler—until I found him in his room gazing in rapt 
admiration at Miss Baker’s photo. (Perhaps you didn’t know that he’s awfully 
gone on her?) It was a fearful quandary for any chap to bein. To see you being 
converted, as it were, into a sister before my eyes was refined torture. When I 
thought of the appalling thoughtlessness of my poor father in marrying Mrs. Baddeley 
and of the unconscious but none the less terrible, selfishness of an act that would 
make us brother and sister, and statute barred by the table of affinities, my blood 
fairly boiled, but the relief was almost as overwhelming. I spent the best part of 
the night on that table—I mean at it—and when I found that a step-mother’s step- 
daughter is not scratched for the Matrimonial Stakes, I simply had to hold myself 
down with pure joy. Margie, you will marry me, won’t you? Think of all these 
years that I have patiently waited for you to materialise. Think of all the carefully 
nurtured false impressions concerning woman and matrimony that I have been 
obliged to discard since yau came into my life, and how lonely I shall be in con- 
sequence. Then just think of how admirably we are adapted for one another, Margie. 
Did you ever know any other couple, for instance, who quarrel so amicably ? Even 
when we were at daggers drawn we were drawn together in the bonds of comradeship, 
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Don’t under-estimate the value to be set upon our mutual capacity fo: 
squabbling harmoniously. It is one of the most valuable. of matrimonial asset; 
Not that we shall quarrel, of course. Our married life will run like a four-cylinde: 
car on a five per cent. gradient. Margie, won’t you give me a word of encourage- 
ment ? Your silence is more than I can bear. I am stricken dumb. I ——” 

‘You silly boy—didn’t Aunt Jane tell you? I wired to her from Provirs 
that I intended to marry you, and I always keep my word.” 

And the little waves lapped against the boat as we drifted among the reeds and 
Ella, patient Ella, hailed us with the remark “I cannot catch anything. What 
sort of luck had you ?” 

She is a darling! . 

wp «Ct e ® * % & € & 

Aunt Jane was seated on a deck chair by the landing stage. 

‘* Aunt Jane,” said Harry, as he held the boat for me to step out, “ I canno: 
conceal the fact from you any longer. Margie and I are engaged.” 

“* How long have you kept the secret from me, you bad children. You migh: 
have known how anxious we all were to have things nicely settled.” 

*“* All, Aunt Jane?” said I, sternly, an awful suspicion passing through my 
mind. 

“‘ Why, certainly. Your poor dear father, Harry, is, I believe, sitting glued 
to the telephone twenty miles from here—you will find him, if you ring him up, 
at the Grand Hotel Carlton, Geneva.” 

“And Mumsey ?” I cried. 

“Oh! she’s with Kathleen Dodge at Ouchy Lausanne. Kathleen has been 
with her all the time. They broke down at Dijon and went on by train.” 

“Are we to understand that you have known this all the time?” Harry 
demanded. 

“Certainly not. I only learned where they were when we were at Bourg—" 

“But it was at Bourg that I syggested going on to Geneva direct,” he urged. 

“And who stopped you ?” asked the unblushing deceiver. 

“You did.” 

*‘ I am glad, Harry, you give me the credit that is my due. You will not deny 
that it was better for all'parties that we should not at that juncture go to Geneva. 
It is a delightful town, but——” 

‘There was Bobby,” I suggested in extenuation. 

“ And not only Bobby,” suggested my aunt-by-marriage, significantly. 

« Aunt Jane, I believe you are a female Machiavelli,” said I; and Harry criec 
** She’s a ” 


‘“‘ So Bobby says,” said Aunt Jane. 


L’ENVOI. 

A small parcel has been forwarded to me by the Association of Amateur Autc 
mobilists to the care of whom it was addressed with the somewhat quaint supe 
scription, “To Madame the owner of AR 1245.” The letter enclosed, reads 
English as follows :— 

‘ Madam,—You regard me as a thief, but you wrong me. I borrowed you 
car under stress the most great. Imagine for yourself. The child of my wife by 
her first husband, whom she divorced, had been stolen by his emissaries from the 
care of the nursemaid. Before she honoured me with her hand, my wife was Princess 
, and they wanted to set her child upon a throne. The Miserables! Imme 
diately I heard the news I flew to my car. There had been treachery of the bases. 
It was disabled, I seized my cycle and rode through the forest in pursuit, as thougt 
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for a wager, but my condition is not of thebest. I puff, I blow, I wobble. I almost 
faint. Iam desolated. It is then that I discern your car. Is it the time for half- 
measures? Ten thousand times no! In a moment the cycle is thrust into the 
forest. There is no time for explanations. Iseizethecar. He runs like a beautiful 
dream. I fly through the air. I fly through Rouen. I reach the station, and 
catch the train in which the brigands are seated. J abandon the-car with regret, 
but he will be taken care of by the police. You will see him again. At the first 
stop they-leap from the train into another motor, but dag! dag! I pierce the back 
tyres with my pen-knife. ‘Give me back my step-child,’ I cry. They refuse. 
Dag! dag! their front tyres are despoiled. I call the police. They are hauled 
to the police station. Justice triumphs over vice and the child of my wife is re- 
stored tome. We will never part with him. Never. Unless they double my wife’s 
allowance. 

‘* Madam, I beg you to accept the enclosed memento. It is a mascot of astonish- 
ing power and represents St. Catherine and her wheel. Place it on your car, and 
you will never again experience a puncture. Madam, you have saved the child of 
my wife (or doubled her income). I kiss your hands. You are what they call in 
England ‘ a brick-bat.’? Vive the entente! Believe me, Madam, to*be yours with 
the most distinguished and profound consideration, | 

. by Raout DE TRouvERT-TROVENAIS. 

pe 
P.S. | 

We have broken the news of our engagement to Mary. ‘“ Eh! but Miss Margie, 
I am glad to hear it,” she said, and added reflectively, “‘ Dear, dear! Just to think 
o’ it, but you are quite right, Miss Margie; it’s fashionable to be engaged, and 
he’s a very nice young gentleman withal ; indeed, he might have come fra’ Peebles.” 

And Mary smiled. 
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Sy HE tall girl always marries the little man. Quite 
kidsoy:; right, too. If the tall girl married the tall man, 
; what terrible things would happen. We should 
become a race of giants and dwarfs, and then just 
think what our tailor’s bills would be! 

- Nature knows better, and teaches us to love 
our opposites. 

Now, I am by birth, habit, and deliberate inten- 
tion anidler. Aneasy chair by the fireside, or a soft cushion in a punt 
that the other man pushes are admirably suited to my temperament. 
But I love to read about busy men, about American or Canadian 
magnates, captains of industry, who float a company before breakfast, 
smash a strike before lunch, buy a railway before dinner, and form a trust 
while oar sedate old English city men are reading their family prayers. 

That’s why I like such a man as Archer Baker, for has he not built 
up, practically single-handed, the Canadian Pacific from an empty 
name in this beautiful England to a tremendous reality ? . 

I wonder if people realise how firm a hold Canada has got upon 
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us. I do. I am sometimes positively terrified. I call on my old friend 
Tom Smith, and hear that he has just gone off to plant an orchard in 
Vancouver Jsland. My cousin Cecil talks of nothing but his moose 
heads, and the grizzlies that he swears he skinned away out in the Rockies. 
Mary Jane forsakes us because she sails next week for {40 a year in 
Montreal. My brother rings me up to ask if I won’t have a flutter in 
Canadian Pacifics. Which bringgme back to the “subject of my lay.” 

Now on this side, as on the other, the three letters C.P.R. embody 
one of the great governing factors of Canada; and to quote the immortal 
W. S. Gilbert, with a very present application :—_ 

‘““The Law’s the true embodiment e 
Of everything that’s excellent ; 
It has no kind of fault or flaw, 
And I, my Lords, embody the Law.” 
So our hero, my Lords, embodies the Canadian Pacific Railway; at 
least so far as this particular group of British Islands -is concerned. 

Why did Tom Smith go out to the Pacific ? 

Why did Cecil yearn for the moose ? 

Why did Mary Jane forsake her area? | 

Why? Pamphlets! Booklets! Leaflets! Printed Information ; 
authentic and accurate. And why do the heavens rain C.P.R. literature 
upon us? _ 

Then take the daily papers. 

For instance, my dear old Standard, source in former days of many 
a comfortable snooze on rainy afternoons, and now positively thrilling 
with Canadian news; the Times, bristling with Canadian cables; or 
the Mail, thwacking the British manufacturer for not exhibiting at 
Toronto Fair. Or, indeed, the whole double-barrelled British press, 
pointing its deadly muzzle at me and saying, “‘ Emigrate or die!” Why 
is this? Ask Archer Baker. : ° 

I don’t say he ‘does it all himself. But he it was who set the ball 
rolling. : 

That was twenty-five years ago, when his staff at Liverpool totalled 
just one man and one boy. European headquarters are now in London, 
opposite the Nelson monument, in a cool and airy palace that must be 
delight to that army of busy clerks in hot summer days. European 
headquarters now control a vast organisation of two thousand offices 
and agencies extending not only through the British Isles, but all over 
the Continent. European headquarters are now the busiest steamship 
office in London, judging from the numbers of callers I see each morning. 

The Idler told a story once before, four years ago, of Archer Baker, 
and as it sums up many pages I reprint it here. Robert Barr was the 
writer: “ Four years after first Dominion Day (1.¢., in 1871), the surveys 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway began, and a stalwart youth from 
Yorkshire, with his theodolite over his shoulder, struck out for the West 
to help strike out the line of what was to become the greatest railway in 
the world. Yesterday I invited this youth to lunch with me at my club. 
His name is Mr. Archer Baker, head of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
London, and he dreams that he dwells in marble halls, as indeed he does, 
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in that splendid building newly erected by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
at Charing Cross. By a curious coincidence our friend, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, has put almost on the opposite side of. the street a home for 
his lately formed steamship trust, but Archer Baker is paying dividends. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway has its own steamship line running 
from Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal; its own line of rails 
crossing the continent from Quebec and Montreal to Vancouver; and 
its own steamship line running from Vancouver to Japan and China— 
a consummation which the Yorkshire lad would have considered insane 


if he had predicted it as he cut his way through the woods in the year 


1871. He told me that the chief wonder, as he marked out the line, 
was where the new road was going to get enough money to buy axle 
grease, for they were progressing through a great lone land with never an 
inhabitant in sight, and yet it was wonderful how quickly traffic began. 
First, hunters and their equipment; then land-lookers and pioneers of 
all sorts, until now the road, although just on the threshold ot its 
career, has become a paying property of unquestioned stability.” 

And now for a few reminiscences from Archer Baker’s own lips, 
told in his own inimitable way :— : 

sd * * * * *¢ * 

“The most important event which ever befell me, and which has had 
much influence on my life, is the fact of my birth. This was in 1845, 
in the City of York, of which I am now a Freeman, a privilege attaching 
to which is the right to graze three cows on Knaves-mire at the public 
cost. Not having the cows, some other fellow gets the grazing. 

I pass over my school days there during which time I was under the 
care of a very able tutor, the Reverend H. V. Palmer, father of the well- 
known novelist, John Strange Winter. | 

In 1860 I was launched on the world of London, and commenced 
my career in the coal department of the Great Northern Railway at 
King’s Cross, my none too agreeable recollection of this being that I 
had to walk from Ely Place to King’s Cross, to be there at 6 o'clock 
in the morning punctually. Unpunctuality brought down upon me 
the common or garden maledictions of the London carman. A bloater 
cooked in the office, and self-made tea, constituted my breakfast. Ten- 
pence in a coffee shop, in the Pentonville Road, gave me a substantial 
if not an esthetic meal. At half-past six p.m. I was free to leave work, 
and went home to an early supper and bed with the usual “ daily round ” 
staring me in the face for the following day. 

Harking back to 1862, 3 and 4, I find recollections of the Crystal 
Palace, where I was taken by my uncle, the late Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. (who 
who was Chairman of the Committee), to the reception given to Garibaldi. 

My theatrical experiences were varied. Woodin’s “Carpet Bag,” 
and the late Edmund Yates of “ The World,” who gave their entertain- 
ment in some hall in Charing Cross—I think possibly on the site of 
Toole’s old theatre. Stead in the Royal Music Hail in the then fashion- 
able song and dance, “‘ The Perfect Cure”; Lady Bancroft, then Marie 
Wilton, in boy’s parts in Byron’s burlesques, at the Strand Theatre ; 
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Fechter, in “‘ The Duke’s Motto,” at the Lyceum; Sothern with Buck- 
stone, in “ Lord Dundreary,” at the Haymarket; Blondin and Leotard, 
the great high-rope walkers and trapeze performers of the day; Charles 
Kean in “ Hamlet,” at the Princess’s—all these enjoyed at 9 o’clock 
in the pit at the half-price rate of one shilling, with an occasional supper 
at Prosser’s in the Strand, as a special treat to wind up with. 

A short experience at Lloyd’s disgusted me with the possible prospects 
which England offered, and borrowing the money to pay my second- 
class passage, I promptly sailed from Liverpool in the paddle steamer 
Scotta for New York. From that place I made my way to Montreal, 
finding the ice just broken up in the St. Lawrence,.the only means of 
transit from the south being by ferry, which I took. : 

Up to this point I had clung faithfully to the symbol of civilisation, 
as exemplified in the ordinary top hat, which I quickly discarded, finding 
it somewhat unsuited to the only occupation which presented itself at 
the moment—a job where, for sixteen dollars a month,I had to be 
““handy man” in general; sweeping out the store and cleaning the 
windows being two of the lightest of my tasks. 

Inside of a year, 1864, I was fortunate enough to obtain a position 
in the Allan Steamship Company, where I remained until 1869. During 
this time there was the attempted invasion of Canada by the Fenians 
and the trial of the St. Albans’ raiders, the latter, a party of Southerners 
who raided the St. Albans’ Bank, fled to Canada, and were subsequently 
arrested and brought to trial. 

My duties took me to Portland, Maine, U.S.A., in the winter, which 
the Allan steamers made their port of call during that period of the year. 
At that time, 1862 to 1866, the Civil War was in progress. I was there 
when it finished, at the time of President Lincoln’s assassination, and 
had the pleasure of meeting many of the prominent men of the day, 
Generals Grant and Sherman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and others ; 
and had the good fortune to hear Charles Dickens give his last readings 
in America. 

I have reason to remember the Civil War, because | found it necessary 
at Montreal to get my Certificate of Nationality signed by the then 
Governor-General, Lord Monck, to avoid the conscription, which was 
draining the best of the young men of the country away to take part in 
the struggle. It was interesting, but sad, to see the regiments coming 
home from the war with depleted numbers, and evident signs of the 
perils and troubles they had gone through. 

In 1870, my railroad career commenced in earnest, and the record 
as given in the Biographical Directory of Rathway Officials, is perhaps 
the most concise and best way to put it. 

Born Fune 21st, 1845, at York, England. Entered railway service 
September 24th, 1869, since which he has been consecutively to November, 
1870, clerk to Prestdent Missouri Valley Road; November, 1870, to 
March, 1871, superintendent's clerk Brockville and Ottawa Railway ; 
March, 1871, to Fuly, 1873, accountant same road and Canada Central 
Railway; Fuly, 1873, to December, 1876, secretary and treasurer same 
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companies ; December, 1876, to April, 1878, secretary and treasure 
Brockville and Ottawa Railway; April to ‘fuly, 1878, assistant genér. 
manager same road and Canada Central Railway; July, 1878, to ‘Jur. 
1881, general manager Canada Central Railway; Fune, 1881, to Ma. 
1885, general superintendent Canadian Pacific Ratlway (Eastern Division: . | 
May, 1885, to August, 1900, European Traffic Agent same road 5 Augus. 
1900, to ‘fuly, 1905, European Traffic Manager; July, 1905, fo date. 
European Manager same road. 7 

In 1885, I was selected by the Executive of the Canadian Pacib: 
Railway to come to England to open up business for them in Grea: 
Britain and Europe. a 

It is interesting to me to look back to 1885, when my staff consistec 
in Liverpool of one clerk and an office boy, and to contrast that with th: 
present situation, the company now having its own fleet of Atlanuc 
steamers, running from Liverpool, Antwerp, Bristol, and London, al 
to Canadian Ports, and to compare the company’s offices in Trafalga: 
"Square with the small ‘hole and corner” room in which I commences 
the second part of my career in 1885.” 

# * * * # e 

Since 1885 much has happened. Imports into Canada from Great 
Britain have grown from {20,000,000 to {70,000,000. Exports to the 
Mother Country have in the same time grown from {17,000,000 to over 
£50,000,000. When the C.P.R. sent over Archer Baker to build up 
Canadian trade, they evidently did a good thing for themselves, for the 
bulk of this huge trade is filling their ships and rolling over their rails, 
and helping, no doubt, to pay their dividends. As to passengers, the 
good Canadian no longer comes from, or goes to Canada by New York. 
He has grown too fond of the Empresses, those delightful steamers 
which I think must have been built for idlers like myself, they are s: 
cosy and so comfortable. 

Here to my mind is the real kind of Empire builder, not the man whe 
merely wags flags and makes patriotic after-dinner speeches. To work 
up all. this business, the hero of this appreciation must have ‘‘ hada 
hustle on him,” as the Americans say. And that’s why I admire him 
—I, who sit in my easy chair, smoking my pipe, or laze up the river 10 
my punt. 

It is, by the way, interesting to note that Archer Baker’s name 
appears on the first time table ever issued by the Canadian Pacitic 
Railway. This was on September 26th, 1881, and gives him his ther 
official title of General Superintendent. The railway was then just 
issuing from the swaddling clothes of Government control, and few 
realised it would ever become what it is, spanning the world from Liverpodl 
to Hong Kong. Sir Thoinas Shaughnessy, its brilliant president, con- 
trols now over 14,500 miles of railway track and has been fitly called~ 
the Moltke of the railway world. With such a lieutenant as Archer 
Baker here in Europe, no wonder that the all-conquering generalissimo 
finds that fortune favours the Canadian Pacific in its campaign for the 
trafhe of the world. 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB 
ALONG THE GREAT NORTH (RAIL) ROAD 


By Rosperr Barr 


Being possessed by a love of foreign travel, I resolved 

Little Old to visit Yorkshire, and blow the expense. A _ learned 

York. man, I understand partially the language of the people 

who inhabit this remote land, and so find little difficulty, 

in making my wants known as I trudge over its wild moors or along 
its sequestered and picturesque dales. 

Over in Canada, we used to say, when a native of these islands 
drifted in on us: | 

“Are you a Britisher or a Yorkshireman ? ” 

And thus the Dominion appeared to recognise the land of the Yorks 
as a foreign country. 

The Yorkshireman, I am informed, is up to snuff, can look after 
himself, and needs no guardian. When a native of York meets a native 
of Aberdeen, then comes the tug-of-war if a financial bargain has to be 
completed. 

There are many ways of reaching the Shire, but I, wishing to get at 
the heart of things, struck straight for the capital, and to that ancient 
city there is practically but one route, which is the Great Northern 
Railway, whose excellent service of express trains whisks you into York 
almost before you realise you have left London. _ 

The moment you enter the city of York you are confronted by 
the disturbing fact that the Minster is alleged to be a bigger church 
than St. Paul’s in London. This stupefying intelligence at once saps 
the pride of a Londoner, and reduces him to that humble frame of mind. 
with which the outsider should meet the Yorkshireman, who, having 
conceit enough’ for two, does not need any importation of self-esteem 
from the metropolis. 

Julius Agricola owned York a.p. 78, and although it was an ancient 
city then, Julius called it New York for luck. The Minster towers were 
the first ‘sky-scrapers. The Emperor Hadrian took possession of the 
place in the year 120. Alas that I should be compelled to record that 
Agricola and Hadrian are no longer with us. How time flies, to be sure ! 
It seems but yesterday that Jule was swaggering around York, trailing 
his toga in the mud, but now if you ask the oldest inhabitant about him, 
you find’ that the only thing he knows is that Agricola invented agri- 
culture, which still flourishes in Yorkshire. 

When I struck the town I found it in possession of the noblest 
Roman of them all, Louis N. Parker, the Master of Pageants, and I 
believe the originator of them in these modern days. I had seen York 
before, but never so characteristically inhabited as during the time of 
my recent visit. I met on its ancient walls all the original inhabitants ; 
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ancient Britons and Saxons and Roman soldiers and knights in clankin: 
armour, together with fair ladies in the amazing costumes that pertai: 
to various periods from long before the year 1 up to a.D. 1909. The:. 
is nothing like a pageant for adding a touch of colour to a medisve 
town. | 

At first blush it seemed a trifle incongruous to see four armoure- 
knights rushing through the streets in a motor car hurrying to reach ti: 
pageant ground before a rehearsal began, but a moment’s reflecti: 
reminded me that Mr.Knight recently invented a new-fangled petrol engir¢ 
which is going to revolutionise the automobile business, so it is quitc 
tight that one knight should help the other four. I believe that on 
of Knight’s engines is to be the propelling power of the huge airshir 
which Vickers, Sons and Maxim are secretly building for the Governmer:, 
so when next Louis N. Parker bosses a pageant, we may see the fou: 
knights come to the marching ground on aeroplanes like Bleriot captunz; 
the castle of Dover. Indeed, come to think of it, M. Bleriot was jus: 
a year too late to take part in Mr. Parker’s Dover pageant. 

. Smarting under the newly acquired knowledge that the Minster 
was bigger than St. Paul’s, I accosted a citizen in the ordinary dress ot 
commerce, all the gaudily attired pageant people seeming to be in a 
hurry. | 

‘¢ Sir,” said I, “is there not in this town some sacred edifice which 
strangers visit who have nothing better to do?” 

‘“* York,” he replied with hauteur, “is not a town, but a citv.” 

“Really ? ” I cried in surprise. ‘* Well, it doesn’t look it. But 
how about the old church? I’m sure I heard that there was one.” 

‘“‘'You mean the Minster, perhaps?” he suggested, regarding me 
with contempt. . 

“The Minster. That’s right. Where is it?” 

““Where are your eves?” He pointed down the thoroughfare, 
and there, sure enough, blocking the end of the street, stood the great 
towers. 

*“ Do you come from London ? ” : 

“Yes,” I admitted, shrinking from him, for I knew the blow that 
was about to fall. 

“Then when you get back, if you ever do, tell them that York 
Minster is bigger than St. Paul’s Cathedral,” and with a hoarse laugh 
he departed, leaving me stunned and speechless. 


Of course I visited the Minster, but it was not this splendi¢ 
The Voice pile that I had stepped off at York to see. I was ona 
in the Air, much more humble architectural quest. During a former 

visit to the city I had engaged a guide who showed me 
everything that a conscientious tourist should see. Recently I was 
made unhappy by a charming person who told me of an ancient edifice 
I had missed. This charming person could not remember the name ot 
the building, but I knew from the description it was just the sort of 
house I should delight in, yet here I was in York with only the vaguest 
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sort of notion what I was in search of. There is a good phrase to the 
effect that if you don’t see what you want, ask for it, so instead of accost- 
ing a lordly citizen, I selected’a humble, discouraged, ill-clothed loitering 
man, who seemed. to be a person that had been out of work for some 
years, and to him I imparted the scant information I possessed. 

** There is in York,” said I, “an ancient house built round a court- 
yard. It is, I believe, composed of timber and plaster, and I think 
it was once a school of some sort. It has been acquired, I am told, by 
the town council—I beg your pardon, the city council—and I suppose 


_ that probably they are a-doing of it up. Can you tell me where this 


place is?” 

The discouraged man answered in a melancholy voice that was so 
singularly subdued as to be almost inaudible. He told me slowly the 
name of the edifice I was in search of, which name I regret to say I have 
forgotten. I took no note of it, thinking I would find it afterwards in 
a guide book, but Messrs. Black’s justly celebrated effort on Yorkshire 
contains no reference to this very unique specimen of medieval work; 
however, if you wish to find it, it is just behind the Minster, and as 
Daniel could be distinguished from the lions by the green cotton umbrella 
under his arm, you will select this from the other ancient buildings 
because of the scaffolding poles in front, — 

If the discouraged person had told me it was at the rear of the 
Minster I should have found it without difficulty, but we were some 
distance away from the great church, and his directions were so com- 
plicated that by-and-bye I found myself at a standstill, and when about 
to enquire again, remembered that I had forgotten the name. 

At this psychological moment a still, small voice at my elbow said : 

“You took the wrong turning. Keep straight on, past three 
corners, and then to the left under the arch. Look for College Street.” 

Glancing round, I saw once more the discouraged man, and this 


time my hand sought my pocket, but he slouched away without giving 


me a chance to recompense him. Before I came to the arch, I discovered 
two or three names that interested me. An exceedingly short thorough- 
fare bore the extraordinary title of ‘ Whip-ma-whoop-ma-gate.” 
Near there I saw that H. Barber kept a Shaving Saloon, carrying on his 
barbarous work at Collier Gate, which seemed according to the eternal 
fitness of things, while a diametrically opposite significance attached 
to the sign of Ernest Snowball, Coffee Roaster, at 89, Gooderamgate. 
The streets seemed to be all gates in this district. 7 

The ancient College building was well worth looking for, and after 
examining it as much as was possible without getting in the way of the 
restorers, I emerged into College Street, and looking round, hesitating 
where to go next, I heard a whisper, which said : 

“TY don’t think it’s the Corporation that is restoring this College, 
but an ecclesiastical body, and they intend it for a clergy house of some 
sort.” | 

I wondered why the discouraged man had not accompanied me to 
the place, instead of following me in this stealthy way. 
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“Have you seen the Merchant Hall?” he asked. 

‘* No, I haven’t.” 

“Keep straight down under the arch, bearing to the right, and 
you'll find it near the river on the right hand side of the road” 

“Thanks,” said I, and in order to bestow the tip modestly, I turned 
from him until I had pulled some money from my pocket, but waen 
about to offer it, found that once more he had disappeared. 

After finishing with the Merchant Hall, where goods used to be 
displayed for sale, I started to walk briskly to the ‘station, but was 
arrested by a plaintive utterance which embodied another suggestion. 

The discouraged man was always there and always disappeared 
the moment he had spoken, and thus I missed one train after another, 
until at last I cornered him where there was no lane or alley down which 
he could vanish. 

** Look here,”’ I said to him, “‘ I am so mach indebted to you for a 
pleasant afternoon in York that T’d be very much obliged if you would © 
now accept a little money. You don’t mind, do you?” 

He hesitated, and then confessed feebly that he was rather hard 
up, as he had been looking for,a job unsuccessfully for some time. 
I handed him over a coin which appeared to be unexpectedly large, for 
he said, in accents of deep despondency, that it was much more than he 
had any title to take. He would be, he added, forever indebted to me. 

‘“¢ Nonsense,” said I, “ the indebtedness is still on my side.” 

But the man lingered as if loth to let me go, and then a bright idea 
occurred to him of giving a further instalment of the information with 
which he seemed so well equipped, thus he evidently hoped, in a measure, 
the more nicely to adjust the balance between us. 

‘Perhaps, sir,” he said, with more of cheerfulness than I had 
vet noticed in his speech, “you may not be aware that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London is but five hundred feet long, whereas the Minster 
is five hundred and twenty-four and a half feet.” 

I did not really mind the excessive twenty-four feet, but the unneces- 
sary six inches added insult to injury. I turned and fled for the station. 


I now left the fostering care of the Great Northern Rail- 

A Suggestion way, and flung myself upon the protection of the North 
to the Rail- Eastern. I have the vaguest possible notion of what 
ways. the North Eastern Railway company does for a living, 

or where it goes to, but it seems to meander round 

Yorkshire a good deal. I believe it seizes on a passenger when he 
is not looking and conveys him to wonderfully attractive bits of country. 
I have often started northward from London on one or other of the 
excellent railways which make for the north, and before the day ended, 
I have found myself travelling on the North Eastern, and this some- 
times without even changing my carriage. There is a vague elusiveness 
about the North Eastern Railway which has hitherto baffled me, but 
some day Ill tackle the mystery and master it. It seems to fulfil all 
he duties that a man may expect of a railway, running trains that are 
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comfortable and punctual, and providing commodious stations, as, 
for instance, that one at Harrogate, which is most efficiently organised 
by a capable station-master, and sports a map of Yorkshire on its 
walls, done in glazed tiles, just as if it were the Gare Orleans in Paris. 

When a railway runs through a fascinating district, I suggest that 
the company might put up a number of information signs along the line 
of travel for the convienience of the tourist. The railway people already 
do this for their own amusement, as, for instance, those boards placed 
at various angles which show them the contour of the next piece of line. 
Then there are signs which briefly remark: ‘‘ Whistle,” and others, 
more loquacious saying, ‘‘ Speed must not exceed ten miles an hour.” 

All this may amuse the railway man, but it does not interest a 
passenger. There might be placed along the line a number of signs 
similar to those used beside the French highways, which inform an 
automobilist exactly the kind of road he may expect in front of him. 
A red triangle, for instance, might mean a cathedral, a blue, an abbey, 
and a yellow, a minster. A scarlet circle on a pole might signify 
an ancient town with half-timbered houses, and a green circle a garden 
city. | 
If the railway were very enterprising, it might exhibit in outline 
the sort of sight we were approaching, and if the supporting poles were 
given over to advertising Scrubbing’s Soap or Blake’s Bulky Bilious 
Pills, I’m not sure but the scheme might ie made self-supporting, so 
to speak, 


I am impelled to give this advice to the North Eastern 
Knightly Company because of the regretful disappointment that 
Knaresborough fell on our compartment after leaving the town of Knares- 
and Healthy borough. We ducked under a tunnel, and came to rest 
Harrogate. at a quite ordinary, commonplace station. There was 
nothing particularly attractive to see except Smith’s 
bookstall, so we all yawned, and wished the train would hurry on to 
Harrogate. | : | 
As it pulled out we came instantaneously upon an amazing picture, 
when, alas, it was too late to get out and do justice to it. Here was a 
tremendous chasm, with a brawling river at the bottom of it, and clam- 
bering up the sides of the precipitous cliff, a little town as picturesque 
as Quebec, while on the very brink of the precipice stood the ruins of 
anancient castle. Rising from the enchanting village stood asquare church 
that had inadvertently swallowed its steeple, the slender tip of which 
just showed above the parapet. We were all in despair at giving so 
lovely a town the go-by, but were consoled on learning that this charm- 
ing spot was but three miles from Harrogate, fare sevenpence return on 
the railway, or fivepence each way on a motor-bus, and it is quite fitting 
that a motor-bus should run into Knaresborough, for Mother Shipton 
was born in that town, and lived in a cave close by, where she prophesied 
that carriages without horses should go. 
Here, too, in another cave, Eugene Aram, schoolmaster, hid the body 
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of Daniel Clark, whom he had murdered, thus furnishing a theme fo: 
Lord Lytton and Tom Hood, and incidentally a gruesome recitation ior 
the late Sir Henry Irving. Besides being the home of a wicked witct 
like Mother Shipton, disc tAckh harboured a truly good man 
named St. Robert, who also inhabited a cave in the cliffs of that lovely 
little river the Nidd. It encouraged me greatly to learn that any person 
called Robert had been of so exemplary a character. Robert did nor 
live in vain, because Knaresborough is enabled to charge sixpence from 
_ everyone who visits his cave, which this present St. Robert, who i: 
writing, did not do. Another sixpence is exacted for viewing the scanty 
rooms of the Castle, and it will cost you a third sixpence if you wish 
to see the Dropping Well on the opposite side of the river. 

If ever I find a place in Yorkshire that doesn’t charge sixpence or 
a shilling wherever it can, [ll let you know about it. 

Harrogate is an interesting spa from whichever way you look at it. 
I presume no one questions that its situation is one of the healthiest 
in the world, and that its waters are the most efficacious in curing the 
maladies that they purport to treat. It is a splendidly built town o: 
solid stone, and is a shining example of effective municipal management. 

I am acquainted with nearly all the celebrated Continental spas, 
so much so that it was a constant amazement to find all the crowds 
around me talking English—of sorts, but even among those health 
resorts so ably managed by the Government of France, or by private 
companies, and towns in Germany, I know of none that excels Harrogate. 
The town has shown great foresight in the buying up of property, and 
throwing wide spaces open to the public, spaces of such extent that 
the visitor is surprised at their vastness, in whichever direction he goes, 
for in some instances they begin in the centre of the town as lovely 
gardens, widen and develop into handsome parks, and finally merge 
into the wilderness of the Yorkshire moors, extending for miles in every 
direction. I know of no health resort that owns a more splendid Kur- 
house than the Royal Baths of Harrogate, and none possessing a_finer 
auditorium than the Kursaal.. 

The great hotels here and there on the rising ground are fully equal 
to the best at Aix-les-Bains. All in all, a most clean and attractive 
town, intersected by the country, with the healthful breezes blowing 
above ground from illimitable moors, and with healing waters bubbling 
up from underground, the wonder is that anybody in Harrogate ever 
ceases to live. 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


A well-known scientist was lecturing on 
the sun’s heat, and in the course of his 
remarks said: ‘It is an established fact 
that the sun is gradually losing its heat, 
and in the course of some seventy millions 
of years it will be exhausted; conse- 
quently this world of ours will be dead, 
and, lke the moon, unable to support 
any form of life.” 

At this juncture a member of his 
audience rose in an excited manner and 
said : 

“Pardon me, professor, but how many 
years did you say it would be before this 
calamity overtakes us ?”’ 

The Professor: ‘‘Seventy millions, 
sir? 

“Thank God,” was the reply. “I 
thought you said seven millions ! ” 


Farl’s Court, with its exhibition of the 
products of the Wild and Wooly West, 
including mocassins, buck-jumpers, and 
other preserved fruits—to say nothing of 
Noah’s Flood and the water-chute for 
coolness—deserves more visits than one. 


Much experience of thirsty tramps 
has caused the author of “An English 
Holiday,” J. J. Hussey, to foreknow 
almost exactly what they would say to 
him. One day, when sending his motor- 
car slowly along a shady English road, he 
met one of this guild, who accosted him 
with the preliminary touch of his cap. 
Mr. Hissey anticipated him by exclaiming : 
' “T be mortal thirsty ! Have you, good 
sir, the price of'a glass of ale about you. 
I’ve driven nearly fifty miles to-day, and 
since the morning not a bite of food has 
passed my lips.” 

The look of astonishment that tramp 
gave him was a delight to observe. But 
this tramp was a man of ready resource, 
and seeing he was a hopeless case, he rose 
to the occasion and promptly exclaimed, 
with what dignity he could command and 

with a comically serious expression : 

“If there were a policeman in sight, I 
would give you in charge for begging, 
that I would!” 


A new semi-annual publication has 
made its appearance—new in every con- 


ceivable sense of the word. If we were to 
go into detail to justify that last remark 
we would occupy a page at the very least, 
which would hardly do, so we would 
advise those who are interested, to apply 
to Mr. Aleister Crowley, of 21, Warwick 
Road, S.W., for more detailed informa- 
tion ; suffice it for the present to say that 
“The Equinox ”’ is the biggest budget: of 
most extraordinary fiction, and, if possible, 
more extraordinary fact that we have ever 


seen. .The get-up is in good taste and 


the price is no more than five shillings. 


Little Bobby: ‘Papa, did you ever 
see a cyclone carrying houses around up 
in the air, and cows and horses and 
wagons upside down ?” 

Papa: ‘‘ No, my son.” 

Little Bobby: ‘Did you ever see a 


‘sea-serpent ?”’ 


Papa: ‘‘ No, my son.” 
Little Bobby: “I should think it ‘ud 


be tiresome to live so long and never see 


anything.” 


“What was the date of the Union of 
the Crowns ? ”’ asked the school inspector, 
and the answer was “ 1603.” 

“Right. And why was this date an 
important one for you to remember ? ”’ 

‘“ Because you were sure to ask for it,” 
returned the little victim of cramming. 


“There are two sides to every ques- 
tion,” said the broad-minded man. 

“Yes,’’ answered Senator Sorghum ; 
‘““a winning side and a losing side.” 

‘‘ Say something to the little boy,” said 
Bobbie’s mother. 

“Say, kid,” said Bobbie, obediently, 
‘kin you fight yet ?”’ 


There is no’ room for mortal doubt. 
Cultone is “ hot stuff.” What isit ? What 
a question! Why, Cultone is the anti- 
septic tooth-polish that is used by Royalty. 
Harmless, fragrant, and artistically got 
up. 

“ Cultone makes the teeth as white as tvory 
and snow, 

Take a cake about with you wherever you 
may go.’ 


The kind-hearted woman was very 
solicitous about a certain mule belonging 
to Erastus Pinkley. The mule had a sad 
and heavy appearance, and never looked 
more dejected than when its proprietor 
brought it up with a flourish at the front 
gate. 

“Do you ever abuse that mule of 
yours ?”’ she inquired one day. 

‘Lar’ sakes, miss,’”’ answered Erastus, 
‘“T should say not! Dat mule has had me 
on de defensive foh de las’ six years.” 

The Alhambra is to be congratulated 
upon many counts, firstly, upon the tune- 
fulness of its ballet music, which is well- 
known; secondly, upon the recent ex- 
cellent and successful innovations in the 
matter of ballet costumes and colour 
schemes ; thirdly, in the matter of certain 
recent turns. The gentleman who kept 
eight banjos spinning vertically on the 
stage, and played upon them all as they 
span; who also juggled with four banjos 
in the “ball” style and played the 
“Cock of the North” upon them, seems 
to us to have just about achieved the 
* himit.” 


There is a well-known theatrical man in 
London who is a lover of nature and a 
hater of overcoats and umbrellas. Re- 
cently, during a violent rain storm, he 
called on his mother, entering her presence 
wringing wet. 

‘““ George,” said she, firmly, “ you ought 
not to expose yourself in such weather. 
You will get pneumonia.” 

‘“‘ But, mother,” exclaimed George, with 
a theatrical wave of his hand, ‘ why 
should I fear the rain? Does it not 
nurture the grass? Is it not life to, the 
flowers ?”’ 

“Yes, George,” said the good woman, 
closing a window, “ but it is a long time 
since you were a flower.” 


” 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh (whose portrait 
we published last month) has now achieved 
her hundredth performance of ‘“ The 
Woman in the Case,” and the signs of the 
times point to a long run. Miss Van- 
brugh’s is not the only good acting in the 
play; in fact, there are no weaklings in 
the cast at all; but Miss Vanbrugh, Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, ‘and Mrs. E. Dagnall are 
perfectly superb. 


The Atlas Motor Tyre Company, of 
Manchester, haye opened a ‘branch in 


London, at Grove Road, Holloway, % 
We had a chat with Mr. Phillips, ther 
London manager, young, alert, and opt 
mistic, as befits the comptroller of a nes 
venture, who tells us that the big increas: 
in the volume of trade in London an 
the Southern Counties rendered the nes 
branch absolutely essential. We con. 
gratulate them on their prosperity during 
the present state of depression ;' but then. 
you see, they guarantee their tyres far 


3,500 miles! Which may explain some- 
thing. 
Customer: ‘Give me a_ bottle of 


Dopem’s Stomach Bitters.” 

Druggist: “ We haven’t any in stock. 
madam, but here’s something just as 
bad.” 


Those amateur photographers who wish 
to make picture post-cards would do well 
to examine the claims of the Kodak seli- 
toning collodion cards (and papers). Not 
only are they quicker than other self- 
toning papers, but one obtains darker 
purple tones in the simple hypo bath. 
Various other tones—purple-black and 
warm brown—may be obtained by the use 
of cold water and of salt.. 


Sout ‘sO. GOOD FOR LITTLE MARY” 
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—the world’s standard hand 
cameras, are made in seven s1zes 
and three different types. The type 
illustrated here includes the following 


No. 3 for 4} «3+ pictures £3 12 
No. 3a ,, 53x31 - 4 10 
No.4 «4. 5 x4 ‘4 4 10 


These cameras take daylight loading 
Kodak Iilm or plates, have Dist:Class rapid 
rec tii year Jenses, reversible finders, time 
ind instantane ous shutte r, automatic focus- 
sing and rising fronts. 
EVERY FFATURE REQUIRED BY THE Fx- f 
PERT COMBINED WITH THRE SIMPLICITY f 
THAT MEANS SO MUCH TO THE BEGIANAFR tat 
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CANADA’S 


enn? TRUNK RAILWAY SYs7_ 
\" THE FAVOURITE ROUTE ly 


for 
TRAVELLER AND TOURIST. 


Finest Roadhbed .n 
Canada. Reaching 
Canada's favourite 
To t 
Modern and Luxurious urist Resoris. 
Trains. Lake of Bays, 
Algonquin National 
Park, 
Pullman Vestibuled siiicia: tlisis 
Sleeping Cars on ‘ eo 
through Night Tral-s. Temag 


McCLzan CHANNEL. 30,000 ISLAN JS, 
Granxnp Trunk Rattway System. 


Finest and fastest through trains from seer Boston and New York to the chief {nduétrfal and agricultural een‘res 
Cauada and the United States. 
Most direct Route eeee the ** Garden of Ganads ” to “ Niagara Falls.” 


Special Reduced Fares, Summer, 1909, . 


to Seattle, Wash., in connection with Alaska-Yukon Exposition, and to Winnipeg, Man., for members of the British 
Association and their families. 


For handsomely illustrated pamphlets on Fishing and Hunting Facilities, etc., as well as gr ‘‘ Special To:71s”’ 
pamphlet giving all detailed information, apply— 


CANADA’S GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, 


i 17-19, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.** 
44-46, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.G, 
20, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
75, UNION STREET, GLASGOW, 


Old World Furniture ; 
STORY & TRIGGS 


To those of our Patrons who have not visited our enlarged and extensive 
galleries of ANTIQUE and superior SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, 
our present Stock will pro-e a REVELATION. 


Genuine Old Oak Dressers in Stock from £6 15s, upwards. 
A choice selection of Old Oak and Antique Furniture generally on view. 
The above may be selected by the fortunate winner in IDLER 
competition, ifdesired. ~ . 


Onty AppreEss :— 


STORY & TRIGGS, 152-156, Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C, 


The Road to 
Feminine Perfection 


Synopsis of Canadian North West 
Land Regulations. 


NY person who is the sole head of a family 

or any male over 18 years old, may home- 

stead a quarter-section of available Dominion land 

in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta. The appli- 

cant must appear in person at the Dominion Lands 

Agency or Sub-Agency for the district. Entry by 

proxy may be made at any agency, on certain con- 

ditions, by father, mother, son, daughter, brother or 
sister of intending homesteader. 

Duties.—Six months’ residence upon and cultiva- 
tion of the land in each of three years. A home- 
steader may live within nine miles of his homestead 
onafarm of at least 80 acres solely owned and 
occupied by im or by his father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother or sister. 

‘In certain districts a homesteader in good standing 
may pre-empt a quarter-section alongside his 
homestead, Price $3.00 per acre. Duties— 
Must reside six months in each of six years from 
date of homestead entry (including the time required 
to earn homestead patent) and cultivate fifty acre’ 
extra. j 

A homesteader who has exhausted his homesteac 
right and cannot obtain a pre-emption may take 2 
purchased homestead in certain districts, Price 
$3.00 peracre. Duties—Must reside six months ir 


each of three years, cultivate fifty acres and erect 
house worth $300.00, 


Wy Mile. JULIE BON-TON, and 
EF*ublished at the office of THE 
IDLER, 33, Henrietta St.,VW.C. 


A. Book for Ladies; in Fourteen Chapters 
— all useful. How to make the best of what 
beauty one pessesses. Common sense and 

information in place of Beauty Doctors. 


‘THE BEST BOOK OF ITS KIND 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


Price ONE SHILLING at all 
Stationers or at THE IDLER 
Olfice, 33, Henrietta St. , VW.C. 


WwW. W, CORY, 
Deputy of the Minister of the Interior, 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(Established 1888.) 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
CONTINENTAL SECURITIES. 


Specialists in Government, Municipal, Land Bank and other Bonds or Debentures 
issued by responsible Public Bodies on the Continent. 


Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form of Security in the world. 
Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by Return of PoSt. 

Lend money on approved Continental Securities. 

Collect Interest-Coupons and drawn Bonds free of charge. 

No connection with any other firm. 


Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance. 
Correspondence invited. All information given. 


Sole Address siace 1890: 10 and 12, PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address: *‘CUNRUSSELL, PARIS."’ 
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THE IDLER 
Edited by ROBERT BARR 
32, Henrietta Street, | 


Strand, London, W.C. 
Telephone 6385 Gerrard. 


To Messrs. The Circulation (Unitd.) 
The Earth. 


Dear Sirs and Mesdames,— 


In the first place, let us take this opportunity of thanking 
you for plumping your saxpence. On the one hand 
it was beneficial to ourselves, and on the other hand it 
was a wise investment on your part. To bear out which 
assertion, we would draw your attention particularly 
to five of our September contributions. 


& %& & 


(Firstly to Mr. Marx REnrForp’s story The Lord 
Bishop of Zubbio, which occupies the leading 
position in this number. If you are a member of the 
Constant Reader Brigade (which, to avoid any possible 
friction, we will take for granted) you will be in the habit 
of looking with eagerness through the contents-table of 
each successive IDLER for one of Mr. Renrorp’s very 
characteristic medieval stories. Not that he confines 
his attention to this particular sphere; no doubt you 
will remember a striking exception in the matter of that 
fascinating but profane parrot “ Norval” which appeared 
last April. Another such exception will be pu lished 
in October, a tale of Suburbia, a tale of humorous tragedy. 

Look out for it. Meanwhile, in the medieval series 
“ Zubbio” 1s of the best. 


Q Secondly, we publish this month number three of the 
Lord Ernest stories. Mr. Durriztp BENDALL, 
who, like the last author, 1s one of the IDLER’s most fortu- 


° 
° 
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nate discoveries, puts up a strong line of ingenuity; he 
is a lover of that which ts short and sweet—see p. 587 
of this issue; but look out for the October story: Lord 
Ernest’s Trap. In our own opinion this story 


eclipses all previous efforts. 


% & & 


Thirdly, do you like Correspondence stories? You 
don’t know what we mean? Very well, then, turn up 
p. 601 and read Im the Grip of the Gale, 


by Witu1AM FREEMAN, and you will find out. 


q Of 0. HENRY,” which pseudonym conceals the identity 


of one of the three greatest humorists in America, we could 
speak at great length, but we will content ourselves for 
the present by drawing your attention to his story which 
begins on >. 629, From the Cabby’s Seat, 
a story which ts going to become, tn time, as famous as 
Mark Twain’s “ Wonderful Fumping Frog.” Not that 
the two are of stmtlar character; on the contrary; but 
that 1t 1s a classic, a masterpiece of its type. We have 
published many O. HENRY stories, but there are more 
to come. 


& & & 


{@ Finally—although there are many many other of this 


month’s contributions to which we would Itke to call atten- 
tion—we will refer only to that charming article of Miss 
CicELEY Wi.mor’s, entitled Em Famille in the 
Fatherland, wherein. she describes, in a _ most 
refreshing style, some of those lesser differences between 
the German and the English points of view. As in the 
O. Henry story, the jest comes in the tail. 


& %& & 


{| Now as to the OctoBER NumsBer. We have already 
referred to three of next month’s stories, but there are 
other contributions to which we would particularly like 
to direct your .attention. Firstly, to a long short-story 
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by J. S. FLETCHER, whose Yorkshire tales are famous. 
Thts one is called A Little Tyrant of the 
Fields. This, by the way, brings up a point upon 
which we would like the opinions of our readers. Which 
do you Itke best? Long “ short-stortes,” “serials” of 
two or four or twelve instalments, or series of short stories ? 
Put your opinion on a postcard, together with any other 
remarks or criticisms, complaints or suggestions, and 
fling tt at us. 


% %8& & ! 


( Nextly, we are going to publish in October, one of the 
‘most utterly horrible stories that we have ever read. It 
should on no account be taken tmmedtately before retiring. 
The name of the story 1s The Mermaid, and the 
author 1s T. S. Morton. It embodies amidst its horror 
a wonderfully convincing explanation of the Mermaid 
idea. / 


% & & 


Q Lastly, (for space does not permit of our mentioning 
any more of the October bill of fare) there will be an article 
by a lady with whose writing you are already familzar, 
in our recent series of Catalonian Legends, which—to 
judge from certain unsolicited comments—gave you con- 
siderable pleasure. I refer to Mrs. KENnpDALt Park, 
of Barcelona. The article will deal with this lady’s 
Experiences in Barcelona during the 
Riots, when she witnessed, from the roof of her house, 
the sacking and burning of more than twenty churches 
and monastertes. 


% & & 


Much more we would like to say, but space forbids, 
therefore, dear Circulation, we remain 


Yours very sincerely, 


THE IDLER. 
Aug. 25, 1909. 
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